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The circamstances under which St Paul 
. makes his first appearance on the stage of 
, kstcuy indicates the decided and important 
put he is destined to act in its drama. The 
Piioce of Peace had announced, before the 
cmcifixion, that his kingdom was not of 
ttus world, and that those whom he had se- 
lected to establish it should indeed drink 
tfae hitter cup that the world had pressed to 
kis reluctant lips. The powers of earth and 
Id] resisted, at the threshhold the estabr 
Bsbment of bis spiritual kingdom. Stephen 
WIS awarded the honor of wearing the first 
Christian martyr's crown. At his execution 
Sl Ptal, although a young man, was more 
than a disinterested spectator. He was not 
only a witnesa, but a party to the transac- 
tion. His presence on this occasion, the in- 
terest he took in it, his age. considered, and 
the consequences likely to result firopd it, 
erioce, at once, a decided character, aa well 
as an inclination to impress that cha,ra^ter 
open the history of his race by identi^rini? 
lumself prominently with its most impor- 
tant erentB. Nature was prodigal in the be- 
stowment of her fiskyors upon bioL He pos- 
Kssed a mind of surpassing ^oi^prehendon, 
deameas and power. His moral attributes 
were all in profiision. His aspirations were 
derated, his prejudices high, his impulses 
Btnmg, hiB affections ardent, a^d his will in- 
Thicible. Hq was, by lineage, a Jew, and 
by profession a Pharisee. He was bom and 
reared amid the culminating splendors of 
the Augustan age, the most intellectual, per- 
ba|», of the world, the present excepted. At 
Athens, Hissiod and Thucydides had written. 
Ko. 1. 1 



Pemosthenea and Pericles had spoken, Pin- 
dar and Homer had sung. The marble was 
breathmg under the polishing touches of 
of Phidias and Praxitiles. Apelles had 
mingled the light of immortality with the 
colors of his pencil, and the cauTass blushed 
in the trophies of hi^ ^gpnius. 

At ^pme great names illustrated the an- 
nals of paintiQg and statuary, poetry and el- 
oquence^ Rome was. the proud mistress of 
the wpHd— thetie was i}one to dispute«hei 
empireyor measure urms with her prowess^ 
The wisdom of Gamaliel was the exponent 
of Rabbinical learning at Jerusalem. My- 
thology had enrolled her multitudinous dl* 
yinities in the Pantheon until every interest, 
secular and sacred, was under thf protection 
of ita peculiar deity. The greater portion of 
the intellect of this highly intellectual age 
waa devoted to religion and the arts and 
sciences. The claims of rival systems of 
philosophy was the subject of constant dis- 
putation among the schoolmen. Vice and 
virtue, good and evil, the character and attri- 
butes of the human soul all claimed their 
fhll share of consideration. In all these 
systems of philosophy cuUivated intelleat 
was struggling with its own weakness, and 
the human soul was attesting its own usu- 
moxtality, and gaaping for that light which 
Divine revelation alone sheds upon its hoi^ 
and destinys 'Hie Gentiles were idolaters — 
were heatheaa. The Jewa were the cuat«b 
dians of the Sacred Oraqlea of the true God, 
but hMl subordloated the mig^ti^ matters of 
the kw— judgment and mercy— to the tith- 
ing of anise and mint, and had substituted 

(1) 
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for the doctrines ot Rerelation the com- 
mandments of men. St. Paul, equal to any, 
and sarpawed by none, in hla natural en- 
dowments, and these developed and embel- 
lished by every contribution that could be 
levied upon Roman, Grecian, Chaldean, and 
Hebrew literature, burned with restless am- 
bition to win a name and the honors and 
emoluments which merit confers on posi- 
tion. Brought up at the feet of her migh- 
tiest master, he was profoundly learned and 
deeply skilled in the abstihsities of tne Mo- 
B^c Law, both as it was truly written and as 
it was perverted by tSe traditions of the 
scribes and elders. 

Entering into the schemes and identifying 
himself with the fortunes of the Pharisees, 
be sought to distmguish himself in the ef- 
fort to crush and strangle the in&nt Church. 
Hence, soon atler the martyrdom of Stephen, 
he is found on his way to Damascus, breath- 
ing threatenlngs and slaughter, with a war- 
rant from the High Priest authorizing him 
to arrest and carry bound to Jerusalem any 
disciples of either sex that might be found 
in that city. On his way to accomplish this 
mission of persecution and blood, he was 
converted by a miracle. With characteristic 
promptitude he inquires, *' Lord, what wilt 
Hiou have me to do?*' Notified that he 
¥m called to turn the Gentiles from dark- 
ness to light, and from the power of Satan 
tio the power of God-^receiving the Royal 
Investiture, he rose, mailed from Heaven's 
armory, and bounded into the arena of 
moral gladhitorship with the world, a true 
knight of the Cross, floating a flag and bear- 
ing a shield emblazoned vrith Jesus and the 
Resurrection. The wealth and power, pas- 
sion and prejudice of the workl were in 
hostile array against the religion whose 
champiohshlp he assumed. Its founder, hu- 
manly speaking, was an obscure Gallilean, 
who had been crucified for alledged sedition 
against the great and powerful government 
of Rome. Some of his few and scattered 
aiBciples bad ftdltti victims to tiie maUee of 
the Jews, while the remainder were ftigi- 
4tttM from their cruelty. 

In addition to the opposition before him, 
and the difikmlties aroond him, he m<ist ea- 
^»imter the odium that attaches to treason 
iopar^. Bttt Idol's was not iliespMt to 
flinch at difficulties or quail «t opposition. 



HiS'Waa m spirit that panted for i^Iorious 
atrifejigid rejoiced in foemen wc^y ot his 
steeL 

His moral nature changed ; his learning 
and cr«»at iKxwers of logic and eloquence, 
sanctified by ihe power of the Holy Ghost ; 
his whole conduct, brought under the dis- 
ciplinary control of the Gospel ; bis heart 
burning and melting with sympathy for his 
ruined race, and burdened with the value of 
immortal souls, and a commission bearing 
the signet of the Ejng of Kings, he eaten 
upon a glorious^career of trial and triumph, 
that presents him as the grandest character 
of all time and history. 

The idolatry of the Gentiles, taught in 
the schools, practiced in the temples, pat- 
ronized by the multitudes, and protected by 
ihft State, was to be assailed on the one 
hand; on the other, degenerate Judaism, 
wfth its exclusive claims to Divine fiivor, its 
boasted heraldry, its hereditary prejudices, its 
formulary of types and shadows, priests and 
blood, altar and victim, the tossil remains of 
an antiquated and exploded system, conse- 
crated, however, by the hopes and faith of 
generation after generation, and hoary with 
the seal of ages, but perverted by apostates 
to the purposes of pride and partyism. The 
religion of Christianity was opposed to both 
of these, and xx'oposed to recruit its army 
ftom them; hence its movements were ag- 
gressive and its object conquest. Yicissi- 
tude, temptation, trial, persecution, and suf- 
fering in all its forms were to be met and 
endured by those who embraced its fiuth, 
raised its standard and supported its cause. 
Paul was advised of all this. To use a fa- 
vorite figure of his 'Own, he knew that he 
was to enter upon a ** fight" But be was 
undismayed at the prospect before him. He 
w^ prepared for any and 4br every emer- 
gency. As might have been expected, fh>m 
his first entrance upon hirhlgh embassy he 
was assailed ttom every quarter, from Jew- 
ish synagogue and heathen temple, flxmi 
fierce rabble and cruel power. 

Persecutions dogged hisfbotstepsftt>m ct^ 
to dty, from kingdom to kingdom, fhMn 
country tococmtry, like a personified ubiqui- 
ty, it met him at every step. It haa gorged 
its hellish appettte with the blood of the in 
catnale Master, yet it panted with peculiar 
thfrstforthatofhis greatest Apostle. Bonds, 
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impriflonmeiitt, tUmingiaiid aooargings w«re 
tiie respwiaet be wodved lor his mesBiges of 
lore and peace. HumtAity weepe at hia own 
Mmple redtal of hit mffuriogB. Nor did he 
efv mpiae at the probable honore he eaori* 
Aeed as a Romaa PtocomoI or a member of 
the Sanhedrim, in embracing the religion of 
the despised Nazarene. He never com- 
plained at the hardness of his lot, the bur- 
den ol his labors, the severity of his affile^ 
tions or the intensity of his sufferings. He 
never fiiltered in his purpose. If he ex- 
claimed in referencee to the magnitude of 
the duties before him, ** Who is sufficient for 
these things ?'* the reply was, " I can do all 
things through Chiist strengthening me.** 
He conferred not with flesh and blood. In 
(he midst of affliction, suffering, trial and 
persecution, he gloried in tribulation, and 
Ibh, hi response to a sublime faith, that " this 
%ht affliction, which was but for a moment, 
would work out fen* him a fiir mote exceed- 
iog and eternal Weight of gk>ry.*' Greatness 
Is developed either In dmng or mjfMng. 
VwA dispkiya it in botii. These two gnnid 
achievementa of virtue ave exempHfM ki 
every act and circumstance of his Christian 
fife. What a grand and glorious conception 
he had of the philosophy of the reliflcion of 
Christ when he exclaimed, " I take pleasure 
in persecutions, in reproaches, in necessities, 
in distresses for Christ sake, for in hen I am 
weak then I am strong." Adversity shows 
the moral manhood that is in us. It is not 
difficult to be great in prosperity, brave in 
the aljsenoe of the enemy, and feariess when 
WAare out of danger. It is the fire that dis- 
covers the pure gold. If he had been a 
mere time-server he would have cowered be- 
Ibre the insane yell of the maddened devo- 
tees of Dianna at Ephcsus,. the clamorous 
rabble at Jerusalem, and the inlViriated mob 
at Thessalonica. But thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of his mission, and the im- 
portance of his message, he Is, everywhere 
and under all chcBQUtanQes, the same peer- 
less hendd of the Cross. He vhidicates the 
didms of his Master to the Messlabshlp, fh)m 
the aothorlty of theproptiels, upon the steps 
of the castle at Jerusalem, to the confusion 
of the Jews, and in the Judgment hall at 
CeMfea, to the astonishment of Pestus. He 
proclaimed to the ▲reopagosui the mklst of 
Hars* Hm, at Alheni, the unknown God 



whom the Athenians ignoraotly worshlppecl 
He stood in tne ^^adow of the Pantheoa, 
upon thescene ot ^be triumphs of Demof^ 
thenes, and with the arai of Hercules hurled 
the thunderbolts of a greater than Jupiter 
against the idolatry of the Gentiles. And 
yet with the humility of a servant he gath^ 
ered sticks at Melita to warm his shipwreck* 
ed companions. He unrolled the flag of 
the Cross bv the Fane of Venus, at Coc>> 
inth, Miiu GrM&B lumsity among her throng- 
ing thousands, sttd yet he plied the lowly 
trade of the humble t^it-maker around the 
quiet fireside ^f Aquilla and Priscilla. He 
could wish himself aoeuiaed finmi Christ Ibr 
the salvfUion of the Jews, and yet he pro- 
nonnced the bitter malison, " God shall smite 
thee, thou whited wall,** upon Annanias, 
their liigfa priest He was not a whit behind 
the veiy chleiest of the Apostles, and yet he 
was less than the least of the Saints. He 
was the storm-god of the tempeat, and the 
genius of ike zephyrs. These antitheses 
were not antagonisms, were not contradlo- 
tlons, but the extremes of a perfect charac- 
ter, at once, both unique anU harmonious. 
They doubtless conspired to impress the 
multitude with widely different views respecl- 
ing this remarkable man. Regarded as the 
tritelary divinity of eloquence at Lystra, he 
was denounced as a babbler at Atnens. Sup- 
nosed by the barlMirians on the Island to be a 
murderer, when the viper fastened its iangs 
in his band, they thought him a god when 
he shook it unharmed into the fire. 

He was as abundant in labors as he was 
patient in »uff<$riog. His travels, sermons, 
debates, defenses, speeches, and writings are 
the everlasting monumentb of his laboiB. 
Every Sabbath bell proclaims, and every 
church spire attests throughout Christendom 
the glorious results of his life and labors. 
We look through the dust and moss of 
eighteen centuries and behold him in the 
closing scene of his life. The wisdom of 
the Senate had rejected the suggestion of 
Cssar to enroll the name of Jesus among 
the divinities of the Pantheon. Still the 
banner of the Cross floated by his eagles even 
in Rome. But its bravest knight, although 
a victor, was a captive. Contemplate him 
in this his last hoar of conflict and of tri- 
umph. In chains and in prison, condemned 
to die and awaiting the hour of his execu- 
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tion. SitUns: upon the Btraw of his dtmgeon, 
irith the meager remnants of bia stationery 
lying upon the atone, on which he liad jost 
wtitten hia last letter. There he aits, of dl- 
minativQ stature and slightly deformed per- 
aoQ, scaired with the terrible oonflicts of 
life's great battle. His brow calm, his coun- 
tenance placid, the Christian'g deathless 
hope sparkling ^from his eye, and the mar 
tyi^s smile of triumph playimc upon his lip. 
He is uninterested in the high debates of the 
Senate, the inflammatory tianangues of the 
fofum, or the wild slionts of the populace as 
they welcomed the returning victor, who 
bore to the feet of Ossaar the crowns of ^b- 
jugated kingdoms. He surveyed the present, 
forecast the future, and retrospected the past. 
In looking over the fields of his conflicts and 
triumphs he beheld no trampled vineyards, 
no desolated gardens, no sacked cities, no 
burnt villages, no smouldering ruins nor 
blood-dyed battle fields. He heard no wid- 
ow's wail nor orphan*s cry, nor shriek of 
violated virtue. Oh no ! none of these, (or 
the weapcms ot his war&re were not carnal ; 
but every field was strown with the scat- 
tered wreck of decaying Judaism, and piled 
with the ruins of the Empire of Sin. The 



dismantled fortress of Idolatry had disgorged 
its captive thousands to breathe the air of 
truth with which Christ made them free In- 
deed. Joy and peace, and hope and light, 
and life and love were the monuments that 
marited the q[x>t8 where his victories were 
won. 

Hebequ^ihed to his race this magnificent 
autobiography, unapproached and unap- 
proachable by anything in history, sacred or 
profane : 

" For t am now ready to be offered, and 
the time of my departure is at hand. I have 
foui?ht a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith. Henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
ness, which the Lord, the Righteous Judge, 
shall give me at that day." 

The trial is past, the fight is ended, and 
the guerdon won. 

He sealed his discipleship with the blood 
of martyrdom, and, dying, left a name that, 
like the gorgeous splendors of a summer's 
sun-set, pours up the horizon of history a 
stream of posthumous glory, that makes the 
world radiant with the light of a deathless 
hero. 



A FAIRY DREAM. 



BY EULA LKB. 



" I'll go with the«," I eager cried; 

" Thi6 i0 the boon for 'which I hAvoBlgbed; 

I'll be a feliy sprite. 
I'll bind thy jewels on my brow ; 
I'll quickly take thine ellln vow, 
And don thy rbbes of light 

" I'll roam alhr in woodland dell. 
Where foot of mortal never fbll ; 

I'll seek the honey dew-- 
I'll gather flowers of every shade — 
I'll go and be thy fair queen* a maid. 

And bring the violet blue. 

" I'll bind my brow with fklry flowers, 
And rove within the rosy bowers, 

To catch the fragranoe rare ; 
I'll learn the tune the elvae do aing. 
And flutter on my purple wing. 
And braid my waiving hair.'* 



As thas I apoke, I eager aprmg 
To catch the answer tliat she aanj^ 
But as the echo died away, 
I ope'd mine eyes, the light of day 
Was fading (hwn the sky. 

I heard the murmur of the bee, 
But naught was seen on hill or lea. 
Except a golden humming bird. 
Whose tiny ehlrup I had heart : 
*Twas all that met my eye. 

Tha Mry being bow waa itoae, 
And seated on a moeay stone 
A dove cooed ont her tender tone 
For her lost mate. 

And where methonght she lately stood, 
Wlthf n that tall and gloomy wood 
A ataktcly Uly now waa woad 
By Zepherus, the wind. 
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[The following, from the pen of Father Ryan, breathes the tme pouI of poetry, every line of'it, as does 
ererythin^r from the pen ol the ^dfted author. Tt flrst appeared In the New York FreematCs JouvtuiI^ some 
months a«ro, and has been extensively copied, bnti having had many reqneats to publish it, we eive place ft/ 
it in our columns:] 



Ky brow Is bent beneath a heavy rod ! 

My face is wan and white with many woes ; 
Bat I will Uft my poor chained hands to Ood, 

And ft>r my children pray, and for my foes ; 
Beside the grmvea where thousands lowdy Ho, 

I kneel— and weeping for each slaughtered son, 
I tnm my gnze to my own sunny sky. 

And pray. Oh f Father, may Thy will bo done I 

Mj heart is flUed with anguish, deep and vast. 

My hopes are burled with ray children's dust. 
My foys hare fled— my tears arc flowing tost ; 

In whom, save Thee, oar Fftfeher,* shall I trust f 
Ih 1 1 forxot Thee, Fathei\ long and oft. 

When I WAS happy, rich, and proud and free ; 
But conquered now, and cruslied, I look aloft. 

And sorrow leads me. Father, back to thee. 

Amid the wrecks that mark th9 foeman's path, 

I kneel— and wailing o'er my glories gone, 
I ttill each thought of hate, each throb of wrath. 

And whisper— Father! let Thy will be done. 
Pity me. Father of the desolate I 

Alas ! my burdens are so hard to bear ; 
Look down in mercy on my wretched fate. 

And keep me. guard me with Thy loving care. 

Pity me. Father I for His holy sake. 

Whose broken heart bled at the feet of Qricf, 
That hearts of earth wherever they shall break. 

Might CO to Bis and And a sure relief. 
Ah, me f how dark I Is this a brief eclipse f 

Or is it Ni£^t with no to-morrow's son ? 
Oh * Father I leather 1 with my pale sad lips, 

And sadder heart, I pray, Thy will be done. 

My homes ave Joyless, and a mlllidn mourn 

Where maaj met In Joys forever flown ; 
Whose hearts were light, arc burdened now and lorn. 

Where many smiled, but one is left to mourn. 
And ah ! the widows* wails, the orphans' cries. 

Are morning hymo, and vesper chaunt to me ; 
And groans of men and sounds of women's sighs, 

Coouiingle, Father, with my prayer to Thee. 

Beoeatlf my feet— ten thousand children dead— 
Oh I how I loved each known and nameless one 1 

Above their dnst I bow my crownlees head. 
And murmer. Father 1 still thy will be done. 



Ah I Father, thou didst deck my own loVed land. 
With all bright charms and beautiful and lalr; 

But foemen came and with a ruthless hand,* 
Spread rain, wreck and desolation there. 

Girdled with gloom— of all my briphtness shorn 

And garmented with grief, I kiss Thy rod ; 
And turn my foce, with tears all wet and worn. 

To catch one smile of pity fhHB my Ood. 
Around me blight, where all before was bloom 1 

And BO much lost^aias 1 and nothing won I 
Save this— that I can lean on wreck and tomb. 

And weep— and weeping ptmy, Thy will be done. 

And Oh 1 *tJs hard to say— but 8«fd His sweet— 

The words are bitter, but they hold a balm— 
A balm that heals the wounds of my defeat. 

And lulls my sorrows into holy calm. 
It is the prayer of Prayers— and how It brings. 

When heard in Heaven, peace fmd hope to me ; 
When Jesns prayed it, did not angels' wings 

Gleam 'mid the darknoes of Gethsemane f 

My children. Father, Thy forgiveness need t 

Alas I their hearts have only place for tears ; 
Forgive them, Father, eveiy wrongfol deed. 

And every sin of those four mourn fol years. 
And give them strength to bear their boundless loss. 

And from their hearts take every thought of hale;. 
And while they dimb their Cidvary with their cross. 

Oh 1 help them. Father, to endure tiiia weight. 

And for my dead, my Father, may I pray? 

Ah I man may soothe, bnt prayer shall soothe me 
morel 
I keep eternal watch above their clay— 

Oh I rest their souls, my Father, I Implore 1 
Forgive my foes— they know not what ttiey do— 

Forgive them all the tears they made me shed ; 
Forgive them— though my noblest sons they sleif— 
Foq^ve them— tho' they curse my poor dear dead. 

Oh 1 may my woea be each a carrier-dove 

With swltt white wings, that bathing in my tears, 
Will bear Thee, Father, all my prayers of lovef. 

And bring me peace in all my doubts and fears. 
Father, I kneel, 'mid mln, wreck, and grave, 

A desert waste, where all ¥ras erst so fair. 
And for my childr«i and my foes I crave 

Pity and pardon— Father 1 hear my prayer I 



— In ancient days the precept was ** Know 
thyself.** In modem times It lias been sup- 
planted by the far more fashionable maxim, 
** Know thy neighbor, and ererything about 
bhn.*» 



— "Whatever difficulties you hare to en- 
counter, be not perplexed, but thinjc only 
what is right to do in the sight of Him who 
seeth all things, and bear, without repining 
the result 
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^ "THE SAME OLD STORY. 

BY IDA RAYMOND, of Alabtma. 
Brightly, beantiftilly dawhed the day orer 
the home place. Everj' nuirniog that was 
iWr a lovely maiden might have been seen 
skipping lightly through the grounds, re- 
splendent in the light ot her girlish beanty 
and buoyant overflow of happiness. 
*'Her bands wero flUed with etify flowon, 
Hot «t«p if ofl the winds : 
The innocent and keen delight 

Of yoQth was on the mind— * 

That glad. ft>eeh foelinir that beetowa 
Itself the ftladaess wbieh it knows. 
The pore and the ondellned.** 

Mr. Marshall and May were eonstant com- 
panions. Behold them. They «re in the 
country, you know, and the month is May. 

A road led from the town, a mile below, 
and a short distance above the house, curved 
prettily before May's favorite resort, a huge 
oak on the banks of a stream. Now see 
them. Mr. Marshall is seated on a stone un- 
der the oalc. and May is at his side. The 
stream gurgles in little eddies at their feet ; 
the trees wave green penants above them ; 
the sun pierees through the branches and 
flacks the grass with shattered sunlight. In 
their ears and in their hearts the air and the 
stream hummed low mellodies. It was a 
pretty aoene. Mr. Marshall's hat was by his 
side on the grass. The breeze played freely 
with hia locks— his collar was thrown open 
in negkge style. May has on a close-fiuing 
gingham, and a wide straw hat shadows her 
fresh and charming features, giving them a 
pleasant, gentle expression. An animated 
conversation goes on between them. His 
career, his hopes, his feme, his sayings, his 
doings, comings, goings are a big world to 
her little heart Love, loving and beloved t 
You have the history—** the same old story," 
ever new, never weary of telling and listen- 
ing to. Thev passed much time together, 
rambled read and talked together. Happy 
Marshall! Enchanted May! May found 
flowers to pluck, curious mosses to gather, 
leaves red dyed in their own heart's blood, 
and delicate grasses. 



« This sketch it from a portfolio of sketches and 
half flnished tales, written during the war, and now 
looked Into for the first time since the sarrender. 



They walked together. He was well ac- 
quainted with the woods, pointing out to her 
trees tliat pleased hh semi-artistic eye. now 
and then unexpectedly finding openings that 
looked out upon the vaHey, rendered all the 
more lovely by the half-veiled, flietlng 
ghince. A sweetness came upon May's 
heart as she walked through the woo<ls. In 
the shadows of the old trees content and 
light-heartedness came with fhlhiess— gay 
and pleasant thoughts sparkled up from hef 
bosom, her step was tripping and light. 

Tliou man of dollars, whom Cupid has 
never wounded! Thou knowest not the 
color, the dazzle, the glow, the glory of lifb 
to a lover ! The air is gala, robbins flutter 
in the sunlight. The worid is a pageant- 
music, cheer, flourish, glitter are there — the 
heart is a carnival, and beats happy meas- 
ures to the glad music. 

May listened to his words; his thoughts 
fell in golden showers upon her fresh imag- 
ination, colored it, filled it, touched it 'with 
life, awakened it to splendors it had never 
conceived before. 

There is, in gentle, delicate beings like 
May Moore a quick magnetism of lov«. 
Their nature is an essence of tenderness and 
love, an upward-looking, a going out of self 
to others, a desire to cling and depend, a 
plastic, tendril temper that seeks to fostea 
upon and knit itself upon the heart of the 
tiling it loves. The purity and tenderness 
of May Moore was so utterly free from shad- 
ows one could only compare her to snow 
in the morning new (kllen. 

Mr. Marshall and 3Iay Moore were lovers — 
indeed, they were true lovers. It was a 
happy sight to see them walk hand in hand 
through the green woods their light feet 
tossing the long grasses in their pathway. 
To sec them leaning against the old trees, 
white upon the brown, knotty trunks; to see 
them fisliing in the stream, with laughter and 
mirth; to see them gazing upward at the 
moon, sentiment bubbling to their lips at the 
bidding of the pale vestals. Tliere is such 
sweet worth and hope around her heart that 
all her humors gladly dance. 
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Bat a sad' moment came — the parting 
honr. Mr. Marshall was a soldier on Air- 
loogfa, and go he must to the tented field. It 
wss sad to part th)m her heloired, not know- 
ing bat that the parting was forever. He 
came to her home early In the morning. She 
was in the garden, bat hearing his step upon 
the road, she fled, without lookhig backward, 
into the house, was at the gate as quick as 
he, and led Mm down the sliady path to- 
ward the house. Lover's meeting and lov- 
er's parting are no new things. We will not 
dwell on the scene— wiU not watch the col- 
or go and come on May*s cheeks; we can 
see that warmth and glow in her glance 
which never comes to the eyes, except in 
those of lovers. 

Numerous were the letters that passed be- 
tween the soldier and the soldier*s love, and 
hope beamed in their yo6ng hearts. * ** After 
the war** was the Mecca to which their eyes 
lovingly tamed. Victory was a certain fact 
that must be accomplished. They never 
doubted saocess for one moment Hopeful 
Boathem hearts I 

Those frequent letters kept May happy in 
anticipating the time when they ^ould meet 
not to part Happy in anticipation— blessed 
would be the realization of all the dreams 
and visions of the future ! 

The weather was beautifhl. May was 
thinking ** how lovely earth seems, how hap- 



py I am," as she waited her fiither*s arrival, 
expecting a letter from hSm, Papa seemed 
latter than usual to the expectant one. After 
many firuitless glances down the road, she 
was at last rewarded by the sigllt of him, 
but it seemed to her impatient spirit that hit 
horse was creeping along. He was driving 
very slowly, and she hastened to meet hioL 

" Good evening, papa. Any news ? " 

She hardly noticed how husky his voice 
was as he handed her a letter, wi^ the even- 
ing paper, and drove to the stable. 

A letter from Ato/ Preciouft missive, tihe 
kissed it over and over as^in. It was too 
dark to read his pencil writing without a 
light, and she hurried into the house, her 
heart in her face, to light the lamp, and read 
his precious words of cheer. 

Idhe read that letter over and over, writ- 
ten m Une-of-hattle, and sent by a wounded 
comrade to Richmond to be mailed. 

Long after she retired for the night she sat 
dreamily in her starlit room— long after the 
moon had disappeared — dreaming vague 
dreams of happiness, thinking in her glad 
heart of a happy time *' after the war." 

Below stairs fhther and mother were tear- 
fblly thmking of the tidings which, when 
told, would darken the light in their daugh- 
ter's eyes, brush the glad song away Irom 
her lips, for 

'' A died on the battte flaUU** 
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BT F. O. TICXHOB. 



0eAl tk« rMoid 1 Let H sleep, 
TJnMimod, In dfeualeee CAveros deep, 
Witti half the plAseto* enxMlt hid 
Beneath the Desert*s Pyrtmld I 

** In tear* r* and-yet the De8ert*s doat 
Ptores nerer IkithleM to ito trast I 
Alter a thonsand yean, the rain I 
And the *'gray '' hiUocki bloom again t 

Along the Alps, the dtmber aeea 
Stranf* abeUs of immemorial aeas* 
Crowning each moantain^a atarry aplre. 
The oorala of a Kings deaire I 



An «'.(Bons '' gift ! while fhr below, 

Where the broad blUowalapae and flow. 

Some loat Atlantis ahroodtd Ilea, 

And waits ira million yeara to axai ! 

And yet '* In tears V* th ongh Hi who goidaa 

Sach ripple of yon mighty tidea, 

Wrltea also of the bnrrled grain, 

*" Risimovr '^— *' It shall rise again V* 

The aower, with a sheaf nnbleat I 
Still let him sow I for who shall wf«8t-> 
Of all who deareor elose the sod— 
The Hanrest from the hand of QoxK 
CoLUXBus Ga. Dec %i, 1867. 
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It was a gloomy prospect from my win- 
dow. I looked at the dilapidated paltng 
around my own yard, and then down the 
valley that rolled and undulated for miles 
beneath the dull December sky, dotted here 
and there with cottages and farm houses, but 
it seemed as if their fires were extinguished, 
for there was not even a column of blue 
smoke to enliven the scene. The fields were 
bare, some of a dark brown, where the thrifty 
former had turned oV^er the rich soil to be 
mellowed by the frost — others were still 
sodded with the withered grass of autumn, 
but not a green spear was to be seen. A few 
cows were slowly leaving a straw stack half 
a mile distant, and their pinched and shiv- 
ering aspect as they listlessly returned home- 
ward, 'Khs \h keeping with the dreary land- 
scape around. Not a sound disturbed the 
silence of the wintry afternoon. All ani- 
mal life seemed to participate in the cold 
sleep of the natural world, except the few 
gaunt, shivering cows, and they, too, seemed 
fast approaching a somnolent slate. Long I 
gazed upon the cheerless scene— not a flut- 
■ ter>)f a bird*s wing, not a rustle of a cedar 
bough disturbed my revery. All was still 
and pulseless, as if the heart of nature was 
frozen In her breast, and as I gazed memory 
drew from her casket bright pictures of the 
past, and drew them in panoramic views be- 
fore my window. I thought of the time 
when this yard was green with velvet grass, 
and cheerful even in winter, with evergreens, 
and gorgeous in spring and summer with roses 
and honeysuckles, and flowers ot brightest 
tints and most delicate perfume— not a vestige 
of which now remains — and when my own 
sleek bays arched their proud necks, and 
pawed impatient^ before the neat gate- 
there where that chasm of two panels yawn 
in the paling ; and when I had taken my seat 
in the carriage, and the door was banged to, 
swept down the broad drive through that 
gate which is hangmg on one huige, in the 
distance. And then it was so pleasant to 
come in from the morning ride to the cheer- 
fol room and the kind welcome that always 
awaited me, and as the picture rose before 
my mental vision I turned my eyes from the 



landscape to the room in which I was sitting, 
but tlie view within doors was even more 
cheerless and uncomfortable than that ot the 
outer world. On otie side of the room was 
piled boxes, trunks, tables, bureaus, cloaks, 
shawls, baskets, bags, and all the innumera- 
ble little things one uses in traveling and in 
setting up an establishment, and on the other 
side were rows of tubs, buckets, bowls, 
pitchers, pans, &c., for it had rained hard aB 
the morning, and the house leaked, and all 
the vessels had been pressed into service to 
catch the trickling streams, and prevent the 
floor and the heterogenious mass drawn to 
the other side from being thoroughly satu- 
rated ; while over all was scattered bits of 
straw and the litter incident to unpacking. 
The logs of wood which had been laid on the 
andirons some time before had burned in two, 
and the brands, covered with white ashes, 
had fallen in the comers, with a mass of 
smouldering coals between, so there was not 
even a bright fire to shed a home-like glow 
over the uncomfortable apartment 

I knew the house leaked, and had sent two 
men here a month before to cover it and make 
things comfortable before I came, but the 
weather had been pleasant— of course it did 
not leak when the sun shone, and what was 
the use of doing anything until it was need- 
ed ? I had arrived late the evening before. 
It had been a soft, pleasant day for Decem- 
ber, but had clouded up and rained in tor- 
rents during the nighi, and it was quite a 
damper when I came out in the morning, 
not only to find half the house wet, but also 
that my orders had been so entirely disre- 
garded in this, my first experience with hired 
help. K this is the beginning what will the 
end be? 

Will it be possible for me ever to bring 
order out of this chaos ?— comfort and neat- 
ness out of this sloppy floor and that incoa- 
gruous mass ot fUrn](ure and things? I 
have been trying all day to keep them dry. 
It does not matter about that small box 
standing in a puddle, there are only a few 
cups and saucers and a small supply of glass 
in it ; but that long one mounted on two 
chairs is a box of friends. Don't be startled, 

(8) 
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they are not mummies or skeletons-r-only a 
few books, the remnant of what was once a 
fine Kbrary. 

But, reader, I must tell you why I am 
here. Some years ago a terrible misfortune 
befel me, and at one blow shivered my 
household gods^the gods that presided over 
this place, then a beautiful little summer re- 
treat, and made me a wanderer, to some ex- 
tent, fori always went back lo the old home 
far away from here, to rest. There was al- 
ways one there then to welcome me — one to 
love me. He Is sleeping now beneath the 
apple trees. Think you he knows how lonely 
his "ewe lamb" is to-night ? I hope not. 

From city to city, from place to place, with 
his blessing upon my head, his counsel in 
my heart, wherever fancy or inclination led 
me, I went, but carrying everywhere the sor- 
row that mouldered in my heart, and wailed 
through every scene of gayety and pleasure 
in which I mingled. I did not lay it aside, 
and it has never left me ; but it has not made 
me unhappy. It only taught me to seek tor 
higher ^nd purer enjoyment than I should 
perhaps have found had life always been, 
like a summer's day, without a cloud. And 
as I sat in that cheerless apartment this af- 
ternoon, the winters I had spent under dif- 
ferent circumstances came up before me. 
There was one in a distant city. Without 
the snow laid thick upon the streets, and the 
wind howled around the house, and I dare 
say many poor creatures shivered as it swept 
along, but we heard it not, or if heard, it 
was not heeded, for heavy damask curtains, 
«oft Turkey carpets, and rooms and corridors 
warmed by a furnace in some hidden part of 
the building, which, like the throbbing hu- 
man heart, sent the warm currents to «very 
nook and comer, and banished all thought of 
the cold that rei/^ned without. The days 
passed pleasantly enough, in calling, shop- 
ping and dining, but it is the evenings that 
come back most vividly to me now. Then 
onr own particular circle of friends assem- 
bled. There was Mrs. G., the " aeronaut of 
social life,** with her fine conversational 
powers, her rich and varied experience of 
countries and character. Dr. S., the artist 
and sculptor, and the very impersonation of 
a German student, with his blue eyes and 
byacinthine locks — which, by the way, were 
often powdered with marble dust— and his 



worship of the beautiful, idealizing eveiy- 
thlng. Then dear, bright sparkling Mrs. B., 
dressed in the tip ot the mode, with a cloud 
of point lace around her, and pearls gleam- 
ing less fair than the beautiful, plump neck 
and round arms, and who would carry on a 
conversation for hours in quotations from 
Shakspeare and other poets ; Mr. T., the wit 
from Cafifornia ; Mr. P., the poet from some 
other distant State ; then myself in a low 
rocking chair ; and lastly, Mr. L., in his fa- 
vorite green velvet Elizabethian, my espe- 
cial friend, and the master-spirit of all, whp 
Itnocked my poor little soft brain on the rock 
of destruction, and almost submerged me in 
the deep waters of metaphysics, but planted 
my thoughts so firmly on the true and the 
good, that I was only refreshed and invigoratr 
ed by the bath, and who tried to make me love 
his granite hills more than I did my own 
beautiful sunny South. He certainly was 
eloquent, but he failed in that effort. There 
we sat, evening .alter evening, engaged in 
what Plato says is the highest earthly en- 
joyment—conversation — while the chande- 
liers blazed, and groups of beautiful women 
shimmpring in silks and glittering with dia- 
monds, danced, sang and flirted with hand- 
some men, dignified statesmen, leading spir- 
its of the age, who thus basked in the sun- 
light of beauty, and, as it were, laved their 
weary pinions in the iridescent spray of her 
sparkling fancy ere returning to the cares of 
busy hfe. But our circle was completa 
Sometimes it was extended by others drop- 
ping in, for we were no^ exclusive, but we 
were content with each other and wished 
for no more. Ah 1 X wonder, where they alj 
are now, and if they ever think of me. 

The next that rises before me is a winter 
spent in the South, still further away — the 
South, not as it is now^ one scene of desolar 
tion, but as it was then, the home of peace 
and happiness to all. There are memories 
of long rambles through the fragrant piny 
woods, and along the dark sliiggish streams, 
where the yellow Jasamine hung in festoons 
from tree to tree, and live oaks and magnol- 
ias hundreds of years old swayed their state- 
ly heads to the passing breeze; and ot 
mornings spent in wandering through the 
gardens, redolent of tube-rose and orange 
flowers ; and evenings on tlie ivy-clad gal- 
lery, while 
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''To the tinkUng of the light goiUr 
Sweet «tooped the Western loii, tweet roie the eren- 
lug eCar/* 

There, too, were fHends, for what pleas- 
ure can alt the combined beauties of nature 
impart uncbeered by the touch of a sympa- 
thetic band, or the glance of an appreciative 
eye ? There was the dignified, elegant Mro. 
W., presiding over her almost regal home, 
with the grace ot a queen, and the fHend and 
companion of her two beautifbl daughters, 
Ida and Mattle. They were all fine musi- 
cians, brilliant and hospitable, and sur- 
rounded by all that iB attractive and beauU- 
Ibl in a home, no wonder their rooms were 
filled with the most refined and cultivated 
persons, and the time spent there is long to 
be remembered. There was her nephew, 
Col. R, in the army, then at home on fur- 
lough. How handsome, hov^ brilliant he 
was, and always ready for anything that 
would amuse the numerous gues|s— would 
talk politics with the old gentleman, go 
shopping and visiting With the young ladies, 
accompany the piano with the guitar, and 
sing duets with us all during the day, but 
when the sun sank low as twilight ap- 
proached, he was sure to have something 
which would appear more beautifbl from 
the bay window In the back parlor, and I 
must go there to examine it. Perhaps it 
was a rare exotic found in some fViends con- 
■M^atory, or only a bunch of violets which 
he would ask me to fiuten h& my brooch. It 
would not surprise me If some of those flow- 
ers could be found yet, withered and yellow, 
between the leaves of a book ; or perchance 
tt was a passage to be read flrom some favt>r- 
ite author, and sometimes he would bring 
the guitar and ask for a song, but would not 
add the deep, rich tones of bis own voice, 
but sat and listened and said he preferred 
solos at that hour. But this was not often, 
fbr the music attracted the otliers, and in- 
stead of gathering in a group round the pi- 
ano in the fW>nt room, or strolling m the gar 
den, they came to the bay window, and our 
tete-a4ete conversation was lost for tlie even- 
ing, until, by a tacit understanding, the two 
cbaih in the window and the hour were ap- 
propriated to us. 

What long, delightful chats we had, while 
music and laughter and the pleasant hum of 
converBation floated in from the other room ! 



And If a moonlight walk was proposed he 
was sure to offer roe his arm, and asked 
every evenrag if I would ride in th^ monii> 
ing. I often told him he asked me first pure- 
ly out of respect to my offe, that I knew he 
prefbrred a mad gallop with the girls to the 
slow canter, which was my favorite gait 
Then the girls would laugh while he would 
cast a quizical look at me, bow profoundlf , 
and say he had great respect lor age, either 
with or without beauty ; and many a long, 
delightfbl ride we had through the pinj 
aisles, where the thick carpet spread by the 
long leaves scarcely gave a sound of the 
horses' hoofe, and the wreaths of long moss 
festooned the trees, giving a funeral aspect 
to the landscape, until one evening, when the 
winter was for spent, as we sat in the bay 
window — but I forget ! I am not writing a 
story, and must leave that scene for another 
time. 

And there was ^rs. L., one of Georgia's 
sweetest poetesses. What deligbtfbl days 
we spent there together ! And yountc Qeorge 
B., Just pluming his wings for a 'brilliant 
flight in the literary world ; and many other 
fair faces rise up before me as I write, and 
beg to be mentioned, and other winters spent 
under still different circumstances— all gone 
now into the misty past, but none without 
its modicism of enjoyment and its bright 
pictures, which gleam out like rays of sun* 
light in memory's perspective. On some the 
dust of years is be(dnning to gather, and 
otliers are blotted with stains of blood, and 
dark with the shadows of death and sorrow^ 
but these are enough for the present, for I, 
who have *' tread the perfbmed chambers of 
the great," and sipped the sparkling dia- 
monds of delight fh>m the cup of existence^ 
am sitting here alone in this scene of disor- 
der; tor the war, the cruel, bloody war, 
which brought such anguish and desolation 
upon our sunny land, came upon us, and its 
stealing, burning, tearing down, and eman- 
cipating ordeal clipped my wings, and I had 
not the power to fly loqger, and came back 
here, unlike birds ol lighter plumage, to try to 
build a nest out of the old one. 

I said Just now tliat I was alone. No, 
thank Gk>d, I am not. On the table where I 
am writing is a spelling book. A Webster's 
spelling book—blue-backed and dog-eared. 
Just such a one as I tised to handle—well I 
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ihoold not like to my how many years since, 
bat it has been several— and an arfthmetie, 
Ate, pencil and a Latin Grammar, and 
what do they sayf Why, that there are 
dlildi^n about! 

Tes, in t{ie bed yon see through that open 
door there are two little sleepere, and those 
rosy Ups so sweetly smiling in innocent 
drmms breatiie their prayers at my knee, and 
can me ^* mother.** 

Thank Qod for the gifts of children ! How 
Ihe touch ot their little hands, and their 
warm, heartfelt caresses keep the chill 
ftom one's heart, and reconcile us to the 
bites and atfngs of ^ntrageons forture ! How 
oar sad thoughts vanish before their little 
Wiles and merry sports! Ko household can 
be totally unhappy when these IHtle sun- 
beams play upon the floor. But what a 
care they ftie ! What an awfbl respoiraibilitv 
bangs around every mother, when she re- 
flects that she is training an immortal soul, 
not ouly for the part it is to play in this 
world, tmt for eternal happiness or misery in 
flie next ! And when she sees the ef^t of a 
Word or eren a look of hers, reHeqted in the 
minror-Iike face, how carefbl, how prayerftil 
Ought I she to be that nothing is stamped 
there but the pure and the good. Life is 
bright and full of interest to them ; their 
Mttle minds are unfolding like the petals of 
a rose, and It is in her power, to a great ex- 
fen t, to give the coloring to each leaf. 

When I reflect upon the Ideas caught up, 
and the opinions*! formed when a child— 
many of them cling to me yet— by listening 
to a conversation, or even a sentiment ex- 
pressed by one m whom I had confidence, I 
tremble to think of the association to which 
toy little ones are now subjected, for* thehr 
minds are Uke sponge, and they are con- 
stantly Imbibins: something, as it were, fW>m 
the very atmosphere around. A child may 
be building card houses, or spinning a top 
in a room, apparently unconscious of what 
is passing around him, but he is seldom so 
iA)eorbed by his occupation as not to hear 
What is said in his presence. This l know 
ftom experience. When I was a child- 
blessed time — I wish it would come back 
ij^ain ! there was very line society where my 
ftther lived. Among other cf^nstant visit- 
ors was an eminent divine. He was a tall, 
handsome man, with large, dreamy-looking 



eyes, which was so beautiful that a Httle fel- 
low just three years old, after seeing him 
once, turned to a lady in the room and said : 
** Aunty, Mr. ^'s got eyes I ** 

His appearance was very imposing, and no 
one who had once seen him would ever for- 
get him— so I have heard others remark, and 
such is mv memory of him, and perhaps 
what he said in my presence made a greater 
impression than if it had been spoken by a 
more ordinary looking person. 

On one occasion he said how terrible it 
was to die and he fsrgaUen — to pass away 
fVom earth— to drop, like a broken link, fh)m 
the beautifbl associations of llfb, and your 
place in human hearts, perhaps, be fillect by 
another ! From that time I thought to he 
forgotten the most terrible thing that could 
befall me ! And when the time came for me 
to gx> ofl^ to school the agony of leaving 
home was in the fear that they might for- 
get me there while I was away ; and it has 
clung to me throufi:h life. Even now, when 
parting with a fHend, the words will often 
force themselves to my Mp, "Don't forget 
me!*' 

It was wrong in a Minister of the Oospel 
to advance such an idea, but he little thought 
it would take juch root in one young heart, 
and live there long after be had passed to 
his dreamless sleep, and— is not forgotten. 

In another conversatton he spoke of the 
presence of God as exhibited In His works, 
and said there is not a flower that Hits ita 
Oagile head in the ];Mithless prairie, and with- 
ers and &1l8 without being seen by human 
eye, but whispers of the presence of God. 
From that day to this I rarely ever see a 
flower— it may only be a blue-eyed anemone 
that hangs In a fVail cluster by some wood- 
land path, a gorgeous exotic fh)m distant 
lands, or only a simple bloom of the wheat — 
witliout thinkhig, ^*Here, too, we see th^ 
hand of the Great Arehitect." 

These two ideas I have always been able 
to trace distinctly to the words he used when 
conversing with older members of the fam* 
fly, and perhaps had not observed the little 
child who was dressing a doll, or playing 
with a kitten in a comer of room. There 
are others which I can now trace to him 
though his words and the cfrcumstances 
Which called them forth have passed away; 
but I know, fipom What I have since heard. 
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that they sprang from seed be casually 
sowed. 

In childhood it was impressed upon me 
that a good memory was no mark of intel- 
lect ; that abstract dates and facts were ob- 
served only by the plodding and common 
place, and it was years and years before I 
could disabuse my mind of the erroneous 
idea, and learn the proper use of memory. 
1 did not know when or how the impression 
had been made until a few days since. A 
lady who knew him well in those days re- 
marked, that he looked upon memory as a 
secondary faculty ; and argued that a man 
ougtit to draw thoughts and ideas irom his 
own brain, and not a-am it with those of 
others ; and that even the events of history 
should be remembered by tlie ideas which 
pervaded certain ages ; that they should be 
regarded as the motive power of the revo- 
lutions which have convulsed tlxe world, in- 
tellectually, morally, and politically ; marking 
the various stages of progress until it has 
reached its present state of civilization. 

Then, said I, I have him to thank for many 
« confased lesson, not only in the school 
room, but also in the detail? of eyery day 
life, though be referred to it as employed In 
the highest order of philosophical research, 
while the child applied it generally. 

This chain of recollections has been sug- 
gested by thinking on the importance oC a 
child's association ty and I could mention 
many other instances of the kind, for I oHen 
amuse myself by taking some prominent idea 
and tracing it up, as you would follow a 
stream to its source, and find many ot them 
extend far back into the sunny hours of 
childhood, fbr we cannot tell what thouglit 
or expression the little tendrils of a child's 
mind will clasp and cling to ; how he will 
turn it over and over in his own little way 
when he is lying on the grass looking up at 
the blue sky, and patch bits of conversation 
together, and invent theories of his own, all 
suggested by a few words that have attracted 
his attention. 

Not only have the persons with whom a 
child associates great influence in forming 
his character, but his surroundings generally 
are of the first importance. Dr. Johnson 
says early associations are never overcome, 
but so thoroughly are they interwoven with 
the fibres of our nature that one's taste in 



old age invariably turns back to those tbingfk 
by which he was surrounded, and which he 
loved in early life, and I have seen it exem- 
plified in XQAny instances, but will only men- 
tion two of them here. One was a lady who 
had l^n reared in the plainest manner, not 
only without property, but also without 
taste or refinement, and afterwards became 
immensely wealthy. Nature had eodowed 
her with a -strong mind and tact in suck 
a remarkable degree that her want of ear- 
ly advantages was rarely observed in so- 
ciety, and she really enjoyed her wealth, 
for many yeu^, but when I knew her she h&d 
passed Uie allotted three score years and ten^- 
and had returned, in a great measure, to 
primitive tastes and habits ; and I have seei^ 
her sitting in a magnificent room, surround- 
ed by all the appliances of wealth, wearing » 
homespun dress and plain cambric cap, eat- 
ing only tlie coarsest food, and taking.no 
pleasure except in work — coarse sewing, or 
knitting, or mending old clothes; and when 
her children remonstrated, and begged her 
not to do such things, and offered her xfiore 
delicate fare, she would say no. That waa 
what she did and what she loved when a 
child, and now that she was dd and cl^Udish 
again she did not care for anythmg else, and 
ad it was useless to argue the point, they per- 
mitted her to indulge in her coa^ diet and 
homely pursuits without further molestation. 
The other example was the very opposite 
in every respect She had been reared. in 
afiSuence, and lived in luxury until the death 
of her husband, when she was deprived of 
all but the bare necessaries of lite, and was 
compelled to labor with her own hands to 
support and educate her children, and as old 
age came upon her she, too, went back to 
early tastes and habits. Her room, was al- 
ways neat and clean, though the furniture 
was very plain ; her dress of the \>esi mate- 
rial she could afibrd, a white lace cap, otlen 
so darned the patem was obscure, and a silJL 
or white muslin handkerchief neatly folded 
around her neck. 8he, too, worked, but it 
was from a sense of dut^ more than the love 
of it, and the bright needles glittered in her 
withered hands, but she wanted only soft, 
fine yams to knit, 01: fine, Iright sewing, 
which she executed beautifully, notwith- 
standing her impaired sight, and when flow- 
ers were in bloom she would gather a bunch 
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and put them in a glass on her table as regu- 
larly as the morning came. Pinks, lilacs 
and sweet Williams were her favorites, for 
she said they grew in proflision in her moth- 
er's garden, and recalled her childish days 
and happiness. 

Is not the contrast striking? Will any 
one doubt the existence of those feelings, 
which had lain dormant during the active 
portion of her life, but again came forth 
when surrounding objects had ceased to in- 
terest — as the stars are visible ohly when the 
ran has set They are there through the 
day all the same, but are lost in the sun's 
brightness, and when he has sunk in hi^ 
Western bed, they gleam out, faintly and 
dimly at first, bnt grow brighter as the night 
advances, until there h no lights but theirs — 
jost as the early impressions of a child's 
heart assert their undying influences in old 
age. So, if you wish your children to take 
an elevated stand in life and in feeling, sur- 
tpund their youth by such things as are 
elevating in their nature. Teach them to 
love the beautiful— not to scorn work of any 
kind, if it is necessary, but do not make 
them look upon it as the one and only ob- 
ject in life, but give them innocent and pleas- 
ant recreations, and lea'd them to feel that 
tiiere are higher and holier things than the 
accumulation of property, and they will not 
forget the lessons when the time of the sing- 
ing of birds is past, when the heart fails and 
the weight of years is heavy upon themf 

There now, what a long, rambling, desul- 
tory thing I have written I But it is only 
for recreation. A country parson lias his re- 
creations, why should not a country woman 
faav«herB? I have been hard at work to- 
<!ay,and, Just between oui"sclves, I don't like 
ft But of this more anon. After tea was 
over, and books and slates abandoned, the 
Bttle eye« grew heavy, and at last closed in 
sleep, aiid I was left alone. The fire blazed 
brightly, but the wind sighed moumfblly 
Itfound the house, the shutters creaked upon 
their rasty hinges, and thoughts too busy and 
earnest became oppressive, and witljout any 
distinct plan of what I wished to say, I took 
up my peh and began to write. Perhaps it 
might turn out a song — perhaps turn out a 
sermon. One thought Suggested another, 
and I scrlbled on until the last leaf in the 
copy book in which I have been writhig has 



been filled, and the oil in the lamp is low. 
I will not refill it to-night Perhaps, at the 
close of another dky of physical labor the 
mind may as:ain demand recreation, and a 
new subject require a fresh supply of oil, for 
now I feel like joining Sancho Panza in his 
benediction — " Blessed be the man who in- 
vented sleep." 

[to be contikued.] 
»•• 

CtJBiosiTiEs OP Law.— in a Justice's 
Court, at Troy, New York, in a suit about 
six ducks, the ownership was decided by the 
peculiar squawking of the ducks. One of 
the claimants stated that his dueks were 
under a year old : the other that his were 
more than this. An expert was called to the 
stand, who set the ducks squawking, atad by 
their peculiarly coarse "squawk," affirmed 
that they were more tiian twelve months old. 
The Justice decided accordingly. 

In Manchester, New Hampshire, a man 
whose overcoat had been stolen from him 
recognized it, as he thought, on the back of 
another, and swore to its identity, bringing 
as a witness a woman who had once mended 
the lining. The latter also produced a wit- 
ness who swore to his having that identical 
coat for several months past. Both parties 
are known to be truthfiil, reliable men, and 
Judge Upton who was umpire in the case, 
beinrg sorely puzzled, declared that the pos- 
I sessor, as such, had the best right to retain it, 
since '* possession is nine points of the law.^ 

A SwBBT Tbkpbb.— No trait of lohaiaetflr 
is more valuable m a wokuan than the posses- 
sion of a sweet ten^per. Home can never he 
made happy without it. It is like the flowvn 
that spring up in our pathwi^, reviving aad 
cheering, us. Let a man go home at night* 
weary and worn by the toils of the day, how 
spothmg is a word dictated by a good dispo* 
sition 1 It is sunshine falling on his hear^ 
A sweet temper has a Boothisg influenoe over 
the mind of a whole fiunily. Where it isfouud 
\jk the wife and mother, you ohserve kindneas 
and love piedominating over the satond 
feelings of a bad heart Smile, kind word% 
characteri2e tbe^hildren, and peace and lore 
have their dwelling there. Study, then, fo 
acquire a sweet temper. It is more valuably 
than gold ; it captivates more than beauty, 
and to the clbse of lite it retains all its tfeaik- 
ness and power. 
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Poetry is an **old song." If I wure de- 
pending on writing sometiiing that every 
one would see, and no one read, I would 
write a poem. No matter how full of con- 
sdentioosness and passionate music, no mat- 
ter bow strong and deep its inspiration might 
be, I would sit quietly down^ smoke my 
pipe in pleasing security, and feel no doubt 
about my success in totally obscuring my- 
9e}£ The lately discovered exact science of 
mimetics is fast *' doing, up" the darling ex- 
elusives who used to make garrets immortal 
while they soaked the classic crust in cheap 
coffee. Our mimetic professors can so easily 
photograph a Tennysonian octosyllabic ode 
that twenty-fiye cents per dozen is vety good 
pay, and guarantees a fortune. We already 
have a score of feUows in America out-devil- 
ing the devil on the Swinburne sensation at 
a penny a atamza. This is all vejy well in 
its way, considering the times ; but who can 
help anathemising the way and the times. 
As we* have said, nobody reads poetry,iind 
ai^ood enough reason may bo assigned for it, 
only by remembering that patience, even 
Job*s, may become threadbare, that too much 
of a good thhig is fit for nothing. Do you-> 
now answer on your life — do you know of a 
single man, woman, child, or seamstress, 
among all your aequaintanoes, who does not 
write pretty hk dog^rel, and confidently ex- 
p^ some di^ to liv« kx a iwo'Story man- 
don aad keep a carriage and pair? Do you 
know that Boutbcm jomnalaare really atraid 
to Mje«t Miss Dipaninny*B articles, because 
Miss Dipanimy has forty-two cousins who 
«ibecribe for these journals, and are taking 
poetical lessons under Miss Dipaninny ? Do 
jroQ know that Jlr. Mulentbrink gets hts 
^eepy essays into .print by getting up clubs 
in- hki publisbersf Do you know that Oatb- 
ariae Ludnda Oow^inger writes for eleven 
jpapeia onder nine different natna de plume, 
eomptting her poems fro«i old volumes of 
^e Ledger toad Murwrf O, who would boa 
I 



* The proooim we it more enphonioos sod f^^gaai 

hSii 1. 



Not long since, rummaging in an old chest, 
we came across the poems of La Chausee. 
In an extremely French way, many good 
things are (H^wded into his "EpUre De OUo^ 
one of which Is thus worded : 

** (Test a reigret qa* Ap|io1loii voqi inspire, 
Bi voos forcez let cordea de.ea lyre.** 

But the harp of Apollo was never patented, 
and so any fair Journeyman cabinet-maker 
can put one up to order, provided you an 
not aristocratic in your notions, and don*t 
care atxHit ivory and gilding. Now, we aio 
frankly of the opinion that no man was ever 
less like AppoUo than La Chausee, or more 
inclined ''fare^ ks oorde$ de sa ^yrs.** Nev- 
ertheless, he was rather knowing, and said 
much to the point on the subject of poeta 
and poetasters Putting on some airs, he 
sings, very complacently— 

''Poor maintenir notre Kkjire et dob charmea, 
. ie D*al beBoio que de xtoe pn^ne armes,** 

But if La Chausee were here to-day he 
would need the sword of Achilles and the 
legions of Cssar to clear out Parnassus and 
defend Helicon. As fur his 

*' Doax anuuemeMta, 
e e e au dessae dee ratnet raieonoemeiita,** 

They are tame beside the "lofty tumbling^** 
of the Southern muse, which easily summer- 
saults as higli over "<2d» fmi%ee fxueanns- 
merUe^^ as La Chausee imagined himselir 
above his tuneful compatriots. But whskt 
we intended to say of La Chausee is, that Ua^ 
criticism reminded us of that of the Soutb 
in that it is Just a line atH> re nothing. Where 
is ^e Southern author whose woriss have 
been carefully analyzed and held upresohred 
before the public by a Southern crilic f Not 
one may be found. If you see a sketch of 
one of our fictitionista or poets, made bj 
another, envy spoils what duty would do, or 
blockheadedness makes itseli conapkuotis la 
miserable attempts at tmmbaatic euk>gy. 
This is just why Parnassus is crowded with 
pigmies ; this is why poetiy is not read,imd 
above all, this is why any deeenttman bluidi- 
es when he is called a poet in the South. 
This, too, if carefiiUy studied, wiU QxpUia 
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tbiU anomaly of Soathem letters which 
forces oar best writers to/ot unaoticed while 
Mias Cowsliager and Jimai^ Whnmy are 
forever before the public. These upstart 
MH&bslraUs will glf« iSMe hope of salirAlioo 
for space eaoogh in a Joomal to let the sab- 
scribers icaow tbegr can writesonietfainff that 
looks and soonds for ail tbe world like Miotic 
gibberish. This being so, can a fine scholar 
aad aoooonpllshed writer appear in such com- 
paa j ' He will rot first Then we need 
critidsaL We want writers and editors who 
are not timAd^ ndther foaring to oeascire nor 
to praise when neoessacy, critics who wSU 
send Miss GowsUnger to the wash-tub, and 
Jhnmy Winuny to the plow. This done, 
poetry will be read. Bits of balderdash and 
fostian^Hke namby-pamby ought to be 
matched firom '* oar poetical column,^ and 
torn into shreds by such men as Poe and 
Johnson. Those rich gems of poe^ now 
lying unnoticed shonk) be taken op and lor- 
logly exhiliited by such a man as Bouthey or 
Kit North. Jump onto the tit-mice of Uler- 
atnre and demolish them, and the ea|^ will 
appear. It a man or a woman once gets 
into a ** literacy way ^ you ha^ him or her 
to kill ere the nodon is quieted, and this is 
Just what is needed now. Some forty thou- 
sand must be mercilessly murdered in the 
South. 

So much by way of prefhce. We come 
now to speak of a poet, and this is saying a 
great deal ; not too much, for F. O. Ticknor 
deserves more praise than our feebleness can 
give him, perhaps less censure than the small 
amount we shal^ b^tow. To say that Tick- 
nor is the embodiment of our ideal poet 
would be far too much to venture, only hay- 
ing seen three short ballads firom bis pen ; 
but we do not hesitate to say that he prom- 
Iks more than any other Soathem poet 
whom we know. His faults are entirely of 
offilssioii, and €ome of his lore of condae> 
nets generally, rarely of haste. In his little 
ballad " Cotton " he has not been quite deia- 
itiye. Terseness is a quality very essential 
to elegance of style, but in this poem ex- 
treme terseness nanowly misses yagueness. 
ndmor*B poems are too short even for songs. 
This is a rather grave fimH, but not so grave 
as the other extreme, not vo grave as the 
Bonotone ot ^My Maryland," or the bom- 
bast of ''Ashes of akny." Poe was about 



correct in his rules by which he constructed 
the " Raven." A poem of the length of 
" Locksley Hal^ " The Raven," " Lady Ger- 
aldine*8 Courtship,** or of "Our Lady of 
Pain," is near the golden mean. A song « 
proper should be of about the length of De 
Beraiiger's '' Le Retour Dans La Patrie," or 
of Koeni^*s " Sword Song." Brevity spoils 
many otherwise good songs. Morris, in his 
field, and Foster in his, have fallen into this 
error. At Uie other extremity stand the 
Ittlian song-makere. 

"The Tii^nians of the Vall^" is, de- 
spite its brevity, the best war song of the 
South ; best in conception, liest in execu- 
tion, best in effect. It is not as florid as 
"Lifi) in the Old Land Tet,** less carelessly 
constructed than " A Ciy to Arms," and 
shows less of affectation than the** Cameo 
Bracelet" It has none of theforensie bom- 
bast of ** Clouds in the West," nothing of the ^ 
carU of " Zollicoffer." The reader may test 
the truth of our assertions by comparing 
these poems. They all may be found in 
Sims* " War Poetiy." 

Ticknor^s style is that best suited to force- 
ful ballads. Something in the direct and 
clear-ringing exprestion of his song. Just 
above mentioned, reminds us of 
^' Malt qnand U pmrrt tbsmpagne 
Fat tax i»roie Mz etracgvta, 
^ X4ii,btaT«ittoa0le94Mi8ea, 
SemMalt teol tcnir la aanptgM.** 

And this is firom De Beranger*s most toiielk> 
ingsong. With TIeknor, as with Beranger, 
strength is simplksity, art is natnndness. 

Many poets know, but few will acknowl- 
edge, that to stir tbe feelings and reach the 
inmost heart of the mass, one most make 
use of those materials sniied to the ynlgar 
understanding. Just here we remember a 
stanzaftom that inimitable ballad " La Yache 
Perdue," of Oasinier Detavigne. It is the 
final stanoa: 



*'UBtolr,ai 
•Keza, poor t^abiiter, 
De ta come peat-etra 
Tn reriendmt hearter. 
81 U fluaine eet marte, 

Kata. 
qpiravrrlmlspQffte, 
AhtabtNeiar 

Now, audi Inna^ Mithli ** Tadie Perdne"* 
narrowly miss being of the highest order of 
poetry. Dr. Ticknot^s baHad of ''Little 
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Giffln" is a ballad of the style of Delavigne. 
It is nearly akin to the most exalted song. 
The opening stanza is a bold swell of mu- 
sic, something clarion-like : 

'* Oat of the focal and foremost Are, 
Out of the hospital walls, as dire. 
Smitten of grape-shot and gangrene, 
(Eighteenth battle and he sixteen,) 
Spectre, such as jon seldom see. 
Little Giffln, of Tennessee.'* 

The identical ryme of the last couplet is 
no small defect, but this is lost in the ex- 
ceedhig terseness of expression, the outright 
bdldness and direct vigor of the rhetorical 
stroke. Our poets dally with their concep- 
tions, as a cat with a mouse, all except Tick- 
nor. He seizes his idea at once, thrusts it 
into a position of strong relief, fastens it 
there, and is done. Technically speaking, 
his style is ^ymmic. If we could beUeYe him 
guilty of imitation, we would say Ticknor 
imitates the French song-makers, not liter- 
ally, not metrically, but in expression. We 
do not know that he is acquainted with 
French literature. If he is, he must admire 
such verses as— 

** Oh ! qui me rendia mon Helene, 
Bt ma montagne et le grand chene t 
Lear soavenlr fkit tons les Joare, 

Ma peine : 
Mob pas sera mea amoan 
Tonjoura." 
Not that we find any points of actual simi- 
larity in this and "* Little Giffin." No two 
poems could be more umike in conception 
and movement, but the straight-forward 
mode of saying simply Just what is meant is 
striking in both. Another stanza of *' Little 
Giflto;" 

H ' Johnson^s pressed at the front, they say,* 
Little Giffln was op and away ; 
A tear, his first, as he said good-bye. 
Dimmed the glint of his steel-hlae eye: 
* rn wrtte^ if spared.* There was news of the fight. 
Bat iioae of Giffln ; he did not write.** 

Some one, disposed to be hypocritical, may 
see a little dimness in the filling up of this 
strong ontline, but the form, the idea is com- 
plete to the dullest understanding. Indeed, 
the poem b a rough but peri'ect i2;em, telling 
rather of what Ticknor may do, than of what 
he has done. It rounds off half solemnly, 
half playfully, in an expression of that sort 
of musing naturally bred of Giffln's history : 

** I Bom«tfanee flmcy that when Fm king. 
And my gallant conrtiarsfbrm aring. 
All so thoaghtless of power and pel^ 



And each so loyal to all bat self, 
Fd give the best, on his bended knee. 
Tea, barter the iMoft fbt the loyal^ 
Of Little Giffln, pf Tennessee T* 

Now, here is no staining for effect, no flona- 
dering to get np a foam, but hereto the whole 
of that sttutly art which is the spirit of m 
troe popular ballad. It is this art of sketch-^ 
ing touching events so as to make them^ 
rouse the sympathies, while they fan the fires 
of patriotism, that constitutes the peculiar 
tact of song-writing. How beautifolly dis- 
played in the following from Gasimer DeUi» 
vigne, though it is of a dog he dngs : 

" C'est la qa*Il attend d*henre en hcnre, 
Qn*i1atme,qaMl soafflre, qn*l] plenre, 

Bt qm*ll monrra. 
Quel tat son nom t C^est an mystere I 
Jamais la voix qai luifht chore 

Ne le dira. 
Passant, qne ton fhmt se deoonrre : 
Ia plas d*iin braye est endormi ; 
Des floors poar le martyr da LoaTie, 
Un pen de pain poar son aml.^' 

How admirably this same tact closes up 
the last stanza of the '' Yhfghuans of the 
Valley:" 

'*3iit still the Goldea Horae-shoe Knights 
Their OldJOomlnlon keep. 
Whose foes have found oQchanted ground. 
Bat not a knight asleep." 

Ticknor is, we believe, a Georgian, bat he 
is, nevertheless, the mmstrel of Yirginia's 
chivalry. He promises to become a poet of 
the first rank. This is our opinion, whatev- 
er it may be worth, but since there is ** no 
disputing ab^ut tastes,^ time alone can disr 
close the truth. We are of those who hav^ 
faith m the future. It Clm be of lljttle avail 
to dote on the gk)ry of a fajr-gone Golden 
Age, whose ligl\t does not even reach us in 
our dreamsL 

" Vfutg ydip vttU ^atc, izdp^axi rt, f^re t« 

^fieTr ^^ kX(o^ oiov dKo^ofiev, oOdi rt 

We hope for the poet yet to be, even ii 
the p^t does hold the ashes o/ days whose 
splendor is to us unknown. We love a good 
song, but the song-maker is not th^ poet, ke 
does not fill the greater caves of our lon^ 
ing with music. He stirs us to action, to 
god-liko deeds, but this action, these deede 
are, more or less, of the earth earthy. The 
great realm of dreams is the kingdom of tlie 
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poet that is to be. This poet does not lie in 
an um of antiquity, a hand-full of dust ; he 
may be breathing bow. He is, if he is, one 
alone in all the world. His curling hair is 
stroked by no hand of love—to him such 
passion b base. He looks through the veil 
of sensual desiie to the full-blown amoiur of 
elysinm, forgetting life, ignoring death. He 
stands afar off from men, yet, like the Prince 
of Peace, he is drawn towards the innocence 
of children. Essentially a man of the lotti- 
est type, he sees no beauty in the Impertec- 
tlonfl of humanity, and his self-isolation may 
be taken for misanthropy. He is endowed 
with a fine sense and keen enjoyment of the 
beautiful, which is the essence of everything 
worthy, whether in tlie moral or physical 
universe, whether of repose or of action. He 
looks beyond wordy schemes and systems to 
the true philosophy which is harmony, mto 
that labyrinth of shadows, the types of per- 
fect substances, wrapping his visions about 
Mm in a mantle of splendor— a cocoon of 
more than silken glory. He has a consumate 
command of language. He knows the swell 
and plunge of sentences, the mmute shades 
d thought and the manner of fixing them, 
not only firmly, but musically— no^y singly, 
now in clusters, as may suit his purpose. He 
asks for no man's praise, cares for no man*s 
frown. He sings to himself snatches of that 
music which is of Aidenn, cadences caught 
in some lone ikook of dream-lapd, and he 
only sings to slake his own thirst for song, 
or to cast awav gems that he may gather 
more. As Saadi made his garden another 
universe, so does the poet make his bower a 
realm of visions. No strained fancies halt 
or Hmp among the roses of passion or the 
Ifllles of regret, where wanders the dream- 
kwt child of song, but ever from the sorrow- 
shady dells, or anon fh)m the gurgling wells 
of joy, up swell wild thrills of music, pas- 
ibn-rich, on gusts of balmy air, like that 
which throbbed when Orpheus struck his 
lyre In the most golden days ol Thrace. We 
. see him stand at even, looking towards the 
sun-set gate, his body here, he beyond the 
gate, into the land where sun-sets are no 
more. Weseehim,stinom,gpdownaQH>ng 
the children by, the brook. He laughs like 
theih, he jplays like them, but all the time he 
looks into the innocent deq;>s of baby ey«0, 
Sf one vrho sees a wonder ; he strokes soft 
2 



cataracts of crinkling, golden hair, and 
smiles as one in a dream. Lo ! the song is 
bom. It is not a spiced mixture, deftly 
wrought, to please the million ; it is the sil- 
ver warp of ftincy and the golden woof of 
dreams. Nor is it all passive, the mere 
splendor of quiescence. Here is power 
fiinging out blows into the teeth of creeds, 
rigid logic against sparkling sophism. Here 
is imagining more wonderful than apoca* 
lypse ; here are dreams that hurl down re- 
ality. Courage is the birth-right of the poet. 
He strikes his harp with sinewy hand under 
the tyrant's frown and before the prison 
doors. No jterror can hush his songs. When 
shall the poet come, strong of purpose, o^tr 
nght, defiant, yet pure and good, simple as 
Burns, yet grander than Homer, clear out the 
clogged-up reed of Pan, and pipe to all the 
world ? 

Christ's Sympatiiy fob thb Poor.— The 
Son of God appears to have felt an especial 
sympathy for the poor. Some of his most 
tender words of consolation were expressly 
intended for them. ** Behold the fowls ot 
the air, ior they sow not, neither do they 
rei^, nor gather into bams ; yet your Heav- 
enly Father feedeth them. Are ye not much 
better than they?** ^'Blessed are the poor 
in spirit; for theirs is the kingdom ol heav^ 
en.** The rich were not shut out ; Nicode- 
mus, the ruler, was received ; the offerings 
of the wise men of the East were accepted. 
But let us not forget that it was emphatically 
to the poor that the blessed Gospel was 
preached. 

Poverty, snfibred in fellowship with the 
Son ot God, and stlaced by his sympathy, 
has a lustre greater than that which sparkles 
from the dkidems of kings. The pious Laz- 
arus is comforted not only when borne to 
Abraham's ixwom, but wh^i lying m rags at 
the gate, seeking crumbs fjom the rich man's 
table. His crust may be sweetened with re- 
flections such as these: "Am I poor? so 
was my Lord. Am I hungry? so was my 
Lord. Am I homeless ? the Son 61 man had 
not where to lay his head. Shall not the 
disciple be as his Lord, and the servant ra 

hisgreatlfeflter?"— A X. 0. E, 
■—■■■< 00 » . — 
. — If ypu T^old add lustre to your accom- 
plishments, sCudy a noodest bduivior. Xp 
excel in anything valuable is great 
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OR, THE WIFE'S ERROR. 

BT MBS. BMMA L. SBD6WICK. 

** To be wroth with one we lore does woik ttfce madness in the brain.** 



It is to a splendid mansion in one of the 
rtreetsof New York, sacred to the "upper 
ten," that I would call your attention. It 
was fitted up with all " the modern improve- 
ments/* as the advertisements say, and the 
floors were car];>eted with rich fabrics, which 
muifled the sound of the footstep. Broad 
mirrors reflected back the ^^azer's form on 
every side, and the pictures which hung in 
their costly frames upon the walls gave evi- 
dence of taste as well as wealth. The luxu- 
rious sofks and ottomans Invited to repose, 
and the tables, strewn with annuals in splen- 
did bindings, and costly trifles, seemed to 
aay tha.t want had found no entrance herew 
It nad not, bat a fiend of fai greater malig- 
nancy was even then enthroned In this seem- 
ing mansion of happiness, the serpent of 
this fair Eden. On the second floor, which 
was fitted up with an elegance only second 
to the fiiBt, was a library. Here, indeed, was 
a rich intellectual feast. Here were the stand- 
ard historians and biographers, poets and 
novelists. Opening out of the libraiy was a 
perfect little gem of a boudoir, evidently f^ 
Bished and arranged by the hand of aSeo 
tion for some lovckl one. And it was so. 
This was the chosen sanctum of the mis- 
tress of the house, and here she had spent 
many happy hours, but now she lay upon 
the lounge in a perfect abandonment of 
grief. 

She sobbed with such vehemence that her 
face and neck became crimson. FhiaQy ris- 
ing, she shook back iVom her &ce her long 
black curls, revealing a countenance of ex- 
quisite beauty, and b^an pacing up and 
down the room. 

Suddenly she stopped, and clenching Imt 
little while hand (that was superfluous, lor 
who ever beard of a heroine who had not a 
•mall white hand?) and stamping her foot 
with a foroe which threatened to demolish 
the tiny toilet slipper, she exclidmed— 

•« I will go homer I will •ot submit to 
such insult! I will liever look upon his 



&ce again. Is this the love he professed for 
me? Is this keeping the vows which he 
took at the altar but one year ago ? The 
perfidious wretch I 1 hate him I *' 

And with this her self-control vankhed, 
and, like a true woman, she biuat into aa 
agony of tears, and threw herself again upon 
the lounge. She remained m this position 
for a little time, then risiug she went to her 
wardrobe, and selecting from it a plain, dark 
silk, after bathing her eyes and arrangin£ 
her curls, she proceeded to dress herself fojr 
a walk. 

Then goiuj; into the libraiy she seated her- 
self at a table, and drawing her portfolio to 
her, took a sheet of paper and hastUy wrote 
a few lines. She folded and was about to 
direct this note, when she stopped, and tear- 
jng it in pieces, exclaimed : 

" No I I will leave him without a word I 
His coifbcience, if he has one, will tell him 
whyl" 

Then taking from her pocket a note wrUr 
ten in a fair but tremulous female hand, and 
directed to Edward Marsden, Esq., she read 
it over, while a mingled expression of rage 
and grief passed over her countenance, and 
casting; a glance around the room, she sank 
into a chair and again burst into tea^ At 
last she arose, and laying the note before 
mentioned upon the table, she put on her 
bonnet, and drawing her vail over her face, 
left the bouse. We will now go back to her 
previous history. 

Helen Mafsdeu was the only child of Mr. 
Ruthven, one of our merchant princes. 
Amiable, beautiful, witty and rich, waa it 
strange that she had f^bundance of suitors ? 
They were numeious, but none made anj 
impression^ 

''Like thadowB they came, and like ahadowa thaj 

glanced 
VtoB the pure poliahedfee of her heart.** 

But tills could not last; th^** right pne** 
at last appeared In the shape of Edward 
Marsden. He was truly one to captivate % 

(18) 
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Buudan's lieart Tall in his p«90ii, graceftil 
in his mauMn, brilliant in conversatioQ, and 
with a handsome fiaoe glowing with eyery 
generoiis seotimeot, and but the reftez of 
hii soul, is it to be wondered at that Helen 
letnmed with passionate fenror the love 
which he lavish^ npoa her! She did in- 
deed loTe him with an intensitj at which 
Bbe herself was surprised. Tiie consent of 
ber parents was easUy obtained, for he was a 
natch for which many mammas were striT- 
faig. He WS& a Pbiladelphian by birth, and 
hsd come to New YortL some two years be- 
fore my tale coomiences, and started a large 
diy goods establishment As his fiither was 
both known and respected by onr merchants, 
his son received a courteoiis reception, and 
by his own good qnalities retained the es- 
teem of all who knew him. He had tieen 
Bsrried to Helen Ruthyen abont a year when 
we first introduced her to the reader, and till 
within a week she had been as happy as she 
eoold be. Time had brought no regrets, for 
esch day gaye her renewed assurance of the 
love and respect of her husband. 8he found 
in him all that her woman's heart could a^, 
snd on l^m she leaned, with that trusting, 
eanfiding love which is so beautifbl in wo- 
mto, and so flattering of man, for it speaks 
sf his superiority. I think this sense of the 
ivs^minenoe of the husband is an indispen- 
mble ingredient in coiijugal love. What 
woman can love a man with that absorb- 
iag; hitonse afiiecticm which she should if she 
Mlmtly adoiits the fiict that she is his equal, 
sad perhaps his superior hi everything f I 
do not believe in the doctrine which would 
place woman l)eside man, and make her his 
equal in the duUes and cares of life. Let 
ber share his joys and- sorrows, lightenine 
sae and doabiing the other ; let him feel that 
in hb wife be has a sure Mend and ready 
igrmpathiz^, one on whose tried afiection he 
BUQT rely through all time; but also let him 
renonber the words of that calAivphiloso- 
pber, Martin F. Tupper: 

"Hath the wisdomY it Is precious, bnt beware that 

thoaaxceod; 
99ejmmmn Msuit be ral^ieet, iMdths traesiastsfjU 

<tf thesaiatf." 

nothing la so sweet as to be ruled by those 
we k>ve and reverence. Now, fair readtf, 
cori not that rosy lip so scornfully, and de> 
dare that pou will never be ruled by any 



If you are still a maid«i, "heart 
whole and fancy free," I riiall but say, wait, 
and if in after years, when you have taken 
the sacred name of wife, you do not admit 
the truth of what I say, you are to be pitied. 
Yon may find, when too late, that my words 
are words of ** soberness and truth." If you 
are already a wife and deny what I say, then 
Qod hdp yon, for you may be married, but 
yon are not wedded. No ; love, true, conju- 
gal love, cannot exist without reverence ; 
passion may, but not that pure, holy, self- 
devoted aflfection which makes a life-time of 
happiness. 

Such was the love that Helen felt for her 
husband, and she was happy. But, alas! 
the cloud no larger than a man's hand was 
rising in her life's hori^n, threatening to ob- 
scure the brightness of her day. 

Some few days before my tale commences, 
she noticed that her husband's manner was 
abstracted, and that be fVcquently sighed 
heavily. She however accounted for it by- 
supposing that something connected with his 
business troubled him. One evening as she 
was about to retire, she sought her husband 
in the library, where he had been most of 
the time since he came up from tea. She 
found him asleep in his chair, apparently 
overcome with fatigue, and an unfinished 
letter before him. She stooped to awaken 
him with a kiss, when he moved uneasily, 
and murmured the name of "Annie" in 
tones of sorrowful afiection. 

Helen started as if an adder had stung heir, 
and gazed earnestly upon her sleeping hua 
band. Again he uttered the name, this time 
with a request for pardon. Helen waited to 
hear no more, but retired to her chamber 
with feelings which can be imagined better 
than described. 

&tie passed a restless night, and appeared 
at breakfast with dull eyes and pale cheeks. 
Her husljand noticed iier pallid looks, and 
asked her most ajfectionately if she were not 
well She replied, coldly and Ui a constrain- 
ed voice, that she was perfectly well He 
looked surprised at the tone in which she 
spoke, but made no Tejplfy, and soon fell into 
ttie abstracted manner which had lately be- 
come habitual to him. After breakfhst he 
prepared to go down town, and kissmg Hel- 
en, bade her good morning. After hii de- 
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parture she mnsed long and ' sadly upon tiie 
cause of her disturbance. 

At one moment indignation trhimphed, 
and she almost resolved to go home to her 
parents ; at the next came the thought that 
to leave her husband for no better cause than 
a few woids muttered in his sleep partook 
very much of the ridiculous. Still she felt 
unhappy. The name of "Annie " was ringing 
in her e«fi. Could it be possible that her 
. husband loved another ? The tliought was 
torture, but she could not banish it. She 
glanced her eyes around the room ; on every 
side were tokens of her huslmnd's love and 
watchful care. She opened an elegant writ- 
ing (lei^k, and took from thence a package 
of letters and a miniature. The letters were 
some which Edward had written to her dur- 
ing a temporary absence in Philadelphia, 
just previous to their marriage. The minia- 
ture he had given her when taking leave of 
her, wljen going on said journey. She read 
the letters ; they breathed a spirit of true, 
inanly, confiding love, and as she read she 
felt a conviction of her husband's truth steal- 
ing over her, and she thought '* might not 
that have been the name of some former 
friend?" At length she resolved to take 
no notice of this unless something more oc- 
curred. 

With this sensible resolution she prepared 
to meet her husband with a smiling counte 
nance, and cheerfully contnbute to his com- 
fort by every means in her power. 

Two days passed, and nothing more hap- 
pened to arouse tlie dormant fiend of Jeal- 
ousy. On the evening of the third day Ed- 
ward came home looking perturbed and un- 
happy. He had no appetite for lea, and 
when Helen spoke he answered her as If his 
heart was far away. 

The next morninc: at breaklhst he inform- 
ed Helen that he should be obliged to leave 
borne that day on a buMaen trip, and should 
probably be gone until the next night, and 
proposed to her that t^he should go home 
and remain untB he returned, when he would 
call at her father's for her. To this arrange- 
ment Hden readily consented, the more wil- 
lingly as she had not been home to remain 
so lont sinc6 her marriage; so bidding her a 
moflt ftfifectioDate adieu, Edward left her,sod 
slie went up stairs to make her fn^pacations 
tor her visit Ringing tor the oook aod 



housemaid, she told them of her propescd 
visit, and gave them the necessary directions 
for proceedfaig during her absence. This 
done, she busied herself in putthig away va- 
rious articles about h^ room. In doing this 
she took up a coat l)elonsing to her bw- 
band, and was gomg to place it In the ctothes 
press, when a letter fell out of the pocket. 
She stooped to pick it up, and was about (o 
replace it, when seeing it was directed in a 
feminine hand « curiosity urged her to read it, 
particularly as it was not sealed. I have no 
excuse to urge for her conduct. Shece^ 
tainly did very wrong. She had no right to 
read the letter of another, although that 
other was her husband. But read it she did, 
and its contents ran as follows : 
• " Deab Edward : If you ever loved me, 
come to me immediately upon the receipt of 
this, for I fear I am dying. Tou will find 
me at the same place. 

" Your affectionate, but broken-hearted 
" Annib." 

Imagine, if you can, the fbelings of Helen 
as she read this 1 It seemed to her as if light 
and lif^ were at once shut out from her. She 
looked at the date, it was the day befbre ; at 
the post mark, O fatal conflrmation ! it was 
the very town to whidi he had gone ! 

Mingled rage and grief swept in a torrent 
over her soul, rendering her for a time in- 
sensible. Then her feelings gave way, and 
she wept 

I have now explained the condition of 
tilings at the commencement of my tak. 
We will now follow Helen as she led her 
husband's honse with a firm determination 
never to entei^ it again. 

She went to her ihther*8, and ringing ^le 
bell was readily afhnitted. She sought ber 
mother, but refrained fh>m telKng her of her 
trouble, merely saying that die intended to 
make her a visit of a few days. She con- 
cealed her feelings as best she could, and en- 
deavored to appear interested In the varfoos 
little items of news whfeh her mother re- 
lated to her,c 

The hours dragged slowly al<m9, night 
came; but brciugtit no rest with it. Poor 
Helen ! It seemed as if her \tt^ was blasted. 
She loved her fattaband aathe heart lovee but 



' If the love of the heArt be blighted. It bnddeth not 
agAlii; 
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If 0$t pleattiU tODK be fori;otteii, it J» to be Ie«mt 

no more; 
Tet often will thought look back an^ weep over eArly 

afl^ctlon^ 
And the dim notes of fltat pleaNmtMvg win be heard 

IB a reproachful »pirit, 
Moauioi; on ^Eolion striuga over the deeert of the 

heart. 
Where the hot §!roccoe of the world hare wltJiered 

its one oai^.^ 

At times it seemed like a hideous d^eam, 
and then the stern reality would come back 
to her, forcing her to own the ludicronsness 
of its aspect She did not tell her mother, 
but brooded over her sorrow in solitude. 
^^The grave of angoieh ie a haman sea." 

Had she told her mother, her ^oq would 
have been lijcUtened. She knew that if a 
reconciliation was not effected between her 
husband an^ herselt, that not only her pa- 
rents hut the whole circle of her acquain- 
tance must know the affair. Her proud spirit 
writhed, and she thought that death was 
preferable to her life. 

She passed a restless, harassing night, 
scarcely ciosina: her eyes, and appeared at 
breakfast looking so haggard that her pa 
rents were alarmed, and eagerly inquired if 
she was not well. She, with a forced smile, 
assured them of her perfect health. 

"Ah!" said her father, "I hope Edward 
will come back to-day ; I see very, plainly 
what is the matter. He is coming this af- 
ternoon, is be not V " 

At this question Helen started, blushed, 
and looked so agitated her father was alarm- 
ed, and was gomg to question her more 
ctoeely, when she hastily rose and left the 
room. 

She wept long and bitterly after she reach- 
ed her own apartment He would be home 
that day. How should she meet him? 
Shoold she overwhelm him with reproaches, 
or should she quietly tell him that she knew 
of his perfidy, and that they must henceforth 
be as straogers ? At length she came to the 
conclusion that she would go back to her 
husband's house, and as tliere were many 
things which she wanted she would there 
meet him, and so spare her parents the sor- 
row of witnessing the very painful scene 
which must cnsae. 

Acting upon this resoltition, after dinner 
she told her mother that she was going 
home. Her mother did not oppose her, for 



sbe saw ptainly* that her daughter was un- 
happy, but forbore to question her, feeling 
sure thai in proper time she would conhde 
in her. 

Before Helen left, shn told her mother that 
she might return very soon. Mrs. Ruthv^n 
expressed no surprise, but merely replied, 
with an affectionate caress, that Helen 
would always be a welcome guest. 

Tiuit she ielt no surprise was not true, for 
she did indeed wonder* very, very mneh, 
what could have occurred to ruffle the usu- 
ally calm current of Helen's life. From her 
manner she ielt sure that it was something 
connected with Edward, but she Hied to 
hope that it was some trifling iQisunderstand- 
ing, which would vanish when they met 
She little dreamed how scnous it was. 

Helen went to the house, which she had 
so firmly resolved never to enter again, and 
ringins: the bell the house-maid came to the 
^oor, and as she saw it was her mistress she 
exclaimed : 

" Why, you have missed Mr. Marsden I he 
has just g<me after you." 

:* How long since he arrived ? " said Mrs. 
Marsden, steadying her voice by a violent 
effort 

** About half an hour since," was the re- 
ply, " and he brought a lady with him ! " 

" A. lady I '' cried Helen, " Where is she ? '' 

" In your sittinir-room, ma'am." 

Waiting to hear no more, Helen went to 
her room, and after removing her bonnet 
and gloves, she entered the room wherein 
the stranger was. As she opened the door a 
lAdy, young and beautiful, dressed in mourn- 
ing, and with a look of moumfulness upon 
her sweet face, half rose to meet her, and 
then, as if uncertain as to her reception, 
sank again upon her seat A lovely child of 
some three years was standing by ita mother. 

Hden entered the room with stately pride, 
and said : 

" Excuse me, madam, I have not the hon- 
or of your acqmuntance, and I presume I 
am equally a stranger to you. I am Mrs. 
Marsden.'* 

** And I," said the fair stranger, " am An- 
nie Liston, formerly Annie Marsden, your 
husband's only sister." 

As she said this Helen's face shone with 
joy, and a fervent "God be praised" fell 
from her lips. Annie then went on to say 
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how, when yery young, she hnd married, 
sorely against her parents' will, a poor bat 
worthy man, and in conseqaenoe was dis- 
owned by her family. Even Edward liad 
refbsed to see her, althou^ he assured Iier 
tiiat if at any fature Ume she should need 
his adyice or assistance, it sbonld not be 
withheld. She said that she had liyed in 
humble happiness in a small village near 
New York, until three months before, when 
her husband died, and she was left destitute 
with her child. After the stunning blow, 
she tried to think what she should do, and 
her brother came into her mind. She wrote 
to him tellinji^ him her situation. He replied 
in the kindest manner, and enclosed f50. 



saying as soon as he could he would oome 
and see her, and take her to New York. 
Soon after this she was taken yery ill, and 
fearing that she shouM die, wrote the note 
to her brother which had caused poor Helen 
such trouble. Helen embraced her sister, 
and declared that she was never so happy, 
telling her at the same time how wretched 
she bad been for two days past. At this mo- 
ment tlie bell rang, and Helen flew down 
stairs just in time to fkll into Edward's arms 
as he was going to ascend. Mutual expW 
nations followed, and I will renture to say 
that no happier party were in New York 
than that, althoueh Helenas eyes often swam 
in tears of sympathy with the "^ gentle Ajiuie.* 



THE OLD BOOK-KEEPER. 



BT OBOBQI COOPER. 



It was sa asdeDt book-koeptr. 

And ht was tall tad flim ; 
Though his flue was mild, he rarely smiled— 

His clothes were dark and prim ; 
And everything aboat his desk 

He kept exceeding trim. 

He always hung b|s hat and coat 

Upon the self-same hooks. 
And laid his roler, pen and Ink 

In their respectire nooks, 
And the only exercise he bad 

Was footing up his books. 

Bach day, npon the self-same boor, 

He took his lofty seat. 
And bent his body and bis mind 

His labors to complete ; 
And blots were neither on bis flune. 

Nor on his ledger-sheet. 

The mnstc of his pen was ^eard 

From mom till eventide ; 
Up colnmns vast bis eyes were cast, 

Then down again with pride, 
Quite pleased was he, though he saw bis work 

Increased and multiplied. 



The cash that o'er bis Angers came 
Bach day was something gmnd ; 

And yet no schemes to bear it oflT 
By him were ever planned ; 

Although yon saw with half an eye 
That he wrote a ^* sloping " hand. 

He^ had no wife, be made no friends, 

His Joys and cares were few ; 
And bis dearest hope fh>m day to 6aj 

Was to keep his balance true : 
A good world this if every man 

The latter tldng would do^ 

Be never sighed when little ills 

His way of life would cross ; 
And o'er the errors of bis youth 

He showed no vain remorse ; 
But set down all that came along 

To profit or to loss. 

One day the creditor of all 

IXropped in for his amount; 
He foupd the old man at bis post. 

Though low ran Nature's fount; 
The books were closed, and he was borne 

Ud to his kttt account 
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Pr^Ming (Hit joy by tbine immortal power ; ^ 

Holy and fervent love 1 Hmd earth bat rest 

For tbee and thine, this world were all too (kir : 

How conld we thence be weaaed to die without deepatr/* 

Mr§, JBhrn am , 



How 8tni tlie noon was ! Scarcely a sbiyer 
thrilled along the maple boaglis. There 
vere bo clouds in the bloe aky. The flow- 
OB held up their heads and gave oat their 
perfhme steadily. The birds had hushed 
their songs. Was all nature waiting for 
Jennie Morris to die? She had loved tree, 
aod breeze, and flower, as a passionate heart, 
haying no true home or kindred, and turn- 
ing for comfort to the gentle mother-earth, 
leans to love them. And they had loved 
her. The violet had given its blue to her 
e;^; the rose its flush to her cheeks; the 
music of the winds whispered in her voice. 

It was not strange that Theophilus Hays 
loved her too. Nor was it strange that she 
loved hira. She had been all alone till he 
came. I ttiink he cared for her as well as he 
knew how, or could. It was not his fault 
that his nature was not deep and earnest 
like hers, or that sometimes the very strength 
and devotion of her affection wearied him. 
It was her blame, more likely, that she fan- 
cied her day-deity marble without flaw, and 
expected more of him than he could possi- 
bly be. 

He had been on his good behavior all 
summer; and, though he honestly loved 
Jemiie Morris, and meant to marry her, it 
was a relief to him to get back to town, in 
the late autumn, ind meet the coquettish 
little Laura Jonesl He only flirted with 
Lsura ; but she was a beguiling little sinner ; 
•ad it came to pass by spring, that, without 
realizing his neglect, he had not written to 
Jennie for two months. It was an utter sur- 
prise to him, when her friend— the only 
fricDd she had— wrote to him that bis be- 
trothed had heard rumors of his approach- 
ing marriage to Miss Jones, and that she was 
dying. Jennie had one of those tempera- 
ments which die early. They have a stronger 
hold on heaven than on earth. An iron ves- 
sel will bear a great deal, but a slight blow 
•hatters a porcelain vase. 



Theophilus Hays was as impulsive in good 
as in evil. He did not think even of bidding 
Laura Jones good-bye. He took the flrst 
train to Flerpont He reached there that 
night He walked along the common where 
the tall trees are, and he thought of Jennie 
till his heart wept, and all his love surged 
back into his heart, flresh, and strong, and 
powerful. He had seen her there under 
those trees first It was a year ago, for it 
was June again, tie remembered her with 
her dark braided hair, her blue, dreamy 
eyes, and the full lips underneath, whence 
the music came. He beard her rich, low 
voice singing as she sang then. He loved 
her again as he once loved her, and he hur- 
ried on toward the cottage. He forgot that 
the letter had said she was dying. He re- 
membered only her beauty and her youth,^ 
and that she was his promised wife. He al- 
most wondered that she did not meet him 
on bis way. 

He went in, and the sound of her voice 
guided him to where she lay. Her friend 
was by her side, but she rose and went out 
when he came in, and he stood alone before 
Jennie. Now, indeed, where were the 
cheek*s rose and the mouth's crimson ? Did 
Jennie's well-remembered voice come from 
those thin, white lips? But fbr that voice I 
think he would not have known her. She 
was not expecting him. She did not know 
that her friend had written for him, but she 
manifested no surprise at his appeai^anoek 
One so near heaven can take what is left of 
earth calmly. She put out her thin hand to 
welcome him ; it was so white and transpa- 
rent that it moved him to tears, and he could 
not speak. 

"Do not weep, Theophilus. It has all 
been for the best I think you love me 
still, or you would not have come to be with 
me when I die." 

"Love you? oh, Jennie!" He sank on 
his knees beside her. He bur^t into passion- 
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ate protestations that he nerer had, and nev- 
er could love any other. He cried out wildly 
that she must not talk of death-^he should 
not die— she would live to be his own, his 
blessing, his wife. He eould not exist with- 
out her angelic pnesence. 

She put out her hand and stopped him 
with a motion, in which there was no Impa- 
tience, only aa authority which he could not 
resist. 

" I shall not live. Do not deceive your- 
*8elf. My longings for life are all past I 
should never have made you or myself hap- 
py. There is no congeniality between us. 
life with me was too real and solemn. You 
are different, and I do not blame vou. Your 
temperament is the happier. Even if you 
had ceased to love me, I should never have 
complained. We cannot command our im- 
pulses, and duty is but an iron fetter where 
love is wanting. I am glad you have come ; 
it will be sweet to die and have you near. 
You are the magician who awakened my 
heart from its sleep. I shall like to hold 
your hand while I am dying, to know that 
for a time you will mourn for me deeply and 
truly.'' ' 

** Forever, Jennie I Would that I might 
•die, too. But while I live I shall mourn for 
you. It will not be long. My heart is 
breaking." 

Jennie smiled. It was a sad smile, with 
no mirth in it. She looked at him with a 
calm superiority in her eyes. " For a time 
you will mourn me, Theophilus. Then you 
will be consoled, and I would have it so. 
Only, whenever you think of me, always re- 
member that my love was no fiction. I would 
have died to shield you from one agony.*' 

He sat beside her all that night He could 
not sleep ; remorse was too deep and busy. 
Jennie slept tranquilly, and did not wake 
till the dawn-rays crept in at the eastern 
window. 

** I must sec the sun rise," she said, calm- 
ly — " the sun of my last day on earth." 

As the l\ill light streamed over the ghast- 
liness of her wan face, Theophilus saw, as 
he had not seen before, that there was no 
hope — not even for a few weeks or days. 
They were not alone. Death made a third 
beside them. He sank on his knees and 
cned out shudderingly : 



" I have killed you, I know, Jennie 1 You 
will never forgive me on earth or in heaven. 
Oh I how dark will be the doom of my 
wretched soul ! " 

She drew hecself along toward him. Her 
thin, weak arm dropped around his neek, 
and she kissed him. How fondly! What 
a world of true and tried affection was In 
that fervent kiss ! . 

"I do forgive you, Theophilus, if you 
tlilnk you have any need to be forgiven. I 
have never loved any one else. The angels 
know the extent of my true devotion. You 
cannot know the fervency of my love, or 
appreciate its undying constancy. When 
the grass grows over my grave, and the 
flowers bloom above it, remember I died 
loving you." 

They were together all the long hours ot 
that forenoon. Sometimes Jennie's friend 
was with them — sometimes they were alone. 
I think that in those hours Theophilus Hays 
learned more of Jennie Morns than he had 
ever known before. He felt then that he 
could never have satisfied her heart. The 
thick vail of his self-conceit was parted for 
awhile, and he knew that his natujre was too 
shallpw to mate with the strength of hers. 
Perhaps she felt this, too, and this is why she 
was so glad to die. 

Time went on. Death waited. The noon 
was still. Did Jennie hear the lustling of 
angels' wing^ or some voice inaudible to the 
ears that listened beside her? She only- 
said: 

" It is time — I am going now." 

Her friend — the friend who had never 
failed or forsakened her— knelt silently by 
her bed, but holding her hands and covering 
them with passionate kisses. Theophilus 
Hays cried in fVantic terms, trying to snatch 
her back from death ; 

" Do not go I Live, live for me, or take 
me with you, my own precious Jennie! 
Would I could die for you I " 

Die for her 1 But for him she mic^ht have 
counted, herhaps. her three-score years. Bbe 
was an angel.' There was no scorn in the 
smile which answered him — no reproach hi 
the clear voice, clear and musical still. 

" It is best, dearest ; God knows all, and 1 
can trust him." 

She turned her face toward him, and her 
last breath passed with her parting kiss. The 
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models Ux)k her. She was too fiiir ainl fhigUe 
for earth. 

Theophilus Hays mourned her tru^, but 
his was not a nature to mourn forever. Theiv 
are some natures that always find a readj 
bahn for sorrow. Man cannot love so fond- 
ly, or mourn so deeply, as the other sex. He 
deceived himself when he said, "Forever, 
Jennie I " for Laura Jones is his wife to-day, 
and the mother of children ; but do him the 
Justice to say, he has not ib^gott^n Jen- 



9ia She ''dweUs lonely in his soul'' stiH. 
It is a dsy in June ; he cemembers thb 
date but too well. He does not hear hki 
wi&*s words, or his children's laughter. £Ee 
sees Pierpont Common and the green trees 
waving betwe^ him and the blue sky, asd 
his heart wells up with feelhig as be hears a 
girl, with dark braided hair and eyes of 
dreamy blue, sing to a pensive tune. But, 
alasl this innocent singer is in Puebia de los 
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We are said to live in a peculiarly prosaic 
age, but as the same accusation is brought 
against itself by every generation of men, 
tbose who think for themselves may be par- 
doned if they disbelieve it The elcmeuts of 
the poetic in thought and the heroic in action 
lie everjrwiicre around ui» ; but it requires the 
trained eye and the sympathetic heart to dis~ 
cover them, except on those rare occasions 
when the highest places of the world, and 
their deeds and their sorrows are equally im- 
periaL Could we but truly know the events 
that happen every day In our own country, 
otur own town, our own village, our own 
street— nny, our own housea—we might dis- 
cover love strong as death, hate fierce as hell, 
all-devouring ambition, unreasoning jeal- 
oQsy» wild despair, heaven^ patience, sub- 
luse aelf-sacrifice, and all the great or tender 
paaaion that toss our poor human hearts 
about like waifs on a stormy sea. Every 
newspaper that we take up contains a trag- 
edy, if we did but know how to read itr— a 
tn^Cedy spoiled, perhaps, in the telling, but a 
tragedy stilL We need not look back to an- 
deot hiaioty and mythology for heroes and | 
heroines, for the gods and goddesses of crime 
and suffering. There are Medeas and Cly- 
tenmestrasin Whitechapel and the Canon- 
Cate as great as Anthony in every city of the 
world, who would peril fame, fortune, and 
Ii& for a living Cleopatra. A man may ap- 
pear to be dull and sordid, yet his heart nuty 



be heaving with suppressed agonies, as we 
might ascertain if we could unlock by any 
magic key the secret chambers, of his con- 
science, and lay them bare to the world and to 
himselC The tragedy of Haximilmn of Aub- 
tria— the saddest of our time, as far as we 
l^low— is not perhaps sadder in itself than 
thousands of others that have been played 
upon a smaller stage, and to* a meaner an^ 
dience;yet it has such gr^tand noble ae- 
cessories as to command the world's atten- 
tion, and to vie iu interest and terror with 
any tragedy every imagined. The drtvana^ 
persvam^XhQ heroes and the heroines — the 
good men and the bad — the scheming fools 
and the more greatly scheming villains — 
are all of the highest rank; and in all that 
they do,t and iu all that they sufier, excite 
either our admiration, our empathy, or our 
abhorrence. The heavy hand of fate seems 
to lie upon them all : and as the stately pa- 
geant is evolved firom its beginning to its 
ending, the onlookers sit spell-bound expect- 
ing the catastrophe. And when the catas- 
trophe comes, it is bard to say whether our 
wrath or our fl;rief is most excited. Neither 
Buripides nor Shakapeare oould desire ft 
grander story lor the exercise of his genius. 
As noble and princely a gentleman as Ham- 
let has been vilely done to death — as inno- 
cent and lovely a lady as Ophelia has met a 
sadder fate than death in its most tragic 
forms ; and the foremost man of all our time^ 
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he whom fortune hM seemed to tteke her 
dttvling, sad to orown with erery blessing 
Ihat his heart or his ADHbition eoald eraye— 
has been made to foel tliat his rhry wisest 
•fdieme has been his most Hl-starred, and to 
piOTe that a highly intdleetoal and able men- 
•feh may fkll into errors as tragtoal as the 
teriest dolt that erer inhertted a throne 
which he was incompetent to win. 

We most go fltr back in contemporary 
history if we wonld trace the beginning ofthe 
tnlNdy of Maximilian. It was fourteen 
years ago, when he had scarcely ripened into 
manhood, and when the noble lady destined 
to share his glory and his grief had Just 
entered upon her teens, that the first step 
was taken by the Emperor Napoleon towards 
the accomplishment of a project thai had 
long held possession of his mind. That step 
had no relation to the Archduke Maximilian, 
or to the condition of Mexico, though it led 
to both by a chain of erents which not eren 
the Emperor foresaw, and which would at 
that time haye seemed the wildest flreak of 
iuicy to imagine. A French army occupied 
Itome, and upheld the Pope as a temporal 
sovereign against the wishes of the Italian 
people, who had for many years plotted and 
eehemed and prayed for the deliverance of 
tiieir country from priestoraft and tyranny, 
and for the union of its various states under 
one constitutional monarch. The Pope, in 
hie kingly capaci^, was one of the greatest 
impediments in their way ; and the Emperor 
€»f the French, who was not in the first in« 
stance responsible, was made to bear the 
odium attached to the presence of the French 
in Rome, and held up to the execration of 
the Italians as the enemy and oppressor of 
their country. Though he was a French- 
man by birth, position, and educMion, he 
was at least half an Italian by race and blood ; 
sod, thinking that lie owed something to the 
land of his ancestors, he seems to have con- 
ceived the idea that if the Pope could be re- 
moved fh)m Rome with the approval of all 
the Roman Catholic powers, a troublesome 
problem would be solved, and that the glory 
of the solution would be all his own. Early 
in 1853, while the Imperial purple was yet 
new upon his shoulders, he astonished the 
world by suddenly making a claim, on the 
part of France to the protectorate of the sep- 
nhdire of Christ and the holy pHicee of Pales- 



tine. The world sought for an explanatioii 
of the mystery, and found none better than 
afforded by the Emperoi^s supposed inten- 
tion of removing the Pope from Rome to 
Jerusalem, and seating him in the latter city, 
with Imperial revenues, as much as ever the 
spiritual head of the Roman Catholic Church, 
Imt no longer a European king. The asomp- 
Uon of this protectorate, whatever may have 
been Its real motives,lmmedlate]ybrought the 
Emperor of Russia into the field^who claimed, 
as head of the Greek Church, the custody of 
the Holy S^ulchere, and of all the sacred 
places of Judea. The resul ts of this coUisloki 
of interest, though Napoleon IIL very speedi- 
ly deemed it polit,^ to withdraw his preten- 
sions, were the passage of the Pruth by a 
Rnsrianarmy, and the sharp struggle known 
as the Crimean war, in which France and 
Great Britian found themselves arrayed to- 
gether in support of the independence of the 
Turkish Empire against the invading host of 
the Czar. The opportunity had long been 
waited for and Nidiolas, eager tor the Euro- 
pean share of the ** sick roan's ** inheritance, 
and encouraged by the fat apathy of manu- 
facturing England, and by what he supposed 
the indil^ference of the Englfsh popular party 
to foreign politics, their impatience of taxa- 
tion, and their hostility to war, flattered 
himself that the hour had come for the final 
blow that was to banish ^e Turkish Empire 
bto Asia, and seat the Russians at Constant* 
tinople. How grievously he miscalculated, 
and what pangs it cost that proud spirit to 
be foiled in an attempt which, had it suc- 
ceeded, would have made Nicholas even a 
greater than Peter in the love and admira- 
tion of the Russians, if not in the page of 
history, there is no need to recall. It is suf- 
ficient to state that Austria, deeply interest- 
ed in the conflict, held coldly and unwisely 
aloof, willing to make France and England 
her friends, but afhdd to be ungrateful to 
Russia; and that Sardinia, not interested at 
all, declared herself on the side of the allies, 
and sent into the Crimea a gallant Italian 
army forty thousand strong. This, though 
for Sardinia a costfy undertaking, was a 
master-stroke ol policy. It raised her at 
one bound from the second or third to 4tie 
first rank among European powers, and 
foreshadowed the coming time when the 
nan^ of Sardinia should be merged in that 
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ot Italy, anct when the dayHhream of th« 
Italians ahoold shape itself into a palpable 
reality. Hot the end was not yst 

Whatever m^ have been at this time the 
porpuse of the Emperor of the French with 
regard to the Pope, it was clear that the pro- 
ject of seltHng him hi Jemsilera, abandoned 
hi the past, had to be abandoned in the fh- 
tiire, unless he wene prepaved for a second 
war with Rossia, and without the sld of 
Great Britain, not altogether satisfied with 
the Crimes, and what had come of it Tet, 
if he had to endure the Pope as a present 
e?il, he conld stiU promote the great cause 
of Italbin unity, and prove to the Italians— 
some of whom had plotted agahast his lilb 
with a woeful and ungrateftd miscompre- 
hension of the whole scope and tendency of 
his poliijy — that he was their truest friend, 
and able to seire them more effectually than 
any sovereign in Burope, or all the European 
sovereigns combined. With this View, (fbr 
00 other can he suggested,) he declared war 
in the spring of 1859 against the Emperor 
ot Austria. Burope was ahke alarmed and 
astonished — alarmed lest the embere of sirlfb 
again rekindled should raise a confiagraHon 
over the whole Continent, and astonished at 
the audacity that fixed a quarrel upon a 
psaceflil earereign without adequate pretext, 
apparently in the very wantonness 4»f pride 
sad power. But success, that in our age is 
held to justify all things. Justified the ag- 
gresdon ; and the bloodjr battle-fields of Ma- 
genta and Solferino proved to the delighted 
army of France that its Emperor, who had 
been accused of being a carpet-knight be- 
eause he had not led his oim hosts in the 
Crimea, was not a rose-water and dilettante 
general, or a mere theosist in tlie art of war, 
but a practical soldier who could snatch the 
Isorels of the field fh>m the thickest of the 
fight If France, as the result of the war, 
gained a little rectification of frontier in 
Kice and Bavoy, Sardinia gained ^e richer 
prise of Loabardy, while the downfkll of 
an the petty Dukes and Kings who misgov- 
erned the rest of Italy was assured, and seen 
by aD men as a fhct shining through the 
haze of a not very remote future. How 
these results were brought about— how Gen- 
eral Ganbaldl, hero and fillibuster, made an 
sod of the Kingdom of Naples as easily w 
tiie prick of a i^ear might make an end of 



an iniated balloen, and how the valor of 
Victor Emmanuel, the craft of Cavour, the 
cowardice of the petty sovereigns, the sym- 
pathy of Europe, and, in one phrase, the 
** force of events," brought about the ** uni- 
fication of Italy,** Rome alone excepted— it 
is BO part of our purpose to narrate, though 
it is necessary to tell them off as finks m the 
great chain of events which brought the 
Arohduke Maximilian to the foreground of 
oonteraporaiy history, and placed him in the 
high and unhappy position where he lived 
and died. 

For a short time after these services to 
Italy, the Emperor rested upon his renown, 
not, perhaps, If we knew all, without some 
feelfaig of compunction that he had borne 
too hard upon unfortunate Austria, and that 
he owed the Hapsburgs a good turn fbr the 
troubles he had brought upon them. But 
the Italian question, though advanced sev- 
eral degrees nearer towards a solution, was 
not yet settled. The Pope still blocked the 
way. The Emperor was probably of opin- 
ion, after his long experience of so troublfr^ 
some a customer, that the best thing to do 
with the obstinate Pon^ff was to treat liira 
with wholesome neglect, to withdraw the 
French army, and leave him and his cardi- 
nals to settle theb political difficulties with 
the Roman people, and with the Italians, aa 
fkte might determine. But against the 
adoption of this course there were powerful 
domestic reasons. The French clergy were 
folthfyri and unanimous supporters of the 
Imperial throne ; and it irratlfied alike their 
spiritual and nattonal pride that France, 
'* the ekiest son of the Church,** diould be 
the protector of Its Holy MothiT In the hour 
of her peril. But while the lulian ques- 
tion. In consequence of the mighty propul- 
sion which the Emperor had given It, was 
gravitating towards the cohesion of all its 
separated governments into one, the always 
embarrassing matter of the Papacy continu- 
ally thrust itself before men*8 minds. Might 
not the stubborn priest, it was asked, be In- 
duced to quit Europe t Was there no place 
except Jerusalem where the Holy See might 
be re-established? Was there not some 
country In the New World, rich in all nat- 
ural resources, with a splendid climate, over- 
flowing with milk and honey, with gold and 
silver and predous stones, with a numerous 
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aad wealthy RoiQAii Catholic cleisy, with « 
derout people--a qountiy that only needed 
a strong government to become one of tJie 
greatest powers of the earth — ^to which the 
Pope mijpht betake himself^ with princely 
endowments contributed by the Catholic 
powers and the faithtul in eveiy part of the 
world ? There was such a country, and it 
was Mexico. This was the idea discussed in 
the saloM at Paris, hinted in the newspapers, 
and supposed by many to represent the Im- 
perial policy. It may not have been the 
Emperor's idea, for he has pre-eminently 
above all men of his day the faculty and H^e 
genius of silence, and suffers no light or 
shadow of bis design to fall upon the public 
mind until it suits him. Whether the opin- 
ion ol the time were well or ill-founded, it is 
certain that the question of Mexico all at 
once assumed in European eyes an imports 
ance not previously attached to it, and that 
Bsx outcry against the wrpngs and spoliations 
inflicted upon French, British, and Spani^ 
merchants was raised on every side. There 
was at this time in Europe one General Al- 
monte, a disappointed aspirant to the pres- 
id^cy of the Mexican Republic, who had 
procured access to fhe Emperor, and suc- 
ceeded in gaining his confidence. The story 
he had to tell was of the great wealth and 
resources of Mexico, its miserable misgov^ 
ernment, its value to Europe if properly de- 
veloped, and the glory that would be the 
dghtful appanage of the man who should 
deliver it from anarchy. The story did not 
fall on unsympathetic ears, nor into a mind 
imprepared to receive it Not lliat tliere 
was much novelty in it^ but that the narra- 
tor knew more of his subject, and spoke 
with more authority on the evils to be re- 
dressed, and on the means of redressing 
them, than any previous Mexican who had 
yisited Europe. It may, perhaps, be sus- 
pected that he pleaded for hmisclf, and that 
he hfid a vision, more or less vivid, of march- 
ing into Mexico with the legions of Imperial 
France, and seating himself, by the aid of 
those legions, in the presidential chair of the 
Republic^ or of converting the chair into a 
tlirone, as Iturbide had done before him^ 
Whatever m^y have been the private de- 
signs of Almonte, the Emperor Napoleon 
seems Xq have needed but little persuasion to 
Strike , a blow in the western hemisphere. 



He was the 1^ man in Europe ; he had 
gained, as it were, the championsh^) of the 
world ; and ht> could not let his good sword 
rest in its sheath upon the walls, or allow 
himself to sink into inglorious ease, while 
there were living rivals for his throne, and 
a highly intellectual and cynical aristocracy 
of the old rtgeme fretting and fuming against 
him. The complaiuts that had previously 
reached not only France, but Great Britain 
and Spain, from British, French, and Span- 
ish subjects carrying on their business in 
that land of gold and blood, had neither 
been mild nor onfirequent, nor put forward 
by unimportant or unlnfluential persons; 
and when It was at last oflScially announced 
that the three Great Western Powers had 
united to exact justice from Mexico lor Uie 
injuries inflicted on their citizens and th^ 
commerce, the general sentiment of Europe 
was one of satislaction. and approvaL I& 
seemed at one time as if the United States^ 
which, more than any European govern* 
ment, was interested In the prospenty of 
Mexico, would have joined the European 
powers in an expedition which, iu its flrst 
conception, recommended itseU to the sense 
of justice of all mankind. But the troubl«a 
of the Americau Union had commenced, and 
the arrogant Monroe doctrine was a lion in 
the path, causing American statesmen and 
the Americim people to look with their 
usual mistrust upon the interference of the 
Old World with theiifiairs, and more espe- 
cially witl) the forms of government, of the 
New. Whatever, previous to this time, may 
have been the designs of Almonte or the 
Emperor of the French, the expedition 
agreed to by the tliree Powers was not un- 
dertaken with any view of conquest, os 
with any reference to the Pope, or the estab- 
lishment of an Empire iu Mexico on the 
ruins of the Republic, but entirely for the 
redress of specific grievances, and the pun- 
ishment of the Government that refused or 
was unable to grant civilixcd protection to 
strangers settled in the couQtry. But the 
Emperor's allies deserted him at the elev- 
enth hour, either because further informa^ 
tion had convinced them tht^t his designa 
were grander th»m their own, or because 
they did not choose, for an object in which 
they had but comparatively slight interest, 
to incur the hostility of America. Spain, in 
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the New "Woitd, was vulnerable on the side 
of Cnba, an island which the United States 
had long coveted, and which many of the 
most eminent American statesmen had inso- 
lently avowed the intention to seize by force 
of arms. Spain, consequently, thought it 
more prndent to permit Prance to reap kll 
the honor and inctir alt the costs Ot the en- 
terprise. Great Britain was vulnerable on 
thQ side of Canada and the West Indies; 
and Lord Palmerston, besides bating out- 
lived the "plttck" that was his characteris- 
tic in happier days— the pluck that in de- 
fkult of genius had raised him to the proud 
post of the Premiership of England—was 
encumbered with a Foreign Secretary who 
was cold on the subject of the French alli- 
ance, who ^as an Orleanist rather than a 
Bonapartiat, who knew less of foreign pol- 
itics than any statesman of his time, and 
who was never very cordial in supporting 
the policy of his chief. Added to this, the 
English people knew little or nofhlng about 
Mexico, and viewed the proposed expedition 
with difi&Tor, especially after the ciy had 
been raised that British participation would 
be displeasing to the United States. So 
Lord Pahnerston— a true friend ot the 
French alliance, and a warm admirer of the 
Emperor's genius— had to yield his convic- 
tions to the neoessitiea of his position ; and 
Fruice was left to deal with Mexico, nnen- 
combered by the aid or advice of luke^ 
warm allies, and to guide (he intervention to 
•och reantts as might seem best to the keen 
ktellect, the indomitable will, and immenae 
nsomt^ea of a potentate who had never 
known fiiihire, whose honor was touched, 
and wbne pride was piqued into persever- 
ance by the unexpected delbctlon, not so 
much cff Spain— that mattered little— but of 
Great Britain, tiwt might Iwve mattered 
much. 

The Civil War in America, that, ftom the 
ominoos banning of the secession of South 
Carolina, bad assumed proportiuns which 
pfe-figored not akme a long and bloody con- 
test, hot tHa ultimate establisfament of South- 
ern Independcnoe;, was. flpronable ta the bokl 
poHey whksk the Emperot was* dtaiRNia to 
pmxke. The Hexlcaaa-^a hybrid and de- 
gtnerate race, inkeriting the worst quaiMee 
af the SpaaiaidB and theaboriglMa Indiana, 
nithsfisw or ante of' tiie good qnaMliea of 



dther branch of their parentage— had shown 
themselves utterly unfitted to establish, or 
even to understand, a constitutional govern- 
ment. Each individual Mexican was fond 
enough of liberty for Wmself, but had no 
desire that any • one else sliould enjoy the 
blessing. There was always some military 
ruffian or other conspiring with other ruf- 
fians for the prize of supreme power— rob- 
bing or being robbed, shooting or being shot, 
and everv sane and sensible person through 
all tte lovely land prayed ibr a strong man 
to rule over them— strong enough to assure 
order, even though he might withhold lib- 
erty. The first and only wants of the coun- 
try were peace and law ; and it signified to 
none but the recltless adventurers, who were 
its curse in the daily and ahnost hourly 
scramble Ibr power, what the ibrm of gov- 
ernment might be— republican, monarehical, 
or imperial — ^provided it ansWered the fii^t 
essential condition*— security to property and 
life. Such a government the Emperor 6f 
the French, as soon as his invading army, 
under Marshal Baeaine, had taken and Be- 
cured poe8ee8k>n of the country, amid the 
applause and gratitude of three-fourths of 
the population, resolved to bestow upon 
Mexico, not in the shape of an elective Pres- 
ident, but of an hereditary Emperor. 

Where was he to find a man q«MMfied t&r 
stich a poet— willing to accept it— agreeable 
to Europe — aceeptable to the Mexicans? 
There were not-many men hi the world to 
choose fh>m. There were abondance of 
breve men, ambitious men, able men, fai 
every country In Europe. Tliere were sol- 
diers and subalterns in the French army of 
as good stuff as Bemadotte and Murat, or 
even the first Napoleon, if tiiey had the 
chance of kingship thrown in their way. 
But it was necessary that the Great Powers 
of Europe, wearied of the Mexicans and 
their ephemeral and sanguinary prcmdents, 
should not only have confldenoe in, bat ra- 
spect fbr, the new occupant of the Mexioan 
throne, and that he should be a man to 
whom they could safely and honorably ac- 
credit their r ep r esen ta tives. Hm. required 
coadMons were all nnitad In the pemon of 
the ^^rand Duke MaxindUan, of Austri»^ 
young, handsome, bravo, gencnms, Intelleet- 
iiirf» h^-splrited, ambittaoa, with a natnfal 
'genius Ibreommand; theonfyAuslriam who, 
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ia a Idgh potition, had erer inspired tlie re- 
spect of the Italians ; a member, moreover, 
of that imperial family whose pride the Em- 
peror Napoleon had so cruelly hombled at 
MagMita and SoHerino, and to whom, possi- 
bly, the Emperor might have thought be 
owed a solatium and a reparation. By this 
time the Americm Ciyil War was at ito 
height; and it seemed as if the opposition of 
the^ Federal Government to the establish- 
ment of a monarchy in Mexico would have 
been merely formal^-^rti^m /tf{in«»— words 
without deeds ; and that ttie South, omain 
of its independence, would gladly have en- 
tered into an aUianee with the new power 
had the North been hostile. 

It was in this apparently favorable oon- 
Jtmctore of events «nd probabilities that the 
offer of the Imperial Crown was made to 
the Archduhe MaximiHao, and that France, 
if the perikrae gilt were accepted, guaran- 
teed the support of its amy of occupation. 
Maximilian took time to deliberate, for he 
was neither rash nor credulous, and knew 
the difflculttes in his path. But he had a 
high heart, and he eraved a high career. Not 
for him to pass inglorious days in ease and 
loxury, though he had poetical and artistic 
tastes that wonld have adorned and made 
the delight of a private staitloB. He longed 
«nd pte«d for action. He hungered and 
thirsted tbr something to do. He had mar- 
ried the Pnacess Charlotte of Belgium, a 
lady with a soul as noble, and with aspira- 
tions as lofty a» his own ; and, when the 
question was put to her, the sage daughter 
of the sagest Sing of his time, she weighed 
it well, and gave her voice for acceptance. 
There was, in truth, far more to be said in 
iavor than in diaap(m>val of the project; 
and the reoent history of one of the royal 
houses of Europe, closely connected w|th 
her own, seemed to lend it ceuntenance. 
Uad not the heir of the ro^yal house of Bra- 
ganza lenonneed hie ckdms to the petty 
kingdom of his ancestors, and eetsblishea 
hUneelf in BnoU, rating in peace over an 
enpfare, compared- wUh whi(Ohv hi extant^ in 
iklMs, askl the ptobabiiities of the fhtuve, 
Portugal was bnt as the Mute ibiger of Her- 
ovlea! And was it not worthy of a^edoaof 
the house ol Aastria to found an evnpke in 
the New World gtentor and richer tea Ans- 
mm Useirt Tik&n wen Boi wantli^ moI, 



cautious, and calculating Mends of the house 
of Hapsburg, who endeavm^ to dissuade 
the Arcbdttke fh>m tbe enterprise ; but with 
the confidence of youth and high 'spirits, 
and not without the elevating and sistalning 
hope that he should be able to found a great 
empire on the JtMisis of justice and liberty, 
and rescue a magnificent country fh)m the 
anarchy that alone prevented it IVom becom- 
ing the garden of the world, he finally re- 
solved to accept the crown, on condition 
that the Mexican people, or such large ma- 
jority of them as might fhhiy be held to rep- 
resent the natiomd will, should formally in- 
vite him to become tftelr ruler. Ear^^ in 
1868, when the fortunes of the North, in the 
great American Civil War, were at their 
gloomiest— when honest but sorely bewU- 
dered Mr. Lincoln was willing to make 
terms even with slavery, if the Bonth would 
lay down its arms, and when the recogni- 
tion of Southern independence by the Euro- 
pean povters seemed but a question of 
months, or even of weeks, an Assembly of 
the notables of Mexico was convened in the 
capital, under the auspices of the French, to 
debate the question of the future govern- 
ment of the country. By that assembly it 
was resolved that the crown should he 
offered to the Archduke Maximilian, and 
that the vote of the whole people should be 
taken, just as in France the candidature of 
the Emperor Napoleon was subjected to the 
popular test. Tliese matters are easily man- 
aged by the masters of legions ; and with- 
out attaching undue Importance to the fhct, 
it may be staled that the poptdar vote was 
all but unanimous, and that shortfy afler it 
was taken a deputation of the Notables was 
dispatched to Europe to make a formal offisr 
of the supreme power to the Archduke, in 
the name and on behalf of the Meatican na- 
tion. The deputation arrived on the 8d of 
October, 1868, at the Arcfadhkc^s pleasant 
palacv of Mkamar, and fhtfilkd the dvrty 
with which U IM bees intrusted. 60 many 
dek^ imerveaed— eo many difBcnlties h«d 
to be nrmoontad'-so many dellcale qnen- 
tions bad to be aeUlcd, net ottly with the 
Empevor of the French, hot with the Empe- 
ror of Anatria^-and 80 much cane had to Im 
taken that none of the QiMt Powemof Sa- 
ropeabOBld be hostile to the proposed ar- 
langeaient-^^that it was not nntfi the 10th of 
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April, 1864, that Maximilian, with the asieafc 
ofhia aogiist brother, finally accepted the 
crown. A few df^s afterwards the new 
Emperor and hla devoted wife left Trieste 
for Vera Cruz, on board the Austrian frigate 
the No vara, and arrived at their destination 
on the 24th of May. On the 12th of June 
the young couple made their triumphal en- 
try into the city of Mexico amid the loud 
acclamations, and apparently the heartfelt 
gladness, of the whole population. 

For a few tmef months all promised weU. 
The kings and emperors of Snn^ haatennd 
to recognize the new sovereign, and to ac- 
credit their ambassadors and plenipoten- 
tiaries to his court Maximilian went to 
work zealously and conccientiously, resolved 
to do his duty by the land of his adoption — 
to bring order out of disorder^to rule firm^ 
but Justly — to develop the rich material re- 
souv-ces lying everywhere neglected, and to 
prove to all classes and degrees of men what 
a happy Aiture would dawn upon their coun- 
try ir they would but learn respect lor the 
law, and devote themselves to the peaceful 
pursuits of industry and commerce. The 
Empress seconded, as only a good and lovely 
woman can, the efforts of her husbandpto in- 
gratiate himself with the people, and marked 
her daily pathway by deeds of gracioasnew 
and benevolence. Had there been no dis- 
turbing elements operating beyond the limits 
of Mexico, it is probaible that at tiUs time 
the Emperor of the French might have 
safely withdrawn his troops, and leA Maxi- 
milian face to face with his people. 

But the eyil genius of Maximilian and of 
Mexico was at work far away in the city of 
Washington. The war between the North 
and the bouth was growing hotter and 
fiercer, and the South was losimr the vantage 
she had gained, and becoming rapidly ex^ 
hausted, not of brave men ready and willing 
to shed their blood in her cause, for these 
never failed, even in the darkest day, but of 
food and munitions of war, while the hope 
of European recognition was &ding into 
nothingness, Eurofie, believipg tiiat the 
South waa nncon^oeiable^^lefl har to periah. 
Every victory gained Iff t^e North enoovi- 
^ aged Kortham demagt^nie^ in and ont «f 
office, to blov a louder and loqdar bkuit of 
defiance al Fiance^ that h^d dared to ptoia 
monarchy on the aacied soU of RepohlkMi 



Amerioa, with as utter nneonoem of tha 
Monroe doctrine, as if Monroe bad never 
lived or spoken, or assodated his name with 
an insolent assumption. Juarez, the ex** 
president of Mexico— who, but fbar the en* 
courogement given him by the Government 
of the United States, to pefsist in his pie* 
tensions, would in all probabilitj have mads 
his peace with Maximilian, for a oonsidem* 
tion, and ceased to trouble the land^forti- . 
fied by the oount^Mnoe of the Anterican 
Secretary of State, kept his name before tba 
people, and was oonthuad^ spoken of l^ 
the American ne wn p ap c n, of all ahadea of 
opinion, aa the legitimate ruler of the coob^ 
try, to be restored to his place, by the exni^ 
sion of the ** usurper" Maxknilian, as soon 
as the North and the South had made up 
their diflBerences. It waa sometimes dedared 
on high authority, that one of the soreal 
means of truly restoring the broken Union 
would be a declaration of war, either aga&nai 
Qreat Britahd for permitting the depreda* 
tions of the Alabama^ or against Franoe, fee 
the exptdsion of the French ftom MexieOi 
and the restoration of a repnhlican form of 
government hi that country. In short, the 
Americans at that time looked upon Mexico 
as thehr destined inheritanee* They lo(A 
upon it in the same light now, and dread 
notliing 80 mnch aa the eelablishment of a 
firm and enlightened government in thnt 
country, lest they should theieby loee their 
chance of one day annexing it to their own. 
And when, at last, the Southern cause ool* . 
lapsed, and the slkouts of triumph rang 
wildly over the Northern 6tates> there waa 
heard, even amid that exultant burst of na^ 
tional pride, a warning voice to MaxUnilUm 
of Austria to depart fifom Msxioo as quickly 
aa he might, lest the vengeance of Republi- 
can Ameriea should overtake him tor intn>> 
dudng Uie name and the pretensions of roy* 
alty into the sacred preserves of Democrac^f. 
Juarez plucked up conracre ; and the Juaristi^ 
who had long ceased to be OrUving party, Nh 
yiyed in the ennshiiw of Koriiem favoi; 
and began to be heafd of in Mexioo aa dla- 
tntben of. the public peaeo. piowUng ahomt 
the coootry in organised gMga of robbeia 
and mnrdeieif.* itotral Le^i smrenderead 
MEmonPafas' flight ware aearoely a week 
ohi befoao the valn^flooB diplooMcy eC 
Washhigtofrwaapnt^haaMion to repneaal 
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to the Emperor ci the French the expeJien- 
ej of removing his army from Mexico, and 
either taking the Emperor Matimilian along 
with it, or leaving the nnhappy Prince to 
his fate among the Mexicans. Later v^ the 
dAj a duly accredited ambassador fVom 
P^sident Jobns^ to ex-Prestdent Juarez 
was dispatched to Mexico ; but after a long 
aod fl-uitless searck for that personage, the 
Minister returned to Washington and re- 
ported to hte Government that, notwith- 
standing the most diligent in<;ttiries and the 
most persistent eflbrts, he had been utterly 
unable to discover whether Jnares was a 
president or a bandit— whether he was alive 
or dead— or in what part of the country he 
had last shown his flsu^e. But the Washing- 
ton Qovemment, depending on the breath ot 
democratic fovor, greedy of popularity, de- 
sirous of turning attention from its domestic 
to its foreign policy^ and knowing that it 
Was always pleasant to the rowdy press and 
vulgar multitude to hurl foul, scorn against 
the monarchical principle, and to bellow de- 
fiance to all the world on behalf of the 
Monroe doctrine, did not de^t on that ac- 
count fh)m acknowledging Juaress as the 
rii;htthl President, or from, putting diplo- 
matic pressure upon the Emperor Napoleon 
to induce him to withdraw his army. 

Though on its firet conception the Mexi- 
can scheme bad been fiivorably received by 
the French people, its progress had not alto- 
gether recommended it to the taxpaying 
community. The conquest of the South by 
^ North — the high tone assumed by North- 
ern statesmen, and the possibility Uiat 
France might be involved in a war with the 
United States— « war irom which France 
could derive but small honor and no profit 
-—all these circumstancee, dexterously 
handled by the French Parliamentary Op- 
position, created a state of opinion which, 
though not adverse to the cause of the Em- 
peror Maximilian, was hostile to the con- 
tinued support of his throne by the aid of a 
French army. It was hard for Napoleon to 
yield. Not only 'his pride, but his honor. 
Was involve(!t^-^ii pride that could hot 
brook the arMgAnce of the American Q<pf- 
omment, and his honor thsft oouk) not le«ve 
MaximilUn whbont the support «nd protoc- 
Hon which he had piomieed, and without 
Which it waa oiitMA the Archduko W9uld 



never have been tempted to quit Mlramor. 
But time was on the side ot the American 
Oovemment, and of its unworthy protege 
Juarez, ana against the Emperor Napoleon 
and the brave Maximilian ; and although it 
is not probable that the American Govern- 
ment would have made it a coma beOi if Na- 
poleon had treated its remonstrances with 
disregard, the Emperor had to sacrifice his 
feelings, bis convictions, and his desires in 
deference in a slight degree to the pressure 
put upon him fVom. Washington, and in a 
large degree to that put upon him by bis 
own subjects, who had begun to look upon 
the whole Mexican project as a mistake— a 
generous mistake, as its most vehement op- 
ponents admitted— but one for which France 
was not inclined to make i\irtbef sacrifices 
of mep or money. At last the Emperor^s 
promise was given to the American (Govern- 
ment and his own people, that early in the 
present year the French army should be 
withdrawn from Mexico. The day was ad- 
journed as long as possible in order that 
Maxfinilian might employ the long interval 
in the consolidation of his power ; or if that 
were not to be hoped for, in &ce of Amer. 
lean intrigue in behalt of Juarez, that he 
might Iiave ample time to decide whether or ^ 
not his honor compelled him to remain in a 
country where, without French aid, the 
chances were going so woefully against him. 
No sooner did the notification reach Mexico 
that the French were to be withdrawn, than 
the Empress Charlotte— with a romantic de- 
votion to her husband, and a simple yet he- 
roic fhith that, if the Emperor Napoleon 
knew all, he might even yet be induced to 
change his plans— resolved to cross the ocean 
to describe to him personally the condition 
of the countiy and solicit the continuance of 
his support, were it but for a year. Almost 
alone and nnattended the royal lady set. sail 
on her fatal voyage, litUe dreamhig that she 
and her beloved Maxmallian were never 
again to behold each other in this world, or 
imagining any of the countless woes thiit 
Fate had in store for both of them. None 
can txM but the Emperor^ and perhaps the 
Empress, of the fVench, what zeal and elo- 
i^ence. What tears and entreaties, whftt . 
proud or what paSsioniite appeals, this noble 
woman Employed to change the putpose of 
Napoleoii. ThM^ ontwaitUy a odd mas, 
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tiie Smpttror has a warm heart wi^in; and 
tboiq^h as a stetesmaii he may hare been ob^ 
ckinite, it cannot bat be belieTed that as a 
man he was deeply touched by the eORows 
of this tender but brare yoaDg creature— 
flghtinc agahiat Ibarftil oddB ior her hue- 
baad'a dlgiiity, and poflaibly Ibr his life— iitk>> 
ing against reasons of State nothing more 
potent than the anguish of her ^eart; nn- 
convinced by aU that could be said to her, 
inmoTod by anytiiing but the remembrance 
of Maximilian struggling like herself against 
the oyerpoweriog forces of a cruel and re- 
Iflntless destiny. To iiave seen such misery 
—to have empathized with it^ to hare felt 
fliat he was aceonntable to his own con- 
science fur having to a large extent been the 
caose of it» and to hare known above all 
that, after his solemn pledge to the United 
Stales, worse woes than any private ernes, 
however harrowing these might be^ would 
have been the result if he bad broken fldth 
with the Federal Government and listened 
to the supplications of this despaiiing wo- 
man— must have tried even Uie ironstoioism 
of Napoleon III. With a spirit crush^, but 
not yet broken, the Empiess Charlotte ap- 
pears to have made a sudden resolve to so- 
Ikit the good c^Bces of the Pope, and trav- 
eled to Rome to cast herselt at his feet and 
poor the tale of her sorrows into his ear. 
Bat, alas 1 what could the Pope do? Asa 
Vtag, he was a nonenity to all but the peo- 
ple of the Roman States : Us opinion on 
temporal affldrs beyond that narrow circle 
vas worth nothing. His advice, even^ was 
of no account aiaong his brother sovereign! 
Am a man, he could but syn^pathiae withtiie 
woes of an innocent womaa-^^^ an old man, 
he could not but addreis woids of paternal 
yrre and pi^ to the comparative dUld that 
bent sorrovrftilly, and yet not altogether 
bopeleaslv, before him. As a itfieet, he oonld 
not but administer to her those consolations 
of rahgioii whieh the humblest vtUsge pas> 
tor would have affoided, bnt wMch, coming 
tnat the lipa of the head of the Chnioh, 
would liave had more then usual iaflnence 
tad authority in leadtog her tbmights to that 
other world, the least of whoso Joys are 
JMre than worth the whole dooiittioii and 
ierddiip of thiL But, alas I the stmhi upon 
heari and intellect had been too heaty and 
tDopoloagedr-tfeB 



I on its unsteady throne, the sweet bells of 
j thought Jangled and were out of tune, the 
dark curtain lell upon the light of her mind, 
and the Empress Charlotte lost, it is to he 
hoped, some sense of her agony and grief in 
the partial loss of her reason. News of this 
great calamity came to Maximilian over the 
sea, and many who were unaware of the he- 
roism of his character imagined that he 
would leave distracted Mexico to its Hxe, 
even before the lost French trooper had de- 
parted, and hasten to the side of the lady of 
his heart, so sorely smitten, and all for love 
of him. But Maximilian had pledged his 
word, and though others broke faith with him, 
it was not for him to break faith with any / 
one. Mexicans of high station, the best 
and bravest in the country, had adhered to 
his fortunes from the first, and none of these 
had shown any sigQs of defection. He 
would stand by them to the last, and if he 
were to die, he would die like a king— on 
the battle-field, sword in hand against hia 
enemies. 

It was so persistently the practice of the 
American press to misrepresent the aiidrs 
of Mexioo, and to picture Maximilian as 
driven to wliat in American parlance is call- 
ed ''the last ditch," and to hivent lies, eaeh 
,more monstrous ihm its predecessor, that 
for many months after the departure of the 
French, the European public was utterly at 
a loss what to beheve or disbelieve in the 
news that each successive steamer convey- 
ed across the Atlantic Even at this time,, 
the events that occuned after the Emperor 
quitted his capital to take arms against the- 
Juarists in the nortiiem provinces of thO' 
^npire, are imperfectly known. It seems 
certain, however, tliat for about two months 
the 'Bmpemt, at the head of 8,000 men, oc- 
cupied the dty of Queretaro, and that there 
served imder him Generals Mhramon,.M€jia» 
Mendez, the Prince of Salm-Salm, seveoat 
European olBcers, and a Colonel Lopez,, 
whom he had intrusted with his confidene* 
and loaded wttk honors, and who, on liis re- 
commendatiom,. had been decorated by th» 
Emperor of tiM French with the star of the 
Lec^ of Honor. On the night of the 14lh 
of May it was reported to Maximilian that 
tiie tl^ was no longer tenable, and it was 
reserved in a councH of war that an attempt 
slMMld be made ODihe following vMniaffto, 
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break tbroa^ the lines of the invading com- 
mander, General Bscobedo, and, if the sortie 
were successflil, to retire either towards the 
city of Mexico or the Gulf. Tlie attempt 
was never made. The treacherous Lofjea— 
the Judas Iscarlot of the tragedy— had sAld 
his friend, his master, and his sovereign (or 
£10,000 to JuareE and Escobedo; and, while 
Haximilian lay asleep, opened to the forces 
6f the enemy the gate of the fbrtress which 
he was intmsted to defbnd, and himself led 
the way to the apartment wl^re the Empe- 
ror slept, surrounded by a few members of 
his staff, pointed him out to his captors — ^and 
did noi hang himself. Thus betrayed, the 
Emperor and bis 8,000 men had no alterna- 
tive bat to capitulate. It is not known 
whether he attempted to make any t^rms for 
nimselt or his officers, or whether he even 
deigned to bestow a look of contempt upon 
ilie cowardly villain who bad betrayed his 
beneiactor. In anticipation of the delbat 
«Dd captare of Maximlliaa— events which it 
had done its very best to bring about-^the 
Government ot the United States had pre?i- 
OQsly pat itself in communicatioa with Ju- 
arez, to solicit that under no oircamstances 
Bhoald the J2mperoi^ life be'taken. It was 
10 easy and as nselesss to make snc% a re^ 
quest to a Mexican as to a tiger. There ap- 
pears to be something in the electric iftflu- 
ences of these warn climates that makes 
men indiflRerent to human life, and eager for 
the shedding of Uood. The Mexicans at 
best have but Httle of tne European in tbem, 
end a great deal of the aboriginal Red In- 
dian, and are allk» treacherous and merei- 
leRS. Possibly tlieterBquesIs never reached 
the ears of the saoguinary chief for whom 
they were intended; but there can be Htlde 
reason to doubt that the tJoited SCslM were 
in earnest in the ivpplication, and did not 
desire that the paotege fbr whom their Oov- 
emment had done so much should eulfy his 
cause in the eyea of the world by a vindic* 
tive and useless murder. For two or three 
weaka rumon floated about IBnrope thai the 
Bmpeoor had been ahot, but no one oould 
trace them to tfippoaltlveor'tnisttrertby «i* 
thoiity, and jnosi people refbsad to Miete, 
• unttl dlsbeUef beoame impossible, that Jua- 
rez and bis nterdiaatea ooobl hiMre %ee& so 
jvickedaad 80 oad m to take thk saertd 
Mfe. i4iIdottbl8,hoiiwr«ri wen. aeon eat ^ 



i^t Official detaftls thai there was no dis- 
puting sffflnned that Ma^drnffian was shot en 
the 19th of June, t>y express order of Juans 
and EsoobedO) after a delay of three days 
fbr deliberation, and that Genersls Miramen 
and Mejia were shot at the same time— Max- 
imilian with his fhoe to ^e deadly rifles, as 
an act of grace 16 a brave mair, Miramoa 
and M^a with their backs to the <kacHy 
bullets, to mark the abhorrenee of ttnir 
countrymen of the tnasdn they had com- 
mittad agahnl Mrxloo. 

It was a gay time m PMs, and in Ihe 
Court of the Emperor of the French, when 
the flrst whispers of ^is j^tly tragedy 
were transmitted under ibe waves of Hke 
ocean, and found audttite voice in the secset 
chambers of the Tulleries. Belshaazar held 
high revd when the blood-Md wrl^g was 
seen upon the wall The great kings vad 
potentates of the earth, Christian and Tnk, 
with glitterinir retinues, and all the pomp 
and state ot kingly and imperial pride 
crowded %o the beatttiflil eapital, whksh in 
his reii^, and chiefly by his taste Mid enter- 
prise, had been transformed into the wonder 
of the world. The magnificent Exhitrftion 
of Arts and Industry, wliidi he had fmag- 
fned, and which his wiU had created, was 
a triumphant success. Paris Mt^olly over- 
flowed with the rich, the brave, the gifted, 
the young, and the beanltfbl. Kever did 
picture n^ord gotgeons prssent itsi^ to Ike 
eyes of the people ot any age than this 01^ 
of Palaces presented in thoes summer days 
when the Emperor received his gnastSy maay 
of them the heirs of aMeot monardiiea, 
who, in days not fkr ^distant, had looked with 
disdain upon his pretensions to be of Ibdr 
rank and namt>er, «r considered him an up- 
start and a paryeira,*but new did witting 
homage to his genius* and stood in admira- 
Hon, if not in awe, of his power. He wa^nt 
the very height and MOimil of his gl<nf , 
and tnicht without vanity have said df him* 
self that be dwariM'by eonH«rison every 
king^ thaietood MongM^ of hfcn. It w« In 
the mklst of all Ibis glaie and Uaie of mr- 
elryand Kjeicing, and of the sweetBeaa ^ 
gralUled bepea and esEpeotaHoM more Huhi 
fealteoi, that news came to hkm of theivv- 
d^ of MaxIntillaB. A Ihritt of horror p*. 
vaded'tke gay eit?; Wht klage and wpn. 
Mffe)le««i7Qf wtMmlho ehhBppy ijtotttei 
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was cloeely related by blood and marriage, 
felt aide at heart, and must io tbeir aecret 
souk have felt that the guilt of the bloody 
deed did not lie wholly at the door or Juarez 
or of the Federal GovemmeDt, but that some 
of It, at least, lay at that of l<apoleon III., 
who had induced the Archduke to accept 
the crown on promises whfoh the atrongest 
sorerrign of his tiroelhad broken. And did 
IN4X>leon'ftel this also ? ' We cannot doubt 
It He wouM be more or lesa th«» hnman 
if no compunctious throb stirred in bis heart 
or fevered bis poises si the thought of Max- 
httfflan, so wicsfcedly- slain, or of the gentle 
(Bnriolto, piolng In hopeless madness hi her 
disofcite castle of Bfiramar. For the rest of 
ys^hiyetbeee ghosts will sit et his board 
end partake of his oop; theh* voices, heard 
hot of hiiD, will whisper in his ear the sad- 
dsit story of his relgn» and, like the skele- 
tonsat tte table of the Pharaohs, remhid 



him that he, too, is mortal, and as liable to 
wiDDg, and the punishment of wrong, as the 
meanest of his subjects. But all that is 
manly and womanly in Europe will sympa- 
thize in the gneC thougli not in the remorse 
ot the Emperor. The tears that are shed 
over the grave of MazimUian will be the 
expression of a deeper and more genuine 
grief than the masses of mankind usually 
feel for persons so ambitious, and who risk so 
jnuck private happiness fof such poor re- 
ward as his would have been at the best, 
even if he had succeeded in his object 

The last scene of the tragedy has yet to be 
played, for the drama lacks completion while 
the fhte of the villains remains undecided. 
And Juarez and Lopez still live I Perhaps 
not their fate alone— for that would matter 
little— but that of Mexico itself, hangs in the 
balance. 



THB COUNT'S LEGACY. 



Tboa once waa & Comnt, ^oTwm heard It itid. 

Who felt that hts end drew nesr. 
And he caUed his tons before hit bed, 

Ts pftft them hie g^odt and gear. 

BaMOad tBT hla p^w, be caUad ftar hit firnvd. 

That gallaot, good and breve ; 
they brought htm both at their fiitber> word, 

And that he-hifl bleaelnga gave : 

''Mr MnUbmm aovcmj pd^ a^d Bi|ghi, 

Do tbon m J aword retalD I 

My cattle oo the lordly height, 

Aod aO m J broad ftnnalii.** 

""C^thea, my wtfl-lovcd jroiMar boy, 

Xy plow I here bestow ; 
A peaceflU life shalt thoa ei^joj 

In the qoiet vale below.*' 



Contoated satik the atre to reat, 

Now all wae given away ; 
The aona held trne Ma laat beheai, 

B'en ao their dying dsv. 

** Now tell oa what came of the ateel of iam«^ 

Of the castle and Its knight f 
And ten Q0 what came of the vale ao tame, 

AAd the hambletMataat wight ? ** 

O, aak aoi of ma what lh« ead majbt I 

Ask of the country ronnd I 
The cattle is dost, the sword is mst, 

Tlie hek^t Is Imt desert ground. 

Bat tha vale spreads wide, in the goldaa pride 

Of the aotnmn's sanlight now ; 
It teems and ft ripens far and wide, 

AJid the honor abides with the plow. 



TBtvf AKD MxenttTBT.-^Men find motives 1 TAKrrr.-^Yatiitj Is said to be something ^ 
of mistrust in th^r ignorance, and In their | tktt tto man or woman either, Moording to 
tioes, ifid mottres of confidence ra their I his or her own •eooimt, by any accident 
kiioirledge and QieirTirtiies. 'Mistrust fs the I ever possess; bit what is teiy latgely derd^ 
potHonoftheblhid. ' [ i^>ed In eTetybody else I 
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A SOUTH-SIPE VIEW OP SHERMAN'S MARCH TO THE SEA. 

BT THE AITTHOB OF **FI]BLD AHO GAMP.'* 



CHAPTER I. 

It was past mld-nigbt when the train 
reached KlngsTiUe. I bad secuied a pUu^ 
in the conductor's car» and had slept quite 
comfortably for an hour or two, when- a sud- 
den halt, and the cessation of the usual 
noise attendant upon a moving train, awak- 
ened me. 

We bad arrived at the point where we 
.were to change cars, and tbund, as was usu- 
ally the case under our admirable system of 
railroad management, that some live or six 
hours would yet elapse ** before it was time 
for the next train to leave." 

There was no hotel in the place, or any 
kind of '* acbommodation," that we could 
discover. Consequently, until the hour of 
departure, we would have to shift for our- 
selves. True, there was a train of cars on 
the track, but they were all securely fast- 
ened up. The train which brought us bad 
gone on, leaving three or four forlorn indi- 
viduals vainly wandering about in search of 
some place in which to spend the night It 
had been raining, and the platforms and 
ground about them were wet and slippeiy, 
rendering both Momewhat unfit for beds, 
while, as if to add to our discomfit. It com- 
menced raining again, and with an earnest- 
ness which i^ave but little promise of better 
weather. It is true, we were only soldiers, 
and had been used to all kinds of exposure 
and hardships; and even now, had we be- 
lieved it either unavoidable or necessary, we 
would have borne this without a comment 
But there were buildings and empty cars 
there, either of which would have furnished 
ample accommodation had they been left 
open; but, as I said before, they were all 
locked up, and not a railroad official could 
be found. No! not even to tell us that he 
had '' positive orders" lo keep the cam locked 
until about five minutes befftve they were to 
.start, and eoald not poflB^»ly admit « sokUer 
into either cars or baildlnga,.aithon£b lie 



should otherwise be^ compelled to sleep o«t 
on the wel ground, or on the equdly wet 
platforms. 

My fellow-travelera were fiist woriKing 
tiiemselves up into a very unaraiaUe mood, 
when Davis, my orderly, fortunately came to 
the rescue, proposing thai we shonld get 
into a box-car with the horses, where, he as- 
sured us, we would find excellent accommo- 
dation for the whole pavty. The car wis 
huge, but one end occupied by the bones, 
while in the other end was' a quantity of 
hay or straw placed there for their use. 
With this and our overcoats we soon man- 
aged to arrange comfortable beds, and in a 
very short time surly and unaccommodatiBg 
ofiScials of every kbid were totally forgotten. 

The sun was shining brightiy when we ' 
awoke fVom what had proved a very refresh- 
ing sleep. It yet lacked an hour or more of 
the time when the train would probably 
leave ; so we set about hunting up a break- 
fast None could be found at the station ; 
but we had with us a havei^ck in wliich 
there was some cold bacon and bread, and a 
few hard-boiled eggs. These, with a cup of 
cold water from the railroad tank, made up 
a meal such as tt was seiaom the good for- 
tune of a soldier to o^Joy in those days. 

About eight o'clock both the up-traiu and 
the down- train arrived, each with a great 
crowd of passengers bound fbr the road over 
which we were to travel. In a very few 
minutes every car was crammed to excess. 
Some were seated en the floor in the aisles, 
others on the platforms, while not a few had 
spread their blankelB on the tops of the cars 
and were Ijring there seemingly as comfort- 
able as possible. Most of the passengers 
were soldiers on their way to join their re- 
j^>ective commands, either at Cjiarkston or 
Atlanta, while not a few were from that 
gallant littie band which, under tUe immor- 
tal Lee, waa struggling against overwhelm- 
ing numbers of the foe in the l^po^y 
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tresches arcnnid Petersburg, and canying, a» 
it were, oar dearly-loved canse Qpc»n the 
veiy points of their bayonets. One had lost 
a leg, another an arm, while all bore some 
hitleons or ghastly wound that testified how 
fidtbrolly they had stood beside that ** starry 
CID88 ** in the hoar of its greatest need. One 
poor fellow had lost both an arm and a leg, 
hot still he was ebeerfVil, and spoke with 
OQ&fldenoe of viotoiy and Ai tare success, be- 
ctuse ^'be knew," to use his own language, 
"tbal old Mars Bob could never be con- 
quered.^ Another had been wounded in the 
brain; und, although his life was spared, 
retsoB had fled and leflbut a grinning idiot ; 
vbile yet a thhrd, a beardless youth, almost 
a boy, with a tearM wound in his breast, 
wtt talking of the time when, once more as 
''a well man," he should rejoin his valiant 
comrades, and again enter the fVay hand to 
band with the foe ; and yet his pallid cheeks 
sod sonken eyes told too plainly that death 
bad already marked him for his own, and 
bat a tew brief hours could pass before the 
grave would close forever over both his snf- 
fisings and bis hopes. 

Poor fellow I he breathed his last on ttie 
tabi just before we reached Augusta. The 
next day I saw all that remained of him 
Bailed up tn* a coarse black pine box and 
boiaeaway in an ambulance from the ** Way- 
side HospitiU *' to a lonely comer in the pub- 
lic bvying-^roimd. No one followed him 
save the burial detail and a single comrade 
who bad aoeompanled him Irom the army, 
and was taking him, as ho told me, ** home." 
As the little onnotieed procession passed us 
00 the street, we, too, followed. Silently 
tbjeybora him to hte little shallow grave; 
not a prayer was otfered, not a word spoken, 
bat they laid him down, and the only sound 
which broke the death-like stillness was the 
sobs of bin comrade and the cold dead echo 
of the ck>ds as tliey fell upon his coffin. . . 

And that boy wa»~I will tell you what 
be was— one who could thmk only of his 
country — his poor suffering country —while 
tbe death-damps were fVeezing the very life- 
blood in his heart—- while his life itself was 
abUngaway through a ghastly wound re- 
ceived while defending his home ! And yet 
be was a ** TVoitor/" *» Traitor/'' That 
vord has come at last to mean all that is no- 
ble, and geeeroos, and great 



We were passing through South Carolina. 
At two P. M. the train stopped at a small 
place called White Pond, and here we f^und 
ftata bountifol repast had been prepared 
for the soldiers. Those who were "well'* 
were invited to go to the tables and helpr 
themselves, while parties of ladies entered 
the cars with baskets of provisions for tbe 
sick and wounded. It was bcnutifhl to see 
how fbe faces of those poor dejected fellows 
wouM brighten up at this evidence of sym- 
pathy and interest on the part of tiieir gen- 
tle countrywomen, and witness with what 
feelings of gratitude their dim and sunken 
eyes would fall on those angeb of mercy as 
they moved about ministerfni; to the wants^ 
of out poor weary sufl^rers. These same 
men had braved death in every form ; had- 
endured the privations of the camp, the suf- 
ferings of the hospitals, and the horrors of 
prison with unequalled fortitude, and with- 
out a murmur. Unmoved they had rushed 
to the chai^ amid carnage and death ; and 
%when the battle was overbad followed many 
a gallant, though fkllen, comrade to a sol-* 
dier's grave. But now the silent tears came' 
coursing down many pallid cheeks — tears 
melted by kii^dness from hearts which dan- 
ger and suffering had fUiled to move. .... 
At five P. M. we reached Augusta only to 
learn that tEe Georgia RaNroad— that is the 
direct road fh)m Augusta to Atlanta— had 
been destroyed by Sherman^s army at Deca-' 
tur, and that the whole line fVom the Yellow 
River was in the hands of the enemy. 
Stoneman, we also learned, had burned the' 
bridge^ over the Oconee River on the Cen- 
tral Railroad, thus breaking up all railroad 
communication with Atlanta. Of Stone- 
man and bis daring raid nothing had been 
heard for several days, beyond the tact that 
he had destroyed some of the bridges on the 
Central Railroad ; had seriously threatened 
the capital of the State, having aporoacbed 
within sight of it, and could have captured 
and destroyed It had he known Its utterly 
defenseless condition. At that time there 
were no defensive wofks at Milledgeville, 
and veiy few troops. Those there consisted, 
I brieve, of a battalion of Cadets, a few 
State troops, and a light battery of six- 
pounders, which had neither wagons nor 
horses, nor any kind of transportation what- 
ever. The raiders approached boldly with- 
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in sight of the town, galloped along the 
high hills which sammil it on the west, and 
then quietlj rode off. It was said an ac^ 
count of &lse hiforroation was conyeyed to 
them, which led them to believe that it was 
strongly garrisoned. 

It was still feared they nUgirt make a sud- 
den descent on Angusta, whidi was also 
without a garrison or fortifications, nnless 
some wet ditches, whteh in case of an i^ack ' 
would be of no kind of use, could be desig- 
nated by that appellation. 

Augusta at that time was a city of great 
importance to the Confederacy ; for, be^des 
its splendid arsenal and powder mills^ under 
charge of the aocoraplie^d Colonel Gw W. 
Rains, it was the principal dcpol for the 
manufacture of clothing and otiier suppUes 
for the army of the West It was said that 
a troop of cavalry had actually appeared at 
the bridge over Briar Creek, a small stream 
a few miles to the westward of the city, and 
had destroyed the bridge. They did not, 
however, advance ftulher; and the next day^ 
to the infinite relief of everybody, a dispatch 
was received by the commanding general 
oommunicaiing the Joyfbl intelligence that 
General Stoneman had been captured by a 
portion of General Wheeler^s cavalry, under 
Brigadier General Alfred Iverson, and bis 
command utterly routed and dispersed. The 
whole raid was captured, except about eight 
hundred men. These, it was reported^ had 
also surrendered; but finding that they 
greatly outnumbered their captors, they re- 
considered the matter, and finally made off, 
eflbcting their escapts by way of Athens and 
tWough Northern Geoigia. 

We were detained m Augvsta one day, 
being unable sooner to get transportation for 
our horaes. At seven P. M. on Monday we 
took the cars fbr Macon, that being the only 
practicable route, and, about daylight the 
next morning, reached the Oconee, wheie 
we found that the bridge had actually been 
destroyed, and that a change of cars was ne- 
cessary. The railroad employees had got- 
ten a large fiat-boat to ** feny *' the passen- 
gers and baggage over the river, and on the 
opposite side was another train which had 
been sent down from Macon to meet us. 
Unfortunately, however, our horses were in 
a car next to the baggage car, and the train 
having been run down on a high trestle* it 



was impossible to get tfaem off. WhHe I 
was looking for Uie conductor to see what 
was to be done, the baggage men tumbled 
t>ut all our baggage, und the trahi. having 
discharged the other passengm, commenced 
backhig up the road. I did not wish to be 
carried back, so I stepped off on a tempo- 
rary plallorm, erected on the trestle, only in 
time to see the train with Davis and the 
homes move rapidly past and steam hncik 
out of sight up the road. 1 was in a pret^ 
fix. The point at which the Central Rail- 
road crosses tlie Oconee is very fiat— in liict^ 
one great swamp, acn>ss which, for a mUeor 
more, the railroad is carried over K treifile at 
least twenty feet high. It had been raining 
a gp'eat deal lately, an«t the swamp was mudh 
flooded, and thei^e was scarcely iny diy 
ground visible, except immediately in the 
vicinity of the river-bank, and here only a 
very narrow strip. On this my baggage 
was piled. Climbing down the trestle, I 
went to it to see if all was safe. I Ibund 
that it was, and tlien went down to the river 
to make some inquiries ot the negtoes whom 
I had seen managing the flat-boat. To my 
infinite disappointment, I found the boat 
chained to a tree and the negroes all gone. 
I searched along tlie riveM)ank a^ hn: as the 
nature of the ground would admit, but not a 
living soul could I find. There, was a nar- 
row wagon road leading frottk the leity 
through the swamp. I Ibllowed it lof a 
short distance, but soon came to a detrp 
slough, which crossed the road with so 
swift a current that I felt satisfied that the 
water came firom the river, and that I was 
on an island. There was then no possible 
chance of escape, except by getting thor- 
oughly wet, and also leaving the baggage 
without any one to take care of it I there- 
fore determined to go back to the crossing 
and stay until some one came there, or until 
the arrival of the next train, which would be 
about daylight the R)lk>wing day. 

1 was very hungry, not leaving had any- 
thing to eat since tlie day previous $ so light- 
ing my pipe in lieu ol a breakfast, I spread 
my blanket and laid down under a tree. 
How long I remained thcre» I do not know ; 
for, being wearied out, I finally fell asleep, 
and did not awake until a familiar voice 
aroused me. It wa^ my i'aithfiil orderly, 
Davis. The train had taken him back a 
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aSe or two ID the nearest etadoo^. Heiie, 
toMxttng Uie flUiatioa of ikffiiin, so soon m 
be«oald anoceed in getting Ibe horses off, lie 
hid hired a .Wagon to haul oar effects, and 
bad buried on to Join me, I learned Airth" 
er from bim, that th^re was a station a short 
^•laace beyood the river^ and that there we 
coold proUi^ygetonr horses again on the 
tiain. He teld me that hj way ol the rail- 
road it waanoi more than a mile or so to 
thasuuion^ bnt tfMit the wagon road waa 
Tarf dvcttiloQa, owing to the swampj na* 
t«e of the conatiy throqgh which itpassedr 
and tliat it was, cottseqoentty, several mllea 
fhrUier by that route* I detenninad, thare- 
fam, to send Davis and the horseis akmg 
with the wagon,aad to puah <mi myaelf by 
ihe nearest route on loot 

Haying loaded the wagon and gotten it, 
together with the horsea* on the flat-boat, 
with the aid of JDnvis and the diiver, we 
eanly ierried oniBelyes across the river to 
the opposite aiiore. 

It waa late in the afternoon beibre I 
reached the station, but had the good for* 
tone to And a f^ght train Just about leav- 
ing for Macon. Having arnmged for a car 
with the agent for our horses, and leaving 
some directions for Davis, I Jumped on the 
trsin, and in an hour or so was in the city. 

General Stoneman had Just been bipught 
in as a prisoner by the cavalry, and there 
was, consequently, some- excitemeni and a 
good deal of rejoicing. But a day or two 
hefore and be had thiawn the city into a 
state ef great trepidation by his sudden and 
opezpeeted i^pearanoe in the vicinity of 
Walnut Creek, \7ithout a n|oment*s delay, 
I9 had here formed his line of battle and 
oommenced what he no doubt thought ^ t|i- 
tnnpbant march upon the city. Hi^ior Oen^ 
end Howell Cobb, the commandant ot the 
psat, had., however^ been oprrectly informed 
of his mavementa^ and, having hastily col- 
lected sQch troops as he had at his di^xisal, 
and assisted by the citi^^ems and convales- 
cents firom the hospitals^ whe m#de up the 
gieater portion of his force, ^t once marched 
OQt to meet him. Arriving at Dunlap's 
plantation, he quietly formed Ids jpnen along 
the edge of the woods, and behind some 
ftaces which were admirabljr situated for the 
purpose, and there silently awaited the ad- 
wuwe. I( was b«t e short time before the 



enemy came in al^bt, marching rapidly across 
the (^)en ground in front of Cobb^s position. 
They greatly outnumbered the Confederates, 
were splendidly armed and equit>ped, and as 
they moved gallantly on, many a heart 
quailed for the safety of 3facon, Their 
fears, however, were of short duration. As 
they neared the woods, a volley from Cobb^s 
Utile band oi sick and wounded greeted 
tliem. They recoiled for a moment, but 
only to advance with renewed energy to the 
chmge. Another volley, and they retired, 
leaving the gallant old General master of 
the field, aAd with the pleasant conscious- 
ness that, by his bold front, he had saved 
Maoon with ita stor^ of private and public 
property. 

There had been sharp fighting around At- 
lanta for some days past, and, consequently, 
each train from that point brought in a 
heavy freight of wounded. Hundreds of 
poor fellows were lying on the platforms at 
the depot,, while tlie car-sheds were literally 
Crowded with them, patiently waiting to be 
removed to the hospitals, which were lo- 
cated at Yineville. This is some mile or 
more from Macon, and as the numl>er of am- 
bulances was limited, the process of remov- 
al was very slow. 

The next day, the horses having arrived 
in the meantime, we took the cars at nine 
A. M. for Atlanta. At short intervals along 
the whole length of \he road, we passed 
hospital after hospital, until it actually 
seemed as U a whole army of wounded men 
were distributed along the route, and ^ese 
continued to increase as we approached that 
ill-fated city. 

About fbur P. M. we arrived at East 
Point; and here the distant and continued 
boon»ing, of cannon told us that we were 
approaching our Joumey*s end, At the next 
stepping place we met a long line of litters 
and ambulances bearing their daily freight 
of wounded to the rear. Among these was 
one with M'ajor General Bate, ot Tennessee, 
who liad Just been shot through the thigh 
in a sharp skirmish along his immediate 
fh>nt, and which, from the rapid firing that 
still greeted, was evidently not yet ended. 
As wentoved on, the firing continued to in- 
crease, and numerous shell came whizzing 
past, sometimes barely missing the train, 
while others exploded hjgh in air above us. 
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The Maoon RaHroad enters the cit3r through 
a deep cut, which extends nearly down to 
the depot The people hi the vicinity had 
availed themselves of tho shelter afiorded 
by this for the constraction of **bomb- 
proots/* as they called them, which con* 
steted simply of holes dug under the bank, 
and into which they retired whenever the 
shelling begun. As we moved along we saw 
numbers of people, principally children, 
hiding in these dens, while the shot and 
shell went tearing and crashing through the 
a(!Uucent houses. The Yankees had suc- 
ceeded in icetting the range of the railroad 
with great acci^'acy, and whenever a train 
came in they would immediately open fire. 
As we reached the depot the shells were 
coming down thick and fast, and several of 
them burst so near the train that they diused 
a great deal of oonlhslon, though, in reality,' 
doing little or no damage. Most of the 
houses in the vicinity had been completely 
riddled by shot, while not a few had be«i 
burned by exploding missiles. 



As soon as C cook) get my korses off tin 
train, I started for " headqaarters," which, 
at that time, was at Thraaher^s house on 
Whitehall street On the way I met my oM 
commanding officer. General Hood, who re> 
ceived me very cordially, telling me to go on 
up to his quarters, where I would meet with 
many of my old friends among the men- 
hers of his staff, who would endeavor to 
make me feel at home until Us return. A 
well worn battle flag, floating flx^m a stiff 
naAled to the gat«-poBt at the front entrsnos, 
informed me that I had reached the quarten 
of the commanding General. A few hones 
were hitched to the fence which formed the 
enclosure, while a solitary sentinel was 
pacing back and forth in flmU of the door. 
I dismounted and walked in. Most of the 
'' old staff "^ were etiU with the General ; and, 
as he had assured me, I was soon perfectly 
at home among them ; and with the excep- 
tion of missing a few fiunlliar feces, every* 
thing looked much as it did when we parted 
more than a yeiur before on the Rapidan. 



(to BB OONTINUSD.) 



Abridged from B1ackwood> Magaripe. 

CONVERSATION. 



Conversation has been said to be one^f 
the lost arts—an^assertionfor whtefa Talley- 
rand has been made responsible. Remem- 
bering as he did the brilliant salons of lYanbe 
in earlier days, he might be allowed to bewail 
the degeneracy of a duller generatfon. The 
sarcasm may be partly true. Tet we must 
not foi^t how common it is, even for those 
who have little of the great Frenchman's 
ability, to extol the glories of the days gone 
by, when, intellectually, if not physically, 
there were giants in the land. 

Undoubtedly In these modem days the 
art of conversation has some peculiar diffi- 
culties. We are all too busy, one way or 
the other — the movement of life, whether 
with or without an object, is too rapid—to 
allow us to spend as much time In talk as is 
required to perfect the accomplishment 
People meet to eat and drhik, to dance, to 



flbt, te act comedies or driess for to&fsatKr, to 
play croquet, but not for conversation. 
Such talk as there is, we do rapidly, with is 
little expense of thought or ot words as may 
be. It seems to be admitted generaUy that 
talk is an effort, which a busy person oannot 
be expected to make without an adequate 
motive, and which an idle person cannot be 
expected to make at all. Long wcmxIb are ab* 
breviated, as too troublesome to pronounce. 
Short recognised formulas, and handy con- 
densed phrases, are made to serve, with VC17 
little variation, to express such few ideas as 
it is considered absolutely necessaiy to com- 
municate; and the desired piquancy is 
sought in fashionable slang. Then, again vre 
alfread a great deal more than our forefkthera 
did, and therefore seem to have )e8s need of 
talk as an intellectual exercise. We pay 
people to talk for us, In feet. Just as the Oii 
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«Mtahi preier hiiing dftocen to going Ifarovgh 
tbe ezenkm-themselTes. It is tnie that such 
tnah as is oommdiUy Wfittea and rvad is a 
i&j poor sabatilQte in this respect for even 
tke most ordinafy eonrenation ; forauraly 
no real talk tkatevor was talked can eome&p 
to the inanity of dialogue and sentiment 
which fill the pages of three-fourths of oar 
OMMlem norek. BtUl, these do forat the 
staple of mental entbrtainment to an unfbr* 
toaately large. nnmber of people; and they 
seem qaite content with their fore. To be 
sore, the talk of snch persons can be no loss 
to society under any ciroumstanoes, and it 
may be. better that th^ 9hoaki exereise 
tbraiselTes within the pages of their greev 
and Tellow Ikvoulites than infllot their ted- 
iea^ess upon othersw The purchase of a 
worthless volume at a railway stall may be 
Tcry fkr from helpfadg to improve the mind of 
the purchaser, but it may contribute very 
materially to the comfort of his feUow*pas- 
Mgers. 

The Orientals retdn something of the 
idea, that all talk for mere talking's sake is 
hioonsistent with the dignity of man. The 
old Persian rule was, that every man should 
dt silent until he had something to say that 
WBS worth hearing. The social code in 
Aiglish or French society would enjoin al- 
most the very opposite— that it would be 
better to say almost anything than not to 
tidk at alL The most desperate plunge into 
nonsense, boldly made, is welcomed if it 
does but break due of those embarrassing 
peases which we abhor as nature is said to 
do a vacuum. 

Modi co«nplaint has been made of the 
cnversadon of men of acknowledged litem* 
ry powers. Authors are aecused ofprovlag, 
in ordinary society, either positively dull, or 
anworthUy Mvx^oos. Probably kastances 
enough n^^ht be brought forward in sop- 
port of the accusation. The fhculty ofex-^ 
pieising ideas clearly and pleasantly upoui 
paper, wtien the writer can take his own 
tkne for thought and correction, is not 
always found in coojunetfon with that snap- 
shot readiness which hits its marii instinc- 
tively, and with fidr aoanracy, at the moment. 
Ihere may be here and there an author of 
whom it m^ht be said, as of Goldsmith, 
that 
I^IU wioto lOM an angel, knt tilksd Mki poor Polk** 



One may have heard the sneer that they 
keep ^eh- good things for th^ir books. In a 
very limited sensei,^and by no means the 
sense intended, this may be true. Most 
literary performances which are worth satf^ 
thing are' the result of considerably metn 
thought and pains, a^nd go through a longer 
process of mental oorrection and revision, 
than careless readers are incilned to believe. 

Books have been written on what their 
writers are pleased to call " The Art of On^ 
versatlon.'* But whether it is ah art at all, 
in the aense of bcAng sutrfect to any rules, or 
attainable hy any discipline ^of teaching. Is 
mnch more than donbtfol. ' In the same way 
thefewassopposedtobeao art of poetiy; 
the aspirant was to be fitted out with a dic'> 
tionafy of i^nonymes, and another ot 
rhym^t and by their hdp was to turn tmt 
unexceptionable veiae. Judging iW^m what 
has before now been; printed as poetry, this 
creed must have foiiad Ite proselytes. But 
the instances are probifbly rare in which 
talk has formed any shbjectof study, wheth- 
er such an addition to our social education 
would be an improvement or not. Some of 
the best talk^, aeeordhig to &dr lights, 
will l>e foimd among the uneducated classes 
by any one who will be at the pahis to draw 
them out The power of telHng a story 
well, with all due embeiUshmea t of tone ahd 
gesture— including sueh a disguise of the 
plain prosaic mittLas all good story tellera 
have a license foi^^beiongs to aome of this 
dass in perfoction. 

There are one or two popular ffhllacies on ' 
the snbtectirf conversation which, perhaps 
'help to make it mere dlOault than it need 
be. Of course, for any two or three individth 
als in the company to insist on making the 
staple of the oonveisatidn something which 
can only interest themselves peisonally, and 
on ^hich others are neoesaanly either unin- 
formed or indifferent is simple rudeness and 
m-breediag. 

It is good, no doubt, for all of us, in tk& 
society of otliers, to throw ofi for a while the 
trammels of our workhig-bours. Weshould 
meet, as (ar as possible, on common ground, 
and try to rocognise a ootmnou interest 
The business man is not to take his bdsi^ 
ness out to dinner with him, nor the physi- 
cian his patients, nor the parson his parish, 
nor tiie officer Ids r^gtanent,Bor tiielawyo^ 
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hi^briefk B^t tbianilehMitaMmUa. Of all 
yices which infest oonrenation, none is 
more fiitai than talking of what we do aot 
UBdOBtand. Now onderetanding, in eTeiy 
OQ^B eaae,, is limited; whereas* modern 
sooie^ very mtich affifcts ttniversal knowl^ 
edge. 

The talkers rush in with their opinions^ 
posdve and emphatic, upon subjects of the 
day> which wiser men are al thur wita* elkl 
to find the true bearings of. Many men 
who would be worth listenfaig to on some 
special subject^ with which circttmstanoes 
haye made them well acquainted, insist on 
enlightening you <rik some pokit about 
wiiioh tliey know sknply nothings Sir 
Walter Beott said tfaathe^erver foiled to get 
amusement and information of some kind 
fixMA every person with Wliom he was aooi- 
dentally throwa into company. He tidked 
to them about their speeial business and 
occupation ; here at least they were on their 
own groimd, and had something to say 
which might be worth hearing. Locke had, 
l<mg before, attributed much of liia oWn ex« 
t^isive information to a habit of the same 
kind ; he had made it a rule,he said, through- 
OBt his We, to Utik to all sorts of people on 
the snbjects with which their own business 
or pursuits had made them most fomiHar. 
. ▲ courteous and sensible host, who wishes 
to have all his guests show themselves at 
their best, never ialls to remember and take 
adtantage of their speoialities. He does 
not allow them to flounder long in the stream 
of general talk, in which that whteh is really 
in them may never find an uttemnce ; hut he 
draws tbem out upon some point on which 
be Imows .they haive something to say, and 
the oourtesy finds its own reward in the 
transformation of a dull mid stlcnt guest into 
a plessed and aoimaled talker. 

Another protesS has been raised, chiefly by 
tnmcenctentalists, against the teller of good 
stories as one of the natural pests of oonver- 
sadon. The drawback naturally is that 
they are apt to repeat themselves to the same 
sJDdtence. A good story is a good thing if 
ybn have never iieaid it before. Borne will 
bear being told twice rerj &irly ; but a third 
and fourth repetitlMi is too muoh. There is 
no reason, of course, why a man should not 
t^ the same half a dozen times over in dif- 
ftreateompanics; bat in very isw osiss ia 



the naibrsrtor's memoiy acoaisatfll ososigk la 
remember every individual who was present 
at the last felling^. It would be very deslca' 
ble if all who are really good stoiy-leUers 
could endorse B/xae mental mmnoranda upon 
each, as preaeiiere are imdemtood to doap^ 
on their sermons^ to record when and i» 
whose presence it was last delivered. The 
want of some such safe-guard is the real ex* 
plsoation ot the reproaches which have M- 
len upon story'telien in general of beingaa> 
cial borea The great art here, as in other 
esses, is to conceal the art, and to let thesto* 
ry come in naturally as an iUnstration of 
some particidar point in the conversation. 
And pertiaps tha womt use to which a stoz:y 
can be put fai to bring it out to *'cap,** as it 
were, anotlMur whidi has Just been told«^ If 
the first was anything of agood one, the seo- 
ond will be apt to fidl flat : especifdly as the 
capability of being amused, in the ease oi 
^mwn-up and grave members of society will 
commonly be found yery limited indeed. On 
the other hand, if the first atory was poor, 
and the second is evidendy brought out to 
beat it, the teller is convicted of what is ad* 
mitted to ba bad taste in any company. 

As a rule, Women are the best talkers^ 
•There is no need to account for the fact by 
the uncourteoua explanation that they have 
most of the small change while .men hold 
the weightier and more valuable coinage. 
The truth is, we can most of us talk, if we 
are pleased ourselves, and are sure of 
a pleased and sympathising audienoQ. Now, 
of this a women is alwajrs stu'S, more 
or less: if she be a beautlfol woman, only , 
too sure ; mid hence arises a great deal of 
that itflliness in conversation whiob is so 
commonly laid to the charge of the fiiir 
^^eakers, but of which the fault, in nine 
oases out of ten, rests with Uie listener* 
B«t the eommonsst chivalry and conrtesj 
mi^e men listen patiently, if not deferential- 
ly, to anything which a women is pleased to 
say ; and if she be personally attractive, thia 
esdnranceisabnostlfaaitless. It is not only 
that the listNier finds 

^* ThftfUtaaat gwaon in hoilsofei, 
And la her aOaA the wiHSt IkkMu ;'' 

but the veriest nonsense, interpreted by tha 
light of those looks,, passes for wtadonu As 
was said in a diSerent sense of Jeremy Tay- 
lo|t^«« Fcomhac .l^all tmth aQmea man- 
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wtUf when wimt is veryllirflKNtt tratli eomet 
Ui s^icti prel^ dtagtiise Unit tt Is ftdmiMcl 
md welcomed. - 

Poor Ma d m ie de Btael, femotn as she wis 
Ibr the cbaniMr of liey co&vemitton, ftniM» to 
lier mortMdatlOfi» tint tliis tbuts^ in gmt 
menare to sMraot wtwit the nxxpfAsmenuof 
elUuniis of yovih had deserted her ^ men 
•died, sliesald, to rvobgnlM' ia the womRn 
of fitter the wit wtiiekHiey bad so aAnlmi 
1b hw at twenlj'^e. JMn was nottrfng 
remarkable in the di80»v<^, wbaterer tlnre 
wmf be in the c— twipo. 

There can be no donbt Ibat, as a ivle, ttM 
jeadiness of women in oonrersaiion la moeb 
freacer tuatt Ibat of men. Tbe reaowned 
Mn. Poyser, qfMsking as tbe advocate ^ ber 
861 as a^;slnst those*' poor tongne*tied oroa- 
tares,** the men, thanks ProrldeiKre tiiat 
''when she has anything to si^ sbe can 
mosHf find words to say it io** Bur in this 
Ae sorely doesthe ladies less than common 
Justice. 80 much as this might beeaid in 
b^alf ot a Mr proportion of those whom 
she regards as the more helpless half of so- 
ciety. It is when they have iwCAIn^to say 
tfiat Women stiow their tnntcnse superiority 
fai saying it Tbcy can cdsote odnvvrsation. 
Which is the g^eat social dlfficnlly. 0ive a 
man a anbjectfbat belokmsaQything abont» 
and onleas he be leally a fool or morbidly 
reticent, be can talk abont it so aa to make 
fabneelf Ibblv iiileaiffiblev and perhaps im^ 
tsresting, to those whom tbe satjject baa any 
oflerest. 

Tboae wbo are prophets of rery^ fltammsr- 
ia^ lipa indeed, in the genend coheseof social 
tsft, become almost eloquent when tneir 
feeling or entbuslaBm is escHed. Men threw 
off the slowness and faesitatloo which cramps 
an their powers in society^ Jast aa they 
throw off tbe physical intotfity otstnttering 
(wtiiai is a Wdl-kaown ibot)nnder tbeiafln- 
ence of some awakening theme or same 
strong sympathy. 

But tbe power of oonyersoCion in some 
women, and not always those of remarkable 
ability is the reiy art of making bricks with- 
oQt straw. They will talk to one by tbe 
boor abont nothhig— that is, on no partien- 
lareol>)ect, and with no psrlksahtr objeci— 
and talk coherently, and not fuoiishly, and 
my pie wsBt^rnll the tJase. le wanld ha vesy 



difllcnn perhaps Ib^ the lletenef tocaify away 
with htm any mental notes of what has iieen 
said : be may act becodsoioiie ofhaving gnhi^ 
ed any new ideas, or ofbavmghad hisold onee 
much enlarged-; bc^ be wiH rise and go bis 
way as one does after alight and wholesome 
meal, sensibly chirred and rsftesbed, but 1^ 
tabMng ne troobtesome memories of the ii»- 
g re dients which bare composed it It la 
▼sry well to call the talk of women trifling 
and MtoKmis ; if it is pleasant and gracefbl 
if Is aH that can be desired. 

Omrersation should be the relszatioa» not 
the ikisiaess, of life; and the moHiltots wh6 
reqnim that it should ahrays be of an *'ini* 
prorhig'^cliartelir havenotme Idea of its 
pfeoper social uses. 

Tb^ talk whidi puts yon in gobd hmnor 
wRh yourself and with yourneighbomishot 
wholly proiltless. If it has but made half an 
hour pass pleasantly wbieh with a less agree- 
able companion would hare been spent in 
gloomy silenoe, broken by spasmodic efibrts^ 
resulting in disgust at your own and his or 
her slopidity, it will hare efiVH)ted one of the 
ends for which speech was given us. 

V6ice and manner have mdch to do with 
iSbe qealiflcations of a pMsant talker. And 
here, of ooofse, tlie la<^ beat ns easily. It 
was this that lent tbe irreeiatible charm 
which SH his Hsteners admowledged to the 
oontenntkm of Ghateaoiiriand. It is really 
not so much what is said as how it is said 
that makes tbe dtf^erence betwesn thetaU^ 
OS of society. 

ButaH^e i^oodsenso and abiHty in the 
world will not make up, inaoolety, for abes* 
itating and embamssed manner, or eren fory 
a rery disagreeable roice. We may be eon-' 
scions that the man has plenty to say, but 
we TCCeli^e no pleasure IVom his talk. 

Women have also nearly always tbe good 
taste to avoid those havangnes and dedama- 
tione which are really only gross intermp- 
tkms of personal egotism npon the genenil 
entertainment. These are not the fanhs into 
which women are antnrally tempted ; they 
are coAscioQs that their forte rather lies in 
touching a subject lightly and letting it go. 
But they are the pitfelto into which even 
sensible men continually stumble, when 
warmed by some IbvoHte snl^t If in- 
(kilged in, they make the speaker, however 
wen hdbrmedbi ipMerandfeliclioas hi ex* 
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preaaiofi, an intolerable auisaaee anywlMre 
bat on a platCorm ; esad pubUemaetlngs have 
a good deal to answer for, inaamoch «b tbey 
encourage a last« for Uiese aolo performaneeB. 
Ko one who wishes that conversatiun should 
be pleasant to ids ne|ghtKi4*s as well as him- 
self; should speak more than two or three 
silences at odqq. However mnek he majr 
h^ve to say, it yi,i\l be all the moie agresablgr 
said for giving, others the opportunity of as* 
senting, iHuatratlog, qualifrlng^ or even con* 
tradicting. The ball needs, to be netamed by 
the opposite player to make a lively game. 
It is given to very few to keep a circle of 
hearers charmed by a continuous menologne, 
as Coleridge cxmld, for an^bour together { 
and even he was very oftea oomplained of, 
ontside the immediate circle of his clients 
and worsliipers, as a mcmopcAlst of the 
common rights of speech. 

His was not really conversation at all ; it 
was as De Quineey says, not coOoquium, but 
attoqtUum, No wonder that one of his most 
loyal disciples tells us that *^ there were some 
whom he tired, and some whom he sent to 
sleep.** 

Tet> after all, the art of listening is at least 
as important as the art of talking. Good 
listening is qutie as popular a social quality 
as good talking. It is a mistake to o6nclude 
rashly that it is easier. A fool never listens, 
unless you put a dirdct question, or tell him 
the last current piece of gossip or scandal 
Brissot left it on record of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, as one secret of his power that he had 
the art ot listening. It is a treatise which 
yet remains to be written. The art leaves 
|oo little room tbr brilliimcy of display to 
induce many to study it. But other states- 
men besides Franklin liave practiced it with 
success, and it is invalual^ to all who are 
set in authority. In ordinary society per- 
haps nothing will so soon embarrass and 
finaUy shut up the empty talker, supposing 
him to have any brains at all, as to catch the 
eye of an intelligent listener. There is often 
a more mortifyins: convicdon of his own in- 
capacity forced upon such a person by the 
marked and pregnant silence of one who has 
evidently taken in every word that be has 
been saying, and from whom, in the natural 
course of things, he looks for a reply, than 
by the most emphatic contradiction. If, as 
we are so often tohl/' si^wok is silvern, b«t 



siknoi is golden^* ' in this ease it may be sidd 
that, while speech might <3haetise hkn witii 
whipSj eilenoe sHegs him. with 8Corpi<mflL 
The probability is, that he will floonder on 
with s^me attempt, either Df peiieratlen, ex- 
planation, or qnaiifteation, 'whiebiy in th0 
fikoe of that attentive and merciless sUene^ 
plunges him into urretrievaMe' conftiak>n. 
Yott nuiy ehoke off the most inveterate 
teller of long stories bgr Hetekiing with an 
eager tnterset all through* and preserving n 
lookrof expectation at\ef he hae^finished, am 
if stUi waiting for the point 

It is a somewhat humbUBg consideratioov 
but it may be taken as undoubtedly tme, 
that tor one person in the.eerapany wh* 
wishea lo listen to na (always excepting veix 
young ladies and very deaf people), there are 
three who prefer that we should listen to 
them. Good listening, be it remembered^ 
docs not imply merely sitting still and hold- 
ing one's tongue. It means attention-^-in^ 
volving a certain amount of . complimentary 
deference, and a skilfhl use of appreciatir* 
gestures ana inteijections. The favorable 
estimate which will be termed of the listen- 
er's own Judgment, taste aol ability, in re- 
turn for even a moderate exerdse of thin 
talent, will be a more than adequate rewards; 
Ton may diaeouise for a whole evening and- 
impress no single peraon with any opinion 
of your powers ; but if yon can listen juc^ 
cionsly^ and with a prnpey emphasis in yonr 
silence* to one or two of the talktm present^ 
you may saiely reckon on their tsatimony la. 
your favor as an intelligent and agreeable- 
man. Of oonrsff the perftict listener should 
possess lufgely the power of abstraction. He 
should be able to devote his visible attention 
to the vtfiest proeer to whom he may be ak 
lotted as a captive fiir the thne, while he is 
gatherhig in the pleasanter sounds whidk 
reach his ear lk«m more distant quartein» 
TlMm is some danger in this to the inexpert* 
enoed. It incurs the risk of a sad misplao* 
ing of the needful interjections. Besides* 
moat peoi;^ listen with their eyes as well as 
with their ears. If, while trying lo maintain 
a dialogue with an uninteresting neighbor, 
they want to catch what is being said on the 
opposite side of the table, they allow their 
glances to wander unmistalcably to the point 
of attraction, or try to look out of the cor^-, 
neia of them, aa a nuigpie dnas^ in a fiisluoB. 
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which neitlier improyet their own pereonal 
cppearance nor gratifies the party to whom 
they affect to gire their uadiYided attentkni. 
The cleTereat complii«eiitiii worcb will fidl 
to propitiate the lady who sits nest yon if 
ihe di&coTen that all the timeyMir «y«» wOt 
like the ftiol's, in the ends of tha earth. Bo 
Joog as these do tbair doty, A» majr ooo- 
stme rilence into admiration, and «xoMe 
jour aUipi4lty to heiBdf on the ground that 
the ohanns ^ her person and^wmy ersati o n 
Biay he rather overwhelming to a modeit 
man; bat there can be.no misinterpreting 
the fi^tal evidence of the wandering ^aocee. 
It is only the really aoeampHshed listmier 
who can deroie his eyes and all his Tiaible 
all^ianee where they are leisaliy dne, and 
yet keep hia eais open to what be really 
'wants to hear. To do this well requires 
something of the quality of mind which can 
play two games of cheai at one*. It is a 
great social tifaxnph to be aUe, after hav- 
ing dona joor dntgr in one qnarle/, and re- 
cdring an honorable cHsntfssal firam the bore 
of the erening, to walk qnietiy across the 
room, and tahe up at once tha threads of 
conversation aomewhere else, and show a 
thmt>agh acqnaintanoe with ill that has 
bean siM tb«re abea^. It impHea the com- 
pliment that yonr interest baa been irNslBti- 
biy drawn in that dirwtion, tifeongii dnty 
<teined yon to the oardsewliero. 

It Is a mlatalm to aoppose that tho^iolde 
eranbfocla has tnnoh to do with Urn wsooass 
of conversation^ Aa the dovd«t lesder of 
nature is teid to p o as »s a .the fiidol^ df find- 
ing " seroMM In' stones;*' so the inMfSoalal 
artist teda talk in ererrthing. Awriterin 
a popalar jooraal speaks as if, in London so- 
ciety, the exhibitions and tfie^operafildrtng 
half the year, and tiavalling Ibr ^« other 
half, Ibnned the neoessaiy topics, and timt 
the great art would beft>' treat them with 
safiMent variety. No doubt thaytar o 'vtfy 
naelblattlifeots, and hi the hauda of«goad 
taQMrwtadoJuataa wellaa anytldngdaa. 
But the oanvmuatfonal powen wtiMh ain 
onlydlseeuisaii^eii atlKU^aia notofthe 
traeoider. Tlagp wtt ba^fveiylMe wse 
at Iboae afwM momenta whan th^ MguUr 
stoekiuhjaots iwve been worn to daalta bf 
mstu clamsf'haBda|taad'a'dlv*8lonilBria- 
. quliud. . L ••'• 
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a good talker are mainly pbjrsica], when all 
is said. Lively animal spirits, moderate self- 
confidmce, and a wish to please, will go 
much (brd^er to make an agreeable, if not a 
highly accomplished talker, than great abili- 
ties orfidlnesaof iofonnation. Itisbecause 
they possess vety largely thCrtwo first quidi> 
flcations tliat the Iriidi, the French, and, faia 
less degree, the Welsh are more ready in eo» 
vtisationtiian most Englishmen. And where 
really clever men fhH in the art it may be 
often Ikom a morbid diaUke to compete in a 
race which tliey enter at a disadvantage 
against the lightweigbts whose natural vi- 
vaci^jmpert u rb ab ledigestton and happy on- 

cottioiouflsiess carry them through to the end. 

■ ■ ■ . ■■»'•» 
WiFB AND Husband. — After remarking 
that " it is a matter of considerable impor- 
tance that, in estimating the extent of an act 
with its relative causes, to allow an ample 
margin for side winds/* a London essayisjfc 

observes: 

To the husband of ordinaiy ttrenjfth of 
mind, anything like feminine despotism is 
particularly irksome. There are weak and 
not wholly indifferent men who like to be 
henpecked : but, as a rale, the best husbands 
are drawn ttom the ranks of those who de- 
test conjugal tyranny. But the prudent w\(6 
will rule her husband — ^be he never so strong, 
never so self-willed— by the happy employ- 
ment of the side wind Judicious^ set in mo- 
tion. 8he weains him firom this passion, di- 
rects him to that pursuit, controls the other 
fkiling, opens out new cares and new inter- 
ests, until, like th^ sculptured virgin's foot, 
worn away by the kisses of hinumerable wor- 
shipers, the anipilarities and nodosities dis- ^ 
appear, though every application of the 
smoothing process had been as soft as each 
adorer's kiss. The medal has its reverse, of 
course, and a f^ul picture it presents of the 
side wind unwisely employed— the naggin, 
tiie taunts, the want of sympathy, the thous- 
and and one fbrms of domestic roiseiy (none 
of them actual offences, all of them nameless, 
indefinable acts of oppression, mere side 
winds of foUiUty) which all alienate a man 
more and more from ms home. But the 
former picture Is the pleasanter and the more 
profitable to dwell upop. As within our 
own doors, so within in' the world, a man is 
exposed to the side winds without number — 
in the man, theMidlo,the pulpit, the field. 
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Bveiy one now em slug a ttttte, Md pUty 
a little, and dunce a Utde, a<id draw a little 
bat I thoagltft I waiited somethltig onere. I 
wa» defldent, and I felt n^ defioieooy ; or, 
rather, I was made to (bel wy defleieaey 
etery time I passed a oertain weU*piit 
board, on wbteh I read that profeMon In an 
•It ofltoown to il&e wefe atwi^s in attend- 
ance; that partieukifi conkl be obtained im- 
medMoijf and Ihat lessons oo«)d be had 
from fi^e ehiiUngt each, fibonld i not hare 
a lesson ? I asked myself man^ times. Should 
I not seek the professor who had waited for 
me thus patiently, and place myaelf beneath 
his care' And at last I did. I went to him, 
I paid his fee, and, for the period the money 
lasted, I knelt to him, and was his. 

He waa not at all a diss^^reeable professor 
to belong to. He was young, good lookinU, 
and remarkably clean. This last statement 
will make known, perhaps, the derogatory 
ftct that he wa^ an Englishman. It is true. 
He was not ibids^. But he bad a tender 
little French mustache Juat marking the 
outline of his yet boyish lip; he had a 
Prench-made, Prcnch-wom tasselled cap, 
and the flushing strokes of his art had been 
instilled into him in France,; so he is en- 
titled to some (Consideration. Besides, his 
accent of the lanffm Francctm was charming. 
He knew "Boulopg" well, he told me, 
^hich was cunytnciog. 

I was not the only receptacle Uto which 
l^he young professor's art was to be poured ; 
I had my fellow-pupils— young ladies, wbo 
were scrupulously called Mps by the profes- 
sor^ ^d Ma*am b^ .the underlings, and who 
were already so aware ol the duties re- 
()[utred of them, ,that t^ey made their ap- 
pearance with theh: gowns tnck^d ,up, a^d 
theh: sleeyes above their elbows. |n addi- 
tion, they brought with th/eixn it towel,..* 
knife, and a apoon. . Yeiy g09d» ^se my in- 
ward qomment I b%TC ,^>e^ U> schpols be- 
fore where pnpils'b«Te.,bp9n, required to 
bring that tpuch ,(pr ^ome^li^ like U) of 
their x^utlery and wen; thie ta en r^ ef^- 
threly* WiU laifi hpqsehoidl goods be re^ 
tytned'at.tliii en4 of that finriod tf tuM4Qn«.I 



wonder? or be kept, as has sometimes hap- 
pened in wean and bygone times, by the oi^ 
ttrtonvand exae^g principal ^ the estalf- 
lishment f 

The apartment in whkih the lessons fhna 
l^e^ared fi>r were lo betgivefi Was muU 
dark, diity, and at a greal heal €t had io 
be descended bito by steep, aarrow staba ; 
its light came to U tiiroagh tke shade of ai«a 
rslMnge; its Huiiitare waa of tile most ana>> 
namental, nn^ghtly deeeriptioB. In shaft, 
k must be eonl^ssed, it waa a kitchen; tka 
truth must be hidden no longer, that ^tbe 
pfiofiessor who presided oirer it wasa cook— 
that his art was oooking-^tbat his eetablMi* 
ment was a echool of cookeiy. H» poptta 
were servanls, ambilk>as ta raise themselvifa 
in their iMedfhl calling, and wllUag to spaad 
a ibw .f^nlneas aow, i^t tbey mig^ piopeify 
ask fi^^ a rise'* in their wages by-and»l^; 
and I wAs a worthless drpneto tiie redoltti* 
aptftnent, s«d|y obe iwicUfe ta the laal 
wuiliwia. ?riiay worksd-^I loaked; tiMjr 
fitted nimbly ftxMn boacd to table, fiom boil- 
ing place to Qiven, amidst ftiaies, and hiaa- 
lags, aod aftgm siaiBBar^I sat in mf •clurir 
fixed, or stood peering onm Ih^ ba^ 
slioilldeis at 4kt m^etariea tiie pinleasor was 
leadikig. tb^nir A moMi, I ^pMdy sawt^ 
*a jMat woaM ndt bareanf&oed. to Initiate aw 
into their:adf»it laajprta^aas. There wan 
iaipieamttsiiieca, the iviery nanMBof wUmIi 
•Wave' a« wander la me^ and wtUMw uses waaa 
^•oolunwnaBif they baloagnd toidcbaqiy. 

'^'^ntierei thaftaolfypaal Thail thedal 
Ihnt!^ anappedont Albertf tint jionag pm- 
•feaadir^in an afony^ an^I startedin the di* 
'Matioftindteatadnrltiwideiaiteeswa MM 
lenmi'itkml d toc at tt t od that aotty .was ▲!- 
flMTtaii] IbrMMlf, wasl an atam marer eln- 
aiaa^oftL< .%e:gelMrieAaaiaor)a«M0tp«tt^ 
-lb»llali.lbehia^appelatton to «e wte oab 
'ate.B<iwl Mduateg the SM|t tarieiy of tuid^ 
atfrialt»b^fuB ob a i <iiatt aai narrcMr p at t^ ' 
had IdthaftotalBBiiiYlbr aaai 



I-t^ tedw tlui. iw^iaiiwali ia 
msk were concocted, or be aware of 

hca'fi 



m 
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\kg^ Aod one two teebes or Ibor, or ooo ilie 
' iniermedfaite three f 

All prepsmtioiis ftnished, work ^enonsly 
began. Tbere was ^le kitchenr^oae «ide of 
HaU 8(ove, wlili scores of plwtes heatiiif on 
4 nek aboToU, waA a tin beartii^rtig spread 
ibe wbole widUi io froat-wio other material 
woold have heen saflcient pfotection dorkig 
the furious firing' perpetually g<ABg on. 
Tkare was ttie centre-table, ona inUch used, 
creeily battered, gigantic holcher^s block. 
There were the shelyes, holding stores and 
ItftiDir portfons xA maee and eaye&ne, of 
tviDeric and ginger, ^ cuny and garlic; of 
eortender and. catsi^. Lastly^ thete was the 
pnrfeasor himseM^ the French cap belbre 
nentioiied aettlBg janntllr on his head, with 
a Jscjcet and a|»ron of^dean white Mnen, a 
ii[faiged dosting^doth hscnging loosdy firom 
\k finite, tike the dandy ends of a i^- 
iMBtal aash, and a scabCiaftd completing his 
eoRame, AUed with fbor dtfTeveBt sued 
taiim,ab s g p ened so that they did aflvzecn* 
lioB nifnbfy, painted till each end was like 
a peoknifii, and the very as|»cot of tham 
atmedofdaager. 

''Fastfy first r':w«a the rallying cry, and 
aO eyes were directed to the slab of marWe 
Wore whi^ the proftssor etobd, and on 
vlikh he wa» goiag ito do bis nagic work. 

*Iikea bo(^t" ssid tlie. professor prood* 
l^tWhea the paste he bad made had been 
Mded ofer lata a Mek foiecfe *^ere, 
irte^»yo«Hi8BaePV-4o a woiUig r])upi)t 
wkae eyes were not quite whore Ihay 
iMdhsrvehoeii-^ttke4baokr aodsuie 
esssgh, tlien t ^w Jct -thO' layers of fioor and 
hutor, tonr- and .Imttsr, as ' compaet and 
dBseasthesreoahlbe. ^ 

"Kstei tea; aiiatiBalnl^ecbndsrcoAs,*' 
andtlcsa thfavaatli focthooml^, salBRa pretty 
kscy work be^ran. The little tihe iware 
ilid with paatiy, diOattty o«t aad nttaped 
Attd the ed^ea^and a eork stiiek -tbwer* 
■ataiiMok 0oe%fosiilrek 

*BlsM mxA^^ my uMopMsticstioa be* 
iBfed me taito Cfsrilig fHit,^oork tkrlst^ 
*9ot b^Ubmi'^ mJd tto pfuteaor, deffiy 
gdsc OB. ^99^km oat sfteFt ahap^ 4«ite 



'>fiiwili imlgytP/ortBa»bm'< |w ista p t ^m ; 
•i he ^ot ^ariie^df Mi^ «Mei t«lbilolh*eal 

«niik«eilfato9«r<di*irtocheB aqii«th,«bd 
r«it»'*6rmMd^ MMa 



fashioDi and stamped some others intofaaoy 
edged oirdoe» and with (me lold roond the 
stiU usefVil corks, and !one ^wist at the nar- 
row «nd, formed them into such pretty cor- 
nucopias as were quite a sight to see. 

Then an to termptlon ^me. A new ' pu- 
;pH arrired^a big, bonaie, good-ftempetWi- 
looMng woman shont thirty, osbered into 
the |fbitohen>by the keeper of tl)e sdiool; and 
ready on the mooient to begin her work. 

^'Wbat do you mmX to leamf' asked 
Mr. Albert. 

Thflflewicoxotf^whowas of flaw words, 
how^irer prepared she i«lgikt be lor ai^lAop, 
had no answer ready, and only io(^ed oter- 
wMme(Uyj?0Qnd. 

** Want soup? Been the bill of fare ? " 

Two questions were nKMre than the new 
pupil, in her tlien stale off saental captivity, 
was able to mulerstand; so she waived the 
first, aod replied to the latter in one shoit, 
qxwgy, puzsled ^* Ho.^ 

'* Read this, then,*' said Processor Albert, 
qiaii^lyt handing the sbe^t of paper on 
which were written the dishes for the dagr. 
" These «re soaps. I^ook hera" i 

The pretty pastiy work was fii>iahed, and 
shot hastily into -the oven, before Pupil the 
Last h^d read the difficult list down. Then, 
not Tenturing on pronunciaUon, jehe put her 
large thumb on a certain item, and s^id, in 
her soft, puzzled way, " This.'* 

,"0, potUdge aUer reim!^^ cried the pro- 
fessor, bcconung suddenly garrulous in the 
dtilight of something definite to do: "Two 
carrots^ two onions, two tuiiiips, slice them ; 
large blade mace, 8i)oonful pepper-corns, 
piDcl^ salt, bunch herbp, pint crej^m; theye 
are the vegs; here^s a knife, there's a pan; 
put veg cuttings through bask(^ Ask maids 
anything more.** *" 

' 'Store tod more swttt had become the 
young teacher's ntlenmcc at every word, till 
'aMaste^ery brain attending to him mtltot 
havb b^n in a maze. Pupil the taa^ W^ 
in that condition certa!niy; and I watdiM 
her iticreasing blankne^, fhankfhl she was 
to be Ibe operatOt, and not nnlucky L ' 

^«llafiyou^renieiid)er«ll thatf*' lacked, 
inolmpMpltyforharlMnvSMerment. r 
• &erfa«ol>i>okte<hitoi^««ttB il9n,andalM 
^sllt1lfljg«iiler'sho«ldfll••M) njtodbtr.^ai 
«ildfhieit^0^t AteMt svhht «he ebidd m- 
Aietiibov^niMtf'^msliiaoj 
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people do, aoeeptliig her want of grasp as 
aomething beyond her remedy, because she 
had been accusfomed to feel her ignorance, 
and was not surpHsed to find she was feel- 
ing it now. 

" 8he can ask again,* cried the professor, 
with a kick of trinmph to the oren door at 
the astonishroant his Yohibility was creatfaig ; 
and then he seized a calf s h^ with quite a 
flonrish, swept a little plaee for it on the 
bechopped tab)e» and laid It down with a 
sounding slam. 

^Calfs head ^Oer l&rtoo!^ he cried out, 
rallying all attenti^i again to hfmself alone, 
and he drew his lai^est knife theatrically, 
and prepared to giye his lesson with his 
grandest air. 

*' Calf 8 head what?" the youngest of the 
pupils cried ; and she was really a pretty 
coquettish creature, who had aheady re- 
ceived much of Albert's particular atten- 
tions, and could yentnre to make her igno- 
rance known. ^ OftlfB head how r* 

** ABer tevio^^ Said Albert, airly, without a 
word of explanation more. 

•** Come," I said with a smile, ** don't sup- 
pose all of us hare been to France as you 
have, and have learned French. Tell us 
that tortue is turtle, and then we shall all 
know what you mean.** 

" Yes," expluQ^ his Albertship, accept- 
ing my proposition graciously ; " tortoo^ tur- 
tle ; aOer, like ; otter (orioo, like turtle."^ And 
his nimble tmife commenced some peelmg 
process that was essential, and then, when 
the knack was noticed, he handed his knife 
' over to the coquette, that she might have the 
honor of bringing the labor to an end. 

" Not that way, lli^,*\the i»x)fes8or cried, 
after the coquette had twisted the knife 
about a torn or two, producing a very dit* 
ferent result to his. ^** SoT' and he showed 
h^ master handling a minute again, and then 
U^ed shaip^ to I^upil the' Last, who was 
still operaUng on her " vegs **— Albertain for 
vegetables— though casting an attentlye eiye 
on the skill she lu»4 pf4d tp come to ^ee« 

'*Thaf8yo«rWtt|r,[iaJtt'' were liia words 
to her. ""Aiit .tills ii mine," aoct lie ftvfi a 
iM>tanntai7 shtttpanhig lo snotiMr knift he 
diew ikons hia scabbard, and oh^n^ aiFay 
•t the halMinlriied oanol with hit femd #a 
^lapidassaleMieBfiniiiaialllng thfi.^fiie'* 



sHcea so thin they aiight h«re been pieeea of 
colored glass. 

The pupil smiled and shrugged her shoul- 
d«s as before; and when the magic whirl 
was over, went on with her own slow and 
sohd cutting, much as though tiie piece of 
rai^dity had never beoi shown to her. Bhe 
was not a vivaoious person, and she .mmX 
do her work in her own slothful, certain 
wi^. It was not her firalt; since she was a 
stone, how was it possible tliat she ooidd 
swim? 

Tet anoUier operation calM forth tile 
criticinn of the prol^Bssor. A young ndsa 
Was exerting herself at a vast pestle and 
mortar^ but the measure of her exer^oa did 
not come up to what he expected of lier. 
'* When do yoo: think thafU be done?" he 
cried, taking the great pestle from her; and 
it was a vast stem four or five feet long, 
with a " poss** at the end as large as a cliiid'B 
iiead, and the mcntar was a giitantic marUe 
thing fixed in a distai^ comer, on a sal>- 
stantial stand, where the operator pounded, 
and pommelled, and perepired remote ft'om 
everybody else. '*Do it like this! Work 
awiqr 1 Work as if yon hadn*t another day 
tolive!^' 

**Kot II*' cried tiie miss, w||ilst the pro- 
fessor lalx>red. ** Times oome when we 
mti#workBO,aiid Fm sore I sha'nt do it 
until rm obUsed." 

lads mide a laugh all vomd ^ kitten, 
and theAk was time for the pnftseer ta be 
back at his Ms (is eeeii. 

"1^, nti8a,''heei«ed, withafluniHarslap 
on thetiioalderor theooqsette, "'calTshead 
oflsrliMf^. One canoC, one twnip, one on- 
ion, slice; cut out todgne, bndnsr ahosaicsr 
head second ttdoki wash head cold water,' 
dry ctotib; thteway*oi^ watagright hand, 
therei'' • 

Bat a iahasongers boy mvaded Hw ^eBce 
of the kilohea with boots that pcsfotaed a 
regular clog-hornpipe as he mttied down the 
ateep wetfddn atain He yfhn extfemely de- 
ferential to I^ofesscH' AIbert,ettd said *" €kMMi 
m<MniBg»ab,''toUmaapirQfbiiiid]yaa if he 
iied beensi poMntata He. looked: Tound «t 
all the nice things preparing, irave a aoK of 
■ppraeiatnty liff, stoiCed, as iiewns a^ked, 
wlMk he fasd bteof^A 'for thei>rofesaor'a «ne 
tte dar bafofe, whailrfsMailBiihadfor aale 
stof»,and4rhatr«flftkillQ 1 
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luder ; and then tbe ordeis lor the day ba- 
bg given him, he gave another look round, 
^jojred anaihex! aaifi; dog-hompiped it up 
t)^ wooden stain again^ and was gone. 

**Catlet <fajpM^t«/'' i^ed t\»id profeaaor, 
witboat a momenVa interval of time ; and 
tUen, in answer tp la^y look and lormm' jap-' 
plication, h^ coadoe(cwdiogl^ explained, 
"Lamb I" 

His moYeineats« «gaiA« ivere of a very live* 
I7 descriptiox^. He /oope more awc^ a dean 
l^e for hisjoin^ .v^pon the.. taUe, laid it 
(iown, consciously d^aw 4 ^(^ l^iUi the air 
of acon^pica.tQr, and ma<}e a telling plwge. 
His little pi0C0$ shaped, he laid eacli upon his 
amall swept area of tAhle, and gave it such 
a tjuashing that it must have been equal 
poniUunent tQ him as well, Down cy»me a 
wide flat chopper he had, with such heavy 
thwacks, the poor little *' lamb'' was battsr* 
6d mU> twice its aui^fiv^ and hfdf its widths 
and had to be put anfl shaped and scraped 
once more. Then, it waa mterred in hreadr 
crumbs, triumphantly exhumed* heM >up by 
its accommodating boue fbr aU the company 
tosee^aad waa tnallylaid in a skeleton^ 
wire aaucepnu, whio^ w^as j»ou9ed in a pan 
of boihnglaL 

''Katel did you am|lty meat-d^ippi];^ 
drop of it, into this ?" asked Albert sharply 
of oae of h}» assiatantsia the kitchen at the 

tNUdL 

K^arWith black eyaa» aod che^ and 
fowhaad^ l ftol wn e d ^ear^r to match, ovned 
to har l^aavy fi«aU> a«d looked straight down 
upon the floor. 

''abooldft't the^r'roarad the prc^eascur. 
"ToldyopsobeUm!" 

KatBtiwMhl^w black joyeaJhaving^oonie 
twhiklein thami aoceplod the verbal caatlo 
gation hurled at her^jand YpHred to Iter aalt 
er region to go 4^ with her outer work, 

Whikt the lamt>' blistered io its unctiws 
oeom-^trpu^ed 4b the profiesi^aofial eyeahad 
peoKd al U« it looked perli^tly pura and 
jdean— Albeit )«9M^ rpund fbi;#Q»»Qthlog 
dsejtodo.. 

^'.Tfftt tnade ItMu-ley-sugar, miasT^ he sii^d, 
irfCh aaothec garees of th^ coqpetWs bac^ 
Se^,he vi9^ wrif un&ir; he waa as par* 
tU ai any other professor when he has apt- 
Beta and pr^UiiM9M to stefil. away his hfart 
Iwoadecthe. other, pupils didu*]t prick the 
ftvoffle witk a larding-needle, pound her in 



the ndortar, or dress her in^ their ovm &sh- 
ion, unskilfully, atier tortoo I 

Coquette coquettishly shook her head; 
she also had few words wherewith to bless 
herself, or kept them for some more trifling 
occaaion, when instruQtion was not coating 
so many pence an hour. Her action, how- 
eyer, was as good as ^eech, aqd her friend- 
ly iMtructor prepared to enlarge her mind. 

V Weigh sugar one pound," was his quick 
command. "Cold water, hal^jnnt; white 
egg, juice lemon. Wooden spoon, wooden 
spoon I— aZu?a^ wooden spoqn!" for Miss 
Coquette was handing him the pewter one 
she had brought herself; and he pulled her 
up with a jerk, short apd sharp. 

She was pulled up Irom her entire opera* 
tions, a minute after, by a qincumstance of 
quite a different sort The school being 
known as a school of cookery, mistresses 
came there ofl^ when they were in want of 
a cook, and the proprietor walked down 
stairs just then to s^y there was a lady wait- 
ing, if any girl were there wl¥> would like 
to ISO. 

A negative came from one girl after aur 
other, till the proprietor's e^es lighted on 
the Coquette. She gave a sharp nod, pulled 
her gowj^ down &om its cleanly tucking» 
smoothed her apron, and, mutely still, turned 
to m^ up stairs. 

** Don't go to say you can't do anything 1*^ 
Albert called after her encouragingly, show* 
ing bis ridiculous partiality b^ trying to put 
heart into her when he saw heart was going 
out. ** You'll do well enopgh I besides, yon 
can sooi^ learn." 

And learn of A»m, the sly boy was think* 
ing, of course. And to think all this gal- 
lantry and affectionate diplomacy was going 
on in a London kitchen, within four smoke- 
grimed, bottle-loaded walls that had no grac^ 
in them, and could not ]>e made elegant and 
noble if any one had tried t ^ 

But in spite of the gratelbl smile the Co- 
quette gave, Albert abiiolutely went on with 
hfaibarley-sugar f— he did indeed. He weigh- 
ed, and potmded, and prepared; he spread 
\sSA tharble slab with batter;, he pat down 
upon It three sl^ea of the f^me of an old 
slate ;^ he poured his mette4' material i^ito- 
this expensive receptacle ; ha rcijolced wjieu 
he poSied the fhnne-wcr^ ptf ; and there hfi» 
mtztcmr lay, ooolhkg, a uektiheet.'WHh otaii* 

4 
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cut edges all complete. The artist triumph- 
ed then over the foolisb, feeble man, and 
Coquette was nothing. 

"Hannah! scissors!" the professor hur- 
ried out; and he cut his compound into 
strips, twisted them with skillfu) fingers, and 
then the man came bacic again; for, Co- 
quette coming back as well, he handed her 
the remuning striplets, showed her the deft 
touch that twisted them, and gave her some 
outlying (higments to taste as well. 

He never ashed her tDheUter »he had meeeeded 
in getting the HtuaUon^ nor did any one, and 
she never said. She tripped down to us as 
mute as when she went; she tucked her 
clean starched dress, she accepted the hom- 
age the professor paid her, but never said a 
word. And I respected this etiquette of the 
kitchen, and lield masculine check upon my 
tongue, or else I could have played the wo- 
man finely, and have implored to have my 
curiosity appeased. I could have bubbled 
ot^er with fifty questions without a moment's 
stop. Was she a kind lady you have seen, 
or a cross one, my dear ? Will she allow 
you to wear that becoming cap? May you 
have your Sundays out? May you have 
a follower? Are your wages what you 
would like? And are your perquisites 
plenty? 

But, attention! to the entremets and en- 
trees, the pkits, and rots, and hors-d'auvres Al- 
bert is preparing ; and never should I have 
known the result of the Coquette's absence 
from us if the proprietor of the school had 
not again made his appearance, his lace ra. 
diant, his hands rubbing round on^ another 
rapidly in token of bis triumph. 

" Make haste, or you'll be too late 1 " he 
cried, pointing vp the kitchen window. 
" Look 1 there's your mistress' carriage ! Isn't 
it a beauty ! two horses, a footman, and a 
coachman! There! what a lucky girl you 
are!" 

And every one — one holding a spoon, an- 
other a trussiug-needle, a third a milk-can^ 
the professor what he had previously called 
for as a 'air-seive — every one left his occu- 
pation, and looked up at the champing 
horees, and gHtlering and \vell-kupt coach 
and men; and the Coquette smiled, and 
looked as though she thought horseli dis- 
tinguished ; and 1 knew she was " engaged/' 



and could therefore bend my mind entirely 
to what was goinz on. 

The fltaisbing stroke, or coup d$ grttce, to 
some houdinSj or, to speak Albertly, b<md»n» 
de veau. All the peatling and mortaring had 
been preliminary to this ; and now, after the 
veal had been reduced to the consistehcy of 
butter, with as mtich labor spent upon it as 
would have sufl^ced to do some mighty deed, 
it was to be shaped and dressed that it might 
be ready to be served. One arrangement for 
this was the soaking of the crumb of a loaf 
of bread ; and I felt quite aflliecttonate to- 
ward the homely compound when I saw its 
familiar face again. Eyerything else my 
eyes had alighted on for hours bad been so 
hashed and larded, and hraised and grilled, 
so wrapped up in seasoning and bouHUe, and 
farce and meringue. It was a delight to see 
something that was neither, and that was hi- 
nocent of all. Is this fine cooking such a 
need and boon to man, after all ? i reflected. 
Is the loss of two boars, and the usance of 
ever so much energy and muscle qttHe paid 
for by the production of six spoonfuls of a 
putty like mixture tliat would ftimish but a 
fourth part of the meal ot a tolerably hun- 
gry man ? It might have lasted ravishingiy, 
thoogh. I can say nothing about that I 
eoyid not keep putting my middle finger In- 
to the dislies and then sucking It, as profes- 
sor and pupils did everlastingly; dip they 
went into a grenadine, did into merfngue, dip 
again into soup bisqve de hemarde, or soup a 
lareine; but this was beyond me, and there- 
fore boudins de teau are to me yet uniliscoT- 
ered country; and until I haTe explored 
them, and they have brought me on my 
kneeil.J refiahi my wonder as to their destra- 
biUty, and do not propoee a statue to the ar- 
tist who fbund them out 

"There!" cried Albert, after minutes' of 
patting and sieve-work, and sponimr and 
knifing-^" there! BHng those to the boil, 
and they will do. Boudeenedsreaii. Yonll 
know thctn' again, won't yoh ?^ 

Thus appealed to, Pupil the Last, as I hare 
called her broke through the crust of her 
stolidity and bewilderment "I must write 
it down," she said placidly and low ; *' 1 shall 
never remember it." 

" Cooked veal, butter, milk, bread, mace, 
nutmeg, salt, cayenne," began the professor. 
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his breath drawn to continue the last for 
many ingred^nts more. 

But his pupil interrupted him ; proud that 
she had come to something that she did 
know, and so holding up her head. **I 
shan't forget tJum^'' she said. '* I shall re- 
member them.*^ (No wonder, when she had 
taken her turn at the " possing " and sieve- 
rubbing, and butter-beating, and the rest I) 
** It's the name I" 

I was obliged then to come to her relief. 
I could not bear to think of her poor brain 
being so hasv, when I could do anything to 
make it clear. '* I will write it for you," I 
said. "But 1 will tell you how you can re- 
member It nicely : it simply means veal-pud- 
dings. But never, on any account, call them 
so! Always give them the French name, or 
dse they will not sound grand I " 

I added this because our young professor 
was indulging in a whimsical grin. He did 
not wish to bring his dishes down ftoni their 
high estate ; be was thoroughly alive to the 
importance of foreign nomenclature, and 
wanted to daezle with it as long as he could: 
fle had dazzled, though ; he had fluttered his 
superiority before a bandfVil of women-cooks, 
80 his campaign meant victoiy ; and he was 
not is the least displeased that I had had re- 
newed occasion to remind him of his spurs. 
He accepted it as further decoration ; and 
gave me bounteous smiles in informing us it 
was the time now fbr the kitchen dinner, 
that the school wouM break up lor an hour, 
and that, at the end of that period, lessons 
would be resumed. 

Out in the wido liicht streets once more, I 
was become, through cookery, so cookish, I 
could spimd the sixty mirintes given to me in 
no better way than in turning the leaves 
over of a cook's book. It was a little, thin, 
paper-covered thing, bought, second-hand, 
for threepence at a book-stall, and it was 
French ; so, if I studied it, I might ascend the 
ladder a rung or two higher than Master 
Albert, tatd ' come out before Mm In such 
gruid ftsbion, I should make him open his 
bright brown eyes and stare. It wss a noblie 
iMiibitton, and It fired me. I plunged into 
the little vohirone, and the first thing I lighted 
mixvBagrtnmiiaei/ Frogs ! I cried to myself, 
hi most Kvely nmnner. Of course, (tog% hi 
a French eookefy-toook I Whv hadn't I 
Uiovgfalotlkct before? Why hadn't 1 asked 



Master Albert how to dress, or, as the French 
word runs, aeotmunodate, a firog? Why 
hadn't I said to him \ " Do you cut off his 
paws and his t>ody, leaving only his thigto 
(ha 1 ha t how droll !), and do you boil him, 
and throw blm into firesh water, and dry 
him, and putmnshrooms to him, and parsley, 
and scalhon, 'and garlic, and cloves, and 
butter, and flour, and white-wine, and salt, 
and pepper? and then do you add to him a 
mixture— or 2iaJ90n, as your French etM' 
nerie has it — of the yolks of three eggs and 
a little cream? Because, if you don't, your 
way is but a twopenny way ; and if you do^ 
you might as well leave your irog-thigh o^it, 
for small is ttie taste the!*e would be of them 
with all those things as a disguise 1 unless, in- 
deed, French fh>gs are of the race oi thoae 
that tried to swell themselves as lai^e as 
oxen, and succeeded in doing it t 

And Uien, why hadn't I asked Albert if he 
could accommodate a/rii0a««e0 of vine-snails? 
A hoTs-d^eeuvre of that appetizing little dainty 
is down in my book, published in 1844 : boUi 
frogs and snails being classed among fresh- 
water fish, or, to speak by rule exacly, ani- 
maux aquatiqties. And why hadn't I hinted 
at hen's milk, iait de jHmk^ whieh my Cuisi- 
mere Bourgeom says is made of the yolks of 
effgs, and sugar and hot water, and is good, 
taken on going to bed, for persons with a 
cold V I could have been learned, also, about 
a dish of calfs marrow, called amouretis^ 
because it is such a little love ; I could have 
talked of a puree of dried pease for fast-days 
of the pate tor paim benUsy — consecrated 
bread, — ^aud o^une idee de ttel, aud a bouquet 
defnes herbcs^ — the two last sounding so airy 
and delicious, one feels, indeed, Ihiit cookery 
is an art, and that there is wisdom in calling 
its practisei-s professors. 

Well, why not come out with all this 
knowledge, now my hour was over, and I 
was going back ? Why not hurl my thun- 
der, now it was prepared, and make Albert 
and his liny Hall of Cookery tremble with 
the roar ? But no ; this would not be fair ; 
so, though I laughed several good faear^ 
laughs " in my sleeve,'* I determined to let 
no smiles or acquisitions ^et beyond that 
confined depot when I presented myself at 
the little kitchen, and was beghining: my 
novnl studies again. 

I was a little too early when I did thJk 
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I had aniTdd at tbe bottom step of the steep 
aiair before I was aware of it (aad tbey are 
UDlaTorable circumstances, those of oae^s 
toes being iotroduced anywhere before one*Q 
head), or I would have shown good gener- 
al^ipaad beaten a retreat What IconM 
Qot dograeeAUly, however, I would not do at 
aU; and where five sixtlts of me already 
were, I let the rest sio, and trod boldly on. 
The kitchen was a different kitchen to the 
one I had left fifty*nine minutes and three 
quarters before. Albert, and the Kate and 
Hannah who assisted him, were quietly 
seated, all readiuiir newspapers, (Hannah's 
was a thrilling journal though), and I pored 
unnoticed over the school-rules nailed 
against the wail, peeped into many pots and 
pans that were sUll unknown to me, and 
ruminated on what I had learned and seen, 
to make the best of them I could. But soon 
the coquette came tripping prettily to us, the 
Heavy Pupil followed her, and by the min- 
ute or two it took for the others to assemble, 
the fire-arrangements were completed, and 
everything was ready once more to begin. 

•*What will you have?*' asked Albert, 
briskly, " What will you do first ? Meringy^, 
for decorating Unifies.** And we were round 
him as attentively as if he had been an 
oracle. 

"TourtesI" said ttie Last Pupil, rolling 
the word heavily over and over on her 
tonirue, — ** touries ! *' 

"Call *em Urts, if you like," said the pro- 
fessor, impatiently. He would haye got out 
of the explanation if he could, but he knew 
I was there to check him ; and if he could 
only have known the battery I could have 
brought to bear upon him I But he didn't, 
so it doesn't matter. **Some people say, 
tourtes, some tarte ; I like tourtes best my- 
self." And then he reverted to the merin- 
gue, and rattled out the list of ingredients to 
make it; quite sorry, I am sure, it was not 
twice as lengthy, and couldn't be compli- 
cated into a great deal more. 

Then, whea one pnpll was whisking egga 
for this, and another was pounding sogar, 
the professorial mind became intent on the 
call's head a la tnrtu^^ and Albert, taking 
something fl'om some frying fat like two 
large stones picked up from grave], spoke 
aoddeiUy y> the Ooquetl^ in words that 



filled me with surprise. '* Here's your brains, 
miss !" was his startling exclamation. 

And I gave quite a bounce. **Good gi>- 
cious I " I cried,-—** are they indeed ? " 

And whilst I looked piercingly at the two 
brown things lying flat on the professor^ 
hand, the kitclien burst into a roar. 

" How sharp you are ! " said the professor. 

So I let him and the others think so, and 
the work went on. 

Just the applying of the meringue. That 
was the thing that brought tlie day^s tuition 
to a conclusion; and very adroit, pretty 
work it was. The coquette had whisked the 
egg-whites into a cloudlike froth; Albert 
thickened it with the sugar, twisted some 
pure white paper into an impromptu fVinnel, 
and poured the mixture into it, from which 
its only exit was through the pointed end. 
He had previously made a twin-funnel to 
contain jam, and had filled the little tart 
cavities from which had been drawn the 
corks ; and now, with his squirt of merin- 
gue, he further embellished the little dain- 
ties with spots, and trails, and winding 
stairs of liquid snow, which exuded itself at 
his sovereign will and pleasure, with merely 
the tender pressure of his broad and skillful 
thumb. True to the predilection I had no- 
ticed at almost the first words he had atter- 
ed, ho handed over the finishing of these 
fairy structures to the coquette, and then, 
when they were all done, and sugar bad 
been sifted over them, we all took our leave. 

Cookery was over, as far as 1 was con- 
cerned, and I was heartily glad ; and Albert— 
my rival in mastery of a foreign tongue, my 
fellow-senrant-maid enli^teaer— how was 
her Not released yet, nor nearly. Not 
even for thut day was there yet rest for him. 
As my head was up stairs, and my Iqgs were 
yet necessarily lingering down below, I 
beard a man-servant, who had a moment be- 
fore passed ma, say he *' wanted " a particu* 
lar dear buU^r-aauoe ; and looking down, I 
saw Albert reading oat a pan, aod I knew 
this supplementary pupil meant a short speJl 
of cooking and cooking's atmoq;>here for him 
still And I knew even whataP^lAl FAit of 
his odoriferous occupation would be de- 
tjAanded of him the next day.; for, as I stay- 
ed a moment to bid good afternoon to my 
fsUow^pupils, one. of them ww aaorlsg to 
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another : ** I must liave ice-piidding to-mor- 
row, or my mistress will go crazed I' 

For my part, 1 was so surfeited wltn cook- 
ery, I cried : " Something niw, if you please, 
for me! Something that has never been 
touched by hand, except the one thM pulled 
it off the blooming tree, or uprooted it fVom 
^e honeat ground ! Let me be a Timon, If 
you wilt, and gnaw radishes and cabbage ; 
or a Beau Brummell, associated with the 
consumption of a j^reen pea ; but no ragout^ 

, totdette, eompotey ereme^ or any hint of cook- 
ing, til! the remembrance of all that I have 
seen is faded, and the very smell ot it has 
passed away!" 

And one more word before I lay down my 
pen, or let it be given in the way of a royal 

I notice or proclamation: Whereas many 
BngUsh persons having* been h^rd to say, 
With much contempt of their own dear 
^country, and more contempt of their own 
dear country's maids, that French cooks are 
the only cooks worth mchtioning, besides 

f they can make dishes good for the digestion 
and savory to the palate, out of nothing ; 
judgment is hereby given, that all such per- 



sons shall yield up such belief immediately, 
on pain of being thought ignorant and ab- 
surd. French cooks may use a small quan- 
tity only, possibly, of the thing the dish 
they make is called by, as in the case of frog 
fricassee, Ibr instance ; but if the articles the 
trogs are to be dressed with are nothing, and 
would amount to nothing when bought and 
paid for, then will I bind myself to Profes- 
sor Albert for a re^lar apprenticeship, and 
be a slave to cooks and cookery forever. 

There was a good story current once of a 
man entreating the use of a pan and fire to 
make stone-broth, and cunningly g^ttfaog in- 
to it afterwards— one by one, and by separ- 
ate solicitation— all the ingredients with 
which other folks make broth of less illusorf 
pretentions ; and I tliink that between the 
nothingness of the things the poor man de- 
clared he wanted, and the notliingness of the 
things other people have declared French 
cooks wanted, there is vastly little differ^ 
ence. 

And If by nothing else, I am that mucfti 
the wiser for my visit to the School of Cook- 
ery. 



KATIE HARTLAND; OR, THE SMUGGLER'S WIFE. 

BY LEBOT. 



Far up in the north of England, on the 
wildest and most rocky part of the eastern 
idiore, lay the little fishing hamlet of Drum- 
mond. It was a part of the property of Sir 
Hubert Dnimmond, who passed most of his 
time at his estate about two miles inland, 
called Drummond*s Nest He was a kindly, 
ample hearted 'Squire, greatly be loved by his 
tenants, and exercising a salutary Influence 
over them. His family consisted of his wife, 
«n excellent, motherly dame, two daughters 
tnd two sons. Of the latter, one was a mere 
child, and the other a youth of twenty, now 
m bis first term at Oxford. He was a hand- 
some, blue-eyed, generous young fellow, with 
frtnk, pleasant manners, and the kindest 
heart hi the world. He went to Rugby, and 
thence to Oxford, as a matter of course, but 
he was not very fond of study, much prefer- 
rtngan ou^doo^ life. This endeared **the 
joung 'Squire/* as he was always called, stiil 



more to the simple fishermen, who formed 
the principal part of his father*s tenantry, 
and it was his custom to spend long days, 
and sometimes nights, with them upon the 
water, sharing iu their labor and listening to 
their tales of daring and adventure. 

About a mile from the little village, in the 
drearist spot which could have been chosent 
was a little cluster of eighteen or twenty 
rough cottages. Inhabited by strong, fierce 
looking men, who pretended to earn their 
livelihoods by fishing, although it was more 
than suspected that they were part of a band 
of desperate and successful smugglers. 
Hitherto they had managed to baflie all 
search, and in fkct the men who dared to 
intrude into the precincts ot" Hawk's Den," 
the name by which the little settlement was 
known, must have been more than usually 
brave, for Its inhabitants were a bold and 
reckless set, fearing neither God nor man. 
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Their hamlet was Just out of the limits of 
Sir Hubert DrtimmoDd*8 property, and they 
owed allegiance to no one. I will only add 
that the road between Drummond and the 
"The Nest;* as Sir Habert's house wa*i 
familiarly called, and the neighboring town 

of R , was a very wild and lonely one, 

passing directly over Hawk's Cliff, and at 
the foot of which Hawk's Den was situated. 

It was a clear, cold evening, late in Jan- 
nary, that a woman was standing at the 
open door of one of the Hawk's Den cot- 
tages, gazing steadily and earnestly along 
tbe road, which led up the Hawk's Cliff. 
Ai>ottt five or six miles inland was the town 
of R , where the court was even then sit- 
ting. She was, at the most, forty years of 
age, and had evidently been very handsome 
in her youth. Toil and care, even more than 
age, had however made heavy iuroads on her 
beauty, and there were only a few traces of 
It remaining. The most noticeable of these 
were her lare:e, clear, bright, dark eyes, which 
were earnest, passionate, deep and piercing. 
She was neatly and picturesqmely dressed, 
in what was evidently her holiday attire. 
The skirt was of dark-blue woolen cloth, 
made very full, and short enough to expose 
fk trim, well formed ankle and a shapely foot, 
encased in neatly fitting shoes of fine leather. 
The bodice was of crimson cloth, made to 
fit closely her tall, slender figure, and over it 
she wore a short, loose, black jacket, opened 
down the front, to show the bodice, with its 
large gilt buttons. Her heavy, black hair 
was neatly plaited, and large ear-rings reach- 
ed nearly to her shoulders. Over her head 
was thrown a red silk hankerchief, the ends 
of which hung loosely around her tliroat and 
and neck. She had raised her hands above 
her eyes to screen them from the glare of 
the setting sun, in the intense eagerness of 
her earnest gaze. Her face was very, very 
sad, and there was something painful in the 
anxiety stamped upon her thin, worn fea- 
tures. At intervals her lips moved, and it 
was always tlie same low murmur, "Oh! 
why don't they come? Why don't th«y 
come ' My boy, my poor, poor boy ! They 
can't take his young lite fro* him ! My poor 
boy!" 

She remained motionless until the sun 
had entirely disappeared, and the darkness 
was falling heavily. With a weary sigh, 



she turned away then, and entering the cot- 
tage, crouched low over the fire. The hours 
passed on, and it was ten o'clock before the 
sound of voices reached her ear. With a 
start, she hastened to the door and listened; 
then hurrying into the cottage, she repaired 
the fire, making it burst forth into a ruddy 
flame. At that moment two men entered 
the room. They were roughly dressed in 
coase seaman's guise, and wore large, broad 
rimmed hats, slouched low over their &oe8^ 
These w^re thrown off, as they came into 
the firelight, and showed the featurcn of two 
men, tbe one about forty-five, and the other 
forty years of age. The elder was very tall> 
and had one of those strongly marked, pow- 
erful faces, wjiich invariably speak their pos- 
sessor, as a leader among men. The other 
was much smaller, with a careless, good- 
humored face, and a slight active figure. 
His likeness to the woman proclaimed then^ 
brother and sister— the elder was her hus- 
band. She looked up anxiously, as they 
drew near the fire, saying in a low, eager 
voice: 

" Tell me, what is his sentence?" 

The elder man, whose name was Tonk 
Hartland, laid Iris hand kindly on her shoul- 
der, as he replied : 

" Try and l>ear up, old gitt. We'll find a 
.way to save him yet. But the sentence wa» 
what we were aleard of." 

" Not death, Tom ! Oh, not death r 

" Aye," he answered with a heavy oath^ 
" They've condemned him to be hung two 
weeks fro' to-day. It's a cursed shame U> 
take a boy's life for killhi' an old villian like 
Mike Denny, who brought it on hisself. He 
was beside hisself with the drink too, and 
they knowed it Curse them, curse them 
all!" 

The woman had crouched down on a low 
chair, and was sobbing violently. Suddenly 
the man stooped and whispered in her ear^- 

" Did'nt I tell you as how we'd find a way 
to save him. Cheer up, Katie, lass, for 
Robin 's safe ev'n now." 

" Now !" She rjdsed her head quickly. 
"Tell me where?" 

"In the cave," he answeretl very low; 
"an* you shall see him your own sel' to- 
night.*" 

" Oh ! my boy, my boy," she murmured. 
" But tell me, how did you save him, Tom ?** 
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** After dark we Ibimd a way of gettlii' In, 
Ned and me and three or fotir more of our 
feUowa ; an* we got hkn safelj off. He^i in 
so danger tHl eight o*ck)ck tonno^w 
Borain' ; tlien he*ll be missed and the search 
utii begin here. Afore daylight be maun be 
00 bit way to France. An* now, Katie, iet 
me hear wimt you're done. Did yon see tlie 
yooBg'Sqoirer 

''Yes; an' I a^ed him for money. He 
gsTe me twenty ponds, an* said 'twas all I»e 
liad by liim ; bnt tiiat he'd got one hundred 

more in tlie bank at R y an' he'd draw H 

out an' ha* H for me V the morain'. He 
didn't know RoMn was to be trted toniay ; 
he thought 'twould be the day aHcr to-mor- 
row, as they said at first He cried like a 
baby when he taHMd about Rot>in, Tom; 
an' he said heVl do anything to save him." 

** Did y on see the old 'Squire ? " 

**Aye» £te gave. me ten punds more. 
Tbaf s all I could get. There's a strange 
gentlemen stayin' up to The Nest." 

** Did yoa find out who it be ? " 

"Aye. He's come down to buy 'Squire 
Landholm's place, next to The Nest; and 
he's to pay a t^usand punds down to-mor- 
row." 

'' A thousand punds ! " The man bent for- 
ward eagerly. " Has he got it wi' him ? " 

"No. Master Hubert's gone to R for 

it to-day. I heard them a talkin' about it ; 
in' the strange gentleman asked Master Hu- 
bert if iie wasn't afeared to bring so much 
money o'er such a lonely road, for he's not 
to be back till betwixt twelve an' ona But 
the young 'Squire laughed* an' said not a 
soul 'ud hcu'm him, an' he'd swear to bring 
it safe. He was right there, bkss him." 

Hartland turned to his companion, saying : 

**The way's open before us, Ned. We 
maun ha' that money." 

"Ha' what money, Tom?" cried the wo- 
man. ** I don't understand you." 

**Now, Katie, you maan listen to me," 
said her hust>and. "We've got to ha' a 
thousand punds to-night, or we can't get 
Robin off. The only vessel now in our 
reach is a'most three miles up the coast, an' 
was to sail three days fit& now. I went to 
the Captain, who's a Frenchman, an* be said 
he'd sail to-night, an' take a passenger, 
wi'out askin' any questions, for one thou- 
i ptrnds; an' not a penny less could I get 



him to do it for ; 60 1 swore I'd find it. He's 
to put up a rocket when he gets opposite, 
an' we're to take Robin out in a boat If we 
don't pay the mcmey down in his hand, he'll 
put right back into port, an' Robin's last 
chance is gone. Now, do you see why we 
maun ha' the money?" 

"But bell never gie it you, Tom," said 
the woman. " Master Hubert'U die afore he 
giea up another man's money." 

" Then he maun die," muttered the man 
with a fierce oath. " But Hwont go as 1^ 
as that, Katie. We'll take the money wi'out 
hurtin' him." 

"Promise me that, Toml Promise me 
that! Don't make me lead my child that I 
nuraed to his death. Robin's my boy, an' 
I'd die to save htm ; bnt I love Master Hu- 
bert nigh to as well. You'll not hurt bun, 
Tom?" 

The younger man answered her sooth 
ingiy: 

" Why, no, Blatie ; we won't hurt him, my 
girl. Don't you f^ about it" 

But she did not heed him, only repeating: 

" Promise me, Tom, that he sha'nt be hurt* 
I want you to say it, Tmn." 

" Why, Katie, wife, I wont, if I can help 
it, for your sake, an' for his ovm. He's 
stood up true an' manfbl for Bobin this day, 
an' he's ever been a firiend to us an' all the 
poor folk around. But if it comes to a toss 
op between his life and Robin's, the young 
'Squire maun go over board." * 

The Woman wrung her hands passionate- 
ly, but before, she could speak, Tom con- 
tinued: 

"But I promised Robin you should see 
him, an' he wants supp«r an' a bundle of 
clothes to take wi' him. Make haste on' get 
'em ready." 

She hastened to obey him, and in a few 
moments they sorted: Btlently they stole 
out tnto the thick darkness, and after pass- 
ing through an openinir in the brushwood, 
carefolly cpncealed, they reached the mouth 
of the cave. It was so artfolly arranged 
that no one unacquainted with tho seeret 
could have discovered it; but to Uiem it 
caused not a moment's delay. £nteriag,. 
they closed the opening, and Tom, lighUng 
a dark lantern, silently led the way through 
the windine passage. At first, it was nar- 
row, and so low that they were all obliged 
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to stoop, bot it soon grew higher and broad- 
er, with^ numerous smaUer passages branch* 
ing off on either side, leading to the cham- 
bers where the unugglers concealed thehr 
goods. At length, turning Sharp to the left, 
they entered a lofty chamber, into which 
opened, by low doorways» a number of 
rooms. Through one of these doorways a 
gleam of light was visible, and after a few 
miN-e turns, they reached the room fiKHn 
wlHch it issued. It wils very lofty, with a 
bright lire burning at one end, before which, 
on a low stool, sat 4 man, his fooe hidden bi 
his hands. He was so absorbed in thought 
that their entrance did not arouse him, and 
the pressure of the woman's hand on bis 
shoulder first made him aware of their pres- 
ence. Starting np^ he answered her sob of 
"oh! Robin, my boy, my boy!** with the 
single word " mother," as he held her tightiy 
in his arms. 

The poor do not long give way to otoio- 
tion, and in aiew moments the moUier and 
son were seated shie by side» talking of their 
approaching parting. He was not more 
than twenty, wkh & handsome, intelligent 
face, very like his mother's, and his &tb«*'S 
tsll, stalwart fbrm« He looked worn and 
haggard, which rendered the likeness to his 
mother even more striking. Tiieir hands 
were tightly linked together, and though the 
men had left them, and they were entirely 
alone, yet their conversation was oarried on 
in low, sui^ressed tones. 

Six months before, Robin Hartland had 
been the blithest^ handsomest, most indus- 
trious lad in the neighborhood. Though 
himself leagued with the amosglerB, Tom 
iiad always persisted in not aUowin|p his son 
to be in any way implicated in their transac- 
tions, and Robin's good name was free fh>m 
stain or suspicion. He had been betrothed 
to a fermer's daughter in the vicinity of 
B , and within a week of the da^ ap- 
pointed for his marriage, the girl had eloped 
with a Londoner, leaving poor Robin al- 
most beside himself with rage and griel> It 
was only upon ascertaining their marriage 
had taken place ih a neighboring village, 
that he could be dissuaded from following 
them and seeking a deadly interview with 
liis rival. 

Great was the sympathy felt for him, and 
Jier name, at his own request, was never 



mentioned in his presenee. About a monUt 
previous to the night of my story, on Christ- 
mas, a par^ of young men met V> coaclnda 
a day oNf revelry with a supper at a tavern 

on the outskirts of R . They had all beea 

drinking ratiier deeply^ when a man, nam- 
M Mike Denny, entered. He was an oM 
bachelor, mo^e than forty years of a^e, who 
lived alone, bad the reputation of being a 
miser, and always made a point of saying 
the moat disagroe<ible things be could tbtnli 
of. While indulging in this, his favorita 
amusement, Robin atttaoled his attention^ 
and he instantly made some idlusion to bin 
matrimonial disappointment. Robin re^ 
torted fiercely^ and Um dispute rose to suoii 
a height that tiie yonng man, raishig the 
heavy chair on which Ite sat^ swore that if 
Denny uttered another word on the sohjeoft 
he would fell him to the groond Relying 
for protection on the crowd which had gath- 
ered round, and retreating a few steps as h^ 
spoke, Denny replied : 

" Well, if I was you, Robin, I wonktn*t 
lake it so to heart, being Jilted by a silly, 
baby-lhoed iboi like Lucy White " 

Bat he went no farther. 'Aie heavy chair 
came crashing down on his head, stretching 
him disfigured, mangled, liflelesB ijpon the 
floor. He gave but one cry of fear and ag- 
ony as he fell, and It was his last. The men 
crowded round, bnt beneath that one fearlbl ' 
blow life had fled forever, leaving only a 
crushed and terrible corpse. Robin was so- 
bered in an instant, and filled with horrot 
and remorse, he m^de no effort to escape, 
but allowed himself to be secured and taken 
to jail. That very day he had been con-' 
demned to death, but, as we have said, hia 
father and uncle, with the aid of their 
fhends, bad effected his escape ftotn Jail, 
and he was now on the eve of leaving Eng^ 
land forever. 

Katie's first connected words were uttered 
with a heavy sigh : 

" You're lookin' so worn and ol^-like 
a'ready, Robin ; not like your ain sel' a bit 
Its a cruf^l shame, a cruel shame that yon 
maun leave hoine and friends or die, Just for 
that one hasty blow. Ah, 'twill be a sore 
an' weary time afore I see your bcmnie fone 
aghL" 

'' Aye, mother, an' 'twill^be sorer an' wear- 
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lertotneift tluU0lraDgeooiQiillpy. Theyuiy 
I oaa't «rer eome hone «gailB." 

**Theii Tom an* mo mann come to you, 
my boj, wheresoever you be. You're jast 
o«r one ohifai, jou know, and thoagh yoor 
Bothef sa,ys it» a beiltr never lived. Tom 
wM as how if they was k> eend yov over 
iwa, we*d both fiOUow, an' Franee is nigher 
than thep fiMr oonntrles." 

** A deal nigher, mother. Ton aa* fiuber 
ttana a stay too long befahid. Fll be weary 
ftir yon both ; but' most for yoo^ mother." 

** We*il ha' 10 ahn the money, aa' you may 
just know we'll work hard an' s4ve close linr 
it, hui. An' Tbm'U mste a way for letters 
to get «o US. iro' yeUf and back» egln. It's 
well yoa aa' me can both write a bit" 

** Aye, ru do my best lo send a Kne often. 
1*11 be forever thinlda' alK>at you, and how 
aore you'll miss mt," 

^'JdisB you, my boy I Ayev thai will I, 
•erdy, sorely. I'll ha* no son to dieer and 
lidp me wheo you're gone. Whiles, when 
Tom's away I'll be all by mysei^. An' tbere'U 
be no light foot ringin' on the door stane, 
aa* no youag voice oallin* me motiier^ an' 
BO merry laugh an' spng 1' the cottage. Ah, 
my boy I your mother 'U bear a heavy heart 
till she holds you i' her arms once more." 

'' Tfaerv'U still be faster Ktfben, mother. 
He*s always bin so lovhi' aa' khid tb bis 
* Mcnher Katie;' an' he'll be so sorry for your 
tnmbie in losia' me that he*ll be more loviti' 
to you thaa ever." 

She started as his name recalled the dao^ 
gBt threateaing the young 'Squire ttom her 
husband aa^ brother. Without waiting for 
• aa answer, Robin wettton. 

"^He was at the trial to-day, an' he came 
aa' spoke u^ for my good narne^ as if he'd k 
bin my very own brother. An' I seen tktt 
tears shinin' in his blue eyes while he talked, 
aad hli vmoe came choked an' tremblia' like. 
An^ when they was readin* out the sentence 
he Gsme close up to the box, aa' held my 
hand tight in his all the time^ an' wheii 
Hwas said as how I wss to die, he bent down 
bis head an' broke out loud a sobbin' Mid 
cryin'. An* Bother^ I coakl na oryabiL 
It seemed as I was kinder stnaned like." 

''Cfod bless him 1 God bkss him I " cried 
Katie through hw tears. '' Oh, God bless 
him for beia' so true an* lovia' lo yoo ia 
your tioaUla^ lay poor boy." 



*" Aye, mother, God Mess him I Fd die to 
serve Msttor Habeit," said Robhi earnestly. 
"* He^ got just- the truest and kindest heart 
that evef boat For all he*s such a gentle^ 
man, we poor iblk can call him our friend, 
and be sayia* nought but the truth." 

Poor Katie could eoaruely refrain from 
speaking of the thnasand pounds and Hu- 
bert's peril to her son, and a quick resolve 
came into her mhid to tise her husband antf 
foroe from him ah Ofith that no faahn should 
beikll the young 'Squire. Yet, how could 
she frame aa excuse to leave her son; Even 
while she pondered he said, ** Did you bring 
the Bible Master Hubert garv« me, mothel*f*> 

She had forgot^ten it, and now rose eager- 
ly, sayhig, 'Til go back for it If 11 be no 
troabie, an' I'd not waat you to be leavln' it, 
Robin. You'n always read a bit in it, oa^ 
try to i>e good in those strange couatrieSf 
won't you? Oh, my heart's son to thialB 
how long Hwill be afore I see yoa agtn." 

Takhig the hmtem, she hurried through 
the dim passages^ until the sotdnd of voices 
made her pause. They were very near, antl 
coBDealing the lantern^ she crept forward 
and listened. The first words were in her 
brother's voice. 

''But Tom, Katie, p6or thhig, wiU take it 
drsadftil liard. The young 'Squire afeema 
a'mest like a son to Iter since she narsed him." 

'* Well, an' Robin's her own son, Ned; 
wliSlfs more, he's mine. So Master Hobert'U 
ha' to die to save him. You kmow Fm fhr 
fro^ waatin' to do it, for he's aye l^ a friend 
to us, an' thinkin' on how he stood up for 
Robin UMUif , makes me tM like I'd sooaef 
die thaa hartan him ; but he's never goia' to 
gie us the money alive, and there's no use 
gie'n him a chaboe to scresoa out an' brin|^ 
help; an' after all, my boy'U swing, aa' mhy* 
haps us wi' hhn. Robin's my boy, so my 
band shall strike the blow, an' I pfoadse il 
shan^tmiss. I never yet struck twice, an Fm 
aat Mkely to Ihti now. It's got to be dons» 
an' 111 do it I'll Just sharpen thU dhrk^and 
be off to the blasted tree. I'll strike hisa 
there; it's the loneliest and darkest spotaa 
Hawk's Cliff." 

Katie waited to hear no more. Huftj^ 
log on, she soon gained the cottage, aad only 
entering to seise a hat of her husband's 
Which hung faMide, She walked rapidly oa 
the road to R . At first her tiieughts 
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were Tagne uid conjfeaed ; 8lie bi^d no plan, 
only a firei resolve that her nursling should 
not die, betrayed by her. She must— «he 
would save him. But then, Robin, her own 
boy — ^must she doom him to the f;a1lows? 
She had been religiously taught in her youth, 
and had never enturely foiigotten those les- 
sons, though her life had not been calculated 
to foster and aid such fiselingt. Still she had 
tried to do right, and to instill the beet prin- 
Oiples she knew into Robln^s heart She had 
a rague but firm reliance on the power and 
love of Ohrist, and now her thoughts strug- 
gled into prayer. Perhaps, with all her 
fimlts, she was a christian. I think irtie was, 
for Christ, the All*Merciful, the All-Power- 
fill, reads the heartland saved the thief upon 
the Gross; the penitent Magdalen at bis teet. 
At length she thought of a plan. It would 
cost her no small sacrifice — that of her life — 
but both of her sons, as she called them in 
her heart, would be saved. Through all her 
musings she had hurried steadily on, and 
about a mile beyond the blasted tree — Which 
the could not pass without a shudder— the 
found of horses' hoob told her that Hubert 
Drummond was near. He was much startled 
at seeing her, but she hurriedly commenced 
fte story she had resolved upon. Something 
had happened at The Nest, she told him, but 
what she did not know ; only his mother, 

sisters, and brother had gone to C , (a 

town about ten miles in the oppofdto direc- 
tioQ.to The Nest,) and had told her to meet 
him, and beg that he would at once turn back 
and follow them. ** Your fkther," she added, 
'^Ui still at The Nest, with the strange gen- 
tleman, and says you maun send by me the 
tiiousand puads and the money for him. 
The strange gentleman said as how I maun 
tell you, he'd hold your oath to be kep' all 
the same, and that you'd take it as a sign he'd 
ient me." 

The story seemed a strange one, but Hu- 
bert had implicit confidence in his fos4er 
moth^^and the stranger's message added 
confirmation to her story. Tet he hesitated, 
■aying— 

"You think you can take the money 
MfWyr 

^ As safe as you can," was her reply. 

"And you'll put it in my father's own 
hand ? I' m not doubting yon, Mother Katie, 
bat its not my own money, you know," he 



added, using the affiM^tionale name by whiek 
he had called her since his earliest ckiM' 
hood. 

"I'll swear to you, Master Hubert," ibe 
answered, " that if any one takes it fh)' me 
between here an' the 'Squire's haud,tbey shiQ 
take my life wi' it. Be you content oowf 

"Yes, I am,"" he replied quickly; **tod 
you must not think I doQt)1ed yoy. Uen 1 
are the pocket-books, and here's the bandred 
pounds I promised you for Robin, thoagh 1 
am afitdd it cuiH help him now, poor f^lbw* 
Oh, I'm so sorry, so very sorry for you, 
Mother Katie." 

But she stopped him quickly— 

" Hui^ t don't speak a word of it now," 
she said. " You maun hurry on to C — . 
You'll be back i' the maun, I guess, an' m 
talk to you then. • It's bitter cold out here oh 
the Clift, an' I've forgot my cloak." 

"Take mine," was his eager answer, as he 
transferred the long, heavy riding cloak from 
bis shoulders to hers, and drew the for col- 
lar up around her head. "Fm on horse- 
back, and I wont mfss it, riding fast And 
see here, I've got a pair ot pistols, Mr. Arden 
insisted on my bringing. Take one, though 
I dont think you'll need it Now, ipood- 
bye," 

She t«»>k*hi8 offered hand and held it 
tightly for a moment. Then she said: 

" Say * God bless you. Mother Kalie,^ an' 
gie me a kiss, as you've done so many a time 
afore, my boy. I feel as if Td kinder like It 
just now." 

Something in the deep affection of her 
tone made his answer unusually earnest 

" Gk)odbye, an' God bless you always, my • 
dear, kind Mother Katie," he said, and he 
bent his handsome young fabe down to hers 
and kissed her warmly twice. Then he 
turned and rode away. 

She stood still and listened to the (hst re- 
treating sound of his horse's rapid gallop ; 
then, with a heavy sigh, she murmured au- 
dibly : 

"I've seen the last o* you, my boy, my 
nursling; but Pre saved you an' Robtn too. 
Pve saved both o* my darHngs." 

Then she turned back on the dark, lonely 
road and commenced- to ascend the Cliff. It 
was a terrible walk. Sometimes she stood 
still, almost yielding to the awful fear ot 
death, and thought il there was no .pUm hf 
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which she, too, coald be saved. Then her 
promise would rise before her : " 1*11 swear 
to you, Master Hubert, that if any one takes 
itf>o' me between here and the *8quire*s 
hand, they shall take my lite wt* it." " I 
swore it to my boy, an* I wont break my 
oath to him, wi* his kisses on my lips," she 
wonld murmur, and then hurry on. Over 
and over she kept repeating, " Master Hu- 
bert an' Robin, my nurslings, Fve saved you 
both. Oh I God help me! But Fve saved 
them both." 

At length, she is within a few hundred 
yards of the spot ; and it flashes into her 
mind that Tona knew Hubert had gone to 

R on horseback. With the thought 

oomes another. She will whistle some fa- 
vorite tune of Hubert's, for he always whis- 
tled while walking or riding alone. In- 
stantly one rises to her memory—a simple, 
sad, monotonous boat-song— a great favorite 
with both Hubert and Robin— indeed, witli 
an the fishermen. The chorus was this : 

**And flir down in th« depths oMhe bloe, blae sea, 
The mermaids are watching and waltlni? for nxe. 
Bee yonder: Death cometh my spirit to tree. 
And I'll die, aa Pre lived, by the deep bloe sea.'* 

Clear, and sweet, and teiMier, the notes rise 
on the still night air, and her step no longer 
lalter& Nearer, still nearer— she is only a 
few yards now from the blasted tree. A few 
Biore steps, and all will be over. Btill she 
does not pause — ^her step is firm — clearly 
rise the sweet, shrill notes, piercing the thick 
daikness. Suddenly — she knows the very 
•eoond it will be — there is a rapid move- 
ment; a hand clutches her shoulder, and her 
husband's voice mutters, low and hoarse, 
''Every penny, the thousand pnnds and all, 
or you die." She raised the pistol, with a 
•Never I" uttered between her clenched 
teeth. Bat the motion of her aiyn had been 
enough. Almost before tlie word was spo- 
ken, the sharp diric descended and buried 
ilKlf deep in her heart. Only one cry, " Oh 1 
Tom! Good-bye! Tve saved them both. 
The money— in my bodice— oh ! God iielp — " 
tod alt was over. Tom Hartland had ful- 
filled bis boast— no second blow was needed. 

Tl>e man staggered back with a heavy 
groan ; and when his companions rushed to 
&e spot, he was bending over her, with 
broken, passionate words of love, remorse 
tad wild prajere for iorgiveBess* They bore 



her to the cave, and every means was tried 
to bring back life and warmth, but it was all 
in vain. At length, Tom laid her softly 
down — until that moment, her head had 
rested on his breast, his arms wrapped dose 
around Iter— and, liHing Robin almost forci- 
bly from the corpse, to which he clung, he 
said: 

" She's gi*en her life to save you an' Mas- 
ter Hubert, an' she shan't gie it for nought 
There's the money she's died to get Come, 
.yon an' me maun say good-bye to her now 
for well ne'er see the Hawk's Cliff again." 

Together they lifted the body, bore it 
slowly to their cottage, and laid it gently 
upon her own bed. In silence, each took 
out his knife, cut off one of the glittering 
but ons fi*om her breast, placed it next his 
heart, and, with one last kiss, turned sadly 
away, walking close together. 

Early in the morning Hubert Drummond 
rode hotly up to the cottage, eager to de- 
mand an explanation of the fruitless errand 
on whieh he had been sent He was met at 
the door bv an old woman, in whose charge 
Hartland had left this duty. Hheled him to 
the bed, and there told the sad story. 

" An' tbejr've left the word to say as Jiow 
you maun bury her," she concluded ; ** for 
she's gi'en her life for yonm this waei\tl 
night." 

FaithfbUy the young 'Squire fulfilled the 
charge. On the very spot where she died 
he made her grave, and over it placed a tail 
white monmnent, rising- like a spire on the 
highest part of the bleak and lonely 
Cliff. Far out to sea it is plainly vis- 
ible, and at early dawn, in the glowing sun- 
set hour, in the calm« still moonlight, the sea- 
man tolls over and over the simple,, heroic 
tale of "Katie Hartland, the Smuggler's 
Wife." 

Only once again news came of Robin 
Hartland. When the old 'Squire was rest- 
ing in his quiet icrave, aixd Katie^s nursling 
was Sir Hubert, with a fab- wife and three 
merry children, there came one night a stran- 
ger to the Nest He was the captain of an 
English vessel jtist retunied iVom Rotterdam, 
and he brought a letter and a package for 
Sir Hubert. 

"They were given to me," he said; " by a 
sea captam, who paid me liberally to place 
them in yoai own hand. He was a hand- 
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fiome, well-dressed, stem looking man abont 
your own age, thou^ there were signs of a 
rougher life than yours !q his deeply-lined 
face, and hair and beard thickly sprinkled 
with grey. He said that the letter would 
tell all you might wish to know about him." 
The letter was as follows : 

Sir Hubert Drummond : 

Honored Master Hubert — I have heard bow nohly 
and generously you ftUfllled the last aad oflloee for 
ber who died to •«▼• as both. My feMier and I MX 
all the gratitude we coald not expreee to yoo, and 
my father died with her name, yonra and mine join- 
ed with Ood*8 at>on his lips. I, too, have a duty I 
owe to her memory, which, thank Ood, 1 am now 
able to fhillU. I have preq»ered, and yoir by year I 



have laid Aside a portion of my eanihiKa, until tk» 
eam amonnte to that taken from yod, with iDt«reat 
fit>m that tetal night This I now tend, and yon mnat 
not reftase '^o take It, for It is my daty and my priT. 
ilege to repay the debt Indeed, I ha%e purposely 
concealed my address ; and as I have changed my 
name, you eonld not trace me. 

God has blessed and prospered ms, and has brought 
me to Hlmseill May He extend the same meretea Ia 
you. 

My resnectftil duty to your wife and all of the old 
Ihroily yet remaining. 

Qrateftilly and respectfully your alTectionate ser- 
vant and fbster-broiher, 

ROBm HABTLAIO). 

8tB HimiRT I>Bi7]iiioin>, 
of DrummoDd*s Nest 



GREENBACKS 



BY MRS. D. W. 



Worth tBtrhwloally no^inf^-oomparah 
tively eTer3rtiii]iir. Imparts a diartn to dull- 
ness, lends e&chaQtment to hideous deform- 
ity, etcratea stotUHty to dignity, and is Uidis- 
pensabie to cUum cum d^^mtate, 

CoDtribates to oomfert, elegance ano assu- 
rance ; Gonters place and portion ; bestows 
intellect on brainless. Incapacity, and is the 
sine qua non of respectability. Gilds with a 
halo iiedioorityf stamps cihrrent ob counter- 
Mt, and is the senanse to undisputed great- 
jieas and distiiictfon. Potent— yes, omni po- 
tent— places tfaa infatoia of merit on con- 
temptljt>le meaiuMss, aod accords worth to 
pretensioB. The woHd subscribing to its 
dictates, laytsh in its praises, applauding 
fliioeeBs^ftilnre akme being repreheimibte at 
iti dread tribunal. 

A refining mediam which imparts ele- 
ganoe to coaraenesa, transmutes yice to vii^ 
t«e, tends a gfaMnoor to insignificance, and 
Hots, with eoleur de ro$e^ unmitigated ugli- 
ness. A ciretilating medium, than which 
none can be more desirable. A currency 
somewiiat inflated, but stiH available ibr all 
practical purposea. ** Who stei^ my purse 
steals trash '*—Shak8peare for ref^renca Baid 
puBe must hav6 been empty, or iMnnan na« 



ture undergone a change— a mttamorpitose 
improbable. A logical induction, since the 
gefm9 homo has ever manifested a penchant 
for what lias been desisted the ** root of 
all evil.** Prolific source of airgood in 
these degenerate days. Bhylook is not con» 
fined to Venice; ibr, even iiow, exacting 
creditors would demand the "potfnd oC 
flesh." 

^ The standard of moral worth which reg- 
ulates mental calibre and is the gauge of 
piety, and graduates Menddiip-^the niaa 
being good or great In proportion to the 
length of his purse ; and his ** ducats** cwi 
pnrchate ftt>m ttie obsequioua public a rep- 
utation, sheuld the* original prove slight^ 
tarnished from repeated airings. TIs aaid 
some lein Oreek poet put lead hi bis podE- 
ets to prevent being blown away. Put gfM 
in your pocket, and yoa may d^ the shart>- 
est blast in the worid, even the breath 6f 
that old ifiolus Seandal 

^'iCtll a man*8 family— he may brook it— 
but keep your hands out of iiia breeches 
pocket" 60 sang Byron, and we endorse it. 
Never were men so eager in the acquisition 
of wealth--so assiduous in propitiating the 
fickle goddess«^gtt(»in8: consdence, dispen- 
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sing with heart, honor and truth, setting 
p.inciple aside as things too weighty to be 
carried in the mad race after the ** almighty 
dollar.** Midas, tantalized by the mysteri- 
OQfl alchemy which transmuted all to gold 
with its glitter and glare, would now be an 
oiyect of eavy; and woe betide the ill- 
staxred persoa on whom the aurilerous 
ibower has never descended, and to whom 
bUnd FortQna has been chary of her favors. 

**GreeabaokaI" Suggestive of cooifqrt, ele- 
gance and kixtiry, eloquent of ease and 
ploi^, com|iriaBa within ila charmed circle 
Ibe sethetic and beaatifbl. ReegiKmsive to 
its magic touchy Poesy awakes her sweetest 
Yyte, and nations, spell-bound, stand en- 
trsnced to hear. Thrilled by the melting 
eadenee of her song, each heart takes up the 
iweet reftain, vibrative to the touch of ge- 
nius; literature unfolds her starry record, 
gem-like, and glittering aa the spai^Ung 
fount fkx>m whence come the inspiration; 
peaiis of though, gleamings of a better na- 
toie, sad relic of a sinless state, a lingering 
nemory of Eden loat 

At i^ command Axt creative and divine 
l^owB in traBBceDdeat beauty lh>m tiie pain- 
ter's canvas, and Sculpture, with pkistte 
bind, flBda the ** aagel in the marble," defy- 
tagdiaage aad Time's effiiujing finger. 
. ^Ushe-riehf is a4)oestkMi ppopouBded 
on the advent of a new star in the galaxy of 
bstnty or intellect, i|nd magnitode ass^nad 
•eoor^igly. The romance tliat onee at* 
tended lov&*t young dream, all dissipated, 
tkeideal dispelled by the teal, the beantifbl 
•apcneded by the useltal. Copidaooliaiiged 
ky eatom in tbia toidld bkm oentnry, tlial 
Tiniia wonld soavody reeogniza her boy* 
god, my and dimpled. So practical baa be 
giown, and c^oulating, disposed of liia 
doves, aiming his shafts wdl directed, laea- 
nting banrta vulnerable to nonesawgold* 
€B-tippad anowa. Not so egregiou^ stupid 
is to be regaled on dew and moonbeamp, 
ad sacb impalpaUe notfalnga ; notdeMg^lad 
with the music of a lover's sigh, but aapti- 
Tstad by the rmg of ffoUL 

Ooaseqnently, marriage de eim9enane$J3^ 
tSBorted, miserable, uncongenial, arotAes our 
pi^andlndcestDeynpathy heai«i dead^ to 
ilisaotioii,eold as tiie marble Mb 'ntath 
PintBitoaa; Ibr glided giiei la more lo be 
commiserated tiian the ghoatly w6tMm9^k$0 



so gloomily follow in the train of dreary 
desolation ; and elegant woe inspires a poig- 
nancy of anguish keener by far than the ez- 
tremest agony of gaunt misery. Who 
should mourn over the deal coffin of the 
poverty-stricken V Only a riddance— hurry 
them to their last resUog-place, their dieaoh 
less slumber^'* dust to dust, ashes to ashes." 
Inscribe no epitaph, but let Wstentattooa 
grief, with all the pomp and pagetntty dic- 
tated by Fashion, moumAil and slow, sweU 
the melancholy trains that do honor to cir> 
cumstanoes and not the fwm. **Poor but 
honest"— what a paradox ! though 'tis doled 
out by way of praises-^ hypocritical prettir 
neas charitably bestowed, when Death baa 
inscribed^iMi,andset his seal, not havinf 
been allowed the enjoyment of any con- 
scious merit while living. Honesty /a virtue 
paraded after '*M> jacit;' is engraved on the 
tomb*stOBe. ' 

How many are beaten down, trampled in 
the dust and passed by more successfbl com- 
petitors? TMs goal unattained, they 1^ 
them down on the dusty highway, only to 
die. Hopes onee cberisbed, all blighted; 
reaping, when too^lale, a harvest of barren 
r^greta. No oetnpensatlon for sordid ava* 
rice, or reconspense fat a murdered hearty 
save bliglit and rain. A sad eommenl on 
humairity, addhig a deeper pathos to the 
*^ Drama of life *''-a meumfVil signifioance 
tothe^'EpioMuL" 



Nbvsr Gst Akq«7.— It dose no good* 
Someains have « seeming cmnpenflation of 
apology, a present giatificalkm of some aorl^ 
bat angerhaaaone. Aman feelano better 
forit It is really a torment, and wlMn the 
stoim of passion has cieaied away^ it kavea 
one tOMQ tliat he has been a feel. 

And aa to prosperi^ in basinees» one geli 
along no better for bdng angry. What if 
b wine ss la perplexing, and eMrything «eee 
''bycontmriesf W^afitofpessioni 
the wii^ds mors prcipitioiii* the grovod i 
productive, the markets more fitvorable! 
Will a bad temper draw customers, pay 
notes and make creditors better natured ? 
It wmK Milo«Me» or ■i nio lisi matter cause 
trouble, vHl getilar**n«d"MP nM^tftere^ 
make shbsi mere MdMonrient, bmles moee 
docile, wQed;aad.^(kftMfcffyee t«ieftebk f , 
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ANON. 



Of Anon but little is known, although his 
works are excessively numerous. He has 
dabbled in everything. Prose and PocMry 
are equally ikmiUar to bis pen. One moment 
he will be up the highest flight of philoso* 
phy, and the next he will be down in some 
kitchen-garden of literature, culling an 
Enormous Gooseberry to present it to the 
columns of some provincial newspaper. 
His contributions are scattered wherever the 
Boglish language is read. Open any volume 
of Miscellanies, at any place you will, and 
you are sure to ftdl upon some choice little 
bit signed by Anon. What a mind his must 
have been I It took in everything-^like a 
pawnbroker's shop. Nothing was too tri- 
fling for his grasp. Now he was hanging on 
the trunk of an elephant, and explaining to 
you how It was more elastic than a pair of 
India-rubber braces; and neal' he would be 
constructing a suspension bridge with a 
series of monkey's tails, tying them together 
as they do pocket- handkerchiefe in the gal- 
lery of a theatre when they want to fish up 
a hat that has fallen into the pit. 

Anon is one of our greatest authors. If all 
the tlHDgs which are signed with Anon's 
name were collected on rows of shelves, he 
would require a British Museum all to him- 
self. And yet of this great man so little is 
known that we are not even acquainted with 
his ChHstian name. There is no certificate 
of baptism, no mouldy tombstone, no musty 
washing-bill in the world on which we can 
hook the smallest line of speculation wheth- 
er it was John, or James, or Joshua, or Tom, 
or Dick, or Billy Aaon. Shame that a man 
should write so much and yet be known so 
little I Oblivion uses its snuffers, sometimes, 
very unj ustly. On second thoughts, perhaps 
It is as well that theworks of Anon were not 
collected together. His repuUtion for con- 
sistency would not probably be increased by 



the collection. It would be found that 
fl^uently he had contradicted himsell— 
that in many instances when he had been 
warmly upholding the Christian white of a 
question, he had afterward turned round 
and maintained with equal warmth the 
Pagan bhick of it He mi«[ht otten be dis- 
covered on both sides of a truth, Jumping 
boldly fVom tlie right side over to the wnMig, 
and flinging big stenes at any one who dared 
to assail him in either position. 8uch double- 
sidedness would not be pretty ; and yet we 
should be lenient to such InconsisteDcies. 
With one why had wrttensomany thousand 
volumes, who had twirled his thoughts as 
with a mop on every possible subject, how 
was it possible to expect anything like con- 
sistency ? How was it likely that he could 
recollect every little atom out of the innum- 
erable atoms his pen had heaped up? 

Anon ought to have been rich, but he lived 
in an age when piracy was the fashion, and 
when booksellers wftiked about, as it were, 
like Indian chie&, with the dLulls of tne au- 
thors they had slain hung around their necks. 
No wonder, the£efore,rhat we know notbiI^^ 
of the wealth of Anon. DoubUess he died 
in a garret, like nuiny other kindred spirits, 
Death being the only sqore out of the many 
knocking at his door ttiat he could pay. 
But to his immcH-tal credit let it be said he 
has filled more libraries than the most gener- 
ous patrons of literature. The volumea that 
formed (he fliel of the barbarians* bonfire at 
Alexandria wonM be bujt a small book-stall 
by the side of the octavos, quartos, and du- 
odecbnoa he has pyramidized on our. book- 
shtilv^. Look through any oataldji^ue you 
wUi, and you will find that a large propor^ 
tibn of the works in it have been contributed 
by Anon. The only author who can In the 
least compete with him in fecundity is iMC 



^ Wef^ humaa beings alwi^ that whidi 
th^are in their best moments, Ifaen should 



of p^ven of bcMMj sud goodness. 



A QooD DsFDonoir.— ^ UttfeiKiy being 
asked vrkitt meekness was, rapUed) "Mee^ 



we know here already on earth the kfngdom ness always gives smooth answers to xongh 



qnsstieBa.'* 



m 
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A* SONG 



BT JAHBS MAURICE THOMPSOK, 



Come from jour hooie among the stars 

On fkUins: floods of son^. 
Come In tliis thriUteg lull of wart, 

This calm, delicious sleep of wrong, 
And bring all gifts of perfectness. 

Of splendors never dim, 
Like those in which the Hehrews dress 

Their lloatliig Seraphiv. 

Come with thy chaldee lyre, and lore 

Learned In mystorloas nights ; 
On gnsts of harmony that bore 

Love through the Garden of Delights : 
Come, mingling memories with yoor song^ 

Come, eapshine on yonr lyre 
finch notes aa f^^;ht the slaves of wfoog 

And thrill the winds with fire. 

Come where the long grass blows and sighs 

Upon the airy hill- 
Come where the lily pales and dies 

And foaalog leaps the reddees rlH: 



The oriole is calling yon. 

The blue-bird chirps yonr name- 
Come where the red-bird p^med anew 

Floats like a floating flame. 

I hear the piping Ante of Pan, 

Down by the rolling river 
I snuff the blooms of Gulistan, 

That flash their mddy glows forever: 
I see upon the fkr bine heights 

A lamb with golden horns, ^ . 
Who looks behind him on the nights, 

Before him on the moms ! 

Come ere this Iamb with sunset goes 

And Aides the golden fleece- 
Come, for this breeze more fhbles knows 

Than aU the tnneftil bards of GnecQ : 
Come, for ApoUo could not sing 

Such songs as you may hear, 
God's music, sunk to murmuring. 

Bolls with the rolling year. 



FORGET-ME-NOT. 



BY /. Ajaovwrnm BioKjaoo. 



Where beaatltnl the wild flowsdrs grew. 

By Danube*e turbid stream, 
And nature bloomed bright to the view. 

Like yointh*e romantic dream, 
There knelt, baneath the mellow Ight 

Of Laoa's golden bne. 
Armed cap>a-pie, a gallant li^ght 

Bidding his love adieu. 

She said, '' I 8:1 ve thee to our Oodv 

For right to dare and do," 
Then plocked a violet f^in' the sod, 

A gift to bhid tike twa 
#n8t ttMn an idl^ atphy^^s breath 

The flower blew on th^ w.^ve ; 
The knight plunged in, defying death, 

That precious gift to save. 



He madly dashed the waters by 

Until he reached the flower; 
He caught It up and held it high, . 

A token of love's power. 
She saw him sink beneath the tide— 

Unha{>py waa her lot ; 
He kissed the gift, and dying eigl^ed, 

" Oh, love, forget me not,*' 

The knight was buried by the stream. 

The lady by his side ; 
Together now they sweetly dream 

Wber^ she had' pined and died. 
Tho tV^^ that hp strove to saye 

Grew o'er that lonely spot, 
The same flowers bloom above their grave' 

They're called ./bfye^m^-no^. 



vp to it, aad yon nnfftt itll nifltiiner of airae- 
cttaary miMtfts, Ite(x>11ect that o^ers bate 
beett tn'ten ttflaei w<»Mr p^gbt, Imtv stbutls^ 



tettt«d it out; iuid made a tritmipb. A 
ilt|iiare purpose, a tfeofded wiH, atid a fbot 
pdtlolidly doWtt, ai:e all yoa want to pros- 
per in life. ^ 

m 
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SCIENCE AND SCRIPTURE. 



3Y J. BAT BABRON. 



Perhaps no one thing has done more to 
strengthen skepticism, and to induce a disbe- 
hef in the literal reading of Holy Writ than 
the discoveries and speculatsons oi' mudem 
science, especialiy in the study of geology. 
According to the generally received chro- 
nology of the world, founded upon the Mo- 
saic account of the Creation, tliis earth has 
existed less than six thousand yean. From 
the creation to the %>irth of the Savior is set 
down at four thpusand and four years. Add 
that to the present date and we have five 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-two 
years which have elapsed since that eventful 
mom when the Qreat Creator rode fonh in- 
to the turbulent regions of chaos, and 
"^Took the golden compasBes, 

Prepared in God^s eternal store, to cirenmecribe 

AUearthljtUngs,** 
and meted out the bounds and confines of 
our sphere. This is the literal version, and 
here a majority of bible readers are content 
to stop, not troubling themselves to Inquire 
into the more abstruse speculations of ttd- 
ence. But the prying eyes of modem science 
goes flirther. An examination of the vari- 
ous constituent parts of the globe discloses 
the fact that, according to th« usually «n- 
changing laws of nature, many thousands of 
years must have elapsed since the formation 
of the earth began. The regular growtb of 
some species of rpcks, the wearing away of 
solid rock Iqr tht aotioB of walar, the grad- 
ual deposit of earth and earthj matter by 
the regular rise of rivers and other wiaters, 
the accumulation of mold upon the surfiace 
of the earth— these, and many other fhctt 
which have been JMced during two or tliree 
centuries Just past, all tend lo throw dis- 
credit upon the t^enerally receired Ttenton of 
the earth's iige. 

Prof: Agassis decided thM the^l of the 
Mississippi valley was formed by the gradu- 
al deposit of earthy matter in the waters of 
the river, and that it must have been many 
thousand years in forming. Several years 
Igo t^sariiia^f «ixQiifi^|oi|4iW6^iiia4eMi((Nig 

Hm S^Ui. H«ir«.wA«t»QkOP]2^»ti^it]r ofopiMikr 
tng acconUa measnremeiita, for it #oiil|||r|ri| 1 



ly be seen that the city was built on the soil 
or deposit formed by the annual overfiow of 
the river, aad aftw the city was destroyed 
the same oaoses continued to elevate the 
surface of the earth until the mins were 
completely buried beneath it Now, the 
date when the city wa« de«tr«^]Mf i^nd con- 
sequently, when the burial— «o to speak— 
began, was known to lustoriaaal oonse- 
quently, it waa only necessary to measure 
the depth of the earth deposited since the 
depopulation ol the city, and compfire it 
with the time which had elapsed, in order to 
ascertain exactly how much earth was de- 
posited in a given time — say a century. 
Thus, by measuring the entire depth, down 
to the primitive earth, and assuming that 
the same ratio had always existed, it was 
easy to teU how long the deposit had been 
forming. Not having the printed account 
at hand, the writer does not remember the 
exact number of years, but it was vastly 
more than the present received opinion of 
the ago of the earth. 

KamftTOUs other facts and discoveries of 
modern ages have caused the question to 
beatfiedi Httw is it that the teachings of 
science and the plain words of the Bible are 
so confliettegf How shall the question be 
satisfkctorily settled T The infidel and the 
skeptic will tell us that scieiioe in right, and 
the Bible wAMig ; wUte the ualaamed Ohria- 
tUm will say that the Bible b true and adenoe 
&lBe. Neither of these answers will ^aUbSj 
the pioua and thoughtAil man of acienoe. 
He wishes to believe both, but the *' teetinu)- 
ny of the rockff,** i»id the teatknony of Moses 
disagree so widely thftt numjr theories have 
been advanced te Fseooclle the two. One 
way of gc^tting over the difDculty is by eap- 
poshoig that, as ^ one da|f is ea a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as a day with the 
Almighty," each day of the creation may have 
4ieen a tboasand years long, but the words 
" the evening and the morning were the first 
«Jv#" pHWy,w<iM:.|p.a pef^.a((ii9wiiuiric- 
efibj, ene iev9i^tifiQ at the ep^ on lta|gci% 

inir in fKa flj- ni mi kifl of the imitlgn but w;t 
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may reasonably infer that Moees vmed ike 
phraseology of alter yearB, in order to <)»• 
tinguish the time thai elapsed daring each 
portion of the great work. 

Aaother theory ia, that the flood com- 
pletely aobverted the ordco* of things, and 
left the earth in the condition that we now 
see it. This, also, is ntMatisfiu^tory, for it is 
not reasonable to suppose that the short time 
y»e flood lasted could have done the worh 
of ages ; besides which, many of the phe- 
nomena connected with the physical geo- 
graphy of the globe cannot be accounted for 
CD this hypothesis. The question then re- 
curs, Wliich shall we believe ? And unfor- 
tunately many, being unable to reconcile the 
difficulty, cling to the eTidence of their eyes, 
and throw away the whole Scriptures, be- 
cause they cannot believe them and science 
both. 

It has long appearfed to me^that there is a 
theory, perfectly in accordance with science 
and Mosaical history, and that this was the 
OBly way of aeeountlDg ifr the apparent in- 
congmity between the two. I assume, in 
the first place, that the doys^ spoken of in 
the Sedptural account of the creation w6re 
periods of time tuaked by one revohition 
of the earth on Its akk; inshort,that they 
were days of twaity4<Mr hoon each, just as 
they are in this day. 39ut I do not undeiV 
stand the Bible to teach that lie days Hiere 
ipokien of iiMnediately sucoefeded eacb oth- 
er. I do Dot understand, for instance, that 
the wotid was spolun faito existenoe to*day, 
aad^at another portien of the wort^ was 
aseoraplished tO4B0i]«w,«iid bo on, u&m all 
was finished. 

We rend that «< hi tin b^ghminfr^M ere-' 
tied the heayen and sank And the earth 
was wiHiont form and Toid," etc. But** the 
Spvii of €k>d" bro6ded orer the world, and 
He spoilt the U^into nttstence. How long 
did the earth remahi in this''Toid"t<nidi- 
Ite? Wei«adthStitwM*'WithomltoD," 
and we nowhere read IhsthedidanythiDg 
Bon towanls ftnldentaii^ it inloits pr easnl 
shape, it was deUMMMst In iftiotien when 
it was flint ibmsd, and afl:es may^-^and 
dmibtlsasdid---tftla|Meyda]teg n^efa Hwas 
gradnalfyssttttnf Itfto llh tMaent oswlMmi» 
sad hecmnlng fltica te tlieasKi sisp of the 
great wcMrk. As time rolled on ea 
jhnHyifcnwItMil Ititlf #ttiri fMeDi 
5 



oenter of motion and of gravity, until final- 
ly it swui^ a huge and self^snsVtining sphere 
in the realms of Chaos and Anarch, the won- 
der and the admiration of the "sons of 
mom,'' who witnessed and rc^loioed over the 
great woiic. Wftien a soffictent time had 
thus elapsed, and it was fitted for the next 
step, the firmament was created to divide 
the waters of Heaven from the waters of the 
earth. Again time rolled on apace until 
G^d saw fit U> oontinue His great work, and 
He leathered the waters together in one place 
and let the dry land appear. On the third 
day the earth was ordered to bring forlli 
grass, an(| herbs, and trees ; on the fourth 
he created the sun, moon, and stars; on the 
fifth every living thing that inhabits the wa- 
ters ; on the sixth and last day the earth was 
ordered to bring forth beasts and fowls and 
creepinif things ; and, to crown the whole. 
He created man, ** after our image,** we are 
told. 

Kow, is it reasonable to suppose that the 
land was m a fit condition to bring fbvth 
trsea and herbs only a fbw hours atter the 
wstefs lelt itf of, that it was a snitaUa 
fd)ode for man on|y five days after it was a 
waste of waters, '* withont Ibrm and void ? *' 
Most S8Biire<tiy it was not There most have 
elapsed a long si^ries of ages before ^1 this 
came about It may be arfned ttiat it was 
aseasyfbr^Mto make the earth immedW 
atdy fit for Hvhig things as it was Ibr Him 
tocreme it No donht; but as the earth 
and all tlrfngs therefai are goiwmed by oer- 
tainhnmutahlenatarallaws, it is only ran- 
sonaMeto suppose that thoy weve formed in 
the same manner. After the watera wer« 
gatiwred togetbsr,a long space ef time mnsii 
hare dapted before the land was tn « son- 
aUe state to bring forth er support the ysgw 
eubis kingdom; tiien another long period 
woold hare been reqotied fat this v^^etable 
kingdenn to perfoet itoelf so •as to snstain the 
oonntlen living tfatogs whkh weie formed 
toocenpy theeai^ Ages i^on a^ rolled 
on, ^hffing wMsh the sensonseeecseded eao^ 
other kittieir itgnisr order; si»ed time anA 
harvest came at their appointed thnes; trees 
grew np and bore fttdt, Mid wiare succeeded 
byothovof their kind, un^ the whole ihoe 
of the easih w«» tithed with ytt^dureaB we 
now 'See It Then the ao^l ' creation was 
diBed Into eiM#nn«,^iwA :«C^B the s||ee, 
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scon's MOHTBLT ]iA0AZIKE. 



passed, and the animals multiplied and filled 
tbe earth. During all this time the earth 
was becoming a fit abode for the last and 
noblest work— man. When Adam opened 
his eyes he found all things ready fbr him .* 
the beasts of the field roaming unmolested 
oyer the forests ; the trees loaded with fhiits 
and flowers; every thing that could delight 
the senses was before him, and he had only 
to enjoy the good things which a beneficent 
Creator had provided for him. When he 
first looked abroad on the glad green earth, 



who can tell how many thousands of yeaiw 
had elapsed since the beginning ? Who will 
dafe to say that all Mils work had been 
wrought in the space of one hundred and 
forty-four hours ? Kb one. We have every 
reason to suppose that this earth had been 
revolving thousands upon thousands of years 
before man was created, and that our dale 
begins with him. On no other hypotheeus 
can we reconcile the difficulties that now 
beset the Christian scholar in connectkni 
with this important subject 



UNE GRANDE VILLE PETITE. 



BY TAXI. 



When President Tyler and his suite made 
Uieir " progress '^ through some of the States 
hu Excellency replied, with arreat felicity, to 
an allusion in tiie reception speech of the 
MayoKof Providence, R. I., that he preferred 
"a Liliputian with the soulW a giant to a 
giant with the soul of a Liliputian." Such 
a tribute to the little city of LaQrange 
would not be without its appropriateness. 
She never veils her face, in the conscious- 
ness of inferiority, in any presence, nor con- 
cedes the palm of socual position to any 
place, of whatever pretensions. And has 
she not a well-earned title to all she cl^ms ? 

A more accomplished and lovely female 
circle ier not to be found in the queenllest 
cities of the South. Her fine schools have 
been unsurpassed in the profiision of their 
intellectual and social fruits. Her halls of 
learning have been graced by such accomr 
plished educators as Smith and Beman, 
Bacon and Montgomery, Sherman and Cox. 
Her pulpits have been adiomed by the cleri- 
cal talents of a Pose^i ^ Dawson, and a 
Malory, a Connor, a Boriiig» and a Cunning- 
ham. Dr. Cunningham, the occupant of the 
Fjesbyterian pulpit for a quarter of a een- 
lory, stands on the rergd of a green old 
a^, in all the plenitude of theologiGal ma- 
turity. Vast indeed mi)it be the resoonea 
of a man so loag gaining U xi^utatlo^ and 



character. Dr. Dawscm, of the Baptist 
Church, and Dr. Boring, ot the ^Methodist, 
have had few peers in the State. 

And then there were the Hills, elder and 
younger, the former distinguished for his 
noble person and bearing, his lofty talents 
and varied legal lore, whose celebrated 
charges to the grand Jury while on the 
bench are a proverb in Georgia; the latter 
for his great learning, his analytical, pun- 
gent and luminous eloquenoe, with a mind 
trained, in the opinion of one of the most 
experienced and able JtHists of the State, 
beyond that of any oontonporary. A Yis-< 
itor once remarked that the noble mansion^ 
surmounting an imposliig eminence, hi 
which Mr. Hill resldad, was« fit onbton of 
his fine tastes and admkted talents. And 
there were the Hon. O. A. Bull, Jurist and 
linguist, whose hesitatkig modesty illy indi- 
cated to strangras the extent of his acquire- 
ments, and the Hon. B. H. Bigtiam,; tbs 
quiet twinkle oi whoat Mght hazd eye b#^ 
spoke the consdonsnels of ability, a p^cfns^ 
of legal and hdgieM^ diligtmce, an aoeom- 
plished Judge and a Well versed lawyer. 
JRir ik)l)Ss fiwtnm, there. The ingenioasv 
blimd aad skttM B. G. Femll deserves s 
nkhe ^ss among hto distlngalahed legal 
brstlireft.' 

Ami wlNiliiilaaigeai Oeo^gbn does Ml 
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know the history of those veteran disciplefl 
of Galen, Drs. Ridley and Smith, patres eon- 
MripU among the fathers of the city, whose 
reputation not alone attaches to their per- 
sonal skill as physicians, but whose numer- 
'«iis pnpils illustrate the noble art of healing. 

Outside of the profusions, this enviable 
little city baa possessed a host of cultivated 
and highly endowed gentlemen merchants 
and planters, the eUie of Georgia's noble 
dtiienship. 

We remember an Interesting incident so- 
cial, affecting an accomplished legislator and 
diplomat fh>m the low country, a region in 
wliich the inteilectnal status of the up coun- 
try of €torgia was not always perfectly un- 
derstood. This distinguished personage was 
mvited to deliver an address at the com- 
tteocement of one of the LaOrange colleges. 
He had not compreliended thoroughly the 
presence in which he was to appear. An 
honr before the tine, the president gathered 
Ihto the parlor a select circle of literary 
friends for a preliraluary interview with the 
orator, when lo! Im found himself 8U^ 
rounded with a whole batch of his com- 
peers in almost anything. He began to be 
a little nervt)us, and when presently he stood 
before the community, with l^es upturned 
Co drink in the literary treat, the phenome- 
non was appalHng, for his practiced eye 
read at once the insignia of the highest cul- 
ture. Suhandiy the distinguished speaker re> 
tfied, with a resolve not to risk himself up 
in the ** black belt " without being thorounch- 
\S prepared the next time, Incmit i>icum 
Bamae tmntUm. We knew this people fa- 
miXarly ten years, and yet no surprise was 
ever created during tliot time liy the exhibi- 
tion of gifts bat in one solitary ease. Said 
tti eminent preacher to us, on an occasion, 
" Why, air, I gave them some of the finest 
pasaagea Chalmers ever uttered, an not a 
nan batted his eye.** 

Lovelier scenery is rarely presented to the 
vision than that which Blight be seen ftoxa 
the tower ci the old Southwestern Female 
Oolkge. The inegularities of sur^e, ob- 
jected to by some, but loved by G^rgians, 
were someirhat reduced by distance. The 
white eottagea amd mansions climbing the 
hiOaides, or resting oa tlie summits, con- 
trasted beautiftiliy with the red streets and 
gitea alinMMry lAotti tfaeia. The paflLng 



locomotive curved spirally through the re- 
posing scene. The sun glowed on the 
smooth and grassy slopes. The mingled 
murmur of busy feet, cheerAil voices and 
musical notes rose on the air. The cosy 
homes, with foiest trees interspersed and 
waving their boughs in the breeze, invited 
the eye to linger. The far off hills, with 
&rmB and ikrm-houses ensconced between, 
suggested the beautifbl appropriateness of 
the little city^s sweet name, and brought up 
dreamy and grateful recollections of the pa- 
triot nobleman who came from the " vine- 
clad hills of France** to nurture youn>i;demo- 
cratic liberty on these distant hesperian shores 
The patriarchal dignity of the proprietors 
of these ihiitful farms, and the queenly ac- 
complishments of the lovely occupants of 
these unequalled homes, I fe|r me, may ap- 
pear on the stage uot again in many genera- 
tions ; yet, let us hope better things ; let the 
fhture builders of our society sumi^fion them- 
selves to the duty and the responsibility of 
preventing deterioration. Massachusetts and 
New York may present us with vast acres 
of bricks piled up towards heaven — with un- 
rivalled Hudsonian villas — with banks and 
cotton factories, and may invite us to listen 
to the rattle of Iheur machinery, and gaze 
upon their vast population— but where are 
the peers of our Virginia and Carolina wo- 
men, of our country gentlemen, of out 
whilom statesmen and orators ? Our strag- 
gling fences, and dilapidated bams, and 
rough, unbroken forests, and valleys un- 
threaded by the rushing locomotive, may in- 
vite a sneer, but the product ethereal of our 
institutions, the jewels of our social organi- 
zation, will sparkle down the vista of years 
and gleam on the pages of history, when 
gigantic materiilism shall have perished in 
oblivion. 

A Smile.— Who can tell the value of a 
smile ? It costs the giver nothing, but is 
beyond price to the erring, the sad, the cheer- 
less, the lost and forsaken. It disarms mal- 
^e subdues temper,, turns hatred to love, re- 
venge to kindness, and paves the darkest 
paths with gems of sunlight A smile betrays 
a kind heart,.a pleasant friend an affectionate 
brother, a dutiful son, a happy husband. 
It adds a charm to beauty, it decorates the 
face of the deformed, and makes lovely wo- 
man resemble an angel of Paradise. 
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DR. RICHARD FULLER. 



We present our readers^ in the present 
number, with an engraved likeness of Dr. 
Richard Fuller, one of the most eminent 
divines of the Baptist denomination. He is 
a native of the town of Beaufort, South 
Carolina—a little village counting but a few 
hundreds of inhabitants before the war, but 
which has been distinguished as the birth- 
place of some of th^ most eminent jurists, 
statesmen and divines in the whole country. 
^ Dr. Fuller was fitted for college in his own 
State, and then matriculated at Harvard 
University, at which institution he graduated 
much longer futo than he would thank us 
for mentioning, as his unchanged hair and 
rotund physique are far from revealing Oiie 
number of years he has sojourned among 
men. 

On the completion of his coUegiate course, 
Dr. Fuller studied law and began its prac- 
tice in his native State. He had already 
won considerable ^nimence, and gave prom- 
ise of soon standing at the head of the legal 
profession, when the same voice that arrested 
the young disciple of Qamaliel struck his 
oar and compelled him to seek orders from 
a *• higher Court." With a " change of heart " 
there came a change of profession. A prac- 
tice worth five thousand dollars per annum 
was exchanged for the pastorship of a Bap- 
tist church— composed chiefly of n^^roes — 
•alary one thousand d^lare a year. A dread- 
ful coming down, as some of his proiteional 
oomrodes thought, llit in the view of the 
young minister himaeli^ a glorious promo- 
tion. 

Talents^ which won distinction at the bar 
made the possessor, when consecrated, em- 
inently useful in the pulpit His public ser- 
vices were by no means confined to the 
small town in which he lived. They were 
in request from every part of the United 
States. He made annual tours over portions 
of South Carolina and G^igia, preaching 
with extraordinary effect wherever he went. 
Alter a pastomte of a dozen or more years 
in Beaufort, he removed to Baltimore, some 
twenty years ago, where he now ministers to 
one of the largest congregations in Ihat ol^. 



Li Maryland, as in Sooth Carolina, his mim'^ 
istry has been crowned with success, indi- 
cating at once the piety and power of the 
roan. 

Dr. Fuller combines, in a very uncommon 
degree, all the requisites necessary to njake 
the effective orator. The Apostle Paul was 
twitted by some persons on account of an 
insignificant permmnd; but the gentleman 
whose biography we are now writing, has 
n^ver, we apprehend, been soyeeted to any 
mortification on this score. Thoogfa not 
what the disciples of D'Orsay would pro- 
nounce handsome, he has that beauty or in- 
telligence which, in our view, is an ample 
compensation for a taultless complexion nsA 
symmetrical features. United^ to a person 
imposing and striking, is just such a vc^oe 
as an orator ought to have. It combines 
softness and power, sweetness and dignity, 
fiexibility and grandeur. We have listened 
to him when his tones fell on our ear like 
the notes of an ^olian harp, whose strings 
were swept by the gentlest zephyrs; and we 
have heard him when each word seemed to 
fill and pierce the ear like the startling tones 
of the charge-soimding trumpet By his 
skillful modulations he can make ** tlie vio- 
lated law speak out its thunders,'' and wncn 
this has done its wcurk upon the consoieBce» 
he can make the Gospel, ^' 

*'Iii stnins S8 sweet as angeb lae, 
Wmsper pesoe.** 

There is one charm about Dr. FnHei's 
preaching, and that is, it is always erangd- 
ical. His sermons are Ml of "^ Jesus Chrbt 
and Him crucified." Whatever the text, 
this is substantially the topic. It uMgbt be 
supposed that there would be a constant 
repetition of the same ideas, when the theme 
was so constantly the fame. The truths ate 
essentially the same, indeed, bnt the rda- 
tions are constantly changii^. Svery shak- 
ing of the kaleidoscope ftlmishes a view un- 
seen before, and quite aa interesting as any 
which had preeeded. Unlike Beedier, 
whose diacmaive mfaid rant over tha whole 
domain of poHics, lileiaature and OMStapbgra- 
ica, hi quiBit of tfapABs tm n^ildt to mterlihiA 

m 
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tbe mnltltude who throng Plymouth Church 
crery Sabbath, he con^nes bis excursions to 
the subj^ts prescribed in the Scriptures. 
like Spurgeon, he is a preacher and ^ot a 
mere lecturer. Like CbryBostom, he makes 
tbe pulpit his throne, and does not disgrace 
it by any secular discussions. 

Before the war, Dr. Puller was a large 
sUiTeholder, and was among those who be- ' 
lieved that the relation of master and slave I 
was not in itself forbidden in the Scriptures. 
In a series ot letters to Dr. Wayland, he de- 
fended, many years 'ago, the lawfulness o^ 
the relation fiewed from Scriptural grounds. 
Dr. Wayland responded, taking, of course, 
the negatiTe sf de of the question. The let- 
ters are models of the way in which Chns- 
tiaa gentlemen should debate their points of 
dlSercBce. These leUers exhibit Dr. Fuller 
as a logician of a high <irdcr. Though rhet- 
oric, nuher than logic, be the prevailing 



characteristic of his sermons, he is certainly, 
wheu he chooses, a dialectician needing not 
to be ashamed. 

In the beginning of the *late war. Dr. 
Fuller espoused tHe Southern cause so warm- 
ly that he was several times iu danger of ar- 
rest. Since the cessation of hostililies in the 
field, (other hostilities, wo regiet to say, are 
yet flagrant,) he has been actively engaged 
in raising money at the North to relieve the 
destitution of our people. Hardly less than 
fifteen thousand dollars have been sent to 
the Southern States through his exertions. 

As we have abeady intimated, the Dr. is 
past the meridian of life. But such are his 
physical vigor and persevering energy that 
his friends hope he may be permitted to 
remain, for many years longer, a sentinel on 
those watchtowcrs whence 4^e has already 
sounded so many salutary alarms. 



^Btma0tta4f. 

From graye to gay— from liveljr to sever*. 



ASTROKOIfT EXTRAORDmARY.— ** Hallo, 

here T* said an M. P. to a seedy individual 
lying on the cellar door in the luxury of a 
rest, aft^r a glorious bender. 

** Hallo ! hic— yourself, and see how you— 
Mc-— like it,'* said seedy. 

"Gel up," says M. P. 

"Wliy, who b* your 

"* On« of the marshal a poUoe.** 

-Awh*l— hifcr 

** A pohoeioan, a star.*' 

** 0— hic — yom're a star— are you ? Well, 
aoamL la — hic, am a fixed star toa Ko^ 
hk, I aint Tm a comet — and the— bic — 
gravita— tioQ of the earth has draw*d me 
down. Don't you see Venus a win kin' and 
bBnktn* at me up there ? — that shows Fm a 
star— hic— * a bright star,* too." 

** Very well, you must come where we can 
let a better 'observation of you— so come 
along." 

** 'Taint no U8»— you might get 'long— hic 



— very well with the rest of me, but thera's 
my nucleus, you can't move that— hic— * 
thout a wheelbarrow." 

The barrow was obtained, and the comet 
made its appearance at the tombs next morn- 
ing, where It came into conjunction with the 
star of the previous n^ght, upon whose evi- 
dence it was doomed to an eclipse of thirty 
days in the dungeons of that institution. 

— Sir Walter Scott, meeting an Irish beg- 
gar in the street, who importuned him for 
sixpence, the great unknown, not having one, 
gave him a shilling, adding with a lapgh, 
"Mind, now sir, you owe me sixpence." 
" Och, sure enough," said the beggar* " and 
God grant you lile till I pay you !" 

— Let not any one say he cannot govern 
his passions, nor hinder them from breaking 
out and carrying him into action ; for what 
he can do l>efore a prince or great man, he can 
do alone, or in the presence of God if he will. 
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— A Frenchman recently hang himself be- 
cause his grocer dunned him lor a bill of 
$20. Thereupon his son shot the grocer. — 
The account is^till unpaid. 

A Man with Three Fathbbs,— Yester- 
day morning a dilapidated-looking man, by 
the name of J. B. Jackson, was arraiuged. 
before the Mayor on the petty charge of 
stealing a hand-saw valued at $ 1.50. Mr. 
Jackson came up attired in Uncle Sam's liv- 
ery ; which brought forth the inquiry, " Do 
you belong to the army ?** "No, sir,*' wjis 
be reply ; **I foughted in der sow-dem ar- 
my." 

A bcgrimed-faced blacksmith, fh>m whom 
the saw was stolen, gave in evidence that 
could leave Mr. Jackson's innocence to rest 
upon the merest shadow of a hope. 

Mr. Jackson therenpoa doubled himself up 
into an appealit% attitude, screwed his mouth 
up, and placing his eyes upon the Mayor, 
each in its own separate line of observation, 
and with his own peculiar pleading expres- 
iion, thus made out his own case : 

" Now, Mr. Mayo, I never deed sthold dis 
saw, und you knows I never did. I tells 
you der Qot's truth. It vouldn't be no use 
in der vorld to steal a saw ; it vouldn't and 
you knows it vouldn't I vash in der sow- 
dem army, und I fought dere ; and I*se been 
livin' in dish city Reechmond tu yenty-two 
years, und my fader was name Fyle, un<^ he 
tooken hang'd hecself down on Main street ; 
und you knows he did, too. I vouldn't steal 
a saw vat vasn't wort more ash a dollar und 
a quarter, und you knows I vouldn't, und 
v^n Tse leeved in Reechmond for tu-venly- 
two years. Tse woted every time wot enny 
Oder man woted, und I woted for every man 
wot ruuncd ; und dis man what swor'd a- 
gainst me is comed out'n de Baltimore pen- 
etentiar-gy, und you knows it; und dese 
peoples cant tell de true, und you knows It, 
too." 

Mayor. — ^"Have you done ?*' 

Jackson. — ^*Tse done, sir! Oh, me, Ilsh 
done !" 

Mayor. — ^** You say your name is J.B. Jftck- 
son. What does J. stand for ? " 

Prisoner. — ''Jaclcson* sir." 

Mayor.— "Wliat does J.B. stand for,lhen?" 

Prisoner. — **J. B. Jackson, sir** 

Mayor.-y-"No ; but what does J. in your 
► stand for," 



Prisoner.— "Oh, yes, sir I Dat sbtaadsfor 
for J. B., sir." 

Mayor.— "You say your name is J. B. 
Jackson. N<^w, tell me the whole of your 
name." 

Prisoner. — "SoL Cohen." 

Mayor. — ^*'Well,^ then, why did you give 
your name as J. B. Jackson ?" 

Prisoner.— "Oh, I lorgita to tell you all 
about dat You see Pyles, de man vat 
hang'd hees^lf, vaa my fearst fader; Sol. 
Cohen vas my second fader; und SkrlUcr ia 
my theard fader. Und now dey culU me J. 
B. Jacksou." 

Mayor.— "Go back there." 

Prisoner— JEwf; Oh, mine Got, have mer- 
cy on me, because I goes to der Jail, and I 
nubber steals der hand-saw in mine life. 

Why do babies and wheat resemble each 
other? Because neither are good for mucb 
until thfy arrive at maturity. Both are 
bred in the house, and the flower of the fam- 
ily. Both have to be cradled, and both are 
generally well thrashed before they are done 
with. 

— When is a lover like a tailor? When 
he presses his suit. 

— Why is dancing like milk ? Because it 
strengthens the calves. 

— Why is a learned man like scarlet? 
Because he is deep retid. 

— These are lovini: times, when every 
thing is as dear as it can be. 

— What is the largest room in the world ? 
The room for improvement. 

— *^ Dinner for nothing " is much prefened 
to " nothing for dinner." 

— What sculpture is to a block of marble* 
education is to the human souL 

— The road ambUion travels la too imrrow 
for fHendship, too crooked for lott, tw> mg^ 
god for honesty, and too dark fbr sdence 

— If you have a cedar thicket on your 
place let it grow* for fencing timber, and if 
you have no locusts growing it will pay to 
plant them out. 

— The " game of life " is very like a game 
of cards. Time deals, death cuts, and every- 
body is waiting for the last trump. 

— Why cannot a cook eat her own 
apron ? Because it goes against her atoio^ 
ach. 
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— Qood impolMt are nooi^, nxklem they 
become good actions. 

—Paaskuis are bat Bfttve ; it is not repent- 
ing that is oormption. 

— All the passions seek that which nour- 
ishes them ; timidity loves the idea of danger. 

— Men of tlie noblest dispositions tiiink 
themselves happiest when others share their 
happiness with them. 

— A sermon in four words on the vanity 
of earthly possessions : ** Shrouds have no 
pockets." 

— True goodness is like the glow-worm ; 
It shines most when no eyes except those of 
Heaven are upon it 

—A hypocrite may spin so fair a thread 
as to deceive his own eye. He may admire 
the cobwed, and not know himselt to be the 
spider. 

— Many ^ple use their accomplishments 
as a spider uses his web— to catch the weak 
npon, that they may be m^cilessly devoured. 

— Words are little things, but they strike 
hard. We wield them so easily that we are 
apt to torget their hidden power. 

— ^Thc following advertisement is fh>m a 
London newspaper: "Wanted, a general 
servant, in a small family, wliere a man is 
kept The housework and cooklnir all done 
by members of the fhmily. The gentleman 
of the house rises early, but prepares the 
breakfast bimselC All the washing is put 
out, and the kitchen provided with every 
oomfort and Inxury. Cold meat and hash 
Blodioudy avoided. Wages no objeetion to 
a competent party. References and phdto^ 
graphs ftzcfaanged.*' 

— A London undertaker recently got up a 
mock funeral, with a hearse, mourning 
eoaches and twenty men, which left his shop 
for a few hours, returning a^. If from the 
eemetery. In court it was testified thai he 
did this to " impress the neighborhood with 
the ability with which he could coudoet fh- 
herals, and to convey the idea that he had a 
good ord^.*' 

^What we all find in the world— The 
difficulty of living. 

—A sermon in four words on the vanity of 
earthly posseeaions : "Shrouds have no 
pockets.** 



*— A work of art— A widow trying to^et a 
husband. 

—What part of a cigar is most like a treef 
The -ashes. 

— The largest hall for reading in New York 
—Dickens' haul. 

— Another successful breeder of "short 
horns"— Whisky tax. 

— A severe blow for Secretary Seward — 
The Island St. Thomas. 

— When is small beer not small beerf 
When it is a little tart 

— Always at the watering places— Milk- 
men and liquor dealers. 

— Judy knows a man so hard up that he 
•ven sleeps on tick. 

— What yon must take when seised with 
the cholera — ^Take sick. 

—What is that which is lengthened by 
being cut at both ends t A ditch. 

-|-What game at cards do quadrupeds best 
understand? All fours. 

— An illiterate lejlow spells Tennessee 
after this fiuhion, 10s, and spells Andrew 
Jackson, &ru Jaxn? He signs his name thus : 
J o (J. Hole.) 

— ^n Irishman having been told that the 
price of bread had fallen, exclaimed : " This 
is the first time I ever rejoiced 'at the fall of . 
my best friend. . 

— At a negro ball, in lieu of" Not trans- 
arable" on the tickets, a notice was posted 
over the door, " No gentleman admitted un- 
less he comes hlsself." 

— The Main Parmer recommends country 
ladies to take a medium sized pumpkin seed, 
carefully cut out the meat on the under side* 
put a narrow stnp of fbr around the edace* 
and fasten the strings to the sides, and thev 
will have a bonnet in the pink of fashion. 
The broad end of the bonnet should be worn 
in tnmt to keep off the sun and wind. 

— If you have not sense enough to speak, 
have wit enough to hold your tongue. 

^ Time never sits heavily upon us but 
when it is badly employd. 

— Elopstock engraved on the grave of his 
wife two sheaves of wheat, thrown, as it 
were, carelessly together, with the words *- 
" We shall ripen in heaven." ^ 
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-^-Ptesktent LinciAii xjm€ to tell this Btory 
•f himself. He was riding one day on the 
B4Hge<coach in Illinois, when the drlTer asked 
him to treat 

''I neyer use liquor," was Mr. Llneoln's 
reply, '*and I cannot induce others to do so.*' 

"Don't chew neither r 

"No, sir." 

"Nor smolte f 

"No sir; I never use tolsacco in any form." 

"Well," replied the disgusted Jehu, "I 
hain't much opinion of you feHerswith no 
small vices." Fve alien noticed they make It 
«p in hig ones." 

A Salt Lake Jodb.— The Salt Lake 
Ft^ia^says: 

A wayfarer dropped Uito the Occidental 
Hotel, in this plaee, on Tuesday, to get a 
square meaL Having planted himself iu a 
chair at one of %ie tables, he was confronted 
by the waiter with : 

"What'll you have?" 

The hungry one fastened his eiyes onHhe 
cMache la soup, and said : 

"What you got that's good f 

"Oh, we've got roast beef, com beef, roast 
mutton, boiled mutton, fr^d ham, and boUed 
curlew I" 

"What is eurlew f '* said the stranger. 

"Curlew, why cudew is a bird something 
like a snipe;" 

"Did it fly?" 

"Yes." 

"Did it have wings?" 

"Yes," 

"Then I don't want any curlew in mine . 
anything that had wings and could flj' and 
didn't leave this hard country, I don't want 
for dinner." 

—The world would be more happy If pe^ 
sons gave up moxe time to an lutercourse 
of friendship. 

—It is not good fbr human nature to have 
the road of Hte made too easy, tor it la bettor 
to be under the necessity ot worklmc hard 
and faring meanly, than to have everything 
done for us, and a pillow of down to repose 
upon. 

— When is a house like a bird ? When it 
has a wing. 

— Why is a prudent man like a pin f Be- 
cause his head prevents htm from going too 
fitf.' 



— When is slteDce ^ely to gel wetf 
When it reigns. 

•— What ean yoti sot name without break* 
ingit? Silence. 

— When Is a wbdow like a star ? Wh«i 
it is a sky light. 

— Patrick told his sweetheart he " could 
not sUipe f<^ dreaming of her." 

— When may ftinds be supposed to be un- 
steady ? When money is tight 

— Wh^n does a man have to keep his 
word ? When no one will take It 

, —Why are Odd Fellows like sausages? 
Because they are linked together. 

— Why are your eyes like stage-horses? 
Because they are under the lashes. 

— Why do birds in their httje nests agree? 
Because they'd fall out if they didn't 

— Esteem is the mother of love, but the 
daughter is ofron older tlian the mother. 

— Why is an alarm of Are in the night 
like a clothes-brush ? Because it spoils the 
nap. 

— When is a bonnet not a bonnet ? Whmi 
it becomes a lady. 

— Who b the greatest poulterer in Shak- 
spcare? Claudius, Kina: of Denmark, be- 
cause he " murdered most foul. ' 

— The flattery of others would not iiOura 
us, if we did not flatter ounelves. 

— A wife who loses her patirad^, most not 
e:q>ect to keep her husband's heart 

— None so little enjpy life, and are such 
burdens to Uiemsdves, as those who h«v» 
nothing to do. 

— Resolve on that course of liib which Ib 
most excellent, and habit will render it the 
mostdeljghtfUL . ' 

—Have a definite purpose in life. Never lose 
sight of it Think of it by day ; dreMn ofit 
by night IPosh early, late, often. XiCt your 
1^ be what it may in reason, and it will he 
accomplished. All success is simply this n- 
duced to a bare outline. 

—There is a sacrednessin tears.* They are 
not the mark of weakness, but of power. 
They speak more eloquently than ten 
thoosaad tonguea. They are the messengers 
of overwhelming grief, of deep contrition, 
and of unspeakable love. 
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sometimes to pn^ ; pvosperity never, 

—Tell not yonr oeerets to your tenmnt, 
for he will then be your master. 

—Some ladies of our acquaintance say 
that if the "stay law" is not unconstitutional 
h is nevertheless rery tlftstaging to die con- 
stitution. 

—Have nothing to do with men in a pass- 
km, fbr men are not, like iron, to be wrought 
upon when hot 

—Why is a chicked running, like a man 
wiiipping his wife f Because It^s a fowl pro^ 
oeeding. * 

The Boy and the Brick.— A boy hearing 
his father 8ay,***Twas a poor rule that 
wouldn't work both ways," said, ** If father 
applies this rule about his work, I will test it 
In my play." 

So setting up a row of bricks, he tipped 
oyer the first, wUdi, striking tlie second, 
cioaed it to fiill on the third, whioh overturn- 
ed the fiaiurth. and soon until all the bricks 
lay prostrate. 

« Well," said the Utile boy, "each brick has 
knocked down his neighl>or. I only tipped 
one. Now I will raise oue, and see if he will 
nise his neighbor." He looked in vain to 
see them rise. 

" Here, fkther," said the boy, " ' tis a poor 
role 'twill not work lK>th ways. They knock 
each other down, but will not raise each 
other up." • 

"My son bricks and mankind aj-e alike 
made of clay, active in knocking each other 
4own, but not disposed to help ^cU othei: 
up." 

"Father," said the boy, "does the first 
brick represent the first Adam f" 

The father replied : " When men fall, they 
love company, but when they rise, they lov<i 
to stand alone, ttke yonder brick, and see 
otbers prostrate below them. " 

—An Irish bricklayer was one day 
brought to the hospital severely injured by 
a &11 from the housetop^ The medical man 
IB attendance aatoed the euflerec what time 
the accident occurred. "Two o'clock, yer 
honor," was the reply. On being asked why 
lie came to ^x the hour so accurately, he 
ittswered, "Because I saw the people at 
dtener throuich a window as I tvas coming 
down.'» 



SllutiPiii& A LawBB.— A South Carolina 
paper saya: An old negro woman recently 
gave a lettev to the mail agent on the Osro^ 
Ihia train at a station near Branchville^ and 
asked him to send it for her. The agent 
said the letter must be stamped. The old 
woman bedbme indignant, said the dailseyt 
were free^ and "Wiiar de use of f^in" de 
colored pussons ef you don't fVee de letteri 
too," and finally yelled out, "^ow mao^ 
stamps you wa;at, en ?" - The mail ag^t 
said "three." Down went the letter, an4 
down went the old woman's hed : " Dar I dar 1 
dar! Bat's three stamps ;dat enough, ehf 

—A Kentuekian wlie hac^, after a protrfMilr 
ed courtsblpt made up his mind to propose 
to a young lady, carried his resolution int^ 
elfeet The hi^^ wUh some hesitation, i^ 
pUed : *^I am partial^ engaged, but molbur 
wantB to marry," ^ 

—A raw Irishman, joet over, went htto a 
restaurant, aad was asked by tlie waitar 
what he would have. " Why, wittles to atev 
av coorse." was the reply. A plate of hash 
was placed before him. "Fwbat's thatf 
demanded Miekey. "That's w^t ties," was the 
answer. Mickey eved the compound su^i* ' 
dously for some time, and finally exclaimed s 
" Be jabers, the mmi that chewed that am 
ate it P' 

LBNDiKa Books.— Those who have col* 
lected books^ and whosQ good nature ha^ 
pf^mpted tliem to accommodate their fViend4 
with tl^enii will feel the sting of the answeff 
i^hich a man of wit made to one who \t^ 
man ted the di;9oulty which he found in pexh 
suading his friends to return the volumes ^ 
had lent them. "8ljr," seid he "your ac- 
qoainlanees flnijk, I suppose, tiiat it is mucb 
more ea^ to retain the books themselvea 
than what is contained in tiiem*" 

—Ten had better wik fbr manners than 
^ mop^^ said a finely dreasecr gentleman 
to a fieggar boyr wi|o had. asked for aJu^* 
I asked for what I thought you had th* 
most of, was tl^e begg^ boy's reply. 

-Without coBlent we shall finditahiHMt 
as difficult to please others as ourselves. 

-*^The active oa^ have the true relish oi 
Ufi^. He who knoatsnol what it is le laboi, 
knowa aolwbatit is to enjoy. Bu e wa tio» 
is on^ ^tthiable aa ii unbends ua; tha idia 
know nothing of ii 
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—A Hartiord tbief ii«ned James Brown 
oontempted the Court HondAy, and was or- 
dered to jail thirty days tar iU The tbief 
fiu^etioosly and pro&nely told the Judge to 
make it ninety days, bat the Judge probacy 
misundei^tandiog him, committed him for 
•iz months. * 

—A Bible class was asked to name the 
precious stones named in the Bible. . After 
several scholars had given answers, one little 
fellow called out, " Well, Thomas, what 
precious stone have you found V* " Brim- 
stone," was the reply. 

— Sir Walter Scott's wife, though an ex- 
cellent and sensible woman, was a matter- 
ot-fact one. One day, while walking in the 
fields in early spring, he dilated to Lady 
Scott on the beauties of Nature, the verdure, 
the wild flowers, the playful lambs^ etc 
" Ah, my dear,^ said the Lady, ** yon rernhnd 
me that we musi have a nice roast leg of 
lamb, with mint sauce» for dinner to-mor* 
row." 

— The only way to form a habit of eariy 
rising is to jump out of bed the moment 
you awake. The man who hesitates when 

' called is lost The mind should be made up 
in a minute, for early rising is one of tiiose 
subjects that admit of no turning over. 

— There is not a mote that dances in the. 
sunbeam, not a particle of dust we tread 
heedlessly under our feet, that does not con- 
tain within its form mines of knowledge yet 
unworked. For if we could read them 
rightly, all the records of the animated part 
are written in the rocks and dust of th^ 
present. 

— Some one has beatiUfVilly said : " Truth 
is immortal ; the swOTd cannot pierce it, fire 
cannot consume it, prisons cannot incarce- 
rate it, famine cannot Starve it** 

— "Who Js this Salm-Balm,'^ asked Mr. 
Seward, when he first heard the name. " I 
suppose he comes ihim Sing-Stog,** was the 
reply. 

— " And Abraham was very rich in cattle, 
in silver and gold." The Hebrew reading is, 
•* Abram was very hrnvg" etc Riches are a 
burden. There is a Imrden of earn in getting 
them,; iiar in keephur lbem« temptation* la 
using tbem, guilt in aboshng them, soriow in 
losing them, and a bvrden ot aooount at last 
to be given concerning thetn. 



— A literarr gentleman iojoundng at the 
Samoset Houae, Plymouth, last sumoMr/ 
called at the town bookstore for Goldsmith's 
Greece. The lad in attendance repUed^ " We 
do not keep It ; you wiU find it in the watch- 
maker's next door.** 

— *^I never complaiaed of my condition 
but once," said an old man, " when my feet 
were bare and I had no money to buy shoes, 
and I met a man without feet, and became 
contented." 

TouNa GiRLa--A German writer says a 
young girl is a fishing rod. The eyes are 
the hook, the smile the bait, the lover the 
gudgeon, and the nuurriage the butter m 
which he is fried. 

— A oooDtry> editor tried to write an elab- 
orate article on " Woman's Influence*** and 
was sorely distressed to find it printed next 
morning "Woman's Influenza." 

— ^A Yorkshire clergymaii, preaching for 
the BHnd Asylum, began by gravely remaric* 
ing "If all the world were blind, wl^t a mel- 
ancholy sight it would then be." 

A GooD-NiGHT Kiss.— Always send your 
little child to bed happy. Whatever cares 
may trouble your mind, give the dear child 
a warm good-night kiss as It goes to its pil- 
low. The memory of this, in the stonpy 
years which may be in store for the little 
one, witi be like Bethlehem's star to the be- 
wildered shepherds; and, welling up in the 
lieart. will rise the thought: "My lather— 
my mother lof>dd m^." Lips ^parched with 
fever will become dewy again at this thrill 
of useful memories. Kiss your little child 
before it goe^to sleep. 

CoD^GE AKD MoDBSTT. — Coursge and 
modesty are the least dubious of all the 
virtues, for they cannot be counterfeited ; 
and they have this in common, that both are 
ipanifest by the same cplor. — Prentice, 

—Bar-room — a room where gentleman o( 
the bar are wont to assemble. — Pi'entiee, 

—The pet of Orchestrar-The trumpit. 

— Wliat liquid would a lover be? Beside 
her. (Be cider.) 

— An evangelic weapon — The Acts of the 
Apostles. 

—A mild-tempered women is as a balsam 
that heals matrimonial sorrows. 
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— Goldwin Smith has taWy detennined to 
nuko America his home. 

— B. F. Taylor lectured at STracnse the 
other day, on »* Eni^Iish Wonte." 

— TheiiiYeiitor of the Nicholson pavement 
died in Boston on Monday. 

—The ladies of Rockland, Me., are going 
to have a leap year ball next week. 

—Carl Formes has succumbed to lager, 
and finally retired from the lyric stage. 

—Kate Fisher received New Year's calls 
in Buffalo on her trained horse, Wondar. 

—Three newspapers at the Soutl) have 
nominated Andrew Johnson tor the Presi- 
dency. 

—Mrs. Dale disapproves of Susan B. An- 
thony and Mrs. Stantont, for training with 
Train. 

—Henry John Murray, British Consul at 
Portland, is giving rival readings of Dickens. 

—Rev. W. A. Alger is writing a history of 
the Devil to prove that there isn't any 
DevU. 

—A statue at Washington of the late 
Wftdsworth is projected by the Qrand Army 
of the Republic. 

—The Texas folks have a new term for 
gamblers. They call them professional car- 
dfeu. 

— Mankato, Mhinesota, lately shipped 
81000 moskrat skins for the Eastern market 
in one lot. 

—It is said that Charles Francis Adams 
writes the articles on American politics in 
the London Star, 

—The poet who won the French Academy 
prize for an ode on the death o( Lincoln, is 
going to send $600 to Mrs. Lincoln. 

— Tne Burlington (Kansas) Chronicle de- 
clares for Horace Oreeley as the Republican 
nominee for President 

—Lorenzo Michaels, an old citizen of Pe- 
tersburg, died at hi^ residence in that city on 
Sitnrday ntght last 

—Hon, Robert Smith, formerly member of 
OoDgress from the Alton district, Illinois, 
died at his residence, near Alton, last week. 



— A Danbury, Conn., lawyer went through 
the painful experience of a caning the other 
day. There was a young lady in the case. 

— Divorce suits have begun among the 
Mormons. 

—Philadelphia lost less than $600,000 by 
fire last year. 

— Histories receipts for three nights in 
Pittsburgh were but $875. 

—During the past year the Governor of 
Indiana granted 115 pardons. 

— Wallack is to transform an np-town 
church in New York into a theatre. 

— Water is sold at fifteen cents a barrel to 
the housekeepers of Orleans, St. Y. 

— ^During the past year Boston has in- 
crei^ed in value over $8^,000,000. 

—The marriage of Miss Caroline Richings 
to Pierre Bernard, the tenor, was announced 
several weeks ago, but did not take place 
until Christmas eve, at Boston. 

— Queen Victoria is growing veiy corpu- 
lent 

— Seventeen million brick were made 
in Louisville last year. 

— In the past seven years the monks of 
Mt St Gothard have given over twenty 
thousand meals to needy travelers, and 
clothing, too, at an expense of not less 
than $1,700. 

—An old bachelor in New York offered a' 
young lady a pony for a kiss. She gave him 
the kiss. He reftned her the pony. She 
sued him. He pleaded " no consideration.'* 
The Court decided that a kiss was a legal 
consideration. 

—Miss Mai^ret Stode,aged 112 years, died 
in HarrMurg last Saturday. Her life was 
cut short by a fhll down stairs. 

—Washington Market in New JTork, sup- 
plier over 3,000,000 of people per day Wfth 
food, and ftimishes 80,000 persons a liveli- 
hood. 

— " Poor" Cariotto, Maximilian*s widow, 
hasjeli«q«ished her dowry, retaining pos- 
session of her personal fortune only, amount- 
ing to $8,000,000. Her ^ther. King Leo- 
pold, of Belgium, left eftly $16,000,000. 

,(75) 
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• — A few evenings ago, Mrs. J. W. Strevell, 
of Fairbury, III, was seated at a piano play- 
ing for the amusement of some trieods, when 
she suddenly paused and fell backward to 
the floor. ^ When raised aha was dead. 

— ^In Russia hallei girls are educated as 
dancers at the expense of the Government, 
and not permitted to leave the country with- 
out the permission of the Czar. That aq- 
counts for their excellence in the art 

— ^An English astronomer informs those 

persons who were unable to see the star 

' shower a few weeks since, that if they keep a 

sharp lookout they will be able to see it on 

the 15th of November, 1809! 

— A man in New Orleans is under arrest 
for assault and battery upon an elephant 

—It is estimated that there are about 
twelve million copies of newspapers printed 
dally. 

—There are in Germany more than sev- 
enty Baptist churches, with a membership of 
twelve thousand ; and in Sweden one hun- 
dred and eighty-three churches with seven 
thousand members. 

—A midnight elopement in New York was 
frustrated by a cat, who frightened the young 
lady into a fainting fit as she was going 
down stairs to meet the expected lover at 
the door. 

—The King of Sweden is about to publish 
a pamphlet entitled " Ideas on Modern Tac- 
tics/' He endeavors to show that a small 
and good army is preferable to a numerous 
one iniperfectly tmined. The product de- 
rived from the eale of this work is to be de- 
voted to the creation of primary schools in 
Lapland. 

—An old woman named Fagin hired a bed 
at a New York lodging house the other night 
and in the moi^aing was Cound dead with a 
bottle of whisky under her pillow. She died 
" happy.'* But not in the Lord. 

— Mejia^is a regular fire-eater. He. was 
tal^en out of bed to fight his duel with Qarza, 
aqd shot his man sluing in a chair, at twenty 
paces. Then he was put to 6ed again, hap. 

—They have a perpetual motion machine 
in Petersburg, Va. The inventor, Mr. W. 
D. Wright, has been exhibiting the wonder 
in that city tor tbe bittefit of tlMpoor. 



— Mike Lipman, in the circus business, has 
gone into bankruptcy at Cincinnati ; liabili- 
ties (82,500; asaete,one live bu^Mo, three 
bears, one wild cat, one pony, one den, one 
monitor wagon. 

— James €k>rdon Bemett is sevantv-two 
years old, and worth three million ofdoUan. 

— Horace Greeley says that no stranger 
who ever borrowed money of him ever re- 
turned it except one, and he was in a lunatic 
asylum. 

—In reply to a paper which called Gen- 
eral Sherman " the coming man," a Geoigia 
Journal pettishly says it hopes he is not com- 
ing this way again. 

A Match Game.— The Mohawk Base Ball 
Club, and the Independent Base Ball Club, 
of Atlanta, played a match game, on Satur- 
day tlie 8th, in which the Mohawk was Vic* • 
torious, the score was 29 to 22. 

— Fllty-lwo thousand Arabs have been 
carried off by the cholera, in Algeria, and a 
famine is now threatened. 

— The celebrated horse, Skedaddle, owned 
by General John H. Morgan at the time of 
his death, has been purchased for $8,000 by 
W. C. Walker, of Logan county, Ky. 

— The E^ing of Denmark is so hard ap 
that he intends to sell two or three of the old 
royal palaces in and about Copenhagen, to 
private citizens. 

— Admhral Semmes* lecture on the "Winds 
and Waves" is spoken of in a very compli- 
mentary manner by the Louisville Jaier' 
nal. 

— A man in Kankakee county, Illinoia» died 
lately of hydrophobia from a bite received in 
August He felt no inconvenience till with- 
in a few hours of his death. 

—The present proprietors of the Atiantie 
MorUldji have made two hundred thousand 
dollars out of the magazine since they hasre 
taken charge of it. 

— ^Pope has named some barracks aAer Mp- 
Pherson. 

-^Professor TyndaU is writing a sclenlfic 
memoir of Farady. 

—Wade Hampton was hi New Orieaaaoa 
New Year's day. 

— Gustave Dore to inoreilibfy said to be 
pahiting a portrait of Patti 
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— Notwithstanding the hard limeB, At- 
lanta continues to improve. There will be 
a great manj buildings erected in 1868. It 
is said that specifications and designs are 
being drawn for a first class hotel, to be 
erected upon Dr. Thompson's lot — the site 
of the old '' Atlanta Hotel'' 

— Cd. Robert G. Harper, of Covington, 
Ga., once a member of the Georgia Legisla- 
toie, aiu) a young lawyer of abiUty and much 
promise, committed suicide by shooting him^ 

ielf on the of January. Mental abera- 

Ikm, caused by iU-bealth and the gloomy po- 
litical prospects of our country, are ass^ned 
as the reason for the omiatuiml deed. 

— There are over a million and half of old 
midds in England and Wales. 8ad to say, 
one-third of the number cannot hope to 
many, for there are not men enough to go 
round. Of every hundred women in Eng- 
land, fifty-eight are wives, thirty-nine are 
sfHDSters, and three are widows. The old 
maids are more numerous in high life tlian 
low. 

— ^A lady has recently died in Bristol, Eng- 
land, who during a life of eighK^-ft>ur yeses 
had never tasted animal food, and enjoyed 
good health all the time. 

— Mother Goose still finds an enormous 
■de in this country— upward of 860,000 
eopies being disposed of every year for 
twenty-five cents each. 

— Austria had to dock Maximilian of his 
title of Emperor before it could get his body. 
He was styled *' the Ute Archduke" in all 
oommunications with Juaree. 

Wnui Clothes Lihss.— Iron whre is rec 
omnended as a substitute for the common 
dothea Hue. It Is dieaper than rope, more 
durable, and does hot swag. The kind used 
should be the galvanised tel^raph whre, 
which will not rust and i^fure the clothes. 
It ki of course only suitable for a permanent 
fixture, as its stiflhess wouldinake it unhan- 
4y to move. 

—A Kew York city lady found a powder 
wrapped up in a paper on the street tha 
other day, and supposing it to be yeast pow- 
der, used it in making cakes. Her death 
•nd a post-ioortem examination revealed the 
flict that it wna a preparation of arsenia 



— Paul H. Hayne, the Southern poet, 
says : '* Qa years ago, I received firom Leigh 
Hunt— hi acknowledgment, I presume, of 
certain complimentary reviews and verses-^ 
a most curious Mid valuaUe present: some 
strands, namely, of the haire of Keats, Sbdk- 
ley, Byron, and his own likewise. These I 
bad neaUy firamed ; and, though the war hae 
lett me a beggar, I have religiously pl^ 
served relics so precious. Shelley's hair and 
John EeatB* have a golden tmge which is ex- 
quisite. Byron's is coarse and dark, like 
some phases of his character. As for Hunts>* 
the locks are whi^e as snow." 

MuBDER IN MoBiiiB.-r-A grooery mer^ 
chant named John Long, was murdered om 
tlie 18th by a man named G^rge Chishohn, 
who was creating a disturbance is ffont of 
his door with snother man. He was en- 
deavoring to make them go away, when 
Chisholm stabbed him to the heart with a 
small pocket knife. 

— Among the arrivals at the dead letter of- 
fice recently was a letter containing a dia- 
mond ring, valued at fifteen hundred dollars. 
It was sent to New York from England, but 
not being Inquired for, of course came to ^e 
dead letter offic^ Fortunately the lady sub* 
scribed her AiU name, and it has beeij re- 
turned to her. 

—Mrs. Maiy Holhmd, of Vinton. Ohk), 
has had her son Thomas arrested on a 
charge ot peijury, in swearing that he wai 
twenty-one years old, in order to obtain a 
marriage license. The fond mother is bit«> 
terly opposed to the match, and says she 
would rather see Thomas go to the Peni* 
tentiasy than many the woman he intended 
to. 

—The city ththen of the town of Fremcmt, 
Ohio, are exempltfy ''dead-heads." The 
City Ooondl of that fiouHshing phice deter- 
mined by a recent -vote ttat ** no show wM 
be lioensed until a31 the eoundlmen hav% 
been supplied with fhmily tickets." 

—A French resUurant in New York ia 
about to tfy the experiment of introducing 
horse-flesh as one of the delicacies. 

—A girl sged thhrteen years, named Susan 
Tfout, died in CoUuabus, Ohio, ;on S«adi(^, 
from lockjaw, caused by ow ejuttkm wMe 
skatlac. 1 
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— The M. B. Chureh, nilder direction of 
Rev,Mr. Spillman^ haye commenced the foun- 
dation for a large and magnificent edifice, 
eonter ot Hunter and Lloyd streets, Atlanta, 
to be erected during the present year. It is 
aUo said that the First Baptist Church of 
Atlanta will erect a splendid house of wor- 
ship upon the beautiful site of their old 
Church on Walton street, during the year. 

-^C. C. Richardson, a member of the 
Georgia Reconstruction Convention, was 
Bhot by Capt £. McB. Timony, late of the 
United States Army, at the supper taWe of 
the American Hotel, in ^^l^nta, on the 8d 
of February. The cause of the difllculty 
<^^ated at a Radical caucus. The re- 
jnains of the deceased were forwarded by 
express to his frirads in Maine. Timony 
WIS admitted to bail in the sum of $12,000. 



— Judging from .the names of the hotels, 
Atlanta, Ga., is one ot the most loyal cities 
in the Southern Territories. She has three 
prominent hotels, called the '* National," 
United States,** and the " Amencan.** It is 
said that "carpet-baggers," tourists, and 
travelers from the " States," are otten much 
perplexed in determining which house to 
patronize. 

~Dr. Jackson and his son, of Fort Vattey, 
Qa., had an altercation on the 24th inst, 
during which the Doctor forcibly ejected his 
son from his premises, who thereupon fired 
upon his father twice, killing him. Dr. 
Jackson was a broUier of the Jackson who 
killed Colonel Ellsworth for hauling down 
a Confederate flag from over his hotel at 
Alexandria, Ya., during the firat year of the 
war. 



$fvitw», ,§iotii;^0, tit. 



Tub Bishop^s Council. By an Ix-Presidlng Klder. 
, St. L«uiB: P. M. Plnckard. 1867: 

This book is devoted chiefly, as its title 
imports, to an exposition of the actings and 
doings of the Bishop and his Cabinet dur- 
ing the session of an Annual Conference. 
Beyona this it possesses little interest or val- 
ue for any class of readers. We confess, too, 
that the dramaM perwntB are totally unlike 
any Bishops or Presiding Elders that it has 
been our fortune to encounter in real life. 
The dialogue of the several scenes h exceed- 
ingly tame, and has more the aspect of a car- 
icature than a truthful representation. 

Aa a Uterary work it is a manifest failure, 
a^d we doubt if the information it contains 
w^U compensate for the time oocopied in its 
perusal. 

We infer, from the title page, that the au- 
thor is a minister of the Merbodist Episco- 
pal Church (North). 

Ecot BxtTt— HoKo— or, the Work and Kingdom ol 
HMOIntttof Setf|»tBr». Philadelphia: J. P. Lip^ 
]p«M>tt40a laia. 

The controyersy concerning the penon 



and character of Citriat is oMei* than the 
Crucifixion. " What think ye of Christ?** 
was an inquiry that interested his contem- 
poraries no less than it does the men of this 
generation. Shortly after the Ascension the 
Ebionites and other heretics began to pro- 
pound their various Christologies. In the 
third century Arius, a distinguished Pres- 
byter of Carthage, attacked the orthodox 
creed at this point, and greatly shocked the 
Christian world by the boldness and atiiUty 
with which he argued his Humanitarian 
views. Although he was silenced and dia- 
comfitted by Athanaaius, andJhis tenets con- 
demned by successive (General Councils, yet 
the same views substantially have been re- 
produced by SocinuB Priestly, and others, in 
the following century.. 

Only a few months ago we published a 
masterly review of a recent work (Ecce Ho- 
mo), which is Charged with like teachings. 
To this work a reply was published, entitled 
claims to fhrnish the correct solution of thhi 
problem of the ages. No one who has read 
Ecce Deus, and now we have a third, whicli 
the preceding Works shouHl fafl to t-ead this. 
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It is eminently pra^ical'and suirgestlve, and 
will be toand a manly vindication of the 
preftiiling faith of CbriBtendom upon the 
natter in conUroveny. 

Tbs Rxpubuo of Plato. J. P. LSppincott A Co. 
PhUMlelpblA. MoMiUaB 4^ Ca, London. 18M. 

This is a free translation of the beat Trea- 
tises of antiquity on the Bcienoe of States- 
maaship. 

The Republic of Plato, like the Prince of 
Machiavelli,''has been oftener misrepresent^ 
ed, and is to-day less understood than al- 
most any production, ancient or modem, of 
equal renown. This proceeds, in part, fh>m 
the fact that it is seldom read and studied 
with the care and diligence it deserves by 
those who aspire to government As the 
writings of Plato contain the germ of all 
true philosophy, so the work before us con- 
tains the principles of all wise statesman- 
ship. 

With the details of the legislation of his 
unsginary Republic we may justly find &ult, 
and much of it is simply preposterous, if not 
ridiculous, but after the most liberal deduc- 
tions on this score, the essence of an admi- 
rable social and civil polity may be here 
discovered. Its Just appreciation would 
correct many vicious tendencies in this age 
of reckless, not to say foolhardy, experi- 
ments in politics and government^ 



To CoRBBSPOHDENTs.— New Subscribers 
may know, by the reception of our maga- 
zine, that their remittances have been re- 
ceived. We haven't the time to write to all ; 
nor have we the spare space in our columns 
to devote to all. 

Mrs. T. M. B., Oak Grove, Ky. Remit- 
tance received. We trust that you will be 
pleased. Can't you get us up a club in your 
vkinily? 

G. L., Tuscnmbia, Ala. Money received 
and proper credit given. September num- 
ber sent 

Mrs. J. B. P., Horse Head, Md. Thanks. 
Beceipt sent by mail. 

J. T. P., Nashville, Tenn. The back num- 
bers have been sent as desired. Hon^ all 
right 

Rev. W. M.G., Athens, 41a. Many thanks 
to joo and Mrs. G. for rem^beriqg us. Wq 
hope U>,.Tisit your pltce during the coming 



spring, and will try to avail ourselves of 
your invitation. OanH you get some ener- 
getic iViend to make us up a club for your 
Post-office, now that our terms are reduced? 

L. A. M, Uniontown, Ala. Money re- 
ceived, and our magazine will be sent to the 
lady as directed. 

J. T. Ik, Griffin, Ga. We have sent you 
the desired number. 

Mrs. Captain W., Nashville, Tenn. We 
have mailcKl you Nos. 1, 2 and 3 as desired. 
Hand the surplus numbers to some friend 
whom you think will subscribe. 

J. C. Mc, Clayton, Ala. Money received 
and proper credit given. 

T. N. P., Greenesboro', Ga. Your timo 
does not expi^ until March. 

T. M., Union Point, Ga. Remittance re- 
ceived. We hope to be more regular for 
1868, and trust that our old friends will 
stand by.us and influence others to sub- 
scribe. 

Mrs. J. M. T., Max Meadows, Ya. Have 
given you credit to March, 1869. 

R. B., Augusta, Geonda. Contribu- 
tion received, but we have not yet had time 
to examine it Our contributors must bear 
with us if their contributions do' not always 
appeiM* as soon as they anticipate. 



In our advertisinir pages will be found 
the card of Mr. Earnest He has a well as^ 
sorted stock, recently selected by himself, 
embracing sets of bogwood jewelry at $1, as 
well as more expensive styles ranging to 
|76. The bsst of watches and silver and 
plated ware— also many useful and ohmh 
mental artic)es in his Itne^may be found 
there, with ckxto of diflierent styles and 
prices. Wehaive heard it predicted, by a 
person of rema^abte observation and Judg- 
ment, tliat success would certainly result to 
this gentleman, &6m his close attention to 
bnslness. We hsv^ fbnnd him very reliable 
and accommodating, and should feel as safis 
in ordering an article from him, as if we se- 
lected it ourselves. 



C9* Messrs. Prattier & Shecut have com- 
menced the publication of a new paper in 
Madison, Georgia, called the "Tri-Weekly 
Auditor." It U conservative in politics. We 
wMh them sQceess, knowing that they de^ 
serve it 
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To Sovtlierii Aotlkof*. 

We offer a premium of one hundred dol- 
lars for the best tale of not leas than 150 pages 
Bianuacript, letter size. Articles must -be 
sent in by the 15th of M^y.. All the stories 
offered become the property of the ma^- 
Eine. 

■ ■ 

fSIf A few of our subscribers, since the 
beginning of the new year, have given us 
notice to strike their names fi*om our sub- 
scription books. The majority of these are 
persons who owe us lor 1867. In most in- 
stances they have failed to remit ns the 
tonount they owe. We sent them our mag- 
azine on credit, knowing tnany of them to 
be men of standing and influence in the 
community where tliey reside,'and trusting 
that they would pay us during the year. For 
the benefit of such, we publish the following 

LAW OF KBW0PAP9E& 

1. Subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, are considered as 
wishing to continue their subscription. 

2. If subscribers wish their papers discon- 
tinued, publishers may coatimie to sead 
them until all charges are paid. 

a If subdoribers neglect or refuse to take 
their papers tVom the office or phot to 
which they are sent, they are held responsi- 
ve until they settle their bills and give^ dtie 
notice to dieoontlBue. 

4. If subscribers moVe to other places 
without informing the publisher, and' the 
paper is sent to the former direcdon, they 
ire held lesponsible. Notice should always 
be given of the removal 

6. The conrts h^ve decided, that reftndng 
to take a paper from the office, or removing 
and leaving it nnoalled for, is prima JMm 
evidence of intentional fraud. 



' We call the actentioaof om; readers 
to the advertisement of Peters, Webb & Co., 
I^misville, Kentucky, nutnttSsMStoren tod 
dealere in pianos. TMs booae is said to be 
very reliable, and we ieel no hesitancy In 
recommending the firm to the patronage of 
oar friends. Send to tjbiem for deacr^ptive 
catalogue and list of prices. 
' ■ ■» ■ 
IS9* We invite special attentkm to tbead^ 
vertisemeata of Harper <& Bros, ia^or pt» 
ent issue. 



We will present to the person who secures 
us the largest number of subscriberg for one 
year (not less than fifty) at the rate of $8.60 
each, a good family sewing machine worth 
$50.00. 

To any person who will forward ns, at 
one time, tw«niy snbseribexB, at fS.SO each, 
we will furnish a eop^- of our magazine for 
the current year, and a copy of Burked 
Weekhr for Boys and Girls for the same pe- 
riod. 

The above premioins are offered until the 
15th of April next. 



Attentton.— We mvite the attention of 
our patrons and friends to our new prospect- 
us, which will be found upon the first page 
of our adverUshig sheet. It will be seen 
that we have reduced our rates for subscrip- 
tions to suit (he hard times. Our terms are 
now extremely low for an 80 page magazine. 
We have arranged our terms with a view to 
ttjakihg it interesting and profitable for our 
friends to get up clubs. A person, by using 
a Httle energy in every city, town, village or 
community in the South, can secure them- 
selves a copy of our magazhie without cofct, 
and even make money— $50 or tnoro— fbr 
themselves. Will not our patrons make up 
clubs and forward us the money? It will 
save us the trouble and expense of sendtog 
out canvassers and agents. If our patrons 
win make up clubs and renew their sub- 
scriptions by mail or express, we propose to 
give them the commissions and expenses 
that we Would have to pay an agent Some 
of our subscribers owe us for for 1867. If 
such will send us $8.00 within the nex^ 
thirty days, we will give them credit until 
Janttary, 1869. Odr Atlanta subscribers can 
also avtdl themselves of this offer. We have 
sent our magazine to many of our friends 
alt^r the time for which thefr paid up sub- 
scriptions had ext)ired, knowing them to be 
good. We hope that all will hand in or re- 
mit ns dt olice the attiount they owe us, and 
as an inducement, we offer them the advan- 
tages of our reduced tehns, where they re- 
new thdf ftubBcrtptions. We know that the 
Southern people wish ua success, and we 
hope that they wfll lend ufta hdpihg hand. 
Ohr ext>eus^ atie henvy. 
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THE GEORGIA CAMPAIGN; 

OR, A SOUTH-SIDE VIEW OF SHERMAN'S MARCH TO THE SEA. 

BY THB AITTHOB OF "FIELD AND CAMP." 



* CHAPTEJi IL 

About sunset the Gkneral returned. I had 
seen him but once since the loss of his legi 
and that when the wound had not yet healed, 
and he was still in bed. Consequently, I had 
had but a poor opportunity to observe the 
perfect wreck which that and the loss of his 
inn had made of him. At Gettysburg a 
Minnie ball had shattered the bone of his 
left arm Just abore the elbow Joint, and 
tithough by performing the operation known 
tesoigeons as **re»edion** amputation had 
been avoided, still the arm was nearly use- 
less, and the &ct was apparent to the most 
ctsnal observer. 

At Chickamauga, on that portion of the 
field so gloriously contested by Longstreet 
and his gallant corps, he had lost a leg, and 
the wound being in the thigh, left so short a 
stump that it was thought it would be im- 
possible for him to use a cork let^. But this 
was not the case. With the assistance of a 
erutch he was able to move about with con- 
siderable ease, and when on horseback, one 
would scarcely^ notice how terribly he had 
been midmed. As he was somewhat more 
fleshy than he was while in Lee's army, I 
thought, when I met him in the afternoon, I 
bad never seea him look so well; and it was 
not until he was about to dismount in fh>nt 
<tf headquarters that I could realize the 
extent of his misfortune, if to be wounded In 
iQch a cause can be called by that name. 
YoL. 5, Na 8. 6 . 



He was riding rapidly as he came up the 
street, but as he approached the yard-gate 
one of his orderlies rode forward, and dis- 
mounting took hold of his horse's bridle neto 
the bit, and held hhn firmly, while two 
others assisted him to dismount. Another 
handed him his crutches, which are always 
carried by an orderly, who rides near him, 
whenever he is in the saddle. 

I cannot describe the feelhig of sadness 
which came over me as I beheld all this, and 
remembered that it was the same Hood, who, 
at the head of his dauntless Texans, had 
dashed into the thickest of the fight at West 
Point, hurling back Franklin and his splen- 
did corps almost to the muzzles of the cannon 
which formed the armament of his much 
dreaded gunboats. The same Hood , who, at 
the head of his column, and riding with the 
gallantry of a knight of old, led on his match- 
less brigade to the rescue, when on the left 
of our line the tide of battle seemed inevita- 
bly turning against us on the afternoon of 
that terrible day at Seven Pines. On that 
part of the field the Conamander-in-Chief, 
General Joseph E. Johnston, had been 
struck down and taken to the rear des- 
perately wounded; the gallant Pettigrew 
wounded and a prisoner; Hampton wounded 
and compelled to reture; Lightfoot wounded 
and in the hands of the enemy; Lowrey 
wounded and taken fh)m the field; Hatton 
killed, and hia. brigade almost annihilated ; 

«B1) 
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the Third Brigade broken and scattered, 
while ,the gallant old Sixth North Carolina 
regiment, under the immortal Pender, had 
thrice m vain essayed to carry the batteries 
on the hill, and l^ad thrice been repulsed 
with terrific slaughter. It was then (that 
Hatton came up, and dashing into the fi-ay 
endeavored to carry those terrible heights 
at the point of the bayonet For a few 
moments the "starry cross" borne at the 
head of his column floats proudly over the 
sea of fire and smoke which surges around 
it, then all is lost in darkness save the lurid 
flash of the guns, and the increasing din, as 
hand to hand they meet in that death-like 
struggle. The cloud lifts! Hatton has 
fallen, and his brigade is broken. Hundreds 
of men are rushing across the field in utter 
confusion, both sta^ and line oflicers the 
meanwhile taintly endeavoring to rally them, 
while the terrific $re &om the artillery in 
IVont, and fVom the i^itantry 4>n ^either flank, 
scatters the little sqi^s bofor^e they are 
fully formed, and drives them helter^kelter 
betbreit. It was a fearful mon(ient,.as a^ who 
witnessed that terrific charge can testify, and 
many a heart which for itself had never^knowa 
fear, quailed before the storm which seemed 
inevitably driving us frotp the^eld. At that 
moment the General shouted, "Where is 
Hood ? / Bring up Hood \o the charge !" and 
more than one aid-de-camp diished off at 
iuU speed to execute the order. In a short 
time the steady tramp of Hood's men is 
heard through the deepning shadows of the 
evening. In a moment more they are 
marching, as if impelled by one spirit, into 
the fray. A shout from that broken, strug- 
gling mass, which fbr hours past has be^ 
stemming the tide of battle, greets them—reg- 
iment ftfter rcifiment rally around Hood, and 
the banner of the "Lone Star" ^—steadily 



* Not*.— The battle-flag of the 4Lh Tezai Regi- 
ment was made by Hiss Lola WigfoU, a danghter 
of Senator Wigfall, and presented to Col. J. B. Hood, 
at that time commanding the regiment. On the 
•pear-head was en^rraved the following motto : 

** Fear not, for I am with thee. Say to the North 
l^v« up, and to th« SoatU keep not back." 

Nine ensigns fell while bearing this flsgon the bat- 
Ue-lleld. Shortly after the battle of Sharpsbnrg, It 
was sent to the Goremor of Texas, with the follow- 
ing letter: 

HsADQUAmriBs 4f« Tbxab Rboxvkht, ) 
Near WinchtM»ter, Va., Oct. 7. 18(S f 
To Sit SaceelUn^ F. R. LuUoffk. Oawmorof Texas : 

Sir: Ihav.e the honor .to jiriMCt to yon, by the 



and surely our lines are again re-establisbedf 
and as night comes down with its deep, dark, 
and almost impenetrable clouds, Hood and 
his Texans lay down to sleep upon the battle- 
field amid the wounded, the dyhig, and the 
dead. 

The scene changes. .... Whiting 
and Lawton have joined **8UmeidaU** Jack- 
son at Staunton, and their co^ibined forces 
are sweeping down like an ayalanche upon 
McClellan*s rear, as he lies in fancied security 
in front of Richmond. It is night, when 
after one of those long and wearisome 
marches fbr which Jackson was celebrated, 
we halt at the little village of Ashland. Im- 
mediately innumerable fires blaze along our 
lines, as the men hastily cook their ** three 
days rations^* prepartory to that series of 
terrible battles which will immediately fol. 
low. We are approaching the enemy's out- 
posts, and the order of march for the follow- 
ing day has been announced. Hood is to 
lead the advance, and the troops are dis- 
posed accordingly. In line of march we lie 
down to sleep, and long ere the fliokering 
watchfires begin to pale before the coming 
(^wn, the bugle calls to arms and we again 
move on. Forward the column rushea, 
driving all before it, until McQee's house is 
in 8ig^« when they are recalled for the pur- 
pose of ichu:ging the enemy's works at 
Qaines' M^IL Hood, mounted on his splen- 



hand of Cant. S. ji. Darden, the battle-flag of the 4th 
Texas Regiment^ 'borne by them in the battles of 
Eltham^e Landing, Seven Pines, Gaines' Farm, Msl- ' 
vern Hill, Freeman's Ford, Manassas Plains, Boooa- 
boro Gap, and ShacpabuKg. From its torn and tat- 
tered condition. It can no longer be nsed, and it it 
returned to yon, that it may 1>e preserved among the 
archives of the State, as .testimonial of the nUantrr 
of her sons, who have fongnt beneath its folds. I 
need not dwell opon the semrlcea of my regiment. 
Its deeds in battle will go into the history of our 
country, and speak fof themselves. And this silent 
witness bears eloquent evidence Atd. the men who 
followed it in action weqe where the shot feU thick- 
est and death was in the air. 

You will readily believe, Oovernor^ jthat we part 
from the old flag with painfhl feerlngs. More uuiB 
Ave hundred of oar comrades in arms have falLea be- 
neath its rolds ; and it is to us an emblem of their 
constancy, under mnltiplied hardships, gallant and 
dauntless conraee in the storm of battle, and deT(V 
tion unto death to our cause. Let It be preserved ear 



credly, that the remnant of our little iband mar, if 
future days, gazing upon its battle-siained color^ 
recall to mind the sufferings they have endured in 



their country's cause, and their children incited to 
renewed Vigilance in the preservation of those liber' 
ties fbr which we are contending. 

Our General has presented us with another battle- 
flag, and we hope to be able to acquit ourseWea aa 
well with that as we have done with the old one. 
Respectfhlly, your obedient servant, 

B. F. Cabtsb, 
' Llent Colonel Commanding, 
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did charger, leads the assault,while the men, 
at a double quick, leap over ditch and bank. 
The TexaD8 and the glorious old Third Bri- 
gade vieing with each other which should 
first reach the summit of the hill, and claim 
the artillery posted there as their prize. 
Fourteen guns are captured, together with 
whole regiments of prisoners, and as the 
darkness of night shrouds the battle-field 
iheK ha& for the first time that day — General 
and soldier each radiant with glory. 

What soldier who was present at the 
second battle of Manassas can fail to remem- 
ber Hood, as with steady pace and mien un- 
daunted he slowly shoved back that portion 
of the enemy's line in his immediate front, 
and held a position liEur in advance, on the 
night of the 29th of August. 

A sun as glorious as that ** of Austerlitz ** 
greeted us on the 30th, and as itsunk in the 
west, its last beams gilded a victory as com- 
plete as that of lena or Montenotte ; and 
Eood stood there among the victors. 

I remember him well that day — a picture 
of manhood — as urging his gallant steed to 
the charge, ail unconscious of the reign of 
4eath which rerelled around, intent only on 
driving back the serried ranks of him who 
"had only seen the backs of his enemies" — 
the man who had his ** headquarters in the 
saddle.'^* 

But soon Pope is removed, and General 
George B. McClellan placed in command/ 
Qnickly reorganizing his demoralized troops, 
lie marches once more to meet the greatest 
tatptarn of the age on the soil of poor old 
down-trodden Karyland. Along the heights 
of Bocmaboro the first encounter takes place. 
There, hand to hand, the gallant Hill strug- 

•Non.— If Gen. John Pope did not lee \hefaew 
^ hifl enemies on the 30th of Angnet, 1863, it was 
only t»ecaQ8e his *' Headquarters in the Saddle" were 
•0 ftr remored fhnn the scene of action as to pre- 
vcat hfff eojoyiiig that spectacle. It certainly was 
sot tlie fhaH of ^ther Jackson or Longstreet^ or of 
titat giorlons old hero, the immortal Lee, for they 
certainly gave him a foil opportonity— that is, If he 
*!• iniBcleatlT near to where the bayonet and ballet 
neredolng their work to enable him to see any army 
ittQ on that memomble occasion. His tr^opa, bow- 
ery, wars not ao (brtonate, and 4»nJoyed a sight— I 
bare no 4oabt, to their heart's content— which it 
■sems had been so myaterionely denied to their com- 
BandiBg Oeneml. And the broken, rodted, rabble 
i ivmnltiiottaly into Waatalngton 



gles with the foe. From the rising of the 
sun until the shadows of evening begin to 
lengthen along the mountain sides did that 
little band stand, shoulder to shoulder, and 
breast to breast, successthUy stemming the. 
onward tide of that vast army, raised as if by 
magic, and led on by the most skillful Yan- 
kee General of the war. But, as the daj^. 
Wears on, and no succor comes, Garland 
killed, Drayton driven from the pass whieh 
serves as the key to Hiirs right fiank, and 
the enemy evidently about to turn lum by 
the lefl— when despair had begun to lay hold 
of the stoutest hearts — the dust from Long^ 
street*s swiftly marching columns greet 
them from the west, while the ** slogan" 
rang fbrth by their steady tramp breathes 
the assurance that aid is nigh. At the head 
of that column comes Hood and bis Texant. 
Climbing the mountain side, they quickly 
reach the summit The enemy have already^ 
carried the pass on tlie right of the Freder* 
ickstown road, and are now moving trium- 
phantly to our rear. Not 4 moment can be 
lost " Order Hood to the right, and tell him 
to drive back the enemy, and occupy that 
pass 1 " Hood moves to the right A spar 
of the mountain intervenes, rough, nigged, 
and crowned with great masses ot broken, 
irregular rocks. Without a moment's hesi- 
tation, he leads his men directly np theste^ 
ascent, and scrambling over rodi and brake, 
descends on the opposite elope. Here,q[aick- 
ly forming his line of battle, he advances 
with the swiftness of thought, and falling 
upon the dense columns of the foe rolls the 
tide of battle far down the mountain side. 
Hood hoM driom back the enemy ^ and oecupiee 
the pass/ 
But the position is too easily turned to 



that night and the following day bore testimony to 
the tmth of a dispatcl^ forwarded by the aforesaid 
*'man in the saddlc,^^ on the evening of the 99th, to 
the eifect that he ^^ had nut the enemy ^ and they were 
completely routed.*^ It was perhaps becanse he had 
not eeen the faces of JCackson and Longstreet, or any 
portion of their victorious troops, that he said so. 
He woald have said differently had'he enjoyed a sight 
of a few Conf^erate fhces on that memorable occa- 
sion--a alght which he himself admits was so ex- 
ceedingly rare to him. But be that as it may, It 
would iiAve been some satisfoction to the ontnform- 
ed portion of the world, and the *' rest of mankind,** 
had he informed them whose fkalt it was that two 
yean ol the war had elapsed without his baring yet 
seen the Uoe of a (be. 
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tiilnk of making oar great fiiml stand there* 
ancl as the shadows of night steal down up- 
on the monntaios, slowly and silently our 
lines begin to fall back, with Hood and his 
gallant warriors coverintc the retreat. AU 
night long we march in this way, and when 
the morning dawns we are close on the An- 
tietam, and the enemy pressing rapidly after 
«8. The country here is rolling, and. with 
but little woodland. To the east the heights 
of Boonsboro, stretchhig in 9harp blue out. 
Unes along the horizon, bounds the rision in 
fliat direction. To the west is the village of 
gharpsborg, crowning the hills which rise 
abruptly ftom the riyer« and sending its 
church steeples f^ up Into the rising sun- 
light Along the road, and over the bridge, 
o«r whole army is moving, infantry and ar- 
tllleiy, and troops, and wagons, in one vast 
procession, while the cavalry on the right 
and left, with Hood's division in the center, 
fitr to the rear, hold the advancing columns 
of the enemy in check, until the position 
•elected for our final stand is occupied, and 
the new formation completed. 

It is a glorious sight, as that rising sun 
sheds its golden rays over those blue moun- 
tain tops, lighting up a scene which, for nat- 
ural beauty, is rarely surpassed, and now 
rendered fearfiilly sublime by the presence 
of that vast host of armed men« silently pre* 
paring to enter upon the st^e of death. 
Dark masses of infantry already occupy the 
rising ground in tront of the village, while 
at intervals the light flashes of sunlight, re- 
jected back irom polished brass, show where 
the artillery has b6en posted. Moving slow- 
ly up the hill is a long line of wagons, tak- 
ing their way to the rear, while the yellow 
flags floating over the vehicles which imme- 
diately follow these show that they are bear- 
ing off the wounded from our last batUe- 
fleld. Following these again arc heavy mass- 
es of inikntry and artillery, marching in col- 
i^nn, and slowly winding their way up the 
«Steep hillside, or moving across the fields to 
the right or left lor the purpose of extend- 
ins our lines in their respective directions, 
while the main road, along past the 
t>ridge, and up which we have been retreat- 
ing, is completely blocked up with every 
kind of vehicle — men on horseback and on 
ioot, stragglers from different regiments, foot- 
sore, exhausted and slightly woimded 



servants and camp-followers— in fitct, all the 
odds and ends of the army, moving away to 
the rear with the best speed they are capa- 
ble of. 

As I said, Hood's division has been select- 
ed to cover the retreat, and is slowly moving 
far to tlie rear of all these. At one moment 
we see his bright bayonets flashing in the 
sunlight, as regiment after regiment wheel 
into line of battle for the purpose of repell- 
ing a sudden charge of the enemy's cavaliy, 
or of checking a too near approach of his 
infantry. A volley from the skirmishers 
who line the woods and fences in front, with 
a lew dozen shells from the batteries effect 
this, and then, after a moment's delay, they 
again break by regiment to the rear, the ar- 
tillery moving with them in escbelon of bat- 
teries, while the skirmish line slowly follow, 
leaping over fences and ditches, and mo- 
mentarily taking shelter behind any favoia- 
ble object which presents itself. Again the 
cavalry make a dash, for the purpose of cap- 
turing what they no doubt suppose an un- 
guarded battery, and in a moment Hood^s 
men are again in line, while his artillery 
gives them a hearty greeting. Artillery on 
their side is also brought up, and lor a few 
moments the flash of the guns and the rattle 
of musketry would seem to indicate that the 
skirmish was about to enlarge itself into 
something more serious, when it suddenly 
ceases, and as the smoke drifts away on the 
light morning breeze the whole line is again 
seen moving back in eschelon of regiments 
and batteries,' while the enemy in front are 
strengthening their advance, as if for the 
purpose of making a still more vigojx^n^ at- 
tack. In a short time it comes, the same 
manoeuvres are again gone through with, 
and with the same result — the enemy halt, 
and we again slowly retire. 

It was the firbt time I had seen a parade 
(for such it seemed really to be) on so large 
a scale. The heads of two vast armies ma- 
nceuvring with the greatest skill and precis- 
ion in the presence of each other, and with 
scarcely an obstacle to interrupt the view. 

During the greater portion of the morn- 
ing we continued to fall back in this way. 
Hood in the meantime dashing abont on«hi8 
high-mettled steed, and giving his personal 
attention to every .movement It la Boon, 
we have oooupied ^e ooaition selected, our 
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lines are formed, and we await the coming 
of the foe. Hood has successfully covered 
the retreat, Jias seen the last gun, aod the 
list wagon, and the last soldier across the 
Antietam, and with nis dauntless little di- 
rision prepares to follow, himself the last 
nan to<»06s thebridge and talcebis position 
in the line where the more serious work of 
hattle is about to begin. 

During Monday afternoon and the night 
wc lay in fhwit of the village of Sharpsburg, 
comparatively quiet On Thursday morn- 
ing at daylight the suiting tide of battle be- 
gins to coll, and, increasiug each moment in 

I ftmr, dashes resistlessly on until the dark- 
ness of night closes the scene; and puts a 
temporary stop to the contest. It was then 
that each army began in earnest to gather up 
its whole strength for the gigantic struggle 
of the following day. Hood, with his com- 
mand * is sent to 8t Murama*s Church, to 
hold the road leading iVom Hagerstown to 
our rear. Day light comes. The enemy at- 
tempt to torn us here. Charge after charge 
is made. Our ranks are decimated^ — bun- 

I dreds of men have fallen. There is scarcely 
4 field officer led in either brigade. But 
they stand there, and Hood, like McDonald 
of old, holds the position. 

It is night^-the memorable night of the 
18th of September, 1862. Fierce gusts of 
whid and rain sweep across the battle-field, 
while the thunder goes rolling and crashing 
ia almost continuous peals along the moun- 

•Non.'Hood's dl vision con«iBt«d of the oele- 
tnted Texas Brigade, which wm known to the whole 
imj, tndthe no lei»e dlstlngDiehed 8d Brigade of 
Oenerftl O. W. Smith's old dlrlslon. The Texas 
Uftde was composed of the Itt, 4th and 6th Texas 
B^giments, and the ISthOeor^^la Beglment. first on- 
dare6mmand of Colonel, afterwards Brisadler Gen- 
«al Wofford, and th%n of that distingniehed officer 
lad gallant fentleman Colonel Rnfl; of Marietta, Oa., 
vho fen so glorlonsly at the head of his regiment 
^Kriacthe bloody battle of Chlckamanga. The 18th 
^m^ was M> perfeeUy idenUfied with the Texans 
^ thej need to laoghiDgly call themselves the '^ 8d 
Texas,'' and no State can boast of a more ganant 
>odj ©f men. Prom the battle of West Point, ot El- 
tkoi's Landing* to the close of the war, thejr can 
*o«ra glorkma list of mortalitj for every fight, and 
tkeraan but fbw general engagements whose names 
were not inscribed npon their battle-fiags. The 
^itkBtry of Hampton's Legion was also attached to 
tUs brifade. They were nnder command of one 
^ South Carolina's most distingoished sons, the gaJ- 
^ Colonel, aAerwarda Brigadier Qeneral Gerry. 



tain sides. General Lee has determined to 
cross the Potomac, and this hazardous move 
must be made in th^ presence of an enemy 
who outnumber us at least three to one. . 
Silently and under cover of the darkness our 
regiments are marched into the deep and 
rapid stream, while the increasing storm 
wvns QB (hat not a moment is to be lost, etoe 
OUT retreat may be effectually cut ofi* by the 
river itself. Hood commands the rear guard, 
and all night long his two little giant bri- 
gades hold the enemy at bay, while the army 
slowly files across the Potomac. The morn- 
ing comes and the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia is safe. We have crossed the rii«8r 
without the loss of a gun or a wagon. 

Hood and his Texans are the last to cross, 
and it is broad daylight before the rearguard 
reach the Virginia shore. The enemy ure 
pressing fiercely after them. The men are 
still struggling in the water, when fifty ca&- 
non are wheeled into position on the oppo- 
site shore and open fire on ^em. Forttt- 
nately they do but little damage, and Hood, 
taking advantage of a deep ravine which 
leads from the river marches his men along 
it, and soon rescues them trom their peril- 
ous position. 

And not aloije upon the fidd did Hood 
care for his men. In the oamp, and in th0 
hospital, during those long and dreary win- 
ters on the Rappahannock and Rapidan, how 
often would a smile light the fkce of. the 
poor sick or wounded soldier as the taU and 
stalwart form of their General would glide 
among them, speaking a word of comibrt to 
one, of cheer to another, and of hope to i^. 
How the lines, too, would greet his presenoe 
with a shout, and the old veterans follow 
him to the battle tad the obaige without a 
question or a doubt, because they had tried 
him, and had never fotind him wanting. 
And when the battle and the campaign was 
ov6r, with what confidence they would go 
to him with their troubles, because ^ they 
knew*^ he was the soldier's friend. 

And this was Hood before me. Hood, the 
idol of his own division, and the pride of 
Lee*sarmy It is true Get- 
tysburg had claimed an arm, and Chick- 
amauga had taken a leg, but it was st^ 
Hood— unconquered and undaunted as ever. * 



Faith, the anchor of the soul, bears us 
safely over Jordan, and beckons us on. 
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" Now when the centurion, and thoT that were with htm watchlne Jeiiits. taw the- earthquake t 
thoee things that wen d' ne, thej feand greatly, Mjiiig, Tim'j thia was tbe Son of Ood.^'^St. Mailhw. 



Thb Crucifixion of Jesus Christ was tbe 
most important event in the history of this 
world. Tbe Cross is the grand focal center 
of the moral universe, to which tbe faith 
0nd hopes of a guilty race have gravitated 
in every clhne and in all ages. It is tbe con- 
cave mirror that gathers Ctom heaven all its 
rays of light and Ufe, and tbe convex spec- 
ulum that scatters them in every direction 
oyer the eartb. Involving, as it does, the 
mgbest interests of humanity, as well as tbe I 
great principles of tbe Divine administra- 
tion, every incident connected with tbe Cru- 
eifixion is to be regarded as of significant 
import. This is certainly true of the co-in- 
cident miracles. I do not share m the opin- 
ion conunonly entertained, that tbcy were 
intended as tbe mere attestations of tbe Di- 
vine displeasure at the cruelly exhibited in 
the execution of tbe Redeemer. This seems 
to have been the opinion of the guard de- 
tailed to watcb him while on the Cross. 

Darkness and earthquakes bave certainly 
been used as tbe instruments of Divine pun- 
ishment, but that they were not so used on 
this occasion is abundantly demonstrated in 
the tact that no one was destroyed or pun- 
ished by them. That these miracles all oc- 
corred precisely at tbe time and place they 
did, and that they never occurred before nor 
since, clearly QBtablisb«>s, as I think, tbe 
trutb of two propositious : First, tb^it they 
did not result from natural causes — from tbe 
ordinary operation of tbe laws of natore— 
and, therefore, were not accidental co-inci- 
dences ; but that thev were tbe immediate 
result of a supernatural, a Divine agency, 
and for this reason, properly muracles ; and 
leocnd, that they were the representatives of 
great and vital ideas, involved in tbe Divipe 
administration, respecting tbe economy of 
human salvation. 

Assuming this view to be tbe true one, 
and I apprehend none can controvert it suc- 
c^fully, the inquiry arises, What are the 

m 



ideas they were intended to represent? 
What are we to uudei^tand tliem to signify t 

This article proposes to answer Ikese in- 
quiries and present tbe solution of their \mr 
port. They were^'^four in number :* 1. The 
darkness; 2. The earthquake; 'd. The rend- 
ing of the veil ; 4. Tlie resurrection of the 
saints ; and will be considered in the order 
named. 

These miracles all speak tbe language of 
symbol. In relation to the first, the simple 
statement of tbe Divine record is, that there 
was darkness over all the land from the 
sixtli to tbe ninth hour. 

Darkness is the symbol of despair. This 
miracle was tbe first in tbe 6rder of time. 
So tbe first condition of humanity, alfected 
by tbe atonement then in process of con- 
summation, was one of hopeless despair, of 
which tbe darkness was the terrific sign or 
symbol 

The language of the law was, ** In tlie day 
thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die." 

Tbe immutable truth of the Almighty 
Lawgiver was pledged to the enforcement of 
tbe penalt}' upon tbe infraction of the pro- 
hibition. Adam^s disobedience made him- 
self and bis offspring obnoxious to this 
penalty. 

In tbe absence of tbe atonement, outside 
of Christ cmcified, the destiny of the race 
was precisely that of the ** angels who kept 
not their first estate,'' and who were "r^ 
served in everlasting chains, under darkness 
to the Judgement of tbe great day '' — a des- 
tiny of hopeless despair and eternal death. 
This was the thing of which the darkness 
was the dgn. 

It was a fit em 1)1 em of man*s condition 
atter tbe fall, aside from the provision made 
for his recovery. Ostracized from Eden, 
cherubims brandishing tlie flaming sword of 
wrath along every avenue that approached 
the Tree of Life, a ruined and wretched race 
moved in melancholy procession from the 
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cradle to the grare, and from the grave to 
heU. 

There was no eye to pity, nor'arm to save. 
It was the impending doom of despair and 
death that was sublimely signified in the 
daiimess that oversliadowed the scene of 
Crycifizion, 

What consternation that vast mnltitade of 
scoffing spectators upon Calyary must have 
felt, when, without any premonition, the eye 
of Heaven was put out to show them their 
ruin without the Saviour they were engaged 
in craoifyingt How they strained their 
schiog eyes to peer through this noon of 
night \ Oh ! how their bosoms heaved with 
anxiety, and their hearts throbbed with 
fear, in that hour of dreadfUl stillness, as 
they listened to the blood-drops as they fell 
at the loot of the Cross from the Redeemer's 
bleeding side I 

The next miracle in the order of consid- 
eration is the earthquake. 

An earthquake is the syml>oI of retxdrt- 
Uon — (he overthrow of dominion. 

The idea presented or represented by this 
sign is the overthrow of the empire of sin 
and death — the conquest of the Cross of 
Christ 
' **TheSon of Man came to seek and to 
aave ttiat which was bst.'^ The world was 
k)8L " Sold under sin," '* taken by the Devil 
captiTe at his will," " condemned already," 
"there were none righteous," "judgment 
came upon all unto condemnation,** man- 
kind were the servants of sin and the sub- 
jects of Satan. The mission of the Son of 
Qod was one of invasion and conquest He 
came to ' / 

^ Break the power of canceHed tin 
And set the prisoner free.** 

Paradoxical as it may appear, yet it is 
true, that the grandest declaration of war to 
which the world ever listened was the thriU- 
hig pean that swelled from the heavenly 
• tiosts of " glory to God in the highest, peace 
<» earth, good will towards men.** It an- 
aoQQced the ope'bing of the campaii^ that 
was to vanquish death and boll and result in 
the rescue and salvation of sinners. The 
Deril understood well its Import He knew 
with what antagonist he must measure 
tnns. He opened the conflict by the same 
strategy that wrought our ruin in paradise. 
He eodeavored to subsidize the allegiance of i 



his adversary by the temptation in the wil- 
derness, but he was vanquished on this first 
fitld. 

Everything that Jesus said, and every- 
thing that He did, was in hosKlity to the 
kingdom of Satan—was a blow aimed at his 
supremacy over the human soul — was an 
effort to break the slavish chains of sin in 
which he held thfe world in tbralldom — to 
overthrow the spiritual darkness that reigned 
like the *' starless night of desolation around 
its heart apd hopes.*' 

This conflict was to culminate in the ful- 
fillment of the promise made in the Garden 
amid the scenes of our disaster, that ** the 
seed of the woman shall bruise the serpent's 
head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.** 

Its crisis was the hour of Crucifixion. As 
the final conflict approached, Jesus was be- 
trayed by one disciple, denied by another 
and abandoned by the rest He encopntered 
alone the trinity of hell— the world, the 
flesh and the Devil. 

When crushed by the superincumbent 
burden of " sins not his own,*' He pressed 
His sacred face to the chilly ground of 
Gethsemane, and mingled the accents of His 
dying prayer with the midnight murmurings 
of Kedron, There was no arm bared in 
His defence, no tear-drop to melt with His 
sorrow, and no heart to throb In unison with 
His anguish. It is true He was strengthen- 
ed by an angel, but there was not a pang al-» 
leviated, nor a drop taken fh>m the cup that 
pressed Hip quivering lii>s. 

When he *ixclaimed, " It is finished,*' He 
dealt the final blow upon the head of Satan 
that broke his grasp upon the human soul, 
and sent him reeling back to his home in 
hell. And Heaven announced^ in the sym- 
bol of an earthquake, the redemption of the 
world tVom the dominion of death, as Jesus 
'^Conqoered when he fell.** 

The veil of the temple was a curtain that 
separated the holy place where the priest 
ministered from the sanoktm ioneiorumy into 
which the High Priest alone entered, once 
a year, to make expiation for the sins of the 
people. **And the veil of the temple waa 
rent in twain fh>m the top to the bottom." 

When the veil of the temple was rent, or 
split, it disclosed to the public view Ibe 
Mercy Seat, and opened access to it to all 
alike, priest and people, Jew and Gentile-*r 
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Bignifying, sjmbolizitig the great trath that 
Jesus, the Great High Priest of th6 new cov- 
enant, who, '* through the eternal spirit, of- 
fered himself without spot to Qod/* had 
" consecrated for ua, through the veil — that 
13 to say, His flesh— a new and living way" 
to the Mercy Seat above, of which that In 
the temple was the figure; where, "after He 
had offered one sacrifice for sins," " he for- 
ever sat down on the right hand of God." 
The whole ceremonial economy of the tem- 
ple service was a system of symholism— a 
* " shadow of good things to come.'' The 
atonement offered by Jesus Christ, the Qreat 
High Priest, " once for all," was the sub- 
stance. The rending of the veil as Jesus 
expired on the cross proclaimed the fulfill- 
ment of the types and the shadows of the 
ceremonial system in the new and Ikmg way 
opened up to the Throne of Grace— the Mer- 
cy 8eat in Heaven, by a crucified, risen, as- 
cended and continually interceding High 
Priest 

The intervention of priestcraft and the in- 
tercession of saints were exploded when the 
veil was rent Salvation was purchased for 
all alilce, Jew and Gentile, through the mer- 
its of the atonement, upon the pimple con- 
ditions of repentance towards God,and&ith 
in our Lord Jesus Christ The hearth-stone, 
church altar, the closet and grave, become 
shrines upon which penitent sinners and 
believing saints could offer, through the 
blood of atonement, the Incense of an accep- 
table worship. And thus the " grace of God 
that bringeth salvation appeared unto all 
men.** 

" And the graves were opened; End many 
bodies of the samts which slept arose, and 
came out of the graves after his resurrection, 
and went into the holy city and appeared 
unto many.** 

The resurrection of the saints was the 
fourth and last miracle co-incident with the 
Crucifixion. Many inquiries have arisen, 
and much speculation has been indulged 
upon this 8ul]ject The questions, who 
were these taints, and what became of 
them? may not probably be answered satis- 
ilMStorily. The history of the transaction 
it certainly silent upon the subject 

But the question under consideration, and 
the one it it proposed to ditcust is, what was 
the design of the miracle? What doet it 



t^ach? What fe the thing whidi it signifies f 
It is the sign or symbol of the general resur- 
rection of the human body in the end of 
time— at the final judgment The disobe- 
dience of Adam involved his race in the 
doom of spiritual, physical and eternal 
death. ** The wages of sin is death.** l^o 
atonement presents a sublime S3r8tem or 
plan of recovering mercy precisely adequate 
to human exigency in this condition. It 
Justifies fi*om Adaniic transgression, relieves 
fi-om the Judgment of condemnaUon to which 
his disobedience exposed him. It grants a 
new trial and places man back on probation* . 
It secures the quickening efficacy of the 
Holy Spirit, which sufficiently restores spir- 
itual life to enable him to exercise faith in 
Christ, which it substitutes for obedience to 
the law as the test of our probationary state» 
and offers pardon for actual transgression on 
the condiUon of repentance and faith, and 
thus saves fh)m eternal death. 

As we have already seen, the eondiUon ot 
the race after the fall was symbolized by the 
darkness, the overthrow of hell's dominion 
over It by the earthquake, and access to the 
Mercy Seat In Heaven by the rending of 
the veil. 

But there Is one consequence of original 
sin yet to be removed. This is physical 
death, the death of the human body. That 
exemption from this was not secured by the 
atonement of Jesus Christ is demonstrated 
by the broken hearts, graveyards, and fun- 
eral crowds of earth. The inquiry then 
arises how did the atonement meet this dif- 
fibultv or relieve fh>m this doom! The 
answer is not by exempting the body fh>m 
death, but by restoring it to life after it died. 
This It does In the general resurrection at 
the last day. 

** The hour is coming, and now is in the 
T^hich they that are in their graves shall ' 
hear his voice, and shall come forth, they 
thai have done good unto the resurrection of 
life, and they that have done evil unto the 
resurrection of damnation.** This is the 
mode by which ** our Savior Jesus Christ 
abolished death.*' This is the closing scene 
In the world's great drama, and was glorious- 
ly symbolized by the closing miracle in the 
scene of Crucifixion. The doctrine of the 
resurrection Is the keystone In the arch of 
the Christian's Otith; withdraw it and the 
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whole superstructure of Chrfstianity tarn- 
bles into ruins, and leaves the world in the 
eternal embrace of relentless death. But 
while 

** An aagel*^ Arm can*t Bnatch as from the grare. 
Legions of ftngeU can^t confine as there." 

While humanity shudders at the doom of 
the grave, the Christian looks upon its darlL^ 
nen, when spanned by the rainbow of hope, 
reflected from the Uood-drq;>s of Calvary, 
and sings. 

••Vetin thU lowly beiwAB laid 
The SaTior't form ditine. 
And death's onbreathing cell became, 
8a]Tatlon*8 Hying ehrlne.** 

The four great cardinal truths or facts in 
the histoiy and destiny of the human race— 
the fall— the restoration— the salvation 



secured to all, abd the resurrection ol the 
body, were signified by these miracles that 
passed in symbolic panorama before the 
gazing world, on the bloody brow of Calvary 
when the son of man 

** Cloeed hlB eyes to ihow us God." 

Oh, what eternal interests cluster around 
the cross I 

It threw back upon the symbolic blood of 
patriarchal altars the light of a coming 
Savior. It poured its kindling splendors 
along the pathway of prophecy, the beacon 
star of kiogs ai|d seers. It mingled its beams 
of hope with the sacrificial blood of the 
Temple, and pointed adoring priests to the 
lamb for sinners slain. It flashes upon earth's 
teeming and coming millions salvation f^om 
the power of sin and tlirall of death. 



THE BROKEN GOBLET, 



BY J. A. TURNEK. 



*ni wtil yon goblet, from aloft, 

Ues wreeked and ahattered on tbegronad, 
Pd^ ohi Its apartcUng coatanii oil 

HaTO thrown ten thooaand wrecks aronnd^ 

The wreeka atf hope-4ha ntothar*a tear— 
The brokaa-hearted, tottering aire-^ 



The weeping child, that cowered to 
The wife that led the Ilqaid fin. 

Stitl be that goblet's fragments low, 
And mend the shattered cap no more, 

For oh I beside the sea of woe 
There's noaght so ever etrowed the ahora. 



Frein BUckwood*a Jfsgaaiiie. 

WOMEN IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 



Bbino aliye to the awkwiird conjunction 
of the words " women ** and ** middle age '' 
in the same sentence, we, at the outset, en- 
treat patience until the sequel shall prove 
oar innocence of the intention to write about 
*'middle^ed wnnen,^* or even to affirm that 
ioch beings are. Women, we know, are all 
cither young or old. Ther6 is no debatable ' 
ground between these extremes. May and 
December are fkmiliar, but there is no au- 
tumn, and, if there were, it is hoped that we 



have too much sense to call attention there- 
to. 

The real subject of this paper is the social 
position of women during the middle ages 
of the Ciiristian world ; and the train of 
thoughts which led up to it began with re- 
flections on woman's anxiety to unsex her- 
self in the present age. The lovely being is 
tired of the sanctity in which she was en- 
shrined centuries ago, and is determined to 
''clear out ** of the same, to jostle us men 
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on the walks which we hare hitherto con- 
sidered proper to oorselyes, to owe nothing 
to our gallantry, but to forage for herself, 
and to prefer a fiur field aud no favoi to all 
the homage which has hitherto been hers. 
8he, no doubt, has weighed carefully the pre- 
scriptive rights which she is about to abdi- 
cate ; but we, not being well informed on 
that subject, desire to ** take stock" of these 
advantages, and to understand how she ac- 
quired them. For, looking back to our ear- 
ly histories, and especially to that earliest of 
all in which are recorded her first appear- 
ance in the world, and the little obligation 
which she laid us all under, we see her able 
to exact but small regard from men, and men 
disposed to concede but sparing regard to 
her. Milton has suggested something like a 
beginning of chivalrous homage in Eden, 
but as "Paradise Lost" is not the poetry of 
the period, it does not prove much for our 
inquiry. She appears to have been for ages 
little better^ than a drudge, ^ow belt, be- 
tween that original forced drudgery and the 
voluntary drudgery which she is to-day de- 
manding as a right, she has known a can- 
nonizatlon, or rather an hypothesis ; she has 
been exalted to an absolute sovereignty, her 
breath has been incense, her perpetual tri- 
bute adoration, the deeds of heroes have 
been amply rewarded by her smiles, hw dis- 
pleasure has brought despair and ruin — to 
do her will was man's voluntary and lauda- 
ble service, to offend her was to arouse the 
wrath of every manly bosom, and to incur 
the reproach of being recreant and disloyal. 
Perhaps this is attributing to the whole sex, 
a power which only distinguished individu- 
als could exercise to the ftill ; nevertheless, 
the sex at large was endued with it in^kind, 
if not in degree. Strong in her weakness, 
overruling by the abnegation of all right and 
will, woman reigned despotic ; her sway 
rested on no charter, but the swords of pal- 
adins leapt from their scabbards to sustain 
it; her wrong, borne in voiceless meekness, 
pointed the lance of chivalry, and made 
every true man her sworn avenger. How 
the resignation of such high influences as 
these, which set her in some sense above the 
world and Its vicissitudes can be compen- 
sated by a pair ot small clothes, with tribu- 
lations, one is at a loss to understand ; yet 
such is her pleasure, and bur fkith would be 



unfkithihl if we did not bear with her, even 
in her self-asseiting caprice. In place of her 
true knight, woman proposes to champion 
herself to-day ; it is not masculine strengtli, 
but her own right hand, that shall help her. 

The sceptre is not one, we tTow, which 
she can lay down and resume at will 
it is an artificial ensign, hot for all tin\e^ 
though it has endured for many ages. The 
halo will not disappear by a' sudden echpse, 
but it will go down slowly and with a mel- 
low glory^ like the setting sun, into the flo- 
ture, and Christendom,, forlorn Cind thill, 
will accept its destiny, and seek a savage 
civilization. »And so, when the gentle ty- 
ranny shall be a tradition of the past, a pow- 
er never to revive while the world standeth, 
the marvel will be how it ever existed. We 
do not pretend to solve the riddle, or to ex- 
plain by what subtle course of feeling and 
opinion the unruly wills and affections of 
sinfiil men came to bow themselves before 
this absolute idol ; but we do hope to be able 
to exhibit some of the circumstances of the 
dawn of the worship, and of its meridian 
glory. Its decline and fall are already a 
topic familiar to our age^ 

On first considering the question we found 
ourselves possessed of an* idea that the so- 
cial state known to our own experience and 
pervading our literature was according to 
the eternal fitness of {hings ; that woman's 
position is not an arbitrary one which she 
can relinquish or which she can be deprived 
of, but one prescribed by Providence and by 
our nature ; one, therefore, certain to t>e re- 
established, whatever attempts may be made 
to change it. But a very brief retrospect 
shows the fallacy of this. The mention of 
her in* the books of the Old Testament does 
not indicate that she is a being claiming by 
natural right any partieular influence, or 
that there should be merit in ol>eying or in- 
dulging her. Far less have we a warrant 
for worshipping ner. " I will greatly multi- 
ply thy sorrow and thy conception,** said the 
Creator to her ; " in sorrow thou shalt bring 
forth children ; and thy desire shall be to 
thy husband, and he shall rule over thee." 
There is not much foreshadow of supremacy 
in that sentence. And we are well assured 
that throughout the Jewish dispensation wo- 
man, f^r from dictating or controlline, was 
not allowed to have a will of her own. An 
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ejusode here and there proves that Eye's 
daughterB were worthy of her^and that they 
did a little in the beguiling line, principaUy 
to their husband's detriment, as Solomon, 
Ahab, Job, Samson and others knew to their 
cost, though sometimes an Abigail or an Es- 
ther showed a better s|)irit. But there ^as 
nothing like an acknowledged defference to 
the sex— 7on the contrary, there was scarcely 
a decent respect When Jehu, a prince and 
a warrior, saw wretUied Jezebel at the win- 
dow, his order waa^ " Throw her down ; ** 
and OTcr h^ corpse he exclaimed, " Go, see 
no.^ this <;ursed woman, and bury her ; for 
9hc ia a king's daughter J** The concession of 
the right of burial was«not made to the wo- 
man, but to the daughter of a king* Thus, 
notwithstanding that between, the ninth cen- 
tury B. C. and the nineteenth century of the 
present account there rises a greal arch of 
time, on the keystone of which we see wo- 
man sitting supreme, the ieet of the arph are 
nearly on a level. Jezebel suggests New Or- 
leans, and Jehu might have been a humble 
follower of Butler. Jezebel was, it is true, 
an u^ly old crone, but her treatment by the 
great charioteer is of kin to the modem out- 
rage on Beauty by " the Beast." 

If we refer to profane history, we find that 
the heathen woman ol uicient days was 
worse olT than the Jewish. The JRoman la- 
dy's condition has been carefully described 
by Gibbon, as follows : 

** According to the custom of antiquity, he 
(the Roman) bought his bride of her parents, 
and she fulfilled the coemptian by purchasing 
with three pieces of copper a just introduc- 
tion to his bouse and household deities. A 
Mcrifice of fruits was ofiercd by the pontiffs, 
in^he presence of ten witnesses; the con- 
tracting parties were seated on the same 
sheeptskin; they tasted a salt cake of /ar or 
rice;^ and this co/^arrea^Mm, which denoted 
the ancient food of Italy, served as an em- 
blem of their mystic union of mind and 
body. But this \mion, on the side of the 
woma^, was rigorous and unequal, and she 
renounced the name and worship of her 
Other's house to embrace a new servitude, 
decorated only by the title of adoption. A 
fiction of the law, neither rational nor ele- 
gaoty bestowed on the mother of a family 
(her proper appellation) the strange charac- 
ter! of sisters to her own children, and of 



daughter to her husband or mastei,who 
was invested with the plenitude of paternal 
power. By his Judgment or caprice her be- 
havior was approved, or censured* or chas- 
tised ; he exercised the jurisdiction of li^ 
and death; and' it was allowed that in t)^ 
oases of adultery or drunkenness' the sen- 
tence might be properly ipflicted, Sheae- 
quired and inherited for the sole profit oi 
her lord ; and so closely was woman defin- 
ed, not as a paima, but as a ihii^^ that if the 
original title were deficient she might be 
claimed, like other movables* by the i^ «nd 
possession of an entire year." 

And in a note the same ^tbor quotes 
Aulus Oellius as follows : 

*'Meteilu8 Numidicus, the censor, ao- 
knowlcdged to the Roman oeople, in a pub* 
lie oration, that had kind nature allowed us 
to exist without the help of woman, wo 
should be delivered from a very troublesome 
companion \ and he could recommend mat- 
rimony only as a sacrifice ot private pleasr 
ure to public duty." 

Hetellus and the Apostle Paul appear to 
have been much of the same mind on this 
head. 

But when we begin to reflect on women 
as they are shown in classic lore, it is not 
the Roman lady that we feel inclined to 
dwell on, but our memories instantly sum- 
mon up such brilliant names as Aspasia, Lais, 
Glycera. And here it would seem as if we 
came upon an oasis in the great desert— as if 
that glorious city ol old days, whose image, 
once suggested, will lead the mind captive, 
and distract it from a work-a-day theme— 
*'Wluit«'ertbe tale, 
So much its magic must o'er all prevail,'* 

— as if the renowned Athene, pre-eminent in 
so much of what is beautiful and noble, had 
also been pre-eminent in removing the disar 
bilities of women, and had anticipated the 
gentleness of Christianity by cultivating 
their minds, encouraging their talents, and 
venerating their opinions. If not worship, 
here they enjoyed equality with the other 
sex ; if the female sex itself did not exercise 
an absplute supremacy, its ipdividuals were 
recognized and celebrated according to their 
abilities and charms, riut no, this is only 
a specious fancy, striking at first, but no ex- 
ception* when sifted and examined. We 
prefer, however, not to put forward our own 
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STgament on ^is head, bot ratber to show 
bow fkr the instaxrce was thought to be fa- 
Torable to the rights of woqien by one of 
them6el\re8, and a clever one too .♦ 

" These woinen, whose names are linked 
with those of the greatest and wisest men of 
antiquity, were the outcasts of society— its 
admiration, its pride, and its sliame, the 
agents of its refined civiliKation, the instru- 
ments of its rapid moral corruption. 

**Bom in slavery, or sold to it, inhint cap- 
tives taken in war, or of a class too lowly 
to be recognfased as citi^ei^ by, the state, 
these victims of civil combinations, fore- 
doomed, by the accidents of their birth, or 
of their lives, to an inevitable social degra- 
dation, had one privilege incidental to their 
singular lot ; and of that they availed them- 
selves to the triumph of mind over station, 
and of usurping acquirement over establish- 
ed ignorance. They were not under the ban 
of tliat intellectual proscription which was 
reserved by the law for the virtuous and the 
chaste 

"The position of those Women was a false 
One, dangerous to the best hiterests of socie- 
ty ; and their privileges and their Influences 
(for rights Iheyhad none), though uncon- 
trolled by the lawgiver, and freely permitted 
by the conventional manners of the times 
tod country, became a deteriorating princi- 
ple, which worked out the political ruin of 
Greece through its moral depravity." 

After this, we will add nothing of our own 
concerning the Athenian women, but accept 
the dictum of our ^fted authority, the cham- 
pion of her sex. Prom her pages, however, 
we will take the liberty of extracting anoth- 
er passage, illustrative of the condition of 
women in the East : 

" The position of the woman of savage 
life, miserable as it may be, is less strikingly 
degraded than that of the females of those 
vast empires of the East which vaunt an 
antique origin, and in which the lights of a 
semi-civilization have^rrounded a traction, 
at least, of the species with the luxuries of 
wealth, and afforded something of the sem- 
blance of a social policy. Of the earliest 
\ condition of these widely extended nations 
nothing is known ; and the few scanty frag- 
ments of their history which have reached 



posterity show them as then already far re- 
moved from the rudeness of savage life. In 
these Iragments, the records of ages when 
civiKeatlon was as yet exclusively confined 
to Asia (the supposed cradle of the human 
species, and certainly the cradle of its writ- 
ten history), physical pressure of another 
character and origin is found to determine 
the servitude of woman, and to crush her 
under a slavery, if possible, more revohing 
than that of the mere savag^. 

••It is an awftil and heartrending act to 
raise the dark curtain which hangs before 
the * sanctuary of the women* througboot 
the great continent of Asia, and to penetrate 
the domestic holds of those vainglorious na- 
tions which arrogate to themselves the pre- 
cedence in creation, and date tlieir power and 
their policy from eras anterior to the written 
records of more civilized communities. In 
these states, on whose condition the passage 
of some thousands ol years has impressed 
no change, and in which the sufierings of one 
half the species have awakened no sympa- 
thy, may be discovered the most graphic il- 
lustrations of the tyranny of man and of die 
degradation of woman.** 

And, referring particularly to China, lK>th 
past and present, it is written : 

*' The female slave who, at the head of a 
band of inferior slaves, is dignified with 
the name of superior (adequate to that 
of wife), who has been purchase^ with gold, 
and may be returned if on trial not appro»T- 
ed, is not deemed worthy to eat at her mas- 
ter's table.** 

And so, whenever we can arrive fet any 
knowledge of the condition of women of 
old, whatever ihay have been their country, 
we find them in subjection— degrading 9u1>- 
Jeclion generally— to the male sex. Then 
the oldest antiquity passed away; Christ 
was incarnate in the world, was dead and 
buried, and rose again, and ascended into 
heaven, yet clouds and thick darkness were 
not immediately dispelled from woman's lot. 

Plutarch, as every student is aware, took 
some pains to set forth the merits of women 
of different nations. It is quite evident that 
in doing so he considered that he tvas put- 
ting in an apblogy, or a plea. He is the 
Mill of ancient days, and his interference 
proves that woman in his time suffered, or 
fimcied tliat she suffered, or was believed by 
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bim ^d bis disciples to suffer, grleyous 
wrong, and tbat the good that was in her 
was not appreciate by the times in which 
be wrote— 'that is to say, the latter end of 
the first and beginninir of the second centu- 
xy. As time rolled on, and barbanan king- 
doms were founded on tlie ruins of the Ro- 
man Empire^ woman's moral position ap* 
pears to have been a very subordinate one. 
Historians complain bitterly of the dai^ess 
of those periods ; but the glimmer that we 
get shows us woman still a lety humble if 
not a degraded i>eing. Her physical burden 
was greater or less, according: to the cus- 
toms of tribes; but legally and morally she 
was nowhere. At last we come upon the 
Round Table, and see the beginnings of 
cbiTSklry, which shone for a season only to 
be quenched in Baxon grossness and idola* 
try : that is, if it did shine, and if Arthur 
and bis Court was not an imagination of 
later years. As to Lombardy, as late as the 
sixth and seventh centuries, ** we incident- 
aUy leam that no woman was mistress of 
her own actions; she was under the mun- 
dhtm^ tbe legal protection or control of her 
fiitber, her brother, her husband, or, in their 
default, of the nearest male of her family, or 
even of the king; if she were injured, the 
pecuniary compensation went not to her, but 
to tbe person who exercised this mundlum 
over her—- in other words, to her owner." ♦ 
When we pass to other tribes and nations 
the picture is no better. The laws and cus- 
toms show plain^ that the honor and vir- 
tue of women were matters of small ac- 
count. Not only is there no concessions of 
rights or position to them, Imt there is no 
acknowledgment that they were due to them. 
• The world was quite satisfied that woman 
at an yrtfericr was in her right and natural 
{dace. WbateVer alleviation or benefit she 
enjoyed, she eijoycd by the flavor and con- 
d^cension of man, whose caprice might 
lead him sometimes to indulge her; but as 
to hsr grace being worth obtaining, there is 
not a vestige of such an idea I 

Thus it is abundantly clear that up to the 
rixth or seventh century of the years of oar 
Lord the sex all over the world; far fi-om en- 
joying worship, or precedence, or observance, 
waain an inferior and sometimes cruelly 
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base condition, aJlthoi^gh individual women 
had, by their charms or tneir talents, enslav* 
ed here and there their own admirers. But 
the time had now come when it was to ex- 
perience a rise in the world, when it was to 
become successively a protege and a toy, an 
equal, a power^ a glorified power, an idQl,a9 
okject of the wildest fimaticism. To trace 
the origin and early growth of this influence 
until we find it recognized as 4 leading ar- 
ticle of knightly &ith, would be a gratelhl 
task ; but we fear t^at to trace them accu- 
rately is now impossible. As far ss actual 
records guide us the aecount amounts nearly 
to this, yiz ; We lose sight of a moral Insect 
somewhere in the third century after Ohrist» 
and in the t^nth century find the same in- 
sect developed as a mixal butterfiy, the in- 
termediate grub state being a blank of 8eve» 
or eight centuries* Rutin ^e absence of 
positive history to gnide them, modem writ- 
ers have speculated, though not very widely^ 
on the probable circumstaaees and degrees 
of the transition. 

It has been said by some whose opinions 
are well w(»rthy of respect, that the germ of 
female ascendancy is to be traced among the 
Germans or Gauls. Tacitus says that tbe 
Germans thoi^ht there was something holjr 
in women, and that thc^ never despised 
their counsels nor neglected their answ^v. 
The toUowing anecdote, which may be 
thought to support the same view, we take 
fix)m an old translation of Plutarch's Essays * 

" Before the Gauls passed over the moun- 
tains called Alpes and held that part of Itaiiy 
which n^w they do inhabit, there tfose a 
great discord and dangerous sedition among 
them, whidi grew, in the end, to a civil 
war^ but when both armies stood embA- 
tailed arraigned, ready to fight, th^ wives 
put themselves in the very midst, between 
the armed troops, \xick the matter of differ- 
ence and controversie into their bands, 
brought them to accord and unity, and judg^ 
ed l^e querrell with such hidifiierent equity, 
and so to the c(mtentment of both parti, 
that there ensued a wonderfbl amity, and 
reciprocate good will, not only fW)m city to 
ci^, but aiso between house and house ; la- 
somuch that ever after they oonDnued this 
custom in all their oonsultationsi as well ot 
wsr as peace, to take the counsell and adr 
vice of their, wives; yea, to compose aod 
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pAcific all debates aod braules with their 
neigfaboars and allies, by the mediation of 
them, and therefore in that composition and 
accord which they made with Annibal, at 
Which time he passed through their city; 
ittnong other articles, this went for one: 
That in case the Gauls complained of any 
wrongs done unto them by the Carthagin- 
ians, the Carthaginian CaptaUies and Gov- 
emour which were hi tipaine should be the 
Judges between them; but contrariwise, if 
the Carthaginians pretended that the Gaules 
had wronged, them, tlie Gaul Dames should 
decide the querrell." 

The Germans, according to Sir W. Scott, 
who follows Tacitus, fought In the presences 
of their women, who, with dishevelled hair 
rubbed into the mdee, thereby exciting tlie 
valor of the warriors to its highest effort 
The females, by a natural instinct, admired 
and pr6t<Brred those whom they had seen dis- 
tinguishlng themselves in fight, and so they 
became the Judges and the rewarders of 
achievements. 

But we confess that this reasoning does 
not satisfy us. If this cause would account 
for woman's elevation, she would have begun 
to rise long before the Germans were heard 
of, (br in all savage or primitive wars there 
must have been too many contests of which 
women were spectators; and the tame of 
exploits produces as greater greater impres- 
sion bn the female mind than the view of the 
exploits themselves. The deeds, therefore^ 
of early days which woman might not wit- 
ness, she would certainly know by report, 
and appreciate; yet her appreciation of 
them never seems to have done her much 
good. The Indian squaws revile the cow- 
it-ds of the tribe, and admire the great war- 
riors— still they are only squaWs. When the 
women of Israel answered one another as 
they played, and said, '* Saul has slain his 
titousands, and David his ten thousands,*' 
though their *' damnable iteration" drove 
Saul mad, and sent David into exile after 
several narrow escapes fk-om assaslnatlon, it 
does not appear that ihey theipselvcs took 
anything by their clamor. We have all been 
taught that the Iiacedemonlan and Roman 
mothers fostered tha devoted valor of the 
two nations ; and Wc cannot doubt that they 
criticised and &vored it ; still they remained 
only as the Roman women, whose condition 



Gibbon, as above quoted, has described. The 
learned Henry Hallam puts forward another 
^theory, and maintains that the treament of 
woman must improve as civilization ad- 
vances, and will be, in every nation, pro- 
portioned to the degree of refinement But, 
according to this rule, there would hav<< 
been a certain chivalry in the most advanced 
of ancient nations; and, as we have been 
growing more and more refined since the 
days of Edward III., it would fallow that 
woman's position, instead of declining, as it 
has done, would have continued, and if pos- 
sible improved, up to the present day. Look, 
however, at the facts. Butlerstalks about in 
whole skin, and with the rank of a general 
oflJcer, defying opinion. In the fourteenth 
century a thousand knights would singly 
have gone in quest of him, immediately af^ 
ter hearing of his proceedings, and his mouth 
would have been stopped and his soul sent 
to Hades as soon as an avenger could get 
within a lance's length of him. On this side 
the Atlantic, if we have not reached the 
point of tolerating brutality toward women, 
we have, by many infallible signs, abated in 
our homage to them. We cannot, therefore, 
quite accept Mr. Hallara's doctrine as ex- 
planatory of the phase of woman's history 
into which we are enquiring. 

Our own belief is, that although mere civ- 
ilization could never have produced the ef- 
fects which we are contemplating, civiliza- 
tion, accompanied by the spread of tha- 
Ohristian religion, might, and did, give risa- 
to it The nation which could approve the 
maxim pareere mtfjecUs^ would, by an expan-* 
sion of Its principle, exercise at least tor« 
bearance toward woman ,- but it required a 
knowledge of the doctrines of Christ to con- • 
ceive the principle which was alterwarda 
pushed to such a marveloCM extreme. As 
goon as men learned to beHeve in the beat- 
itudes, and to see in meekness^ poorness oT 
spirit, and earthly inability, marks for tfaa 
faror of God, tlieir toleration fbr women 
probably grew into respect; and. the wish ta 
uphold them whom. God regarded- with fa- 
vor would suggest the protection of fhem. 
Allow for the enthusiasm, with which a new 
and popular creed la ofiien followed to tha 
pitch of ridicule, aikl for the superstilioua 
elements which are to-be expected when tba 
world is shaking off an aid and induing a 
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new belief, and we have 8ome plausible con- 
ccptioa of tW mode in which our fathers* 
minds were acted upon so as to assign to 

' woman her place in the system of chivalry. 
What pure and sober Christianity would 
have done for women may be learned froip 
Bt Paul's First Epistle to Timothy, chapter 
.2d, verse 11, to the end of the chapter : "X^et 
the woman learn in silence with all subjec- 
tion. But I suffer not a woman to teach, nor 
to usurp authority over the man, but to be in 
silence. For Adam was first formed, then 
Eve. And Adam was not deceived, but the 
woman being deceived was^n the trans- 
gression. Notwithstanding she shall be sav- 
ed in child-bearing, if they continue in faith 
and charity and holiness with sobriety." 
But Christianity, instead of being pure and 
sober, was engrafted, a? we know, on some 
very ignorant and willful stocks. As a gen- 
eral rule, conversion was only a compromise. , 

^Nations, like individuals, accepted tlie new 
religion with a proviso in favor of their be- 
setting sins. The European nations held 
last by war and violence, but acted them now 
for the glorv of God instead of for the in- 
dulgence of their own savage passions. On 
the other hand, they conceded the confesf 
sion that hitherto their usage of the gentler 
, sex had been unwarrantably severe. The 
blessed Redeemer was the son of David and 
of Josepli in the name only, but he was tru- 
ly and literally bom of a woman. And this 
highest indication of Divine favor towards 
the sex was in conformity with those Chris- 
tian teachings which sanction as blessings 
many of woman^s attributes. Though the 
practice, therefore, of patience, meekness, 
temperance and forgiveness was more than a 
warrior could stoop to, he was pleased to 
compound with religion by admiring andex- 

•toUbg these virtues in the weaker sex. And 
here were the beginnings of a reaction— a 
Rjaction whose force must be measured, not 
by the power which produced it, but by the. 
contrary force which had prevailed before. 
By how much it was perceived that woman, 
bies8»ed of Goa, had been degraded and en- 
BUved by man, by so much it was felt, and 
sworn by the holy rood, that she should be 
exalted and compensated. She was to get 
not only her own, but her own with usury. 
Forty centuries of arrears were to be paid up 
to the fair creature. Men heaped Ossa on 



Pelion to form a homage worthy her accep- 
tance, and believed that they had come short 
of her desert. With this revolution woman 
*herself had little to do. Intrinsically she re- 
mained much what she had ever been. 8he 
was translated, not transformed. She had 
been the Pagan*s victim and thrall She was 
the Christianas idol and mistress. 

Inclination, no doubt, powerfully second- 
ed the sense of duly. Men, having once tned 
the experiment, rejoiced to find a natural, 
passion elevated to a noble sentiment. Em- 
ulation was excited and fostered on both 
sides. Woman strove to approach the per- 
fection that was ascribed to her ; ascertained 
and practiced the virtues and graces that be- 
came her sex ; and shed over domestic and 
public life a brightness and tenderness whidh 
had never been seen in the world before. 
Man, to render himself worthy of his divin- 
ity, became, in principle, if not always in 
practice, a combination of dazzling qualties 
and virtues. A new refinement began to 
improve manners. Courtesy, condescension, 
and subordination were found not only to 
be no detriment to the valor of a knight, but 
to add tenfold lustre to that valor. 

Whatever may have been the facts of the 
transition fVom the state assigned her by St. 
Paul, we find that in tlie days of Arthur and 
of Charlemange, woman had already attain- 
ed to some consideration; and the few 
glimpses that we get of her between that 
period and the period of the Crusades, when 
her exaltation may be said to have been 
fairly established, though not yet at its height, 
show that she is gi-adually ascending m the 
social scale. Her halcyon days may be said 
to have been contemporary with Edward 
III. and his glorious son. And about that ■ 
penod we are enabled to see and appreciate 
her worship and renown; for we have chron- 
iclers who delight in details of knightly acts 
and magnificence. 

However obscure may be the causes and 
progress of her power, there is no doubt or 
darkness about the height and glory to which 
it attained. Malffre the impiety, folly, and 
extrava^nce which are proved along witii 
it, the fact of her ascendancy and thecircum- 
^tances thereof are elaborately and indelibly 
stamped on the pages of the histories of the 
middle ages. The love of Go& and of the la- 
diet was the prime motive of erery true 
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knight in his course of chivalry. To thi9 he 
publicly and solemnly devoted himself. The 
ladies occupy the second place in the sent- 
ence, but it is to be feared that their prophets 
far outnumbered the prophets of the Lord. 
We ourselves believed before we examined, 
and we doubt not most of our readers now 
believe, that the expression above qno'ed, 
however screat its impropriety, was simply a 
fac/an deparler^ without serious signification, 
and that the religious fkith of those days, 
when siAed, would be found to be sound and 
pure. But lo I when, in the hope of proving 
this, we begin to turn over the books 
and chronicles of chivalry, we are startled 
by the information that among some at least, 
and those persons who exercised a wide- 
spread influence, the worship of the ladies 
was literally a religion. 

Hear the doctrine of La Dame des Belles 
Couslnes, a burning and a shining light in 
the days of chivalry. She held, as touching 
V amour de Dive et des Dames^ that ** the one 
should not go on (ne dewU point offer) with- 
out the other, and the lover who comprehen- 
ded how to serve a lady loyally teas saved f** 
And 8t Palaye, in his " Memoires sur la 
Cheyalerie," hesitates not to accept this as a 
serious article of the faith of a knight. Speak- 
ing of the education of gentle youth, he says, 
** The first lessons given to them had refer- 
ence principally to the love ot God and of 
the ladies— that (s to say, to religion and to 
gallantry. If one can credit the chronicle of 
Jean de Saintre, it was generally the ladies 
who undertook the duty of teaching them 
at one and the same time t?ieir catechism and 
the art of love. But in like manner, as the re- 
ligion which was taught was accompanied 
by puerilities and superstition, so the love of 
the ladies, which was prescribed to them, 
was full of refinement and fanaticism.*' La 
Pame des Belles Couslnes was, we venture 
to hope, an extreme ritualist, claiming for 
her pet observances a merit which the great 
body of worshippers did not quite concede 
to them. Moderate believers may have been 
free from tiie sin of absolute and confessed 
idolatry. Still, whether the service ot the 
fair sex was or was not regarded ky them as 
a relijEioue duty, it is certain that they enter- 
tained rery strong opinions concerning it. 
The general maxim, according to Sir Kenelm 
Digby, was, ** iVrtfu e9t tout fumneur a eU gui 



honneur a dame ne rtfifre ; ** and the same au- 
thor quotes the poet Chaucer to the follow- 
ing eflfect: "Women are the cause of all 
knighthood, the mcreaae of worship, and of 
all worthiness, courteous, glad axjd merry, 
and true in every wise." Gassier, in hia 
** Histoire de la Chevalerie Francaise," speak- 
ing of the romancers or troubadours, has the 
following : — 

" Many knights are numbered among these 
poets. To consecrate his heart and his 
homage to a mistress, to live for her exclu- 
sively, for her to aspire to all the glory of 
arms and of the virtues, to admire her per- 
fections and assure to them public admira- 
tion, to aspire to the title of her servant and 
her slave, and to think himself blessed if, in 
recompense of so great a love, and ot so great 
efforts, she deign to accept them ; in a word, 
to serve his lady as a kind of divinity whose 
favours cannot but be the prize of the no- 
blest sentiments, a divinity who cannot be 
loved without respect, and who cannot be 
respected without love— this was one of the 
principal duties of every knight, or of who- 
soever desired to become one. The imagin- 
ation sought to exalt itself with such a 
scheme ot love ; and by forming heroes, it 
^the scheme of love, we presume) gave reali- 
ty to all the flights of the poet's imagination 
of that time. The lair whose charms and * 
whose merit the knights-troubadours cele- 
brated, those earthly j^ddesses of chivalry, 
welcomed them with a winning generosity, 
and often repaid their complinicnts with 
tender favours. ... It is easy to under- 
stand that, love and war being the spring of 
all their actions, some celebrated the deeds 
of arms which had rendered so many brave 
knights illustrious, while others sang of the 
beanty, the graces, and the charms of their 
ladies, and of the tender sentiments with 
which the ladies had inspired them." 

St. Palaye, speaking of the duties of 
kidghts, remarks, "It was one of the capital 
points of their institution on no account to 
speak ill of ladies, and on no account to al- 
low any one in their presence to dare to 
speak ill of ladies." In a note he saya, 
"This is, of all the laws of chivalry, that 
which was maintained at all times with the 
greatest rigour among the French nobiH^." 
"If a virtuous datne," says Brantome, as 
quoted by St Palaye, "desire to maintain 
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her podtioa by meaDS oCbis valor and oon- 
'Staixcy, her seryant b? no m^ans grudges hia 
life to sopport and defend her, if she runs 
the least hazard In the world, either as re- 
gards her life, or h^r honour, or in case any 
evil may have been said of her; as I have 
seen in our court many who have silenced 
fdanderers who have dared t» detract trom 
their mistresses and ladies, whom by thQ 
du^ and laws ot chivalry we are bound to 
serve as champions in their troubles." 

''By the customs of Burgundy a young 
maid couid sav^ the life of a criminal if she 
met hin^ by accident, for the first time, going 
to execution, and asked him in marriage.'* 
"Is it not true," asks Marchangy, " that the 
oimiBal who can interest a simple and vir- 
tuous maid, so as to be chosen for a husband, 
Is not so guilty as he may appear, and that 
extenuating circumstances speak secretly in 
his favour?** Again, "Tl^e greatest ene- 
mies to the feudal system have acknowledg- 
ed that the preponderance of domestic man- 
oers was its essential characteristic. In the 
early education of youth women were rep. 
resented as the object of respectful love, and 
the dispensers of happiness." * 

It is not necessary to adduce turther proof 
of the eminence to which, morally, woman 
was exalted. Her empire was notorious and 
onchallenged. All writers of those UP^s 
celebrate it, and in recent times it has been 
att^ed by the charming pen ot Scott and 
by th^ sneer of Qibbon.t The theory of the 
worship is beyond dispute ; but it may be 
bterestlng to examine how the practice of 
chivalry accorded with its profession, and 
whether the power and position of the sex 
were substantially as dazzling as speculation 
represented them. Upon reflection we shall 
probably all admit that they were sa For 
though the phase of lady- worship most fhmil- 
iar to us Is seen in the practice of the knights- 
errant, to whose \ agarics a certain amount 
of ridicule attaches, there is ample evidence 
of a real, practical, established female ascen- 
dancy. The wandering or the soldier knight 
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would vattnt tbe charms and virtues of a 
mistress whose &vour he might or might not 
wear,* and enforce the acknowledigment of 
them with the point of his lance ; he would 
draw hia aword for the deliverance of a cap- 
tive lady, or to redress a Udy's wrong ; bu^ 
independently of the effects ^ffeal or fancied 
passion, inctependently of acts of individual 
compassion, or generosity, or condescension, 
the sex, as such, undoubtedly ^dexpeiienca 
anci exercise the benefits ^d the powenp 
which the knight's profession assigned to it. 
In proof of this be it remembered that a lady 
never hesitated to lay her commands upon a 
knight, whether specially dei^oted to .her 
service or not, and that it was imperative 
upon the knight to obey hoTj except the 
cop[imand should unfortunately be. iucom- 
patible with hia devoir to his own elected la- 
dy, to his sovereign, or to a brother in arms. 
Confiicting orders and duties thus sometimes 
placed an unhappy knight in a " fix ;" and 
so delicate a|i afi!air was it, that when he had 
the opportunity of obtaining advice he gen- 
eraUy submitted himself to the decision of ^ 
court of honour. The expressed approba- 
tioa Qf a noble or beautiful lady, whether 
dame or demoiselle, was f^e. The ladies 
could and did soften and exalt the charao- 
tera ot knights and the sentiments ofknight-* 
hood generally. " They can eyea impart/* 
says Digby , " noble and generous sentiments, 
so that their power exceeds that of kings^ 
who can grant only the titles of nobility.*** 
7he excessive exerdons of this power by vain 
or. indiscreet women are proofb of the jccaly 
ty of the power, if not very creditably to the 
ladies cpncemed. There is the stoiy of the' 
lady who sent her shij^ to a knight, and bade | 
him combat, with this bnly for armour, in the 
mdee of harnessed knights. The fine fellow 
vindicated l|er opinion of jiis valour, and pro- 
claimed her inhumanity to after ages, by 
^resting the victory from his armed oppo- 
nents, though he was fearfiiUy slashed and 
gored in so doing. In return for the trifling 
service, he requested the owner to wear the 
blood-stained shift in public as an outer giir- 
ment, which she with a complhneniary speech 
undertook to do, and which ^he did. Thb 
well-known story of the knight bringing a 
lady*s glove out of the den of lions, and 
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other anecdotes scattered about the annals 
of chivalry, and setting forth most periloos 
adventnres wantonly imposed by ladles on 
knights, also illustrate the argument It is 
consolatory to know that in these last instan- 
ces tiie knights, after performing their devoir, 
renounced the service of the exacting ladies, 
and obtained the general approbation by so 
doing ; for these merciless ladies were not in 
harmony with the true ^irit of chivalry, 
which " even gave warning to women not to 
forget the softness and humanity of their 
character, in requiring any unreasonable 
service of danger ftom a knight'' But, to 
pass beyond Instances of the abuse of the 
power of the sex bjr individuals, we have 
historicid evidence Uiat the peiil or require- 
ments of ladles were sufficient to interrupt 
military operations, and temporarily to utdte, 
tor their especial service, contending armies. 
The story of the ladies of Heaux, however 
well known, may, we hope, be here repeated 
without fear of its prbving tedious. 

France and England were at war: the 
former country had sufi^red cruel loss and 
humiliation firom the armies of the Black 
Prince, and to its troubles from abroad were 
added disaffection and rebellion at home. 
The peasantry of Brie had risen upon the no- 
bles, who were unable tosnppi*essthe rising, 
and they were ravaging the country in large 
band« committing the most frightful atro- 
cities on noblemen and knights and on their 
ladies. Panic-stricken and horror-stricken, a 
(^rowd of helpless dames and young children 
fled before this jacquerie, and some of the 
greatest ladies in France, married and unmar- 
ried, and children of quality were assembled 
at Meaux under the flection ot the Duke 
of Orleans. The Duchess of Normandy was 
there, and the Duchess of Orle&ns, with 
three hundred oth^r ladies • but the Duke 
had not the means of defending them against 
such a n^i^hty rabble as the peasants were 
becoming. The insurgents of Brie were 
Joined by those ofValois, and another crowd 
was advancing from Paris. Altogether, about 
nine thousand of them were in motion, while 
the garrison of Meaux was but a handflil of 
knights and men-at-arms. The danger was 
imminent, and the terror and misery of the 
ladies and the desperation of the scanty gar- 
rtoon of Meaux* nay be tfrne^dj^Ax E/rety 
Mttrbrought nearer the 6me witen tfeey wef« 



to be at the ipercy of a brutal m<>b— all was 
lamentation and aflHght At this disiB the 
Caytal de Buch, who was in the service of 
the King of England, was returning from an 
expedition, and happened to be at Gbalons 
with the Comte de Foix. There these gal- 
IsAt knights got word of the miserable strait 
In which the I*reiich ladies were. Foist- 
ing their national animosities, remembering 
only that a flock of trembling women were 
exposed to the violence of the Jacquerie, 
they started without hesitadon to the rescue. 
They numbered about sixty lances, while the 
peasants counted their thousands; Ikit that 
considerations did not trouble them — they 
thought only of the fliir fugitives and their 
danger. Happily they reached Meaux before 
the rabble ; and it may be imagined how re- 
lieved the ladies were at the appearance of 
the bravo little band, and how gratified tbey 
were at such devotion. 

The peasantry, who had increased in num- 
bers at eveiy step, were not long in arrivih^ 
audit would appear that there waa either 
poltroonery or treachery within, fbr the 
wretched inhabitants opened die gates, and 
in swarmed the whole motley fbrce, filling 
the streets ; but the market-place at Meaux 
was, it seems, a kind of citadel, defensible 
after the town was in the enemy*s hands. 
The river Mame nearly surrounds it, leaving 
but a small flront to guard. It Wsa here thai 
the ladies were Iodised, and it was from 
hence that they saw thek blood-thirsty pur* 
soers advancin(c through the streets of the 
town. Their only hope was In the little 
band of knights and warriors; as long as 
they lived no woman would be molested, but 
if they should be overborne and slain by this 
vast multitude, as seem^ not imprppable, 
these helpless delicate beings would be i^ 
the mercy of the insurgents. The emei^gen- 
cy was a dreadful one for all. The good 
knights, however, were equal to the occa- 
sion. liike wis^ soldiers they did not watt to 
be attacked by the banditti, but went out to 
meet them in one company, as if they had 
beeirbrolfaerstiL anaainstaad ot being tke 
servants of hostile sovereigns. Ttidr kn^t- 
ly^vows had bOiMd them to the servlee of 
God and the ladies, and they were all there- 
fore united for the time in the execution of 
their higkflttdii ties, l^osigBSMdbattlMcte 
uioal^proeeediiig enmf](p^^iti^tid9B of ttat 
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field were now all going forth together in a 
sorice of the greatest danger and reaponsi- 
Wlity ; side by side fluttered the bannera of 
Orleans and ofFoix and the pennon of the 
Gaptal de Buch ; and their valour met the re- 
ward which all true hearts would desire for 
it, although the throbbing bosoms in the 
market-place dared not expect so glorious a 
result Thesight of this firm and well-ap- 
pointed array, small though it was, caused 
the foremost of the rabble to hesitate and to 
drawback a little : where-upon the knights 
allowed them not a minute to recover, bat 
chaiged home, using their spears and swords 
m such fiishion that the banditti, losing all 
their assurance, turned about and commenc- 
ed a retreat, which soon became an utter 
roQL In their confbsion they fell one over 
another and prevented anything like resist- 
ance, so that the gentlemen had only to cut 
tbeni down or to drive them before them 
like a herd of beasts, and clear the town of 
them. They were absolutely tired wi^i slay- 
ing, and threw them in great heaps into the 
nver. Indeed they might have slain all had 
they been so minded, and, as it was, the 
fil&Qghter vfM prodigious. 

Thus did Iheladi^' peril outweigh all 
other con^derations with these gallant 
knights, and thus did chivalry dare and do 
for the dames^ deliverance. 

We extract the following from "The 
Broad Stone of Honour " : 

''Before a tournament, the candidates 
hung up their shields in some public place : 
and if one of them was known to have spo- 
ken lightly of any woman, she had only to 
toech ttie shield in token of demanding jus- 
tice. It was not a duel which ensued : but 
the knight guilty of this defamation was 
beaten sonndly by his peers tant et Umgue- 
merU qu^U erie mereg attx dames a haute voiz 
UMement que chaseun Voye en promesaant que 
jamak nehty^ adciendra d*en mesdice on viQ- 
(dnement parler,^ 

The same book has — 

••It appears from the treatise which Itcne 
d'Anjou wrote on the form ot toumaiAient 
that, bcfbre commencing, the king ot arms 
WW to lead some great knfght or squire be- 
fore the women, and to say, Thrfce noble 
and redoubted knight, or thrice noble and 
ifcntle squire, as it is always the custom of 
UDmen to hare & cotnpassionate heart, those 



who are assembled in this company in order 
to behold the tournament which is to be held 
to-morrow,* make known their pleasure that 
the combat before their eyes must not be too 
violent, or so ordered that they cannot bear 
assistance in need. Therefore, they com- 
mand the most renowned knight or squire of 
the assembly ,whoever he may be,to bear right 
to-morrow, on the end of a lance, this pres- 
ent ecBuvre-ch^f, tn otder that when any one 
should be too grievously pressed, he may 
16wer this eomvre-chitf oyer the crest of those 
who attack him, who must immediately 
cease to strike, and not dare to touch thehr 
adversary any more ; for frpm this hour, dur- 
ing the rest of that day, Che women take hlni 
under their protection anU sale-guard." 

** Ther was a sore assaut and a perylous^*^ 
says Proissart, speakiug of the siege of NeA 
Castle, belonging to the Earl of Salisbury, by 
the Scots ; ** ther might a ben sene many no- 
ble dedes on both partes. Ther was wlthfit' 
present the noble Countesse of Salysbury,' 
the most sagest and fayrest lady of all Eng- 
land. This noble lady comforted them great- 
ly within, for by the regarde of such a lady, 
and by her swete comforting, a man ought 
to be worthe two men at nede.** ' 

Sidney ♦ was of opinion that Edward IV. 
deserved the first place among the English 
kings, not for Uiathe had gained a kingdom,' 
not that he had awed the crafty Lewis, 

**■ But only, for this worthy knight dvnt proye ^ 
To lo»e his crown rather than &U hU love.*^ 

Bqjacdo, defending Boland. and Renaud^, 
wtio fi£^ for the l9?e of ABg«Uque> says — 

**H6 wb0 bam never feR wliftt they eadur* 
ed may biam* two iUnstiloiia barona wh<> 
fight withaaoh Auy, and who ought to have 
so honoured each other, being bom of &e 
same blood, and proftwdag tiiie same laith,. 
above aH the 8on» of Miloa wfho provoked 
the combat; but he that knows the power, 
which impelled them will excuse this knyght. 
Itt toothrit Is stronger thaa prudence and wis- 
dom. Neither art nor reAectioa can efiect it. 
Tbeie is no ceoiedy against it, aa there ia; 
ikme agahist death.*^ ' 



** Forgive us our debts," is the prayer ot 
every selfish man ; but he makes others who 
owe hhn pay to the uttermost fhrthing. 

♦Digbj. 
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Thb night WAS dark, dre&rj, staiiefis, rai* 
cidal. The wind moaned and sighed through 
the skeleton trees and around the eayes of 
the houses, as though wailing forth the most 
moum^l dirge for the dead and dying. The 
rain, accompanied with sleet, poured down 
pitilessly upon the starved and frozen poor, 
And the "little bare-feet'^ that» houseless, 
wandered up and down the streets, while 
It pattered against t^e windows of the rich 
and haughty, as if to remind them of the 
au£fering outside. On this same night, this 
*^tri$tenochef'* a iair young bride and a noble 
bridegroom stood at the altar, but the storm 
raged so furiouriy that it was with difficult 
^y could follow the priest, and they scarce- 
ly knew when to respond. Ood forbid that 
this night shotdd be indicatLve of their lives. 
At the same hour a millionaire sat by the dy- 
ing couch of an only child. He would have 
bought the Angel of Death with his gold, 
but he could not. Unseen, this sable visit- 
or—this leveler of mankind— sk>wly but 
surely wended his way along the busy but 
BOW deserted thoroughfares of the day. He 
enters the house without ringing or disturb- 
ing the richly-dressed porter who is inmost 
dozing at the door, and as he presses the 
velvet tapestry no sound or noise is given 
fbrClL He asoeadi the gently wiadingstairs, 
and ilawly psMS the^diaidy. lighted oorrldor, 
until he reaefaea the chamber of death. Be 
eators, but neither the low sobs and psayers 
0^ a ttoiher^ breiddng heart, sor the«f;en* 
ised moaaa and pedtiaaa of a fu-ond Hither 
iftove him to pity. He has come with his 
ley hand to take the lamb ft-oai tkea>M,aad 
not an o^ceaa of lears or a mMttoa of .prayers 
could thwart him in his crart design. To- 
night the maniao is raving of " home, sweet 
kooM,'* but no mare shall ralaming reason 
restore him to the vacant chair, or ^e ^'love^ 
ones who miss hini at home.** To-night the 
^Isoner's chains clank and give forth an 
unearthly sound, as, pacing up and down 
his narrow cell, he gazes wearily through 
Usfrated bars into " Oimmeriaa darkness,** 
(100) 



and wonders if the " morrow '* will never 
dawn that is to bring him release. To-night 
gay soimds of revelry break forth upon the 
midnight air from yon building, and con- 
trast strangely with the fearful storm that 
rages without. 

**Byef look lOTe to «jm wbich tpeak agaia. 
And all goes merry m a marriage beU.*^ 

'* On with the dance,** is their motto. What 
care Uiey for the groans of the dying, or the 
salvation of the dead ? To-night an humble 
follower of Ohrist harangued a handfhl of 
people, and proclaimed, in trumpet tones, 
'* Bepent ye and be baotised, and ye shall be 
saved.*' Do they heed him or not! To- 
night, when all the world is at rest^the half- 
starved, thinly-clad miser steals forth in the 
rain and darkness, and unearths his iU-gottea 
gold, counts it over and over again with un- 
feigned delight, and then returns to his pal- 
let of straw to dream of his golden, hidden 
treasure. To-night a vessel richly freighted, 
not only with wealth from the Indies, and 
precious stones from the mines of Gk>lconda, 
but with human souls, attempts to ride the 
stormy waves, and battle with the raging 
elements. Oh, God, there is but one who 
has said to the troubled waters ^ be still,*' 
and the vessel, with its rich argo^, Is dashed 
in pieces by the fury of the storm. The an- 
gry waves engulf it and its crew in their 
eager embrace, and nothing remains to tell 
the tale of sorrow, but a few shattered tim- 
bers floating down the stream of life. Ob, 
watchers from afar, extinguish your beacons 
in the light-house, take down the Orms from 
the sea-side. Call back the life-beats; now 
let your tears be shed ; now let your bearte 
send forth a wail, and suspend your night- 
watches, fbr th^r will never come liome 
sgain. To-night hostilities have ceased for 
awhile — the dead and dying strew the battle- 
field, and make night hideous with their un- 
earthly groans. "Oh, Liberty, what ex- 
cesses are commiUied in thy name'* — and 
now, while "somebody's darling** Is breatb- 
inff his halt with no kind hand to jpve him 
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one oooHn^ dratigbi, or perebumse is locked 
in the cold embrace of death, with his pale 
hce nptamed to beaven, whence his spirit 
baefled, while a sweet smile sUll lingers up- 
on It, a fond mother, a sister dear, a young 
wife, or a betrothed is offering np a prayer 
for his safe return ; but he will return no 
more. t*o-night the fire-bells ring out their 
rode alarm, and frightftilly startle the sleep- 
ing world from their couches, where they 
dreamt of safety. They awake to find them- 
selTee sorrotmded by hungry flames which 
are ready to devour them as they leap in 
terrific r^ldiCy firom one building to another. 
The noble firemen alone retain their self 
possesion, ad know how to bear them- 
selves in this hour of peril. Boldty aad 
fearl^sly they ascend the bidders and enter 
Aecrambling, tottering buildings and resctie 
the half-tsdffbcated himates. To-night the 
wfly, cnrfty diplomat hurriedly paces his 
diambef as be ponders over some pet scheme 
which, if successfbl, shall place a crown 
upon his brow, and which, should it ftdl, 
^hall band shackles upon his bands and fbet, 
or the gufUotine upon his throat Terrible 
odds are against him — he knows it— but df«- 
perate endd require desperate means. To- 
night some poor dammtse, who made her 
obeisance amidst the deafening applanse of 
a crowded theater. Is shivering in her rude 
garret, and gathers more closely around her 
her threadbare shawl to protect her from 
(he sleet and rain tliat beat in upon her 
through Ae broken panes of an apology for 
a window. To-night the young, brilliant, 

and beautifbl •^star*' of Theater has 

abruptly left the " gi-ecn-room," that was 
thronced with a set of e«ger, heartless flat- 
terers, itpOB the plea Of ht>adaehe. Rushing 
past tiiem all, with not even a look of re- 
cognition, rtie seeks the quiet and dsiimess 
of her own chamber, and, in the agony of 
despiir, throws herself upon her conah to 
dremi of and weep over the ** loved and 
lest," wfio had promised to be hers ** for all 
fioie,*' bat who cruelly deserted her, and in 
the sprlag-tlioe led another bride to the 
4ter. Oh r men of the world t bow little do 
yon tUok on tlie sores you leava behind. 
Whidi rankle dec^), and which, bafflhig bH 
mcdtoa) skill, ralbse to be cured; for ** who 
can minister to a mind dknased,** or bid the 
B|i tosodleacAitif ff^ i<e8tojie tfa&^rijigitiniB 



to &e heart? Alas ! it is not in the power 
of inan ; but yet, you regard the betrayal 
and desertion of htiman hearts as lightly as 
a (^dld does the destruction of its pretty 
baubles. They are only toys — trifles— but 
to be worn, to be carelessly tossed aside lb 
snit the caprice of the possessor. This Is 
the fhtal rock upon which so nwny am 
wrecked. Ah, you know wA, iMoutiarti, 
d&M^man of the world, what woe and heafl- 
ache you have left in your path. You know 
not to what reckletsness and despair your 
oniel desertion haa consigned the &m fomi 
heart that adored you. Weep not, sweet 
one, 

**Thy fkte Is tbecommon fiite ^ all, 
IPor iBto mA Itfc tome ntia most ftl, 
Scn^ dtflw AM* be dark MMl dieaif .^* 

But amidst all this heterogeneous mass 
there was one heart sadder than all the ferity 
one that wotild have weloomed death rather 
thMi dwell in the living sepulchre she di4 
Her chains were none the less galling b#- 
cause golden, atid, ttke the pbor caged bird, 
eihe fretted against th^bars of herprisoB, 
and pined for the freedom-^he hill-tops — tiie 
stara-'the beyond— the Impossible— fbr thait 
happiness which, alas I could never be hers. 
This sad, sad heart beat within the bosom of 
as proud, as haughty, as peerless a beauty as 
ever queened it over ^e lords of ereattott. 
Bhe was t child-bride, bartered for gold^-^ 
human soul glren to the keeping of another 
for so many dollars and cents — paid cash 
down upon deMveiy of propertT-*^lthodt 
her consefit^wlthdnt her heart OhHea?es1 
wheft will this great moral deformity, fliii 
traffic to human beings for gold cease ? Oaa 
there be noHiing sAcred from the debartng hi- 
flneoce of money f Are human hearts ever 
to be welded In the scales with the goldeft 
trash, and, regardless Of all foelinic or pref- 
erence, be treated as so much soulless, inan- 
imate marfalO" 'to be tlhipped aoeordiiig to 
order, and delivered npeo prompt paymentt 
(Ptvf pa^erUhe^k, I suggest that they be care- 
M\y placed in boxes, wHh sofllcieBt aur (or 
oM) to snstafn life, mailed ''right aide a^ 
with care," <" C. O. D.,** in large caps, (afttal 
three) and then expressed, by the fastest line, 
to whoever makes the '^highest bid.**) 

Tu«night su^ an one sat in a riobly-fViT- 
niihed chamber, wrapped in a crimson Ca^ 
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mubterobtthchmiire, A brigbt fire btnrned 
cosily in tbe grata; velvet tapestry covend 
the floor and gave forth no sound when her 
daintily slippered ^t pressed it, as she now 
excitedly and honied^ paced her chamber 
ioor. 8be thanked Heaven that she oould 
xlaim the stUl, sOent hours of the waning 
night as her own. Then, at least, she could 
lock herself in h^r own private apartooents, 
and kt those tears flow, which in the day 
BittBt be forced back Irom the lids to which 
Ibey woold tqMiog^ Yes, '*a little weeping 
would ease her breaking, bursting heart; '* 
and here, fisee ta wear the mood that suited 
her best, she would e^joy the luxury of 
tears. For is^there one grown so callous 
who has not, at some period, felt wfai^ a re- 
U«i it was to weep? I Ween not. The 
costliest pictures and statuary adorned her 
waUs, and the maygnlfieent mirror opposite 
aad upon th^ mantle reflect*^ back contin- 
uaUy the Image of her sad, pale but beauti- 
fol &oe. A precious UttM» Canary, which 
ibe called *' Sunbeam," was suspended fVom 
the costly chandler; and as the unwelcome 
, light Btreaoked into its liitle eyes, it poured 
for^ the most exquisite warble, aa if to con- 
sole its broken-hearted mistr^s. (Btraogely 
^noogb, it i» said to be a fact that these little 
CAgied l^rds trill forth their sweetest notes 
.when they are suffering the most excrucia- 
ting pain.) A beautiful Italian greyhound, 
.whose $tMguet was *^PeUte,*' was asleep 
upon a crimson Lama wool mat, and a superb 
Kew Foundland, known as "Fitz James,'* 
4osed upon the Turkish rug at her feet, but 
now and then opened his eyaaaad anxiously 
watched his mistress as she walked back and 
jforth^md threw herself into her easy-chair, 
as If be divined what was going on in her 
isestless heart Low divans, ]ounges« and 
May-chairs of ^imson brocateUe,set in rose- 
wood, crowded the room and gave to it that 
4oiee fyr nienU b^U which is so peculiarly 
imvitiag i«i eastern siBd soothem climes. Aa 
0ki0&re in one corner of th^ room was filled 
with the most exquisite gems in fevret^fima 
-<of *' Madosnaa " in.porcelain-*-of the " QtvL- 
oifixioB " in every style <^ wood and ivoQr— 
oi staieosGopic views of all portions of the 
^obe — of lichen fh)m Hont 31ano-— of gra^ 
from ^e vali^ below— of ferns Irons the 
Alpft-i>ansies from Yersaillea— stones from 
|be Yatican^rel|cs from th^ £ast« eta— all 



gathered during her bridal tour ahroftcL 
But, oh 1 why those deep, heart-felt sigba^ 
those oceans oi tears^that restlessnesef 
Cannot all this wealth and the devotion of a 
proud husband make her happy f Alaa! 
no I her heart is auother^s, and will be ** for 
all time,'* This was his motto — the inscrip- 
tion hig ripg bore-^the precious goMen bamd 
that h^ placed upon h»r hand ; and though 
mfUaire$ and diamonds of the purest water 
now covered her fingenf, his simple pledge 
had never been and never should be re- 
moved. She would live with it upon Her 
finger, and go down to the grave with it 
there, pressing it as she breathed htsr last 
Has he. been true to her— ^pea he love her 
still as she loves him ? Woula he fly witb 
her ? But no— that were ccime — it is orime 
to n^ear his rin^^— oh, God I help her to do 
right, and point out to her the path of duly. 
She heeds not the storm without, for a fiercer 
one is raging in her own heiut, and the tears 
trickle down her cheeks, as one by one she 
reads and kisses i^^ and again hie love- 
letters, and then commits them to the flames. 
They are tear-stained, worn, soiled, and 
dimmed by time— but, oh 1 all the dearer be- 
cause they are to be sacrificed — and to what! 
Honor. A wife's purity and a fa^band's 
honor demand the sacrifice. Oh, Heaven I 
may not this cup pass iVom her y l{o— no ! 
she must drain its bitter dregs to the bot- 
tom, for she finds that she qan never, never 
do her duty as a wife with these constant re- 
minders ot him befone her, and in an hour 
of supernatural strength, she resolvea to 
bum them — to bm-n thenar-^his pledgea of 
love— how could she do it? Oh, Father 
al>ove! give her courage in tl^ hour of 
trial and du^. Th^ said be was poor— 
that was his only crinu!. . They uid he was 
beneath her station in life— it was not so^for 
his npbiiity of soul made him the compeer 
of princes of the blood-royal, What of 
this ? 8h9 would have worked with him— 
begged with himr— starved with him; bat 
no, it could not be ; there was an impas«a- 
ble gulf between them, whidi neith(^ one 
OQuld cro^B without o»mmit4ipg crime, and 
so th^ parted for honor's aaka For honor's 
sake she dried her tears, silenced the clam- 
ors of her breaking bcArt, and tried to be a 
wife. Had she ufH saved her nkother irom a 
pauper's grave? Ki^w, she muat do her 
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cMr; flbe Mwt ml b» pmi oT lU laflib 
tiwt JPd^p0Hl0/ It uriU Bol.tefor toig, 

wm%he % chmagdy m ha hemiwtl hte^k^^ 
ito own sfleaoe «ad BHii prm i d eau>ttMi< 
Yet, with hiBftoidB yaw e d to Iwr bkMtfliag 
kwt^ ^kod whll« ttM teaw trtekM dma IMT 
cbeeks, tlbm tMA and re4«Ml, and Wwri 
tiBM and aiaia, then OMonlMBd le the 
flABMB Ub lore^ttlerfi-^ldB pM^ta of }«f0--^ 
wbiohhad bean gtmi when tef Ikoagfat 
•0 cha«g#j90Qld eTor ^one to flltta^-^v^Ma 
^ dnsaiMd t^k kntt waa etjHnal--4attMk 
tola ayiilMiiaB, Mcr tliat of «l» poor, Iw^ 
neatad AMavd 4mk tte lote^ Balokn. 
Bat, tlaol Ibr ktuaab Iuhmo «bmI ttartal 
?ow8: tb^ ai ftiamad fcafiato tef& to df» 
appateHsantaaiAteeteiga. Tr«lr»tliai«ii 
bHimeMtoff MMtet^and tlifl ia dbflia^ 
HahadaiMia one of lOa leilo»: »Yo«r 
littam avB too baaMftal to paMi, but in 
OMiiiigyamil dMdl not nood Itatt to ro- 
ttfaidtB»,of tba b^fiinaaa Ihey bow -gfkaa 
ae,norof thaangaliobBaa,^ basofaotof 
|0iirkMre,3r«tu'dero4QBnow||i<v«anio. Ko, 
fcr wfll I W0t hOfw jam ^var bf nay aldo, 
dirliag^ aa ft aweet raaitedac of Hm hmpfH^ 
aanof theae o^ttlan doyaf Wo blare re^- 
«M bi Eden ; and again bi tiaae to eosie 
wewlfi waBadM* ftom tke tnda add ftilgar 
jBiaa<of tbo miad, old bi ao»e vbiei^faMd 
cottage, where you will be mhie and I wtt 



bATOttiai, wia wo imi^lne ottMivoa bi Sdon 



A|piin uid agatu w<mld he dedore tiiat no 
hoQMHi Mag tl^bMothod tho bicoth of Hit 
Ibould or ooM evtr abate hia loro for her. 
Ho;Oallod.iL idoMT,and vowod be only 
atopt to dream of ber--be only awaked U> 
thtakofbae. Ha awene there was no day 
a».dlaaattt4bat eonM brb^ to tbamoiich a 
daakteadaaobariige. B«i, aka I lOaa ! woe 
toher»fte Chat dagrwhiah eeaaaa to naaU 
aooBKrorkMaroaiBEietObboth. Shdwonhxp* 
ed hboa atmyoln tlMmghkwM, and the locig 
•haaboetatf, if poaaMMa, MoMaaed bar idola- 
try. Had h» faigoMen, fiaraaleen hart My 
ponraiiaaa towniait,attdIlaaMait to the 
obMdMIe iiaagfBaAlon of mj roador. One 
by on% drenaiied igi teaia» mwabai with ktta* 
kttg, aha oommHted bi» loTO-leUani to. tiie 
flBMMa. Alt no, not t&ey moat not aiiatt 
not pertok^ and aa they bttrn, and aaothe, and 
biaa, wbUa the itready flamea datonr .tb«i|, 
aha gatiiieni the saczod aabea, aiki kkaing 
theni enthnaiaatieaHy, ptaceatham in a roao* 
wood box, bdald with pearl, together with 
hia ring (which aba cannot wear longer^ do- 
iplta bar tow), a Mitia faded flower, colled 
by bim for her at Phmppi, which, together 
with h|a pledgee Y>f love and her dead heart, 
iwpoaad 4i» the box with thoaa*' Aabea of 
Life.-* 



OHABAOTBfl, €«NIU8, AND WBITXNOS OF EDOiAR A; FOB. 



in the front rank of 66e«hain aatboei<wiio 
bareflwdaibrthannalinwai laruljflaig iiwaaaa 
ia AawofM of lettaaa^ atanda Mgar ^Oan 
Bm. Waaaoil wHh behn^and gcBiaB,ienaaad 
whh a ten^r so ftnrihl, so ongoirtMndM^ 
that it^reall^ aoimnited tar inaariity'--^ mar- 
Wa fl u dU re Ma a^foaiaiedbyhiBodi toMi dn - 
a bHier, atfeerlng tdngno-Hi oraol, Hft^long 
ibagglowitli poTcrtyand dfaappointnent, 
tad, above nfi, hia Ihtal bhMta of faitemper* 



hia lUb waa <ano long, lleaoe atorm, 
b ao han by acatoo a gksm of eimhine; Left 
an e ip hau at aV^yaariy^^, and adopted 
by Mr. iilan, a ge&tleaian who, however 
gaaaeMMia and Itind, waa certaiiily Ihr from 
Ibciclona hi hia numagament or theprood, 
Mlahto, a a n a t tia ii boy. ^^ bad evary ad- 
tantagfe of edaodtlon, and although he seems 
nollDliat« iupfoved lh«ni to tboatmoat, 
yet his after caMor proved they were by no 
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M the CtertoctcvviH^ 
University his career seems to have besv • 
most dissipated one, marked chiefly byfaats 
of hardihood, strength $gi€ B^vitf-^^me of 
which was th» swlmmlBg fifom BiclmiiAd 
to Warwteh; a distance of seven nif les and 
a haU; on a hot Jome di^, agi^nsl a sfirang 
iid^. T«t he Is spcdcioi of as faetiig^all the 
while^hk Uie flrat rank to scholaiiBblp, and 
having hesB ddiMHred fti^ cnNknliiig with 
Ibe highest faimoii^only hy fate espiilBiini 
Ibr gambllDg^ iDteatpeniMe, s»d oilier vteeK 
8a<di \» Mr. Grisw^ld's statement, b«t Mi^ 
Lowell says he 4kl giwlMrta hooorablgr. 

We^iext fittdPotfalWestPoM,wtera» 
however^ be did not remsto mahymenths,' 
ft>r, beiae disappointed in the sitod he took 
hiriiis daaa, he beomw dtesatMad, aMisoeii 
left the A c ade iy. My filQisr was hi0 elasa- 
m«te there, and 4esofibea hte as bebig le- 
SMMkably fltM in hla moods^to^day ohasai* 
iag an admlfteg etele with bis wit sad ehn 
qnenee^to-ffionow silent, gloomy add no- 
zDse, pecaMarly bittet andcynksal; feefcless^ 
and with Uttia or bo self-restraint. He poa^ 
sessed- a rare talent ^mt drawinir amusing 
caricatures, a habit in which h&freely in- 
dulged. His life, after leaving the J|^Uary 
Academy^ was a sneoession of t/innf^ vids- 
sttudes and mtefoitonesv in a great degree the 
resalt of h<s own leokless^ un^vamsd pas- 
sions. At one time a private soldier, soea 
to become a deserter — commencing life as 
the adopted son of Mr. Allan, yet, through 
his own fanlt, estranged and cut off in his 
will without a shilling— to-day assistant ed- 
itor of a thriving periodical, to-morrow sell- 
ing his articles at |5 a piece to cheap pub- 
lications — In the morning charming Mrs. 
Osgood with his rare eloquence, at night 
Tt^ling, in a etAte tjif ravit% itktoKieatioii, 
through the streets of the city ; and at last, 
in spite of his mighty genius, which shoutt 
have made Mm a prince among men, he dies 
bt a ^fiMiftn hUHpital.^ whteh he wm 
brought by the ^bots of bitoxtoation,. ar the 
eailyageof.tyr^-ti^tf; Of his dtaynctat 
I oaa Bf>eali only as H Is re««al«d im Aa 
sketches of Urn by«rlMrotd» WiHia, aftd 
Mr&Oegood. 'Biate^thefifit-BaaMdyby 
flur th» moil Im^y aad. mlnita» a»d tm* 
sents Poe hi A fisMt paial^i^aaA huraWttfcag 
Mght In spite M h\$ hm^ bse» naiMd 
by Poe m his^teraiy e^eimtoi^ #f Oiettales 



paUiMdio ps»veihe MettA^httereoiiM 
eatsting between thcih, and Itf his rithar va- 
hottent hMl^iiadon oflwl^ aaoosad of a 
waat of fiiendship fbr the poet, w« eaanet 
read Mt. OrlawiAd'B sketch wtthmit fttiing 
m ladinvilDn to «Mlalaty '^Preservv me 
ftmu<tt«candoyof&IHettdt'' Vhewaasfll 
that Mr. €Msw«M repMsentrhlm-^iraadbie, 
envious, cyttieal, wkbMit moral suaeept^ilr 
ity^ witl»lftitle or iiothing of ^0 iRie poM 
of h«nier, u^traitafiil, oowatdlf,<{uaiveleoine, 
iintiwlfaiEiI^ and ibssftilfy inteiiperato— we 
can ottly wonder how tha JiMmm4 geotla- 
tmm coakA have given 2!^ aptaevn his list 
offtisads. I thhik battel 
hiBMsIf leasible of Ms, ferhe 
apology in his ske«c^«a Aiiofiia: 

aadan hon^cable se nltas Bat > Xm ffto prnftt 
appMcatiott would lead to-tfae aap pt easio n el 
the histories of half of iht moat«coaapteoM» 
afmanUBd. In. thte dtte Utefimiassihis, 
ea aoeovnt of Hm flotOfle^ c€ Mr. Poifs 
ftn^ and it would be in^iist 'to thoMviag 
aisainst whom hiahaBdawOroal^aya raised, 
and who bad no^ieaort bvt In^hls owtiawiy 
tinm ^9k sympatbtes MM«mr,<hiaoaiesr 
is ftill^lnsinictioa and waittog, and itlMa 
alwi^ bsM made* portion ol'iheptnaBy 
of wrong that ks analea^ shMild he-dls* 
played: lor tha «»mii«& iHd^ aad ad«a»- 
tage." 

With this sentiment we cannot agree. The 
writer who has, through his works, made-us 
bis fHend— the poet whose melodious versa 
have stirred our hearts to their inmost 
depths, becomes sacred, and we shrink from 
having his image tarnished and debased in 
our eyes. Better let mankind €nd their 
warning elsewhere — Dierewill be no dearfli 
of saeh^aadlet the veil >^f ^eolesoe^veito 
conceal, or at least render dim and shadowy 
thoJuiltB of him upon whom its godlike 
folds have descended. Who gives not to 
Irving glMtiide^ud l«»velbahteMh«r Oflld- 



Ma^rtnHareofB^Mftf Botaaaottraa 
inm Oiisswitfsa k a ii s hwi t h iteMfted so* 
Met snJ dsiWit,to(haalaf WMila aadlfau 
aB9DQid1» Wo lov« to think>of Iteaa Wa* 
Ma de s s slb es hiai, " irilt^ hia gaia, h M wItfil 
aadMeUsetnal fiuie," alwayo ''a^qatet, pa^ 
tri«A(»iadiis«fionstttdeeMPatCfn||eaMwly per 
tha (lUinost re^iMet and 
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food 'fe^liif b^ U$ tiBT8fyteg*4epQf«mait 
md abHIif ,"* <« teTiuMfy tke mtAmmAmstm 
aeved, wMMgaMt- ritMd gtoteaiuQ/tiMli 

to «iioUi6i^ UkMkMBii'tMt uaiMOillltf •r o» 
4irt — ^ gmtefW MiMiiiip,'' AndtilteMi 
6iarnest,k!fid1f ^EttMwIbr tbeflratoofhfe 
poorfrfead; hit warni testtaiOKy, llAt ^«d 
L euler to it t6 Mlev^s whst webvfe 



•ton uut-ltaMni, tUM wlwl ^vv« /k«^ ^oUf, 
tfwi<S»e TOBwaibcf htai Imt idtli admiitttfaii 
«Dd nnpoo>t thaie liwtripli tPB'dl'liiBi in^ben 
iMwilly^iMaaB, B ee adn g t»wUlw porfnM 
pidBlad to ilelOMWM)f • mtt i»elflif««afy 

And still ttortlitWMlifta Iv Mel. O^fOwTd 
pithm <if Mm, wiwai il» vigMuily 
«^tlM. atnqr olifld- «f Poetiy tad 
fiie,bi9«nnd,«i7«{ ''I iuiTaMiMrseeiikiiii 
oUtcnvtee tlsaa ^enOi, gettereos, w€fi-k«wl, 
«Bdfi»ildi»«i^>eto«a." Amd tiow biMrti- 
flriberpoitraHimof Mni in yk^^ir^''^i^' 
pieyetfQrtiitlhwim*^ ^Fki9rftil,aflMhHi- 
siB, wit^, «it«Mttelj doolie ttd mkywiud 
tt a petted «ldid«^-lbr kii yvug, gtetle^asd 
IdeUaed iHte, tad'for eQ iiflie e«M, lie bid, 
even fai the toidi^ of hte most hamiihig 
IMevttiy dollee, s l^Dd word, e pteegaotsfliBe, 
% gmreM end eouMevos atteslloB. At hu 
4e*« lwdi<i tte w—iutie fyletQi« of tato 
loT^ and loit LeaofVy be would sit, heor 
flUer hour, patieftt, eBaidvooa, and tiaooia^ 
pWftlas, tmefaig, to aii'eftqultierijr eleat eld^ 
vegnphy, tad wlAr ehnest mpeiiiiiMirn 
dwiftoen, the M^Mdag thoQght»--lhe mm 
flBdndhMitihneiea, M they-flMhed thvooijli 
btowoadeiM md evef wakefhl ^MfaYa.** 

ielie petoM hj^hli MMdi,wh# 
ftohovelowd hte^Md wsqi^Mim, 
htoMcDdi, <tabil&or Mm, tantafawiqr&oai 
Mr. Qriswtdd'B portrait, as a HtaieAor him 

wto(& hto ln»filnid woald dMer hMre Md 



WHivptaP 

to eooMflStor the goaiw •f F^' we are 
lOimfk flMt hyiladflgtoam^— d iaaildiiil- 
yff. •'iBepeaktof of awHtei^it it aoeoai* 
■MB to heMJiaiuai^i, ''BepiitaaMtoadsd 
of such a one,*' or, ""hia ttjde ie Uhe eneh 
wm, ■mhm'n " llMatfMi^aRfovKa «r By- 

im ibait ttight h»fe heeawdUni hf Itoetev 

Md ee«M «r Ifoete^ lalodiiBi adght al* 
tpaMtorttatpeodaotlDneofBfvoiu la 



HaaikigWaeAiworlhvhaip-oftai areweia- 
mtoded of bUh Oowper eakl QeUamHh'^ 
*dio tn» Any, ^ery ttaay of-the*tolBr 
p e H i ew Lda^Mlow, ieaa iDf^erw, aad 
Owas Meredith, the talaated aathoroTLvh 
e|le,aad partaafhor of beautfftii Itehaas^ 
a ai " t hroe na to beiftow apoa moatof theh* 
wrHtagathaepKhetTeBByafiaiaaf But to 
whom have we ereritaHBd a tesemhlanoe to 
the "Worto, either preio or peetry, of Ftef 
Aieaa th^ ahdid, a ianan^ gvaoeAi} edMce, 
Hght^ Atftaeltai} aii|r ah <we -*o og itare, n^llO» 
weird beneath ; now cbamingwith itsei^ 
quisite iyauaelry, elegmea aad bw a na f y - 
anoD caiuinf ^s to Ml a ^leawnt tfarlVI of 
ezcltanMnt, horror, and tagne nDdeflned 
awe and draad. As we wander tlirough the 
taataaHe ehABlMre, oar aMeutfcw Is aiicslcil, 
now by an ezqniaite painting or a piece of 
carving so ddicate, unique and minutely 
perfect that it aeeaia the wosli of foisy te- 
gers{ aow weadtaaoe fhreagh ariehlydea- 
oi«t«d aaie^amher to an apartinent from 
which daylight is excluded, to give place to 
a dreamy, t^ider twilight, through which 
are dimly seen costly and beautifUl objecta, 
rendered shadowy and vague in that mystic 
light 'A subtle, penetrating perfbme lingers 
on the air, and distant music floatB by- 
snatches of barbaric chants, passionate South* 
em love songs, or dreamy, languid Eastern 
melodies. We lift a rose-hued curtain and 
find ourselves gazing into the awfUl, un- 
known depths of a vault or cfaamal-house, 
filled with faaMhl aoaaiio» still mora fear- 
ful silenesi aadi peapM wWi hstB^-wteee 
presence we \/M yet cannot see. And still, 
in every object, that rare and strange mln- 
utenesa of perfecttoo. Diiering fixmi all 
who weni hefora tooi^ aa iatiaatly aaftqtne 
that aay iridaiior mmt heoome a pH^gfaitst, 
Poe stands, and will stand forever, alone — 
monarch of his own peculiar kingdom in the 
reahn of imaiiiaatiea and shadowy dread. 

He4a Mid to hava-alvaya braved hiaaielf 
doomed to eternal damnation, ana this, to- 
csether with his strangely sensitive tempera- 
assBt, a uea aa ta i>r toe vkoai, ejuidsai, and 
peoalltr e^iae of toaeliaare whieh pervade 
allarPae^writtota Hmm Haotaatogle 
ptot»a,aareroaaaeasn thebHa^ 
to tb eaa a a tatn l a itotio aa wMA 
bdoDg to the homa-drole, save in the dagia 
af tostoies toMia Cleisiayand per- 
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kapt we ihiMli M^Alho Uft «' AmuiM Lmc'* 
Tte laMar ptMm «w wrtttaa of hi* wife, 
i^Mie ^ean ^ IlllieidCh mA mAj Hta* 
iMMt iMire frMHy deepened tiMh <wuel H u « 
tkMlftl ettteeis<ir tbe poet»for tie wm dereft- 
•diy atteched to her* Tkejr ene wldela^ 
laiowii and imhBmetty admkisdi and Indeed 
weee& ima«lBe l^w tribalei to 'tke dead 
iftoie tooddiiglf beaattftd, or ftw yoetu 
tteee e»iiiifl!to ttei thla. TKere la a depctt 
of tender reaittttlwttee in tlm conehuioB, 
tlw beaatjr of wlileb tea never teen e«- 
eetted: 

•« Asdneldier ilM Mff^lg fa iMtVMiitewe, 

Nar tbe demoM^Ofrii qneer lh« Me, 
Can eror dluever mj lonlfron the aool 

or the beaatifta AniMbel Lee : 



**9erllieiiioon im^mt 

Of the beaatiftU Annabel Lee; 
And the stars nerer rise but I feel the bright eyes 

Of tae beaotiad Annabel Lee ; ' 
Aadao, an the iaiht4i«0, 1 ItoaovB^ the^Ma 
Of nij damnff--Bi]r dading^Hnf Ulii and BUF bdaii 
In the sepulchre there by the sea, 
In her tomb by the soonding sea.** 

The lines to Mrs, Clemm are less known. 
She had indeed been a mother to him, and 
her brief words to Willis, " I need not ask 
you to notice his death, and to speak well of 
him. I know yon will. But say what an af- 
fectionate son he was to me, his poor, desolate 
mother," are a tender tribute to the unhap- 
py poet. That he could appreciate her love 
these lines bear witness. They are inscribed— 

"» Mr 
**Hifliwnwnaaiiin 

The Mtig/OM, wU a p e glj i t to • ■ • n aa th a^, 

Can find ameag their bnming teima of love 

None so devotional as that of *Hother;* 
Therelbre, b^ that dear name I long have caEed^^rra— 

Tea wftD art tune Omi wMlMr aata ui, 
Aad «naMrJiiafl«riMrt«. ^rilM»Owil^iaMiO»ajm 

In aettinx my Vir«;inia*s spirit Aree. 
My mother— my own mother, who died early, 

Was bttt the mother of myself; bat yon 
Aie mother to tte one I leved so deMly, 

Aod Ibtti aw daanr 4toa tto Hottor I kiwv. 
By that inflnitj with which my wife 
Was dearer to my soul than its soul-life.** 

There k leaa.oC jEWe yeeidlaiiaibaNal 
made in tbia than ia moat of Irfs.paom; 
ImttiMreieasimindtYaad hirtfttt imOk 
IMt nnHy a haaw te rto ai them, and, tn baas- 
tjf and diJtoacy of aentiwaat, item MM Sm 
mtpmkon. 

In eo brief an ardela aa thiaiattetinmw 



naimea-vlddi aMitila«ll Uiat ramaiBa tm 
lia of Poe^ writlagib iMli -piaae and po- 
airy. One Tohosae te? davond estixaly fca 
oilkdisiM OA Boat af liwaKttbti of hia dqr* 
'nMyarewi«lar,poiaiBdr«Bd many of them 
Tefyiaven. Borne to m^ atniftteiBjaatlce as 
tiMlv ftMse, m^ aa4k«t«90tt B«adliy*a ^ 6a- 
eMd HcmiUidiia.*' I d» not Uadm Mr» 
He>rt1ay* s wridaf any mora than Foe aaema 
ta da, wH|i the 6MeiMte of lUa vary book. 
Itlaiaally aaiatamatteg, p toeaan ^ wittta 
Ht«iB volQma, ^iiiia midaeorvlag of 
hanh, ^osMmptiKma avUteiem. The 
8e?ara are thorns i^ian IBMn Bawea, « 
Doimlng, Thomas Ward, WiUkm Wi Lmd* 
wyHam Uary OtmiwiBa, jf;, OmiAaa 
MalteWB, and Jaama Bomat Low^ llMy 
axa pk^uKDit witty, fiMictile^ and Taiy aauia- 
iag. IaaaJMrd)yimagiBa<oiiapttliUiyiiga 
aaaosd bookaHar havti^ imd tta flmt a» et i i - 
ioliad. In a inr of tlaom tiiere k a raia i^ 
petaonal bHteraem an tbe aal^eet ot {da* 
giaifainff hIa own worke, tat manr asa raay 
and imgaAt» ivltliottt baiac l«a}ly ttlmir 
tnmd. Hia xeamrka upan tin oovela of 
Heny Oaekion aae adrnMiito addmaat tme^ 
iar frcater ttaafa could kaadly be ffamd ; but 
thaaa an X^aoer aad Maiyatt hate baan, by 
tba addely spread papaiaii^ Of their vorica, 
larorad to be batifa, flilea, aad sbar^algbled. 
Part of tbe book ladevatod toMac^, tboQgb 
not attogathar Jaatv artMa, beaded, "Ifr. 
Lon«lallow aad otbar BigiaiiBla''-4Ddoad, 
Pae aniactatosd no raiy bigk oy ta a n of 
Loogfoilowtmd has aataawplad to abow It 
"Xka test two attiolas Ik Ibia fBtrnoa, «< Mm^ 
g^aaUa*' and «* FUly fiswMloaa," are meat 
aotartateiog, oiicbsal,aadapi^, < 
also many raoMflka of graal j 
ly. Inapealdnt of Ar^on and MaiyC^n^ 
wortk, bo aaya: 

""fia, to bar, bi brief, sraa a not nobaad- 
aaasoimid aoa igMMe^boC aaasavbal fmiw 
tUmlem, eoaoaiBbat eonmOipaad nAifrlane 
yonatfomn. Ahe^tobiaoivwaBtliaSgwiaof 
hiidrfaata'tba Venae AjdiredHe teat atttaag 
in fbH aadsofieaMi iovaUttem ftotn tna 
brigbt faam oyoatheatafai tnrmaated ocaaa 
of tda.tboaghta" 

I bvra only spaaa teone mota qootatfaa 
6om tiiaaadaligMMl maifiaa} aotea^-a traa 
and toeiblaoompati aan b e ta ee a Bidwrra a d 
SUckeaa, wbleb gtvaa^ ia a iow taraa aaa- 
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leooee Ihe TBia dliteolioa btliMML Cbete two 

" The «n ofM^ DM;ai»» AUhoDgb fMo- 

ooioa of Kalwfc lotlifai nepect k« diion 
iQOMkziEaMy from tii«4at]iorof *N1^ aad 

IgriMtieiU veQacOov* tidad bfr m^eh dMi- 
«fticil ka a wtedf iwi4 flm^nU iaformftlion, 
htm UTiTed st Um oapablttty of produebif 
books wliiob might be mhnikea bj niaet?- 
Bine readeiB out of a hondred fbr the gmn- 
ioe inapintioiis of giDhn. The foimeri 1^ 
theprot^di^Ee of the troeet genius ilaelf 
hes be^i^ broc^t lo connKMe, andofHtai^r 
vithoal effort^ wodce wiUoh beye eActed a 
]oDg*«oiigbfe ornmnminnatoi^ which haTeven- 
dcced him the Idol of Che people, while de- 
ling and enchanting Ae crMoe. Mr. Ba]- 
wo; through art, baa ahuoet creeled a ^mi- 
im. Mr. I>iolEaaa» throogh genlnat haa per- 
fBdedaatandatdftomwhlehart Itaetf wiU 
derive its eaeenoe fen rales.'' 

Ko wcaider that Poe reoegniied the mi- 
jiraBed geniaa of Dhtena, pnenmwng aa he 
did, tboQgfa of oouiee in a minor degree, 
that same msd^inabto genina hioMetf. 

The foqrth Tolome (it is the third of wMA 
we have been epeahing) oontahia ^The 
NanatiYe of A. Gordon I^m," and a ael- 
ketlon ^what aM appropriate^ . teemed 
''MiseellaAles.'' The fiMrmer is thn meet 
kngthy of Poe'e oompoektaa, end ia the 
MMtthHIling, ioqwaiibKhonible, and oAsn 
dj^gniihig adfwntnms that onn be Imi^hMd. 
Theeeaie nU told in a simple, oondee nmn- 
a«>, Joet aa an hitdllnent sailor mi^ raallgr 
haiw related dMm; buthereand 
es Ql Poe^a peealiar riohnees of 
glesm not, wsrtlonierly In the ahmpt and ae- 
tiitte eoodneloB. The mhmtenmi of eyeiy 
^deiidl,oasried in eome Instaocea ta an en- 
tiemn poellivelr repukHe^ adda grea^ to 
its air ai alBNto mnrartished trUh, emi 
hoighlanetha Tifid Mapreasion nude hj it 
upon the mind of the reader. 

Ite ''IWenallenies" were gteai lureritaa 
with the antfrnr, and coneidefed by him 
*'smengttemeat periect and snooemflslof 
hit p eifof BMmoee." I cannot oeineAde in 
tUi opinioiL *' Maelul*a Ohem Hnyer '* fe 
terf ingenkmely and oomltisiTely a rg na d , 
the mviewa are ably wtilten, and ** T)M ^ya- 
tsmef Dr. Tarr and Proftssor Father,** '*The 



latenwy Jifr ci Thingnm Boh, Ssq.,** and 
"Didaingi3onshln>nd aa one of the Exact 
Sciences,** are AtU of point and pongenc^. 
Yet the choicest hr far of theee MiaeellanieB 

la the '* Letter to B ," which is indeed a 

98m. TaereetiffQpQQr,fidling far short of 
most of Poe's oompoeitionB. 

The preee articka in the aeoond Tc^ame 
are mostly a collection of tales; the "best of 
which are'' A Tale of the lUgged Moun- 
tains,** "The Spectedes,** ''The Oblong 
Box,** ''King Pect," "The Man of the 
Crowd,** "Thon art the Man," and " Bon- 
Bon.** Th^ am marked by less of beauty, 
interest imd artinlic elcill than the more wide- 
^ known tai^a contained in the first irol- 
ame» and are eren milder in their conoep- 
tiaa* The Urstartiale, entitled, "The Poet- 
ic Piinciipte,** Is gracchil, apiMredaAli^e and 
T^y tmthlhl, bearing to even the moat care- 
ksa reader undonhted evidence that Um wri- 
ter waahimaalf a true pact 

▲nd now we neme to the first Tdnme, 
ecntainiwg the collection of tales which 
have ^yen to Poe hie widwt and moet last- 
ing fame. Of these I should pronounce 
"The Ck>ld Bug** and " The Murders of the 
Bue Morgue** lo be the most skiUftd andin- 
genioii»-" The FfeOlof theHonee ef Usher,** 
" Descent into the Maelstrom,*' " M. a found 
in a Bottle,** and " The Pit and the Pendu* 
Inm,** tfie moat artistic and thnllhig— " The 
Maeqoe of the Red Death,** " WIMkMn Wil- 
aen,** and " M e tseng m st e i n,** the moat biaarre 
and teo«aiti»*^«The BkMk Oat," and «« Bert- 
henlbla, and •'Thn O^ 
ftinigmnjen." " Reanora," 
MM) "Ligela,* the moat wonderfti^y, ethe- 
ma4f , indescribahfy bnantUliL 

wMeiiiaao sthm^y chmamm i U la of Poa*a 
aiyle is moal lemmhi abt e in tiie two first 
There is much of that repid- 
to whtehPoe isao g mail y addieted, 
and^whl^ mam many «r Ids tneatconcep- 
tiona, in *^T1ieMurderBe^theRne Bfoigne/* 
hnt perhaps the horrlblo plot rendered this 
u nnwd dNWe , In "The Qald Bug** this Is 
naa'thecaae. VMm step to step we ate ted 
ov, ahnoat h e lhw tn g we o m aa l vea a r e aalvtng 
tftemyatety. Svaiy pohit la aa alear, eo in- 
guutan a, so knppitfdef eloped dmt the whide 
impresses na wMfa an ahr of trofii almost 
«i> tempt us hito a visit to the 
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oiighty toUp tree» ia tti« lM>pe tbat •ome 
portion of Cftptaitt KMd^ bailed tMarare 
may yet TemtiD. 

In oommand of laiffuege Poe hu never 
Men excelled. His theuf^fata are framed in 
the most fiukig words, whose very soasd 
seems to express wbat be intends to eonref . 
The most remarkable instanoe oi this power 
is, of course, his exquisite poem of ** The 
Beli^" where the mvsic of lanjnm^ is oar- 
Tied to its highest perfeetion : bat every line 
lie hie wtitten is marked by liiiB same apti- 
tode of expression. With Um exception of 
De' Qniacy, Tennyson, and, in some in- 
ataoces, Coleridge, I om recall no one who 
xivttls him in this respect It is this, ev«i 
more than the interest of the mere plot, which 
renders his tales so fiisdnatthf. The imaglBa' 
^on, wonder, expectation and Inteicstare all 
excited to the ntmost. combined with avagtie, 
mysterions dread, a sbadowT doubt and hor- 
ror, a shuddering liear of we know ttot wUit, 
thai cUlls &e blood in onr tcIbs, abaiyens 
ovsry sense to a painfal aooteoees, and^inMe- 
ens our pmjaes ontU we almost koar their 
mnffled throbbing. 

How vividly can I fecall my first peraeal 
of these unearthly tales. I wasa merecbild 
at the timfr^-ctftainly not more than eleven 
yearn of age— sad of Poe, of coarse,! knew 
nothing. While tm a visit to ay imole, I 
found, upon a sMf of old boaks thc5 fhnst 
Tolmne ot his worke. I can see the boak 
now.tiefoce me, its leaves sfrnttad whh dask 
brown stains, one Med green aatvrhaai^- 
ingbyatbreM^aod tte other enltoly lorn 
ofi^ IwaspasatoMMelf foniorr«adiag,aiid 
seised npon tba valome as a prise. Tbefiist 
tale I read was **The Maek Oat,** anditeeevH 
ad lo open bates maanawwarhtot unex- 
plored, nndfsemerl of dtUgbt Tlfsgesly I 
mad OS al every monient I cenld be atooa, 
temtuitiTeiy I feU that my seniofa mwM 
eertirinljr dlsaf^^rova of «^ readkig mmb ^ 
boAat aa eariar an aga^ and my traaist 
would be taken iiram ma. My ftars ppovai 
atttootfM. See I had read mora tlias hair 
of the stories, my onote dhrovapid cay sa- 
«nt,and eaixied off the eiMt>nn<ing nainwe, 
bid^b« ma wait a few yearn laagar bsibxa I 
iadulged hi aaoh an advanced oedar of ttt" 
entarew Tbft diiaiipoiatmeat waa tenMa; 
bntlhaddavoorsdhalfofthafcwbiddanfruK 
and that ooald HOC be taken iwame. la^Joy* 



edqatlea i ef wita t t an anongmy t>laymateaaB 
AToccndmir^ and these tales wera^iii>^pt1ttie fh- 
tOflitea Kothtafd^htadmenwKatbanto 
rslaleJihini by^ie light, la a low, hnsbad 
tone, duelling on every iifcldent of horror, 
and prolonging to the atmoet tliemyitery 
and (INmbt; wMle myaaditors drewclossr 
and closer together, mhh soared, eager ftoes, 
widely opened eyes, and eoppreseed breath- 
ings. Btow vividly they rise belbje me— 
those happy, happy "^ days that are no more r 

Poe himself says, hi speaking of the rela- 
tive merits ot his tales, ** Theie is a vast vm- 
riaty of kinds, and hi d^ee of vahre these 
kinds varyt but each' tale is eqttally good 
pfttBkind, The hiAiest khid is that of the 
hi|^t imaginatiott---«&d fbr dils reason 
only ^ Ltgela^ may be tailed my best tal&* 
Perhaps no oomposltion mors extimsitely 
perfect than this wild tale conld be imagfa^ 
ed. The inlerast, which captivated firom the 
first sentenoa» rises hi breathless Intensity un- 
til the matchlessly fhrHHagoonclusion burst 
mpon ourstartled mtad— theM-fld originality 
of eveiy glowing ihoughtr^tiie tcme of de- 
spalnng agony which breathes in every 
line— the niiiqne horror, interest and beauty 
of 4be stmnge pIot-*the sir of unvarnished 
truth andraaUty pervading the whole^aad, 
abave hll, the exquisite, melodious richness 
of the labgoage, all oombHia to render it a 
gasB of the meet radiant and fiauHlees brit- 
Haney. Hardly less besuUM is ''The As- 
slgnatloa,*' with its lender poem, and its pie- 
tme-Mbe vtvidness of d as bitptl og in everr 
dandl, while the whale la so ^vagtie and 
shadowy. ' The Oval Fartr«ll*'iind *'l!l- 
easora** are moeh simpler, and distiogulshad 
navaby their rare gra as , dtHfomsf^ ant tea* 
dameas than by tho paasioaac^, Hery brtt- 
llMMywhklittaifcsthetwolbtiner* On the 
whole with two or three eXocpsloiM, this 
vohmsa is a coHeetfon of prtoelasa jawala,la 
wMch ills hai^ to daiermlaa whatbar lika 
glowlag aaby, Ike' Maod-red oatfROKde, the 
deUoate amethyst, or tha trstokieeat eaner- 
aid sboald be tetvMd the issi yimsfaaa. 

in Ibe spirit which leads aeiAM to reserve 
hiscteioastsagar-piitm to the kmt, w« hmre 
kept oar author's pofins fbr tiia condi^on. 
These are fbw in nusb^-^-only^forty^two^ 
aad many of tham very brief. The anoat 
lengthy aia ""M Aaraaf,*' 'Taaieilaae^>^ 
both among his jnmthihl poedb-^aad the 
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}m wiktea* are AiH of fr»c» MkOLOfs nmd 
ing bMQtiftil cottplBis : 

Tk« lo¥«UiMM of torii« W6U I ** 
And— 

^'Ife grew In ago and \ort together, 
BaMttlBg the ibrwk aid Um» wUd— 
M7 breast her ahield in wiatry weather ; 
And when the frien^lj sonBhine amil^d. 
And she would mark the opening skies, 
I saw no hearen bat in her eyes/* 

And— - 

** I wrapped myself in grandear then. 
And donM a rlstonary crown ; 
Tet it wna not Oat SSantasy 
Had thrown her mantle orer me, 
Bat that among the rabble— men, 
ZJon ambition is chained down. 
And crooehes to a keeper's hand : 
Hot ao in doaerta, wh«r« tha grandt 
The wild, the tairihla oMMplM 
With their own breath to (hn hia ftre." 

What lorar of poetry hm not remarked 
how detached lines and aentencee of Ten- 
nyson float through the brain, like straiaa of 
halffofgotten omslc which once we loved 
to hear? Often they have but little mean- 
ing, Uken by diemselree; yet we constantly 
find ourselYes tl^in]g\ ng of then, even mnr- 
mnring them aloud. Peiliiqpe my maankif 
maj be made plainer by ^noting^ a ftw such 
instances: 

" And the atataly aUpa go on 
To their haren under the hill; 
Bat oh, for the touch of a ranished hand. 
And the soond of a Toice that is still I 

""Break, break, break. 

At the foot of th J crags, oh sea I 
Bat tlM tender grace of n daj thai i* desd 
Win never oome back to me." 

And part of the last verse of hli '^Bngle 
Song-- 

*'Oh, lofre, ttej die in yon rich skj, 
Th^ flUnt on hill, or fleld, or riTer: 
OnrachoaarallftQiaaoaito 8si4^ 
And grow fiorever and forerer/' 

B«t BiOBt Mm avstte *oaa*'LMkstoy 
HaUi'' 
*Ob,m I iia^iij Btaliea'-lMiledl Oh,ByA«3^- 



Oh, the dreary, dreaty vioodandl Oh, the hanefv 
barren shore I ** 

The posffM of w2|ich w« ave vpeaklagpoa- 



arises prlnclpa% from the mnsie of their 
langaage-*a flowing richness and meUow* 
nesa that chanivi oov ear, like Qie flur 4ff 
strains of a flute.. Av^g the most remark- 
able of these insiancas which oeenr in Poe*s 
small collecUon of poems aie the 0Mir fol* 
lowing. The flrsfc two are from "* Lenon i** 

*' Ah, broken ia the goMen bowl I the spirit flown 

forever I 
Let the beU toQ 1 A saiBtly soQl fleaU 09 tha BiygisA 

rirerl" 

*^Come, lei the borial rite beiead-<4he flmaral song 

be sang I 
An anthem for the qaeenliest dead that ever died so 

yoiing— 
Adirgefothsr, thedDablydssi,iat&staheaied so 

yonng." 

The next is from the ** Haunted Palace :'' 

^* Banners yellow, glorioos, golden. 
On lU roof did float and iorw, ' 
(Thla--«U this-vaSin the oldea 
Time long ago.)** 

Thelastlhavpselaoled from the/*Linea^ 
toF— ^:" 

** And thne thy mffiMfey ia to ise 
like ao«e enchanted flu off iale 
In some tomoltuoussea.** 

Indeed, this muaicalness, toother witb 
the exceeding grace of every line, form the 
principal meiit-of Poe as a writer of verse. 
1 have already sppka» of tkB beamiftri linee 
to his wife, known aa ** AnnaiM Lee.*^ In 
this, as w^ as ** The Baten," "* Lenore,**and 
''Eolalie,'* much of the ^tot arises from^ 
thegraeeftil and melodkms repetition of cer- 
tain lines and words. In"'nieB«vai''itia 
most striking. Of this remarkaMo pn>dao- 
tion— with the exception of **The Bells," 
and Coleridge's "Anoleni Mariner,** and 
"OhriatabeUe/' the most wonderfully nniqoe 
poem* I hate ever met with— so mnch has 
been already said that I will not prolong 
this article with what mnat almost necessa- 
rily be a repetition. **The Bells*' speaks 
for itself, and it most be listened to with the 
eaiasweU aa Ibe bnin. Il; is the hlelies^ 
per»1te»lo whiok lii^ag^ has ever be«» 
oanierit-^ leaM In mok a eantianed ef^t. 
I have beand senlmoesi the scwnd of whoesi 
y mneb— saoil aa the well 
tc^ ''Paradise Lost," da- 
acribii« the opening ot the gatea <rf Heaven 
andHflU,aiidtha oelebnOed deaer^Hiott of 
a» JkXptim tlMmd«r mtmm ^ ''C2ktids.Haf. 
Q^"'--I»l mfm »aMM(MLpQsi» whkh ha 
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any degree equaled tlili mtster-pkce cyf 
genine. 

But it is time that I Khotild ^neldde. t*be 
name of Foe has a charm for my ear, and I 
cannot Jndge (his child of genius, passion 
and niisfbrttfne'by the roles we commonly 
apply to lees gifted mortals. Perhaps I 
have dweh too Hide upon his Auilts— co'- 
tainly such would be Mr. Griswold's decis- 
ion ; but it fa not his Rfe I am writing, only 
a brief review of his genius and works, and 
of these I cannot speak too highly. And 
why should we dwell upon his feults? With 
the remembrance of his peculiar organiza- 
tion, Ids temptatiOM and hit suAnlngs be- 
fore us, few— for the honor of mankind, let 
us hopcKK^mM i^^eak of the passionate, 
storm-tossed poet iieul, now so still and 
cold, asMrOrlMToldhasdone'. Lingering, 
as his thoughts so often do, with the angels, 
there is no word of love or homage given 
to Him they spend their lives in ildoring— 
•• The Lamb that sitteth upon the Throne." 
There is no written word, no record to bid 
us hope that even this wild, fiery, troubled, 
tempestuous nature found at last a safe rest- 
ing place in the Ark of the Covenant— yet of 
him — even him— we say — 

^ And Jadge none lost, Imt wah and see, 
Wlfb iH^eM pitjr, not dlidtln; 
Hm depfh or tlieiibjaa Diaj be 
The nitawre of the heigfat of pain, 



And lote. ud ghny that mMjrtSm 
TUasoQltaCM laaAflr^eyet** 

itt oonelosion, t will quote is ftdl « shott 
poena whkh hasMldettboMi exoeOed in its 
simple grace, beauty and deHeacy of tlmaugfat 
and language. It oeeua In ^ Hie Aasigna- 
tion,** but is placed among his poems. In- 
scribed ** To One in f ara<!Use : ** 

** Thou wast tbat all to me, love. 

For which my soal did pme— 
A green isle in the lea, love— 

A ibuntain and a shrine. 
All wreathed with Ikiry fniits and flowers. 

And all the flowers were mine. 

*« Ah, dream too hHghtto laacl 
Ah,BtaRyHopet that didst arise 
But to be overcast! 
A voice firom ont the Fntnre cries, 

* On I on I •— bnt o'er the Past 

(Dim inilfl ) my spint hovering lies 
Mule, motionless, aghast! 

•'For«a!asi akft! wtfhme 
The light of lift is o'er t 

* No moie--ao moie-^o moiv *~ 

' (Baoklangaage holda the ■otomn sea 

To the sands opon the shore)— 

Shall bloom the thander-blaeted tree. 
Or tiie stricken eagle soar I 

"And all my dayaare trances, 

And all my nightly dreams 
Are where thy dark eye glances, 

And wherathy ft>otstep gleams— 
Ja what wthwwil dances, 

9y what eternal streams." 



CEiESTIN A. 

A SPANISH STORY. 

BT FL03RIAN. 



CsuMmrA, in her sefenteesth year, vtm 
Oe first beatity of Granada. Shew»ttior> 
phan, and Um heiress of a lai^ fortune ; and 
ttred under Hie guardtaii^lp of her xm^ 
AI0C120, an old and avarteioiis man, who oo* 
copied his days in counting his ducats, and 
his nights in silencing the serenades wlHi 
Which hb niece was each evenhig entertalii* 
ed. He designed Ibr ber his os|y son He&* 
rf^uei) a notMlons dtmce. The beauiy #f 



Oelestina was so great, that almost all tbs 
young cayaliers of Granada were in lore 
wtlhlier;and as stiewas neter to be seen 
except at mass, the church which she atteiitl> 
adwasciowied wkh y««mg nastt. AaM&g 
tlMae, Don Pedro, a young tntti of twenty, 
and captain in a troop of horte, was pre- 
eminent Handsome, gentle, witty, the eyei 
of an (heladles%f0hLriftdawere8ttraoMby 
hhn,wMleam«of thettillhesawotiljr 0^ 
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lastfM; and 4ie/iiA5 omM ttot aTOld pdi>> 
odvtag this, Mi hMseirKradoallr Wliiflboe4 
by the demb eloqueooe of hk ^jrvs^ aad 
onlt^QOth^TCpljNtoffhjsoftgUnRM. 

Thus paMed«atoitth, iftien DufrFedvo 
foimd-meMia to oMnre^ a teiter to hii mis- 
tre», iaformSi^ her of what the alNAdf^ell 
knew. As sooftas sh« had read iMt epifliUe, 
tibe «vtiel Oeleslhiatontit t>adc to Dmi Pedro 
fai|rreatlBdlfM(tfo&. But^ehadarioiark- 
aUy vcrlBBltve menioiy, and did not^iget a 
w<^ of what die had read, and d^^ dayi 
•ftenrardswasebleloglvea dMaet reply 
10 etevy paragrapiL But Don Pedro hid 
pertevefmiice, eiBdOeleetfaM had charity, and 
at hmgth coaeented to talk to hltn lit her 
wiadow« a e t oidii ig to the Spaaieh ftuihton, 
where wrtadowB are of taoreaenriceby nighi 
than by day*, attd are Ifeei old estahlfataad 
ineetiiig*ptao680<teipaadoiiedloTerB. There, 
when thiaatiec^ iadaeerted, the ftiver a^^eara, 
fBdhig oao^iWIy ih>og« mnlBed in his cloak, 
and his (hfthihl awoid in his hand. Be ap- 
proaehea tiie window, defended with strong 
bars on the onlaide and ahnttera within. Ban 
the ahii«t«« are gently oncioaed, and the 
lofely Spaniardappean : her trembling TOioe 
awakes the low echoes dftfae night in a mnr- 
■ttffed In^ldry ITnonelswldthig beneath her 
window ; her lover anawera, tows are ex* 
dhangiBd, and eren Usaes paaa between the 
cnVkiQs gratfeaga Buttfaedayiabreaktog^ 
they mnM part : an faon? is spent hi breathing 
forth their paaidenate adle»; and tiMy sep- 
aiate^ iHcriag unsaid a mnltitdde <^ tMngs 
most neoeasaiy to be Imparted. 

Celeslina'a whidow was at the ba^ of the 
hooae, and looked upon a piece of waste 
ground, Around whkh were alhw^poor Hi- 
bum houses belonging to the lowm tslass of 
people. DonPiiftro^old nurse haj^noed to 
live in a room knmedkitely opposite to Oe- 
kstina^ window. Thli he determined to 
secure; he went to his nurse, and after 
bhunlng hiuoelf tor havhig so long hsijleot- 
ed her, hisisted on removing h^ to his own 
house. The poor woman, Aioted even lo 
tears by fbA kindness of herMterwm, r^hs- 
M his oAr at iral^bttt, at lei^gf& giving way, 
BheliHtherdM Mmrtmehts to bis care, and 
was installed at ^i<m Pedro's house. 

Keverwas kinj^ more happy at ^kkhug 
possession of a^^irone, thim waa TPm Psiro 
whtonho^fotMl 'Irtmsaif hiattdled hrlhemii^ 



enftila hpartment ibandoaed by Us acina. 
He ^Mnt the day hi w a to htog tibe ttofo- 
iBSaaaof his mistCTss, and tiie night in eon- 
veishig beneath her wiodew;bQi thhi hap- 
pteen^was suddenly intevniptad by the ar^ 
rival of Benriquea, the Intsttdcd husband of 
OaHstina, who made his appenmce bearing 
hi his handa declaratScm of lore, written to 
hhn In Latfai by his tnton 

That n^t an earnest oDamltatiMi was 
held at the window, and tsnanttoe the oon^ 
tract of mtaniage wtt te Reparation, and 
the marriage day Waa ibted. A flight to 
Portugal waa determined on as the only 
means to avoid ao diiefhl a caftastrophe, ai^ 
it was settied that Ihey should get mwrled 
as soon aa Uiey tiiould reach liabon, and 
make torms with h& guaidiim alterwanH 
Oeleathia was to provideh^selfwithaeaakat 
of Jewels whi^ had been left iier by her 
mother; thia waa <^coaBideiable valuer and 
on its prooeeds they were to airport them- 
selves until their afllftin were settled. Noth- 
ing waa needed but the k^ of the gratings 
which Geleatina undertook to procure. 
Skven o'clock the next night waa fixed ftir 
the ee<!ape. Pedro was lo provide homes 
outside the gates, and was to meet C^estina 
at that hour, assist hear in her descent, and fly 
with her to PortogaL Never was there « 
beltsr-pianned elopement 

Don Pedro employed all the nnct day m 
makteg preparations for his depaitura Cet- 
leathia arranged and xenrangedher Jew^ 
box twenty times over, and waa pardmdariy 
caseftil not to foigot a bcanliM ennrM 
widch her lovser had presented to her. Oe- 
Isstinaandher caskeCwere qnile ready by 
ei^ oVsioek, and it was not quite ten wten 
Pedro, who had sent hli callage Ibrward, 
gptnoaeiiod the raadesvons. 

Ab he divw near, he heard a voice eaffing 
ftir h^, atfd perceived two men attadtod by 
five biavos, who, anned with swords and 
bMsteons, weivofitbepointof ovw p bw a>* 
infthMa PiQdro^ natand taiveiy wetuid 
nol allaw hte to kwvo the weaker party ua^ 
deltededt he dww iia aword mA rushed so 
ftefer asdataaae; ha faleMy woimded twooT 
maaiaidla»«i,aftdlha othoslodklo Mghi. 
WlAtwaahissBrpiiflein recognising in the 
men he had pwssmd no: oUiers than Dim 
AlbBioattdMiSittfl tf hi h|Wif f Theyovif 
dimilerB of the lowh who wwe nttttored of 
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Oeto«CUi», t«d wem. atiare ttet ibe wm 
aboat to be eaMriad 4o H^niiqiiM, ks^ibMA 

ind, bat fo€^hehmmttffdJ>Qti "Pedto^rnvM 
hhYt tuoeetodfid failbekdeeigik .PedsaUd 
his best to dlstMbarrMB himtdf firom tMr 
«ciawwl»dg me» t t i, but Heoiiqiiee^ wbo 
pridod hamstM on tedng a6(|«ired pdBtei^ 
ness at Salamanca, iaaistod on oanryio^ him 
^ome and heaytog Idoi theie idl^ night Pe- 
te) wafrin de^Miv ^(^ the clock bad already 
stack eto^aa. A1«S t ha did boI aven gnett 
the ezt^t of hh adafbrtane. 

Oneof thetaaToawkotatiftmB the fraj^ 
paaaed muffled tip m faia oMk beneath Ca* 
leattoa^a winddw* It was a dark night ; and 
the amioQBgiil, who had opened the grating, 
peeoaiTed him, and mistaklBg him ft>r Pedro* 
CiUfld gently to him, and ftill of joy and !m« 
patienee handed him the <iasket. *'Take 
these dinmoAda, Bon Pedra/' she said, *' and 
hold tbam for me while I desoend.*' The 
bnrro, hearing tibeae words, eagerly snaftchbd 
tWoai^et, And made off without speaking a 
word; and wbile Gelesfeina was getting^ ont^ 
lie had ah-ea^y fled to a distaaoe. What 
waa the terror and snrpriae ofpoor Celestioa 
wh^ Bbe found hersetf alone in the street, 
•Ad could nowhere peraaive hioi whom she 
had mistaken for Don Pedfo! Harficstidea 
was that he had gone forwaird fat foar ef ex- 
eitiag sospiclon by standing beneath 'the 
window^ and she foHowed the \faf she snp^ 
poaadlUas to be- gone, colling him solUy as 
aia hastened aleQg.. Ilo answer was ietai»> 
td^aad flfae won fteiced wMh terroe. What 
•Mould -she do? 8bo«ldshe vetura to her 
necle'a honae, or ehealdshe leay^s tha oUgr 
•AdendeaTor to find thoservanta Who wieie 
tailing for Don Pe^y She tolaaced these 
doubts in ber mind, bntooiddnotd«ite(mine. 
Ml jhe walked onward: eikd so(Ui beoame 
bewildered, and knew not whete ehe wa& 
Presently ahe net 'Atman, and inqnired oi 
Uni if she waanoar thecitsF gatOi Be pohil* 
edenttbeway^teher. Thiagsareheroonr- 
age: she haatjnsd onward^, and soon was 
beyond the waUa of £taknade^ but she ceeld 
MoidiscoYareny ooe ifi waiting* She ted 
no thonghl c^bkuningjor miadoubti^ hec 
lever : ahe hoped eeotMHOBient we* Mnghv 
ItsrneaMir ti» hhn, wDdahepeiened the high* 
way, treoMieg et saeh beshi end calliag om 
nGUPadmetefery mep. 3«l tiie Ikriber 



ahe ^Mttt, the fortim waasbe fiom the ffigM 
ftraek. me had left theeily by Uie sate di- 
teotly opposite to the reed lo Porti^aL' 

Meantbae, Don Pedro eoeld not dieoA- 
gege^iasBlf ftom Qsnriqnez and his fether. 
Tbey leonld not qnil- him, ud ebaolately 
fbreed'him toeoter the :hoqse with them; 
and Pedro,hoph)g that C^totina wnuld hear 
of hi$»iAfal, reluctantly oomphedi itk>nno 
went- directly to his niece's,nMm» to teU: her 
of the teiger ttom whioh her intended hne* 
band had»o fortunately escaped. He cellod, 
bat recaifed; no enswar^ he entered, and 
was hoMfied when he beheld the open /win* 
dew. His: cries soon Imnii^ the sermntSy 
and thoalarm was gi¥ea all over the htotiao» 
Pedi^, in despair, decktred he woeldiOB te 
seek ber; and HenrittMo, thankhig hi«a for 
his Id^ully sympttlhyt pr^pered to aooom* 
panyhim. But Pedr» avoided this by pso- 
posmg that they should- teke dIflSeEentroadai 
and not doubOngthat Oelestiaahad taken 
the road to Portugal, he ofiered to see^ her 
in that direction, and proposed' Uiat fl^nri- 
linez should pursue theop|»site path. 

The unhappy Oeleatina wasen.theroed 
to the Alpnzarae, when she 0ieaght ehe 
heard the sound of horsed foet Ho- fiisl 
thought was that Don Pedro wae seeking 
her, but her second was the fear of trarel* 
er$or brigands; and, trembling with tenor, 
she crept behind a bu^ by the iroad-^de, 
ik'om whmce she beheld Qanriquenand eevi 
oral attendants pass by. Dreading to fott 
once more hitg the ponw ^f Aloeco, ehe 
turned ih>m the high road, jmd phuigsditito 
the surrounding wood. The AlpU9(araa are 
a (&ain of mofqitaina extentingfi-om Gmnap 
da to tlM^aeei they ste inbaUted only by 
8hepheras4Mul laborers. An 'arid and stony 
soil, a &w ohestnut^tiiees scattered here and 
there^ torrents, and roaring walerlalls, end a 
fow j^ts wandetitng ey^ong the aemmita el 
Uiemonntainar*were theob^aots beheld by 
Celestina in the first light of the oMirping. 
Worn out with grief end iattgue. end her 
ibet wounded 4|y the rough stone% she seat* 
ed herself on «fiook, beside whiph trickled a 
^ttle rill. The eilence of ths . piece— the 
wild oountiy around hec^the aound <A 
many waterQUi^ snbdaed by* distance, and 
themnnnuroftheriU foUi^ into the basin 
ithad iV<^n, all united to remind poor Oelea« 
4na qf h^ onbafiar fote^-eb^ndoned in e 
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teert by all the world. Her tears fell fiut 
«8 she reflected on her eitoatioo, bat she 
thought more of Don Pedro. '* It was not 
to him,** tboQgbt she, " ^t I gaye the dia- 
monds. Hcpr was it that I could mistake 
him ? Ah ! why did not mj heart warn me 
tliatlwas wrong? I know he is seeking 
me; he weeps far away from me, and I shall 
die far away from him ! ** 

Her moomfnl thoqghte were suddenly in- 
terrupted by the sound of a flute, and pres- 
ently she heard a sweet but nncultiyated 
Toice singing a rustic air, in whidi the 
fleeting pleasures ofloye are deplored, and 
the inconstancy of a loyer was complained 
of Celestina rose to discover the musician, 
and at no great distance she discovered a 
young goatherd, sitting beneath a willow, 
watching with tearful eyes the water that 
flowed at his feet : he held a flute in his 
iMuid, and by his side lay a stick and a small 
iKmdle wrapped up in a goat skin. 

** You seem to be abandoned and cast off, 
said Celestina to the strajjger : ** take pity on 
one who, like yourself, is so also. Direct 
me, I beg of you, to some house or village 
among these mountains, where I may find, 
not repose— that, alas! la impossible— but 
food." 

** Alas, madam ! " replied the goatherd, " I 
would with pleasure conduct you myself to 
Gftdara, which lies behind these rocks ; but 
yoQ would not desire me to return, 11 you 
knew that my mistress is to be married tills 
day to my rival I am about to leave these 
mountains, aeyer more to return; and 1 
cany nothing with me but my flute, a suit of 
ctothes in this bundle, and the remembrance 
of my lost happiness." 

These words inspired Celestin? with a new 
design. ^^ My friend," said she, '* you have 
no money, and you will need it I have a 
few pieces of gold, which I will divide with 
you, if you will give me the dress in your 
bundle.*' The goatherd accepted her offer. 
Celestina gave him twelve ducats, and, after 
receiving directions as to the road to Gadara, 
took leave of the goatherd, and, retiring 
among the rocks, put on the dress she bad 
purchased. 

Thus equipi>ed« she took the road to the 
▼iUage, and, entering the marke^p)ace, in- 
quired of the peasants she found assembled 
there, if n(me of them wanted a fiurm-servant. 

8 



Thoy gathered round her, and looked at her 
with sorprlse: the young girls especially ad- 
mired her beautif^il fair hair, which flowed 
over her shoulders ; her mild, sparkling eyes, 
modestly cast down ; and her light, slender 
figure. Nobody could imagine where this 
beautiful young man could have come from. 
One supposed it was a great lord in disguise ; 
another, that it was a prince who had fallen in 
love with a shepherdess; and the magistrate 
assured them that it was Apollo, who had 
returned a second time to take care of their 
sheep. 

Celestina, who had taken the name of 
Marcelio, was not long in finding a master; 
no other than the old alcade of the village, 
who was regarded as the most worthy man 
in all the country. This good fanner (for 
the alcades of the villages ar^ not of higher 
rank) soon conceived a great friendship for 
Marcelio. Before a month had elapsed, he 
took him frpm the care of his flock, and put 
all his household under his charge; and 
Marcelio acquitted himself with such mild- 
ness and fidelity as to be beloved by both 
master and servants. At the end of six 
months, the alcad<>, who was more than 
eighty years old, left the whole care of his 
property to Marcelio ; ho even consulted him 
on the causes which came before him for his 
decision, and he had never made such jus^ 
decrees as since he had been directed by 
Marcelio. Marcelio was the pattern and the 
delight of the village ; his mildness, his grace* 
his wisdom, gained all hearts. ** Behold,'* 
said tiie mothers to their sons — *^ behold this 
handsome Marcelio : he is always with his 
master : he is unceasingly occupied in mak- 
ing his old age happy, and does not, like you, 
leave his work to run after the village 
girls.** 

Thus two years passed away. CeDestlna, 
whose thoughts were always occupied with 
Don Pedro, had secretly sent a shepherd, on 
whom she could rely, to mske inquiries at 
Granada concerning her lover, Alonzo, and 
Henriquez. Tlie shepherd reported that Alon- 
zo was dead, that Henriquez was married, and 
that nothhig had been heard of Don Pedro for 
two years. Celestina now lost all hope of 
ever sedbg kim again ^ and endeavored to 
accustom horself to her lot and to find hap- 
piness in the peace and friendship she ei\]oyed 
in the village. The old alcade at length fell 
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dangerously ill. Mvoelio paid him all the 
attention of the most affectionate son, and 
the old man bebayed like a grateful father, 
and at bis death left all his property to his 
fiiith&il Marcelio. 

All the villagers mourned their alcade, and, 
after rendering him the funeral honors with 
more tears than pomp, they assembled to 
elect his snccessinr. In Spain, certain villages 
possess the privilege of electing their al- 
cades— that is to say, tbe magistrate who 
Judges all suits, takes cognizance of ail 
crimes, causes the guilty to be Maken into 
custody, examines them, and delivers them 
over to tbe superior Jurisdiction, which gen- 
erally confirms the sentence ^passed by the 
alcade. 

The assembled villagers unanimously 
elected him whom the old alcade had design- 
ed for his successor. The old men, followed 
by all the j^ungsters of the village, went in 
formaVpro^ession to carry the ensign of his 
dignity, a white wand, to Marcelio. Celesti- 
na accepted it; and, effected even to tears 
witQ this testimoriy of the affection of these 
honest people, she resolved to consecrate 
her life, formerly destined for love, to their 
happiness. 

Leaving the new alcade busy with the cares 
of office, let us return to the unfortunate Pe- 
^ dro, whom we left galloping on the road to 
Portugal, and at each step increasing the dis- 
tance from his beloved. 

He reached Lisbon witbyut obtaining any 
intelligence of Celcstina. He retraced his 
steps, and made every possible research, and 
returned again to Lisbon with no better for- 
tune. After six months of fhiitless inquiry, 
he felt satisfied that Celestina had not re- 
turned to Qranada, and he resolved to go to 
Seville, where he knew she had relations. 
He found, on his arrival, that they had Just 
sailed in the Mexican fleet ; and, doubtinc: 
not that there he should recover his long-lost 
mistress in Mexico, he hastened on board 
the last vessel in the fleet, which was on 
the point of sailing. He arrived safely, dis- 
covered the relations of Celestina, but they 
knew nothing concerning her. He returned 
to Spain : the vessel encountered a storm, 
and was wrecked on the coast of Granada. 
Don Pedro and some others of the passen- 
gers escaped, and, proceeding Into the moun- 



tains in search of shelter, ware led by diance 
or Cupid to Qadara. 

J>on Pedro and his companions went into 
the first inn they came to ; and they were 
congratulating each other on their, escape, 
when a dispute arose between one of the 
passengers and a soldier, concerning a casket 
which the soldier had saved and the passen- 
ger claimed as his property. Don Pedro, 
who endeavorea to settle the quarrel, pro- 
posed that the passenger, in order to prove 
his claim, should state what the box con- 
tained ; which was done, and the box opened 
to ascertain if what was said wore true : but 
what was the surprise of Don Pedro when 
he recognized Celestina*s jewels, and among 
them the emerald he had given her ! 

** How did you come by these Jewels ? ** he 
demanded of the passenger, in a voice of 
fury. 

*' What is that to youT' replied the pre- 
tended owner ; " it is enough that they be- 
long to me ;** and so saying, he attempted to 
snatch them f^om Don Pedro, who repulsed 
him, and both drawing their swords, tbev 
fought, and after a few passes the passeng^ 
fell wounded. Don Pedro was seized and 
hurried to prison, and the master ol the inn 
sent his wife to fetch the cure to attend the 
dying man, while he himself ran with the 
casket to the alcade, and informed him what 
had happened. 

Whatwasthesurprise, thejoy, the terror 
of Celestina, on recognizing her diamonds, 
and hearing that they had been challenged 
by the gentleman who was in custody! 
She went at once to the Inn where the cure 
had already arrived ; and the wounded man, 
who believed himself dying, affected by his 
exhortations, acknowledged to the alcade 
that, two years before, as he was passing at 
night through a street in Granada, a woman 
at a window gave him the casket, <CelliBg 
him to hold it while she came down ; that he 
ran away with the Jewels, and he begged 
pardon of God for the it>bbery. Cetostina 
hastened to the prison : how her heart beat 
as she went I She quickened her steps: 
eveiything proved that it was Ddli Pedro 
whom she was about to behold, but she 
feared being recognized by him. She pulled 
her hat down over her eyes, muffled herself 
in her cloak, and preceded by a turnkey who 
carried a light, she entered the dungeon. 
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She was scarcely at the foot of the stairs 
wbeo she recognized Don Pedro. Joy al- 
most took away her senses. She leaned 
against the wall ; her head reclined on her 
shoulder, and the tears flowed down her 
cheeks. By a great eflort she repressed her 
emotion, and forcing herself to speak boldly, 
she approached the^ prisoner. *' Stranger,*' 
said die, in a feigned voice, anc^oAen paus- 
ing to take brefttb, **y(m have wounded your 
companion, it is feared, to death. What hare 
yoa to say to excuse such an action ? " Af^ 
ter speaking these words she could no longer 
support herself, but, sitting down on a 
stone, covered her face with her hands. 

" Alcade,** replied Don Pedro, " I have 
committed no crime ; it was but an act of 
jostice ; but I desire death, for death alone 
can end the misfortunes of which that wretch 
was the first cause.'* He said no more, but 
the name of Celestma was heard upon his 
lips. 

Cetestina trembled when she heard him 
prooonnce her name : she was no longer mis* 
tita of her transport ; she rose, and was on 
the point ol throwing herself into the aims of 
her lover, when the presence oi the gaoler 
restrained her. She turned away her eyes, 
and, stifling her sobs, desired to be left alone 
with the prisoner. She was obeyed. Suflbr- 
ioghertearsofjoy to flow more freely, she 
now approached Don Pedro, and taking him 
by tiie hand, she said, in a voice interrupted 
by her dobs, *' You still love her, who lives 
but for you?" 

At that voice, at those words, Pedro raised 
his head, and scarceiy dared to believe his 
eyes : ** Ob, heaven, is it yon f is it ray Celes- 
this, or an angel who takes her figure ? Ah, 
it is theeP cried he, pressing her in his arms, 
sod bathing her with his tears : '* it is my 
wife, my friend — ^all my misfortunes are end- 
ed." 

And it was so. As the wounded man 
proved likely to recover, Gelestina had pow- 
er to restore Don Fedro (o liberty, and, as- 
ttmbling all the villagers, she publicly de- 
clared her sex and her adventures, and re- 
>»goed iftr ofiBce ; and presenting Don Pedro 
to them as her intended husband, requested 
the cure to complete her happiness, by unit- 
ing them. But now one of the old villagers 
Meppcd forth. *'Oh,stran«er,"8aidhe.**why 
will you take trom as our alcade? his loss w^ 



cannot repair. Condescend to remain with 
us; be yourself our alcade, our master, our 
friend. In a great city, the cowardly and the 
wicked, who have the same rank, will think 
themselves your equals — here, each virtuous 
inhabitant will look upon y^u as a iath- 
er." 

Pedro, whose wanderings had made him 
well inclined to rest, and who loved the peo- 
ple by whom his Celestina was so honoured, 
consented. Two days aAcr, the lovers ^ere 
married, and never was a bridal feast cele^ 
brated more blithely. Pedro paid one more 
visit to cities, and then bade adien to them 
forever. He visited Granada, and, altera 
tedious process, succeeded in recovering his 
wife*s fortune from Henriquez : he then re- 
tired to Gkidara, where he and Celestina lived 
long, well, and happily. They were mourn- 
ed lor by those who looked upon them with 
love and veneration, and their memory w 
revered to this day. 



A Word for Wivbs.— Little wives I If 
ever a halt-suppressed sigh finds place with 
you, or a half unloving word escapes you to 
the husband whom yon love, let your heart 
go back to some tender word in those first 
love days ; remember how you loved him 
then, how tenderly he wooed you, how tinv- 
idly you responded; and if you can feel that 
you \\fLYe not grown tmwortby, trust him for 
the same good love now. If yon do feel that 
yon have become less loveable and attrac- 
tive than you then were, turn— by all that 
you love on earth or hope for in Heaven- 
turn back, and be the pattern of lov^^linese 
that won him ; be the " dear one " your at- 
tractions made you then. Be the gentle, lov- 
ing, wiuning maiden stiil ; and donbtnot 
the lover you admired will Kve (brev.er in 
your husband. Nestle by his side, cling to 
his love, and let his confidence in you never 
fail ; and my word for it, the hurtmnd will be 
dearer than the lov«»r ever was. Above all 
tilings, do not forget the love be gave yoa 
first. Do not seek to " emancipate*' yourself— 
do not strive to unsex yourself, and become 
a Lucy Stone or a Rev. Miss Brown; but 
love the higher honor ordained by onr 8av" 
ior of old— that of a lovhig wife. A happy 
wife, a blessed mother, can have no higher 
station — needs no greater honor* 
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On the road I met a Tagrant, 

Feebly fcotterinff with his staff; 
And he looked at me so qaaintly 

That I scarce conldhelp hat laugh; 

** Stranger,** said he, ** whither go yon ? " 

*' Up the hill,** I then replied. 
*^8trang«r, perils He before jtm : 

I its rugged ways hare tried.** 

*^Ten me of them, hoary ragrant.** 

Leaning on hie well-worn ataS; 
Then, he looked at me so sadly 

That I bad no mind to laogk. 

** First a wandering brook,** he answered, 
'* Will begoUe yon. Interworea 

On its banks are gorgeous flbwera. 
And *tis caUed the stream of Lore. 

** There are wily nymphs, who dally 
With the yoQths who pass that way— 

(Gasping them with soft embraces, 
Wooing them with wanton kisses : 

Few resist their gentle swaf . 

** They will lave yon with the waters. 
Pluck for yon those blossoms rare ; 

Bot there*8 treachery tn those maidens. 
Though they are so fond and fhir— 

And there*s poison in the sweetneae 
Of the flowers blooming there. 

^ I hare drank of that bright streamlet 
Till my heart wittiin me leaped. 

And rre breathed that polaonons fhigrance 
Till my very soul was steeped 

**In a wondrous, wild enthraUment, 
Which hM held me captive long- 
While I dreamed, and dreaming listened 
To the syren*s amorous song. 

*^ Oh 1 it was a sweet anchantmeot, 
Known to man but once in life I 

Bat it left me with an anguish. 
And an endless Inward strife.** 

" I will not linger there, good vagrant : 
I wiU Shan that stream of bliss. 

Tell me what there Is beyond It t ** 
** There is one vast wUdomees. 

** Pespondency they name that vast desert- 
Where the sky hangs like a pall. 

Wandering in Its tangled maaes, « 
Oft yoa*U weary, iakst, and fkU, 

While noqght answers yonr complainings, 
Save the owIet*s dolefhl calL 

**In the midst there is a cavern. 
Which is called the cave Despair, 
(118) 



And around it demons hover 
In the black and muYkj ^r— 

*' TelUng those who moorn and langnisli 
There to stop and seek relief; 

*For,' they say, *here dwells a wizard. 
Who can cure all human grief.* 

"* Suicide that fiend ydept is ; 

And should you your ear incline 
To their pleadings, he win tempt you 

With a cup of I>eath*s pale wine.** 

**I, with courage unabated, 
Will thoM unknown terrors brave: 

And no demon shall persoade me 
Bre to paas within that cave ; 

** And no fiend, whate*er his seeming. 
With the goblet in his clutch. 

Shall, with art or cunning, tempt mo 
Thia unhallowed draught to toach. 

"Tell me, vagrmit, tell me fhrther ; 

Is there nougkt beyond thai wild t ** 
" Tee, there la (he rock AmblUon,** 

And with mocking lips he smiled. 

** Bough the path is you must travel. 
Full of thoms.that pierce the brain. 

Oft *twiU lead you near the sammit. 
Then *twill bring you back again 

To De»pondency*s dark mazes. 
With tenfoM increase of pain. 

** There you'll meet fhll manr pilgrims- 
Statesmen, poets, soldiers rude- 
Painters, sculptors, men of letters— 

And besides, a noisy brood. 
Who win viliiy and corse you 
If beyond them you intrude. 

" Some get heart-aick, and retamlag. 
Seek the cavern, where the fiend 

Tenders them the goblet, smiling. 
And their earthly- sorrows end. 

" Some press on, though care and trouble 
Weigh them down and make them sad ; 

Others, in the devious tuniings, 
Qet bewildered, and go mad. 

"Bat the slimy politician 

Wrfgglet, sooke-like, up the htlghl, 
And the savage, braittless soldier A 

Mounts by force of brutal might.** 

" Tell me, vagraat, is there nothing 
There for him who wins the fight ? '* 

"Tee, the Tree of IMsappolntment. 
Fair its fhiit seems to the sight ; 

Bat, alaa! ita taste U bitter. 
Tainted by the mortal blight. 
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"^And tbere, too, are crowoe of laurel. 
That with &iiiie'» bright Jewels ^low ; 

Bat they wither when yon gnt^p them, 
Larring nanidit bat wocd« and woe. 

Stranger, yoo have beard my story. 
Prithee, whither will you go f " 

^Onward! onward* everooward! 



Straight ahead, and np the hill : 
Whatsoever Ate awaits me. 
Destiny I most fhlliU/' 

''Farewell, then/' the vagrant murmured; 

Vainly was my warning given. 
I most seek yon silent valley. 

Thence to Journey on to Heaven .'* 



COUNTRY LIFE SINCE THE WAR. 



NO. n. 



Oh, yea 1 It's very well, Mr. Parson, for 
yoQ to sit there in your comfortable library, 
with its cheerful green lUmiture and pleas- 
4uit view front the window, your books snug 
Aodcoropact in their ghissdLses— every one 
right side up and asking to be read — ^your 
ttlary coming in quarterly, your grounds in 
the best Older, your horses Without any an- 
gles about them, and as sleek and shiny as 
an oflScer's boots, and you nothing to do but 
write one sermon a week — that won*t take 
3foo more than thirty minutes to read Bun- 
day morning ; or write an occasional article 
for Frater, and when you are tired writing,* 
thmst yb\A liands into your pocketa, and 
ttunter out in tlie garden and look at the 
crocuses and daisies tliat are gleaming in 
that rich cloyer-fieid, tliat is so green and so 
soft, aid so refreshing? to f^es wearied wiUi 
ponng over a book or following the point of 
a pen, or throw yourself down on a rustic 
seat on tiie vdlvet grass lieslde the nioely- 
rolJed gravel walk, and laziiy watch the 
white clouds floating over the blue sky, or 
the light shadows flitting and dancingaround 
yon as the soft breeae waves the leafy boughs 
sod steals the fragrance fVom the clover 
bUissoms and honeysuckles — it is all very 
well for you, amid such pleasant snnound* 
ings, ( that truly American word I ) to write 
tbout '* the worries of life, and liow to meet 
tliem ! " 'Kow, for myself, I don't see how a 
nian so pleasantly situated can have any 
" worries !" Why, I would not care aflg 
A>r whatlMr. Snarling and Miss Lim^uice 
might say ! I should Just thrust my hands 
ftuiher down in my pocketa— if I had any — 
and not ao much as lift an eyebrow at theoa 



ana their ill-nature ! and as for a fellow in 
hol>-nailed shoes taking a few of your choice 
pippius, I would only say, "* They are fine 
apples, audit is not surprising that he should 
want to try them without humiliating him- 
self by asking leave,** &c, I don't see what 
you can have to worry about fan that country 
at all. To read ^icmr book one would think 
the troubles you. have are such little, trivial 
things we would not notice on this side of 
ocean, but I suppose it depends, in a great 
measure, upon **the art of putting things,** * 
and I will Just " pot '* another case of wor- 
ries. 

Suppose yon are a woman, a little delicate, 
fragile woman, living in wealth and afflu- 
ence, and you wake up, as It were, some 
morning and find your property not prop- 
erty—your money not money, and— oh! 
must I extend tlie negatives, and tell th« 
whole truth ? — too many of your fHends not 
ftiends 1 It is a trying situation, and difficult . 
to realize at first, but you sit down and look 
Life steadily in the face, and see that it is 
necessary yoo should do something^thatis, 
some kind of work which will be paid for to 
support and educale your children, for we 
will presume you are still blessed in having 
little arms to cling round your neck. Yoo 
afe a fine musician, have a good education, 
and thank' of takii^ a school. It is highly 
respectable, and is the first thing that sug- 
gests itself to a gentlewoman 'of decayed 
fortunes, but there are so many others in 
like circumstances that every situation ui 
fiUed, and that idea Is abandoned, and yon 
take your fHends into council and ask thehr 
advice on the all important question, ** What 
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am 1 to do?" "Do," Bays Mr. Oommoo 
Sense. "Why you are rich; you have a 
valuable farm. To-be-sure the rent donH 
amount to anything, but look what a fortune 
Jones made there ! Tou have tlie brain — 
all you wapt is the muscle. Go to your 
&rm, hire some /(ood, steady hands that will 
do the work without troubling you. You 
can live comfortably at very little expense, 
and will have nothing to do but amuse your- 
self. There Is a flourishing village near, and 
a good school for the children, and I don*t 
tee what more you could reasonably wish." 

"No!** says your friend. Miss Sanguinia 
Novelette. " I never would bury myself in 
the country. I would go to some pleasant 
town and write for the magazines. Ah ! it 
I had half the talent you have / would know 
what use to make of it ! If you would turn 
your attention to writing, you would soon 
make such a fortune as will render yon not 
only independent, but enable you to divide 
with all your poor kin, which is a coneum- 
mlition devoutly to be wished for Just at this 
present time.'* 

You know that these friends have great 
love for you» and their partiality causes 
tUem to magnify your feeble powers, and 
love them all the more for it, but secretly 
doubt whether you will be able to succeed 
In the plan proposed by either, and resolve 
to combine them— to fco to the farm — then 
you will be mistress of your time, will have 
nothing to trouble you, and can write fh>m 

"Mwii tin nooo, ttom noon tlU dewy eve," 
not to mention the "sma' hours" and the 
rosy dawn, which Vill also be at your dis- 
posal. You know you can write any amount 
of pages, but who will read them when writ- 
ten? and, what is of more importance, who 
will publish them ? But there will be two 
itons in the fire, and if one burns the other 
"iHll be ready for use. So you hire three 
hands— a colored man that is a good work- 
er, but without Judgment in anythhig— a 
carpenter to cover the house, "fix" up 
fences, gates, &c., and Mr. Simpkins to su- 
perintend outdoor work, and matters and 
things in general, and go up to the pleasant 
little cottage wherj^, years ago, you passed 
some pleasant sulnmers. How far away 
they seem nowl How distinctly you re- 
member sitting in the piazza, then wreathed 
and latticed with fragrant flowers and inter- 



lacing vines, watching the harvesters sweep 
down with their shining blades Uie golden 
grain, when Plenty came in at every door, 
anrf poured her store at your feet. How fiur 
away, how dream-)!kc it all seems now I 
You wonder it was you tliat sat in the pi- 
azza then, or if thii^ is you leasing on the 
railing, Jooking at that bare, cold field now. 
Yes, this is you, and that field is like yonr 
life. Try to cover it over with pleasant 
thoughts and reminiscences of the past, look 
forward cheerfully to the (\iture, and hope 
that another golden harvest will- wave there 
after awhile ; but it is cold and bare now, 
for you are just commencing life. When 
the little bark slipped its cable on the other 
side, and floated over to this world, it hinded 
on a flowery beach, and you never had a 
starting point or a stop before, but, meta> 
phorically speaking, have l)ecn sailing all 
your days on onft of the floating palaces of 
the Mississippi; sometimes it struck on a 
sand bar, or was snagged, but you Just 
climbed over the gunwale into another boat 
as handsome and elegant, and went on a lit- 
tle more thoughtful, and perhaps subdued, 
still all was elegance and ease around 3rou ; 
but now you have to right-about and face 
lif^ with its stem duties, and if comfort and 
elegance comes hereafter you will know 
when and how it comes, instead *of accept- 
ing it as the atmosphere you inhale. But 
you havestood there in thecold long enough, 
and go back into the house, and try toliring 
order out of the confusion that awaits 
you there, which was described in a former 
letter. 

For weeks " it rains, and it snows, and its 
cold stormy weather." You are busy fh>m 
morning till night, and the evenings are de- 
voted to the children, studying their les- 
sons, playing dominoes, and building tow- 
ers and card-houses to amuse them, for they 
are lonely, and your own entertainment is a 
secondary consideration, when compared to 
theirs. There has not been a visitor to the 
house, but you have not had an hour to de- 
vote to that story which is already cut and 
dried in your mind, and yet you have not 
accomplished anvthing except the making 
and mending of sundry liltJe garments, and 
after reoeated efforts. Carpenter has been in- 
duced to cover one room and a^ust the 
heavy furniture in it, but it was done 
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more in acoordMice with hit taste than yoon, 
for be » an elderly man, and Uka to AomAm 
0wn isoy, and yon do not wish to be too pos- 
Itfte at first, but find as yon appear amfaibie 
and e?inoe a wish to be agreeable, he be- 
eomes gmff and aasnming, and it is always 
loo ooM, or too wet, or too dark, or alto- 
gether inconyenient to do anything yon wish 
aboQt the house. In the arrangement of 
locks and bolts, and hanging shatters, you 
did not interfere, but one day sent for him 
to glaxe a window, which stood in one of 
the cbam^ra, like a skeleton, devoid of 
glass. He looked at it a moment, and, to 
yoorsnrprise, left the room without offering 
the slightest objection. In a short time he 
retnmed with a saw, hammer, nails, and an 
armfbl of plank. 

** What are you going to do ? *' you ask in 
astonishment 

'Tm going to weatherboard this window 
Qp,** in a tone and manner which plainly 
laid, ** And I intend to hare my way about 
it" 

" I don't wish the window closed," you 
leply quite calmly, though, it must be con- 
fesMd, a little electrified by his determined 
TQk» and manner. 

** There's anotlier window in the room; 
tha^will give light enough," continuing to 
measure the plank. 

^'iii^ht or dark, I'll not have the window 
closed," in a more positive tone. 

He careftilly marked the plank, looked at 
tbe window with a very business-like air, 
and then expressed his willingness to com- 
promise by sajring — 

** Well, ril Just close it up to the top of 
the fint sash ; the room will be light enough 
then for any use." 
, l^ow this is too much ! You foel the time 

has come when amiability would cease to 
be a virtue, and reply : 

"* Tou will not dose any of it Take the 
lash out and glaze it," in a tone that made 
\ him turn round with a look of blank sur- 
priM in his eyes, and perhaps, seeing some- 
tbing unusuiU in the iace at which he was 
lazing, he thought it best to 3rield, and an- 
swered, doggedly*— 

"Everybody to their notion ; but it is too 
dark to do such work to-day, and besides, 
iii too damp--the glass will be apt to crack." 

*" Its neither too dark nor toodamp^ If 



you don't choose to do as I direct, take tlioee 
things out and send Mr. Simpkins here." 
(There are no Jeemsesin this country— they 
are all Mr. Somebodies.) 

^ Simpkins don't know nothing about such 
work,'* and goes out with his tools, mutter- 
ing, and in a few moments you hear him 
railing out, '* There's that confounded crib 
door in that cow's head again ! I'll put the 
stable )n you, you blasted old heifer," for he 
had a ridiculous way of Jumbling up his 
words wnen excited. 

As he passed through the yard he called 
to Simpkins-- 

*^ The old lady wants you." 

"What 'old lady?'" asked the young 
hopeful playing in the yard. 

*' Your mother," in his illest tone. 

** ni thank yon, sir, my mother's not an 
old lady, and you shan't call her so I I'll 
have you to know my grandfather knocked 
a man down for calling him * the old man ' 
when he was sixty years old, and you shan't 
call my mother ' the old lady ' where I am." 

Then followed a regular quarrel, for Car- 
penter has a natural antipathy to children, 
and avails himself of every opportunity to 
scold and vex them, and that eagle-boy will 
not tamely submit to his Hectoring. The 
words wax louder and warmer, and you step 
out to find Carpenter grasping a switch, and 
hopeful with brimming eyes and quiverhag 
lip, and drawn stone in his hand, ready to 
avenge what he considers the insult offered 
his mother. Explanations fbllow, apologres 
are made and accepted, and the difficulty is 
amicably a4]usted, and Simpkins stalks in 
with his consequential manner. 

*' Oh, yes ! of course he can glaze a win- 
dow." 

The vanity of that. man i» unequaled! 
There is nothing he thinks himself incapa- 
ble of doing. He reads the newspapers, and 
is fond of talking politics* when he can se- 
cure a listener, and I verily believe would 
not hesitate to take President Johnson's po- 
sition, and think himself fUlly qualified to 
unravel fhe tangled skein of State affiiirs at 
this critical Juncture; and as for farming, he 
knows aU about it— -hasnever failed in mak- 
ing a good crop, regarjiess of seasons and 
other inconveniences which interfere with 
ordinary planters ; and yet there is a hesita- 
tion in his manner and a want of decision 
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in his voice inconsistent with his words, 
whicli are calculated to inspire confidence 
in tlie most skepti^l as to iiis ability. I 
presume he bad seen glazing done, if be had 
never attempted it beforehand after working 
hard all day, finislied one sasb, but broke 
more glass than his day^s work wte worth, 
though he had nothing but knives to work 
with, for carpenter would not allow him to 
touch one of his tools. 

** If Carpenter is so disagreeable,*' says 
Mr. Common Sense, " why don't you dis- 
charge him at once ?'» 

Well, you have engaged him for the year, 
and you do not like to change, and hope he 
will do better after awhile, and besides, you 
donH know that you can better yourself, and 
having put your shoulder to the wheel, you 
do not wish to be balked before it turns 
round once. But you don't worry about it, 
and console yourselC in thinking the bouse, 
yard and garden will be all righted up be- 
fore long, and then you will not have any 
more trouble about the wortc when they go 
into the fields. 

February comes, bright and frosty ; your 
neighbors' ploughs are running in their 
fields, and yon go out to see why yours are 
not also. Simpkms says Carpenter has not 
done the wood-work, and Carpenter says bis 
partis ready for the shop, and Simpkins 
goes off to the blacksmith with it-— stays all 
day, and next morning Carpenter comes in 
and says the work Is all done wrong, and 
adds, in a moralizing way — 

''Its astonishing a man of Shnpkins' 
years don't know how to have a plow fixed. 
If he'd a been sent to the shop he*d a had it 
all fixed right, for if there's anything he's a 
Judge of its a plow. He don't like that kind 
of a plow anyhow— it turns tlie land up 
clear down to the clay, and that ought nev- 
er to be done ! A great many fine farms are 
ruined by deep plowing, and he would nev- 
er use anything but a bull-tongue for break- 
ing up," and you listen quietly until he has 
finished, and then tell him you prefer deep 
ploughing, and that one has been highly 
recommended to you, and you wish it used. 
He shrugs his shoulders and says: " Every 
body to their no^od^ and goes out evident- 
ly offended at your not taking his advice. 

Tou open a book which has been Ijring 
temptingly by on your table for several days, 



but have not read a page when Biiiipkii» 
comes in and says that plough is not etock- 
^ n|^t, and that Carpenter don't under- 
stand such work— and if you'll Just come oat 
he will show you what ought to be done U> 
it You throw a shawl over your head and 
go out to the tool house, Simpkins diecoun- 
ing by the wav on his views of plougking. 
A great many like turning phugh$ and buBr 
tonguety but he prefers a tukUr^ and wonld 
advise you to give up that big plougb and 
have a twister stocked fbr breaking np. 
" There is the very thing for this land," tak- 
ing an odd-looking concern firom the pile of 
irons, and holding It up for your inspectioiL. , 
There they all are— big ploughs, twisters, 
false tongues, and bull-colters! Toa look 
at them all — stocks and tongues— and know 
no more about them than a Hottentot knows 
of a waterfall, but keep your ignorance to 
yourself, and tell Simpkins you prefer the 
large turning plough, for you know the 
deeper this rich, compact soil is ploughed 
tlie better, and he goes off offended because 
his advice is not taken ; but it does not wor- 
ry you— you expected to have some suck 
troubles at first But suddenly you hear deep 
groans fVom the stable, and on going there 
find the beautiful gray mare to which you 
and the children are so much attachec^ ly- 
ing down and groaning as if in great pain. 
Carpenter and Simpkins are called to see 
what is the matter with Fleeta. They make 
her get up, but the poor creature cui scarce- 
ly stand on her feet, they are so eore, and 
Uiere is a great raw place on one shoulder. 
They don't know what is the matter with 
her, and call up th# fk-eedman who drives the 
wagon. He says, ** Oh, there's nothing the 
matter with her, only she is tired and is 
resting fh)m yesterday's work." But look 
at her shoulder and her (set I She can sdttce- 
ly walk a step ! He passes his hand over 
the shoulder, at which the poor creature 
winces, and says, ** Its only a litde rubbed 
with the collar," and then coolly informs " 
you that she cast a shoe, and has been lame 
for some time, and that she is naturally ten- 
der-footed, and hauling over the frozen 
ground has knocked her up a little, to which 
statement the other two assent Toa are 
not worried now, but are angry. Yes, mad 
( enough to knock the three sap-heads togeth- 
! er until they are as sore as that poor dumb 
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ereaiare'8 feet, and lecture them aoandlj 
about her condition and the stock generally— 
have her bathed and rubbed down, and re- 
ttun lo the house, feeling, for the first time, 
^te disheartened. 

After sereral days more of worry, about 
which yon don*t won7 at all, only it makes 
700 a little uncomfortable, the pkntgh is 
itarted. It is a bright, frosty morning ; you 
itsnd in the door and watch the man as he 
tnms up the dark soil, and think now eyery- 
thmg will go on well, and walk around the 
flower beds where the day before you hare 
had Simpkins a^ work, putting out crocuses, 
hyacinths, violets, and other hardy plants 
sod bulbs, and are so inyigorated by the 
morning air and beantlAil prospect that you 
lit down to write your story eon amour; 
hot have not written three pages, when there 
ir a heavy step on the piazza, and Jerry 
comes in with— 

"That plough if broken, ma*am.** 

" Why, Jerry 1 how did that happen ? It 
must have been carelessness in you." 

**No, ma*am ; I was Just going alone, 
snd there wasn't a root nor a rock near, and 
it Just come to pieces. Tou had better come 
out and see for your self 'm, for it will every 
bit have to be made over ; '' and you go out 
to the field to find the other two men stand- 
ing there looking at the plough, which, sure 
enoQgh, is in several pieces. Tou tell them 
*" Its not worth while to look at it— to take 
it back to the shop and have it made over,'' 
tod find yourself speaking a little sharper 
tod with more energy than usual, and re- 
titce your steps to find the yard full of hogs. 
In England, it seems, they never get beyond 
the age of piggery, but these were real hogs ! 
monsters in ^ze, and were exerting all their 
strength and ingenuity in uprooting the 
flower-beds, and feasting on the bulbus roots. 
Carpenter is called to drive them out, and 
asked why he has not repaired the paling 
and bong the gate T 

He drives them out, and comes back 
gnimbling *' that a man can't do everything 
. at once." 

Kg, not unless he was very expeditious ; 
but you don't see any evidence of his eflbrts. 
Wliat has he bem doing P 

** Well, he's been knocking 'round, hdplng 
to get wood andmake fires. Simpkins said 
he was a going to fix them palings. He 



don't do nothing but read the newspapers 
and smoke." 

Simpkins saunters up with his hands in 
his pockets and pipe in his mouth, like a 
a man of leisure, and you ask him how he 
amuses himself? 

** Well, he's been knocking 'round, fixing 
up things, and helpiiig to get wood." 

" I thought Jerry hauled the wood I There 
must be an immense amount consumed if it 
takes you all to get it I " 

''Tes," said Carpenter, laying down a 
loose paling he had been looking at since 
Simpkins came up, as if it were a great ca- 
riosity; **that cooking stove of yours is a 
most expensable thing 1 It just eats up 
wood like nothing ! Now, I don't mean to 
dictate to you "—he had learned a lesson 
about the window— *' but I'd advise you to 
take it down, and get some cooking vessels 
to use until warm weathei comes, and the 
roads are good, and it won't take so much 
time to get wood to keep it a going." 

** But there'll be more work to be done 
then," put in Simpkins, "and I think it 
would be better to sell it at once." 

Somewhat amused at the novel idea, but 
without paying any attention to the sugges- 
tion, you inquire how many rails have been 
made, and what fences been reset, Ac. J and 
find they have really done nothing— no pre- 
paration has been made for the spring work. 

This, with other things that have gone 
before, and which have not escaped your 
observation, convinces you that they are liv- 
ing at their ease; each one trying to under- 
mine the other, and neither caring a bawbee 
for your interest, and are felly convinced 
that nothing will be accomplished unless 
you give it your personal attention. You 
don't worry — not at all; but, standing there 
in the bright sunshine and fh)sty air, you 
tighten the buckles of your armor, and point 
out work for the two men, and tell them 
when it is finished to come to you for fhrth- 
er orders ; and as you return to the door 
your step seems firmer and heavier, and you 
think it has appreciably lost its elacticity 
since you went down tne walk an hour ago, 
nor is it altogether fancy, for when the heart 
beats lightly the step keeps time to it, and 
when oppressed the step indicates the meas- 
ure, and in that short time your care haa 
been doubled. Tou have found your work- 
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men were abusing your contidence, and 
liencefortU you mast play the part of over- 
seer. How hateful you always thought such 
women were, attending to the work ot men, 
looking after stod^, going around buying 
and selling— growing coarse in their tbou^^ts 
and feeHngS) and losing all that refinement 
and delicacy, which is to woman as the mist 
upon the plum, the peribmeto the hawthorn 
klossom, and yon ask, Is it possible you will 
have to come to that ? To be a machine for 
conveying keys, a loud-talking, important 
looking, servant-watching woman ! and you 
think tearftilly of that proud-hearted being 
BOW lying in his grave, to whom you owed 
allegiance — allegiance so tenderly paid!— 
and whose love sheds an aura over the past. 
How he disliked such women! How he 
shielded you fh>m everything which would 
tamiah liie spirit, and wished to keep the 
heart always gentle and womanly I But the 
shield is gone now, and you know how sure- 
ly the ** insect cares" of life grain away the 
gilding from the heart, even without the as- 
sistance of greater ones ; and you think of 
the coral reefe on the coast of Florida — how*^ 
ttie little, insignificant things baild up col- 
umn after colunm, and branch after branch, 
until if the great ships go too near they are 
recked upon them, and even snmll boats can- 
not glide over the slippery surface without 
danger of being snagged or stranded upon 
the work of these almost invisible creatures. 
But you are not going to submit to it I 
You will resist and ward off their encroach- 
ments, and sit down strain to your writing ; 
but alas t the bright thoughts which came 
too swiftly fbr the nimble pen to transcribe, 
have taken wiug ! The worry of the morn- 
ing which you thought you wer^ taking so 
calmly has scattered them ; but you hope, 
by a little coaxing, the ** divine afflatus'* may 
return, and you write on a few pages, slowly 
and heavily. You know you are not saying 
things as you wish them said, and it is very 
possible when you read it over you will take 
your scissors and cut it up for tapers, but 
by degrees all disagreeable impressions fade 
firom the mind, ** Richard is himself again 1" 
Page after page of the pure white paper is 
traced over and laid «side. You are com- 
pletely absorbed in your work, and lose all 
thoughts of the outside world and theflicrht 
o( time. Your mlod revels in foncy, and 



lives the life of the heroine. The Joys of 
the past glow in it, and the shadows of yoor 
own life give tone to hers, and sometimes 
when you lay down your pen for a breath- 
ing spell and to rest the fingers, yon realize 
what a great, what a marvelous gift is this, 
which can carry the mind from surrounding 
objects to a world which m always near us, 
yet often unseen, but whose gilded portals 
are standing wide, and whosoever lists may 
enter. 

You do not know that any one will ever 
read what you are writing, nor do you care 
what critics may say of it, should it ever be 
published, and you have no idea that it will 
ever appear before them. When firfahed it 
may only be laid away in that drawer, wh^e 
are already* many of its sisters, who rarely 
ever catch a glimpse of sunshine, or a breath 
of fresh air, but the ** demon *' within says 
write 1 write 1 ! write 1 1 1 and you are com- 
pelled to obey its behests, (though you have 
no literary aspirations, and have never felt 
the puny ambition of peeing your name in 
print, and would be startled — mortified— 
were you to take up a paper and see it there,' 
even if attached to what you consider one 
of your best efiorts ; and besides, the world 
is so fbll of literary trash that you do not 
wish to add to that which is accumulating 
on the shelves ol l^k stores, but if you 
could write anything that was worthy of be- 
ing read, how proud you would be ! It you 
could say something that would encourage 
a sorrowing sister, or that would amuse 
some of the sad hearts in this land, and who 
never forget the life passing around them, 
in the scratching of a pen, how cheerful, 
how almost happy it would make you I But 
you are timid and sensitive, and think it 
would be the height of presumption for you 
to aspire to'a seat on the dias, where preside 
Dickens and Lytton, and a host ot others 
whose hands you would like to shake, and 
you abandon the idea of ever publishing 
anjrthing, and will put this last little child 
of the brain away with its sisters, and per- 
haps when you have passed away to the 
spirit land the little hands which are now 
playing mai'bles and flying kites may take 
the yellow parchments out and tenderly 
read the lines through love of the hand 
which traced them, and thus learn their 
mother^s flioughts, and more of her charac- 
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ter than all living Mends could teach them. 
This is the apology you often make to your- 
self for scribbling, but, as your Mend from 



[To be etmtinv$d.] 



the Granite State told you, ** It is a very p<5or 
one; you write because you can't help it — 
it just writes itself." 



THE DYING SOLDIER'S GOOD-NIGHT. 



BY LBBOY. 



Fkrew«ll, oh oftrth, with your blooming flowtrs ; 

Your tiiiiBbinegUd and gay— 
Year gentle winds and cooling showers— 

Your twingfats, soft and grey— 
Your moon so fklr, and stars so bright— 
To all I bid my last good-night. 

Farewell, oh country of my heart. 

For whose dear liberty, 
On many a field, IWe borne my ikrt- 

For whom I bleed and die : 
To thee and thy great cause of Right 
Sadly I bid my last good-night. 

FtfeweU, oh comradea, brare and true. 

Who now beside me lie ; 
Some may again the fight renew, 

Bnt some, like me, mnst die : 
To all who shared in this great fight, 
Firm to the last, I say good-night. 

Flitfrwell, ffweet home, where with pleasnres rile 

My childhood glided by— 
Where I passed my happy married life. 



And where I hoped to die; 
Far, fiir away from each dear delight. 
To my home I bid a last good-nigbt. 

Farewell, oh mother, whose ibndcare 

Hath blessed me all my life- 
Farewell, sweet sister— children dear— 

And, oh, fhrewell my wife : 
Tbon who wast of my life the Ugfct, 
To thee how can I say good-night ! 

'Tis hard I 'tis haid I yet, oh. Father, give 

Me strei^;th to calnOy die— 
The cup of sofiferings to receive. 

And drink nnmnrmuringly : 
To say, while earth fiides fh>m my sight. 
To all its Joys a last good-i^^t. 

See Heaven's glories themselves onvcil. 

To chase my fears away ; 
No partings daimt, no griefb assail 

Through that Umg^ endless day : 
Joined with Christ in the realms of light. 
Never to Him to say good-night. 



WAR-THE DEPARTED PATRIOTS AND HEROES OF MACON. 



BY DAVID WILLS. 



Wab is the fearfbl scourge of nations. The 
sun, in his majestic circuit through the 
Heavens, scarcely shines upon a spot of this 
green earth which has not received a bap- 
tism of blood, and ercn the seas and rivers 
have run red with the gore of brother men. 
Away back in the gray dawn of pHtrinrchal 
history we read that ** the earth was filled 
with violence," and in connection with this 
sacred narrative " mighty men of renown " 
are mentioned as the monstrous issue of the 
unnatural union between •* the sons of God * 
«nd thf daughters of men;** and the cir- 



cumstantial evidence in the case is, that these 
giants gained mnch of their renown f^om 
their heroic achievements in battle. The 
probable reason that the antidiluvian race 
did not extend itself more widely over the 
world is the heavy waste of that degenerate 
population by desolating wars ; and one of 
the direct causes assigned for the Noachian 
Deluge is the universal prevalence of vio- 
lence among the victims of that tremendous 
judgment of the Almighty. 

But the sudden destruction ot the old 
world did not destroy the spirit of hostility 
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and reyenge among men, for we are inform* 
ed that It revived with the re-peopling of the 
new. It were a bold truism to state that the 
Hebrews were an eminently warlike nation 
of people. The Almighty Himself was the 
first Head of the valiant armies uf Israel, 
and hence He is repeatedly represented as 
the Lord of Hosts. The military prepara- 
tions of the Jews were projected on a most 
elaborate and expensive scale, and their in- 
numerable exploits on the great field of 
plaughter and of death were more marvel- 
ous and astounding than those of any other 
nation under the sun. The long, sanguin- 
ary conflicts within their own borders be- 
tween the kingdoms of Israel and Judah, 
and their frequent bloody engagements with 
the neighboring nations, the Egyptians, Bab- 
ylonians, the Greeks, and Romans, consti- 
tute the chief staple of Jewish history. Jo- 
sephus has won for himself a lasting repu- 
tation by his comprehensive and valuable 
compilations of the wars of the Jews. Moses 
and Joshua were divinely commissioned to 
command the Israelitish hosts in their as- 
saults upon the Amorites, and in their ex- 
tirpation of the Canaanites. Gideon, Jep- 
tlia and Sampson were mighty warriors, sud- 
denly raised up to repel the attacks ot bold 
invaders during the regime of the Judges. 
David, the great theocratic king, was a fa- 
mous chieftain, who won rich trophies in 
his military campaigns, and who, being a 
man of blood, was denied the honor of the 
completion of the magnificent edifice of the 
first temple. The wars of the Maccabees 
were eminently holy wars — the lofty pro- 
gress of the Armiuian princes has formed a 
new era in the annals of ancient warfare. 

The advent of the Prince of Peace did 
not extinguish the spirit or arrest Jthe rav- 
ages of war. He Himself predicted the de- 
molition of the temple by the triumph of the 
Roman arms, and uttered the sublime and 
fearfiil truth, ** And when ye shall hear of 
wars and rumors of wars, be ye not troubled ; 
for such things must needs be." Constan- 
tUie the Great, Charlemange, the King of 
the Franks, Qengis-Ehan, a monster of de- 
pravity, Charles V., th^ powerful Emperor 
of Germany, and Napoleon Bonaparte, the 
great tragedian who made all Europe trem- 
ble beneath the tread of his mighty armies, 
have all been conspicuous actors on the 



broad theatre of blood and caraage. Then 
the following list represents the humane h^ 
roes of the world : Judas, Maccabeus, Al- 
fVed, Wallace, William of Orange, Koskiua- 
ko, and Washington. England and France, 
which claim to be the most enlightened and 
civilized nations of modern times, have been 
frequently ccmvulsed to their centres by in- 
testine feuds and foreign invasions — have ac- 
tually wasted money enoueh in the ajrs- 
tematic destruction of human life and hap- 
piness to adorn the entire globe with the in- 
stitutions of knowledge and piety. And our 
own beloved land, which beasts of Its pore 
and lofty type of civilization and Christian- 
ity, has been recently the theatre of a civil 
conflict, which, for the magnitude of its prep- 
arations, the wide extent of its associations, 
and the refined cruelty of its implements, in 
the atrocious wickedness of those who ui^ed 
it on, in the indklculable sacrifice of blood 
and treasure It Involved, in the manifold 
crUnes and miseries it has entailed upon so- 
ciety, and in the dreadfully bitter passions it 
has engendered, has few parallels In the 
past 

There are two extremes to be carefully 
avoided in our contemplations on the moral 
aspects of war. The one is, that It is an un- 
mitigated evil, and always unjustifiable in 
the eye of the moral law. This is substan- 
tially the position ot Carlyle, Chalmers, 
Channing, John Foster, and John Bright 
The other extreme is that war is a brilliant 
and commanding pageant, where the noblest 
feelings and sentiments of human nature 
find full play, and in which th# maddened 
actors achieve immortal glory and renown. 
This is the mere poetry and rohiance of a 
terrific reality. • Thomas DcQuincey, writ- 
ing in the spirit of a true moralist and phil- 
osopher, occupies a safe middle ground in 
the matter, and whilst he does not extol the 
** pomp and circumstance of glorious war," 
he still shows no dispositiou to deny the 
benefits which often accrue from it His 
valuable paper on the subject presents, in the 
most philosophical and humorous manner, 
its true functions in the wide field of histo- 
ry — its controlling power as an element of 
CiirisUan civilization. 

We have Divine authority for saying that 
war has its birth-place in tlie baser passions 
of man, and humau readiug and obeerva- 
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tion teach that its results rarely determine 
the justice or iDJustice of thn cause of the 
belligerents, and that it shakes and prostrates 
the moral pillars of society, as the roaring 
tempest does the noble trees of the forest. 
The late war between the States has pro- 
claimed the correctness of these conclusions 
in a voice of thunder. * 

On the other hand, war is an unavoidable 
necessity in the present civil and moral con- 
dition of mankind, as inevitable as poverty, 
Buffering, labor, servitude, pestilence, and 
death. The red horse in Revelation is rep- 
resented as marcliing abreast with tlie white 
and the black horse. One of the finest 
thoughts of the master of the modern drama 
is, that the tree of humanity must sometimes 
be lanced that it may attain its full beauty and 
gloiy. The volcano of popular passion must 
pour forth its lava flgods amid the fire and 
thunder ot battle, or it will heave the moun- 
tain of public morals asunder, and bury the 
race beneath the ruins. Accordingly, the 
Catholic resolutions of Peace Congresses, 
the wholesome restraints ot international 
law, and all the humanizing influences of 
education, commerce, and civilization com- 
bined are inadequate to prevent the soft 
plains of Ceres and the deep dominions of 
Neptune from being dyed with the blood of 
Bellona and Mars. 

3. War is the last national remedy for ag- 
gression and oppression. Individuals have 
milder modes of redress, but injured and in- 
sulted nations are forced, as a final resort, to 
appeal to arms. Wicked and oppressive na- 
tions must have their punishment here, inas- 
much as they have no existence hereafter. 
Defensive wars are doubtless justifiable on 
every principle of reason ai\d religion. 

3. War is a part of the providential histo- 
ry of the world which is overruled for good. 
In itself considered, it is an evil^but w'b must 
not forget that the Supreme Ruler employs 
it as one of HU fearful agencies to crush 
civil and ecclesiastical despotisms to dust, 
and to give a wider and grander triumph to 
the principles of truth and virtue. If the 
brilliant li^nchiuan uttered a noble truth 
when he said, •* The last analysis of liberty is 
the blood of the brave,*' it is a sublimer 
truth still, that the glorious Kingdom of 
Grace is built on the bloody passion of the 
Prince of LifeJ and no maxhn of history is 



better established than that** the blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the Church.'* Furth- 
ermore, IS it not one of the clearest and most 
thrilling fkcts of Scriptm'e, that all the great 
world-powers are to be overturned by mighty 
revolutions before there can come the dawn 
of that bright day which shall crown crea- 
tion with ^magnifioept diadem of millennial 
glory, w*hen the nations shall " beat their 
swords into ploughshares, and their speara 
into pruning hooks ; neither shall they learn 
war any more." 

The recent conflict of arms, which shook 
the nation to its deepest foundations, was 
forced upon the people of this section by a 
proclamation of the President of the United 
States, whose cruel war policy was approved 
and sustained by repeated acts of tbe Amer- 
ican Congress. The true moral cause of the 
dreadAil convulsions which has cost the 
country nearly a milli on of men and thous- 
ands of millions of moneyi may be traced 
back to a species of infidelity which was 
originally imported fh>m Europe, and which 
had been poisoning the public mind ol the 
North for a series of years. The authorities at 
Washington held the doctrine that the Fed- 
eral Government is an empire, and not a re- 
pubUc, that it rests upon force, and not upon 
the afiections of its subjects^ and it was by this 
specious reasoning that they sought to jus- 
tify the monstrous measure of coercion. But 
subsequent events have shown very clearly 
that all the loud enconiums which were lav- 
ished on the gloriavs union were the merest 
pretext to rally firesh troops for the tented 
field, and that tbe ulterior object to be ac- 
complished by the bloody drama was 'to 
break down the domestic institutions of the 
South, and to build up a powerful radical 
party in the whole country. Tl^re was no 
patriotism and philanthropy among the lead- 
ers in this tremendous movement, but the 
spirit of ambition, avarice, envy, jealousy 
and revenge was tlie demon of invasion. 

The people of the South^dJt>een taught 
a very different theory of the National Gov- 
ernment by Jefferson, Madison, Calhoun, and 
by most of the promhient statesmen of this 
section. From its very foundation, they 
were accustomed to contemplate it as a com- 
pact of sovereign and independent States, 
whose final constitutional remedy for na- 
tional grievances was a peaceable septottion 
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from the Federal role. The doctrine of Slate 
Sovereignty enters into all our elementary 
conceptions ot the American Constitution, 
and it had become a settled and sacred con- 
viction in the Southern mind and heart, and 
those among us who weie slow to believe 
this fundamental political axiom, rushed 
bravely to the rescue of ** the land we love" 
when they saw their homes, aiK cities, and 
hamlets threatened by the presence of in- 
vading armies. And those who refVised to 
fight pro arts et pro foci$^ and who fled the 
country to escape conscription, have been 
branded with a Cain-Uke mark, which time 
cannot efface. 

Would it not have been a most unnatural 
and unpardonable thing for a man who had 
Imbibed the spirit and principles of South- 
ern institutions to have occupied a passive 
position in the mighty struggle which in- 
volved everything that was dear to the sons 
and daughters of this sunny land t Is it sur- 
prising that the Confederate soldiers, who 
believed and felt that they were contendinir 
for the honor of their wives, and the bread 
of their children, as well as for the priceless 
boon of constitutional liberty, should have 
fought with a patriotism and valor which 



compares favorably with the proudest deeds 
of chivalry fVom the historic magnificence 
of Marathon to the thousand thundera of 
Waterloo. The very men who are now 
fiercely denounced as rebels and traitors have 
startled the civilized world with the fanie of 
their martial achievements. If the fortunes 
of the bloody fielc^ at Gettysburg had been 
different the names of Lee and Jackson 
would be universally fragrant and illustrloas 
as those of Lafayette and Washington. The 
multitudes of our brave brothers who went 
down beneath the red tide of battle were an 
acceptable sacrifice to truth and honor, and 
the precious fruits of IVeedom are yet to'grow 
grcjpn over their graves. The principles they 
died to save are not dead, but sleeping be- 
neath a black mass of ignorance and preja- 
dice, and they will rise again as the rich in- 
heritance of a free, independent and happy 
people. When that day of charity and reas- 
on comes (and come it will) historic Justice 
will be done to the deeds of that long list of 
Southern heroes who are reposing beneath 
the dust ot the valley, and a brief sketch of 
the life and character of some of whom will 
form the conclusion of this article. 
{To he continued.'] 



"CLEVER" PEOPLE. 



BT MRS. D. W. 



EvAsiYB nondescripts ! how I despise them 1 
and were I contemplating a dictionary, the 
word " clever " should be rigidly excluded. 
Descriptive a^ectives are frequently pervert- 
ed in th^ application, whether (i-om hypoc- 
risy or ignorance am not prepared to say, as 
I would make no insinuation nor entertain 
an idea derogatory to all being lineal de- 
scendants of Solomon, or having deteriorat- 
ed in the descent. As for candor, the fbct is 
patent, that no one is insincere, though seem- 
ing ** fkUehood** is reputed, by good author- 
ity, to present a ** goodly outside ; " and Mrs. 
Opie on Lying might sometimes be perused 
to an advantage. If with Annias and Sophi* 
ra the economist of troth did become ex- 
tinct 



There arc " clever ** children, prim, staid 
samples of decorum, like those we read ot 
in our youthful days in Sunday School books, 
wondering if we would ever attain such per- 
fection. Too sober to romp — regular in their 
gait, mindng along — prematurely developed 
into grown up folks — never having known 
any childhood— consequently never enjoyed 
the luxury of playing in the sand, manufae^ 
turing mud pastry and confections (familiar- 
ly designated dirt pies). The lost child, 
Hood, caused his distracted mother so to be- 
wail with his " dead kitten," " old shoe," and 
other playthina:8 too numerous to mention, 
was more natural than " clever.*' 

The contemptible clever is resorted to in 
the absence of a better and more compre- 
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hensive tenn, and paraded ad nauteamy be- 
agy at best, ao equivocal compliiiient, and 
always suggests the qttotation '* to damn by 
itint praise." Since some persons desirous 
of appearing amiable think it obligatory to 
udoige in platitudes thus comply at tlite ex- 
pense of yeradty, since detier^ according to 
tbetr construction, includes all compliments. 
Cierer people!— a class so numerous spe- 
daMties might seem inyidious, and 3ret they 
are so marked and distinct — their yery lack 
of individuality giving them character par- 
adoxical and absurd thotigh it seem ; and wo 
ean readily airang^ and classify, according 
to the genius and -species to which they in- 
coDtrovertibly belong. The negatives of so- 
aety are invariably clever— so compromising, 
shifting and veering, really painful to con- 
template— 4ill trepidation and alarm — the as- 
pens of the bunoaa fiunily, quivering lest 
tbey should offend. Not an opinion they 
vould have the temerity to call their own, 
prefen-ing ratlier to have ideas in common — 
only appropriating when sanctioned by pop- 
ular consent, thus combining prudence and 
policy, both ingredients being essential to 
the compound, clever. 

The vapid insipidities are inevitably clev- 
er. Who ever saw an untidy feminine- 
down at the heels and out at tlie elbows — 
whose knowledge does not range beyond 
her ndghbor*s affairs — to which attention 
k given to the detriment of her own— whose 
intellectual horizon is bounded by babies 
and servants, and whose ideas are wonder- 
folly circumscribed, and conversation frit- 
ter^ down to the mere common-place jar- 
gon of everyday affairs, *^ tedious as a twice 
told tale, vexing the dull ear of a drowsy 
man*'— that did not presume on being 
clever? 

There are persons the oatKne of whose 
Ihres are **fonltily faultless, icily regular, 
splendidly null ; '* hedged around by the pro- 
prieties, screened by propitious fate, fenced 
by the apparent observance of Uielr moral 
eode— ostentatiously free (torn the ifhiilties 
iocident and peculiar to men of meaner 
mould. Tbey are clever because opportu- 
ally was lacking for development of h&tent 
tseanness which, had advene fortune evok- 
ed, would bare expanded into rank and 
startling dimensions. Gonsequently they, 
darlings of fortune, pets of circumstance, are 



recognised as models of proprie^, latter- 
day sunts, simply because incident and oc- 
casion were in their favor. The writhing 
and stinging ills, the sleepless dragons that 
goad otliers to madness kindly averted, they 
are accredited clevei^-their*s a "primrose 
path '* and spotless record — for them the day- 
star ever Bhining. Nettles, brambles and 
thorns Ibr the more unfortunate, to whom 
all is night and winter. 

Correct people, their nasal organs eleva- 
vated to an angle ot forty-five degrees, snif- 
fing the air of a sublimer altitude than is 
accorded for the respiration and sustenance 
of common mortals, evidently sanctimoni- 
ous descendants of those puritanical people, 
who would only admit in their landscapes 
dun colored clouds, would banish the beau- 
tiful flowers and hush the song of birds, 



** B«iiig too pore and t(ood. 
For hanum natare's daily food.^* 

Whose reading is confined to tracts and re- 
ports from benevolent societies; would es- 
chew Dickens and Thackeray as perverters 
of morals, and Bplwer, not mentionable to 
ears polite. These, in their unbounded phi- 
lanthropy, would willingly carry around a 
subscription or donate flannel, in order to 
render comfortable the tawny babies of the 
Fejee Islanders, or any other similar com- 
mendably charitable purposes. Having the 
good of the whole human family at heart, 
their sympathies being keenly alive, always 
seeking to alleviate misery; and yet, they 
would turn in supreme disgust, loathing and 
scorn depicted on their faces, ttom the mis- 
erable wretch, marked with the ** bread cra- 
ving stamp,'* who mii<ht humbly ask a mere 
pittance. And sometimes they are edified 
and highly delighted by an item fh>m the 
ehromgue Bcandaleuse, simply taken by way 
of literary condiment 

Lawyers who are clientless resort to being 
clever, though said compensation is scarce- 
ly equivalent to fees, barely as satisfactory 
and less substantial. Though tbey are ever 
^ip the alert, hoping to entrap Ihe unwMy, 
JBfcibly cainng to mind— 

**Win 70a walk lato my parior, 
Sakt the epider to the fly.** 

Hence, limbs of the law who bring obloquy 
on the profession and would deprive justice 
of her scales I 
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Doctors, would-be disciples of Galen and 
^sculapins, who like " Doctor Sangrado,** 
have made more widows and orphans than 
the siege of Troy, have the misnomer, clev- 
er, applied ^o them, I presume, on the prin- 
ciple of abating a nuisance — since people 
admire public beneiactors and accord them 
due meed of praise. 

Youne men, poets in the incipient stage, 
who have grown oblivious of the fkct that 
those favored beings fujudtur non JU, all 
their efforts to the contrary notwithstanding, 
after multiplied efforts and protracted men- 
tal labor, perpetrate somethiug occasional- 
ly making a rhyme at the expense of dow 
and love, both articles being liable to mate- 
rial damage in the operation. Tet this is 
sufQcient to muster them in the ranks of 
dever, credentials having been approved. 

Disgusting toadyism rings all the changes 
on said dever, and with perceptive faculties 
rendered acutely keen by interest, finds mer- 
it where it never existed, constituting those 
eiecer who never suspected their claim to 
being so famous, and discovers generous 
sympathies in those, who like ** Peter Gar- 



cias,*' had *' bnried their soul ;*' their ttults 
behig only interesting eccentricities and 
vices but trifling foibles. 

Reticent people, those non-commitalcm- 
tures, who would not express an opinion, 
for fear of contradiction, or deterred by the 
mental process involved in the operation, 
are per -necessity clever, not havkig vim, 
mental calibre, or modicum of brains, to a^ 
tain the other beatitudes conferred by Uie 
ipse dixit of society. 

Homely people ** lay the flattering unction 
to their souls ** with reft^shing complacency, 
and congratulate themselves on behig ** so 
clever,*' and are happily^luded in the vain 
belief, that *tis an equivalent for serious de- 
ficiencies, viz : Being gotten up on an 
economical principles, personal qualifici- 
tions di regarded in the ** making up.*' 

People who abuse the privilege of being 
ugly, and are ai^gressively so, find consola- 
tion hi " clever '* and ** nice,'* — a brace ol 
epithets opprobrious by associations, since 
so much petty meanness takes reibge under 
their cover, draped so pittifillly by the flimsy 
deceit 
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DOES IT PAY TO SMOKE? 



BY AN OLD SMOKBB. 



I HAYS sometimes thought that there are 
people whom it does pay to smoke : those 
hod-carriers on the other side of the street, 
(br example. It cannot be a very pleasant 
thing to be a bod-carrier at this season of 
the year, when a man who means to be at 
work at seven a. m. must wake an hour be. 
fore the flrst streak of dawn. There is an 
aged sire over there, who lives on Yande- 
water street, which is two miles and a qnar. 
ter fh>m the building he is now assisting 
erect He must be astir by half past fi 
order to begin his breakfast at six ; an( 
half past six he is in the car, with his din- 
ner-kettle in his hand, on his w«y up town. 
About the time when the more active and 
industrious readers of this magazine b^n 



in^^ 
moat 



to think it b nearly time to get up, this fkth- 
er of a family makes his first ascent of the 
ladder with a load of mortar on his should- 
er. At twelve, the first stroke of the re- 
markably slow bell of 8t Oeoi^ Church (it 
is New York where these interesting events 
occur) sets him at liberty, and he goes hi 
quest of his kettle. On very cold days, the 
dinner-kettle is wrapped in its proprietor's 
overcoat to keep the cold dinner [h>m freex- 
ing stiff. But we will imagine a milder day, 
when the group of hod-carriers take their 
kettles to some sonny, sheltered spot about 
the building, where they sit upon soft, com- 
modious boards, and enjoy their rq>ast of 
cold meat and bread. The homely meal be- 
ing concluded, our venerable friend takes 
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OQt his short, black pipe tor his noontide 
SDokek How lie enjoys it 1 How it seems 
to rest him 1 It is a \dn*^ of conscious 
ileep ending, perhaps, in a hHef unconscious 
ileep, from which he wakes refreshed lor 
iBotber fiye honrs i^ the heary bod. 

Who could wish to deny a poor man a 
InxDiy 80 cheap, imd so dear to him ? It does 
not cost him more than ten cents a Week ; 
kot so long as he has bis pipe, he has a sort 
of teSage to which be Cdn fly from trouble. 
Sspeoially consoling to him is it in the eye^ 
Qiog, when he is in bis own crowded and 
most uninviting inom. The smoke that is 
mpposed to ** poison the air '* of some apart- 
ments seems to correct the foulness of this; 
ud the smoker appears to foe a bene&ctor 
to all its inmates, as well as to those who 
pass its door. 

Besides, this single luxury of smoke, at a 
cost of one cent and three-seyenths per 
dkm, is the Aill equivalent ot all the luxu- 
ileb which wealth can buy! None but a 
aaoker, or one who has been a smoker, can 
realize this truth ; but it is a truth. That 
short black pipe does actually place the hod- 
carrier, 80 far a« mere luxury goes, on a par 
with Commodore Yanderbilt or the Prince 
of Wales. Tokay, champagne, turtle, game, 
aad all the other luxnrious commodities are 
not, taken altogether, so much to those who 
can daily enjoy them, as poor Paddy's pipe 
if to him. Indeed, the few rich people with 
whose habits I chance to be acquainted sel- 
dom touch such things, and never touch 
Ihem except to please others. They all ap- 
pear to go upon the system of the late Lord 
Palmerston, who used to say to his new but- 
ler, *• Provide for my guests whatever the 
season aflbrds ; but for me there must be al- 
ways a leg of mutton and an apple pie.** 
I^t the Prince of Wales (or any other vnok- 
ef) be taken to a banqueting hall, the tables 
of which should be spread with all thedain* 
ties whk:h persons of wealth are erroneous- 
ly supposed to be continually' consun/iing, 
but over the door let there be written the 
terrible words, " Ko smoking.'* Then show 
bhn an adjoining room, witii a table exhibi- 
ting Lord Palmerston's leg of mutton and 
apple pie, plus a btuidle of cigars. If any 
ctte doubts wbldi of these two feasts the 
Prince of Wales would choose tell that doubt- 
^todlvidiwl he has never been a sofoker. 



Now the short pipe of the hod-carrier is 
just as good to him as the regalias could be 
that cost two hundred dollars a thousand in 
Havana, and sixty cents each in Kew Toric 
If YOU were to give him one of those re- 
galias, he would prefer to. cut it up and 
smoke it in his pipe, and then he would not 
find it as good as the tobacco he usually 
smokes. The poor laborer's pipe, ^erefore, 
is a potent equalizer. To the enjoyment ot 
pleasures purely luxurious there is a limit 
which is soon reached ; and I maintain that 
a poor mui gets as much of this itm^ of plea- 
sure out of hia pipe as a prince or a railroad 
king can extract fhun all the coatly wines 
and viands ot the table. 

If there is a man in the world who ought 
to smoke, that ancient hod-carrier is the 
man. A stronger case for smoking cannot 
be selected from ordinary liie. Does it pay 
him? After an attentive and ^yrmpathetic 
consideration of bis case, I am oc»npelled 
reluctantly to conclude that it does not 

The very fact that it te»d&' to make him 
contented with bis lot is a point against hia 
pipe. It is a sham^ to him to be contented. 
To a young num the carrying of the hod is 
no dishonor, for it is fit that young men 
should bear burdens and perform lowly tasks. 
But the hod is not for gray hairs. When- 
ever, in this free and spacious America, we 
see a man past fifty carrying heavy loads 
upon his shoulders, or porfoming any hired 
labor that requires little skill or thongbt, we 
know that there must have b^en some great 
defect or waste in that maii*s life. The first 
dollar thai Geoige Law ever earned, after 
leaving his father's house, was earned by caar- 
rying the hod at Albany. But with that 
dollar he bought an arithmetic uid spelling 
book; which, when winder eloeed in and 
put a stop to hod-carrying, he mastered, aad 
thus began to prepare to bnild the "High 
Bridge" over the Harlem river, where he 
made a miUioa dolUtfs by osing stesm hod- 
carriers instead of Irish ones. The p^ is 
one of the points of diflbrence bstween the 
hod^uyrier oontrat with )iis lot and the hod- 
carrier who means to get into bricklaying 
n^ct qprtaig. Yonder is one of the latter 
class readfaig his ^'Sun** alter dinner, instead 
of steepk^ his senses hi foigetfuhiesa over a 
pipe. He, peitaps^ will be taking a contract 
to Imild a bridge over the Bast river, about 

9 
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the time when hia elder^ comrade is buried 
In a corporation coffin. 

or course^ there are vigorous and triumph- 
ant men who smoke, and there are dull, coo- 
tented men who do not It is only of the 
l^eral tendency of the poor man^e pipe 
that I wish to q>eak. I mean to say that it 
tends to malte him satisfied with a lot which 
it is his chief and immediate duty to allevi- 
ate. He ought to hate and loathe his tene- 
ment house home; and when he goes to 
that home in the evening, im^tead of sitting 
down in stolid selfishness to smoke, he 
should be active in giving his wifie (who 
usually has the worst of it) the assistance 
she needs and deserves. Better themeny 
song, the cheerlul talk, the pleasant stroll, 
than this dulling of the senses and the brain 
in smoke^ Nobler the conscious misery of 
^ such a home, than the artificial lethargy of 
the pipe. It is an tmbandsome thing in 
this huslMnd to steal out of his vile sur- 
roundings into oloudland, and leave his wite 
and children alona to th^ noisome desola- 
tion. 

If it docs not pay this hod-carrier to 
smoke, it pays no man. If this man cannot 
smoke without injustice to others, no man 
can. 

Ladies, the natural enemies ot tobacco, re- 
lented so tur during the war as to send to- 
bacco and pipes to the soldiers, and worked 
with Uieir own fair hand many a pouch. 
Indeed, the pouch industry continues, though 
we will do the ladies the Justice to say that, 
as their pouches usually have every excel- 
lent quality except fitness for the purpose 
intended, few of them ever hold tobacco. 
Does the lady who presented General Sheri 
dan the othar eveatog, in New York, with 
those superb and highly decorated tobacco 
pouches suppose the gallant General has 
had, or will ever have, the heart to profane 
such beautiful oljects wUh the noxious 
weed? It is evident, from these gracious 
concessions on the part of the ladks, that 
they suppose the soldier is a man whose^Hr- 
cumstances call imperative^ lor the eoiaee 
of smoke ; and matty, when tbe weaned flaen 
after a long day'a march gathered round the 
camp*flre for tfaeeffening pipa, the HKiet in- 
Airlata hater of the weed must have some- 
Umee paused wad questioned the science 
wttcfa fi»bids the indulgence:. Hut,reader« 



did you ever travel in one of tbe f(»^ard 
cars of a train returning ih>m the seat of 
war, when the soldiers were coming home 
to re-enhst ? We need not attempt to de- 
scribe the indescribable scene. Most readen 
can imagine it We allude to it merely as a 
set-off to the pleasant and picturesque spec- 
tacle of the tired soldiers smoking round tbe 
camp-fire. 

In truth, the soldier is the last man in the 
world who should smoke; for the umple 
reason, that while he, more than any other 
man, has need of all his strength, smoking 
robs him of part of it It is not science 
alone which establishes this truth. The wbi* 
ning boat of Harvard University, and the 
losing boat of Yale, w^re not rowed by 
smokers. One of the first things demanded 
of a young mtn who is going into training 
for a boat race Is, Stop imoking! And he 
himsell, long before his body has reached its 
highest point of purity and developmrat, 
will become conscious of the low^ingand dis- 
turbintr effect of smoking one inch of a mild 
cigar. No smoker who has ever trained se- 
verely for a racei, or a game, or a fight needs 
to be told that smoking reduces the tone of 
the system and diminishes all the forces of 
the body. He kmw$ it He has been as 
conscious of it as a boy is conscious of tbe 
effects of his first cigar. Let the Harvard 
crew smdke during the last two months of 
their training, and tet the Yale men abstain, 
and there is one individual pr^ax«d to risk 
a small sum upon Yale*s winning back her 
laurcla 

A soldier should be in training always. 
Compelled to spend nine-tenths of his time 
in laboriously doing nothing, he is called 
upon, occasionally, for a few hours or days 
or weeks to put forth exertions which task 
human endurance to the uttermost Tie 
soldier, too, of all men, should have quiet 
nerves ; for the phantoms of war scare more 
men than its real dangers, and men*s bodies 
can shake when their souls are firm. That 
two and two make four is not a truth more 
unquestionably certain than that smoking 
does diminish a soldier's power ot endurance 
and does naake him more susceptible to 
imaginary dangeiv. If a regiment were to 
be raised for the hardest serviee of which 
men can ever be capable, and that service 
were lo be performed for a series of cam* 
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paigns, it wonid be necessary to exclude 
from the commissariat, not tobacco only, 
bot cofi^ and tea. Each man, in short, 
would have to be kept in what prize-fighters 
call •* condition f by which term they sim- 
^ mean the natural state of the body, on- 
oODtaminated by poison, and nnimpaired by 
indolence or excess. Every man is in duty 
bomid Xo be ''in condition" at all times; 
bat the soldier— it is part of his profession 
te be ** in condition." When remote poster- 
ity comes to read of the millions and mil- 
Bods of dollars expended during the late 
war in curing soldiers untouched by the 
bayonet or bullet, the enOinsiasm of readers 
will not be excited by the generosity dls- 
I^ayed in bestowing those millions. People 
will lay down the book and exclaim : *'How 
igBorant were our poor ancestors of the laws 
fif life t A soldier in the hospital without a 
wound I How extremely absurd !" ' 

To this weighty and decisive objection 
mhior ones may be added. T^e bother and 
vexation arising from the pipe were very 
great during the campaigns of the late war. 
Half the time the smokers, being deprived oi 
thdr accustomed stimulant, were In that state 
cf uneasy longtmic which smokers and other 
stSmnhttors know. Men were shot during 
the war merely because they XDould strike a 
light and smoke. The desire sometimes 
overcame all considerations of prudence and 
sokileriy doty. A man out on picket, of a 
efailly night, knowing perfectly well that 
lightinir hje pipe would have the twofold ef- 
fect of revealing his presence and inviting a 
bdlet, #as often unable to resist the tempta- 
tion. Many men, too, risked capture in 
seeking what smokers call " a little flre.'* A 
fine, stalwart officer of a Minnes^ita regi- 
ment, whose natural fbrces, if he had given 
nature a fair chance, would have been abun- 
dantly suiScient for him without the aid of 
any stinmlant, has told me there were nights 
when he would have given a months pay 
ier a light Readers prolMibly remember the 
bcident related in the newspapers of one of 
our smc^ing Generals, who, after being de- 
feated by the enemy, heard of the arrival of 
gnnboats which assured his safety, and 
promised to restore his fortunes. 'Vheflnt 
thing he did was to send an aid on board a 
gnoboat to ask if they had any dgans. He 
was rigltt la so doing. It was a piece of 



strategy necessitated by the circnmstanoesi 
Let any man who has been In Uie habit of 
smoking ten to twenty cigars a day be sud- 
denly deprired of them at a time when there 
isajffeat strain upon body and mind, anA 
he win find himself reduced to a state bop» 
dering upon imbecility. Knowing what I 
know of the smoking habits of some officiem 
of high rank, I should tremble for the suc- 
cess of any difficult operation,^ to be con- 
ducted by them in presence of an enemy, !f 
their cigars had given out the evening be- 
fore ; nor could a spy do his emt>loyerB a 
better service than to creep Into the tents of 
some €koerals the night before an engage* 
ment, and throw all cig«rs and tobacco int« 
a pail of water. 

Ot all men, therefore, the soldier ts \hk 
very last man who coold find his account 111 
a practice which lowers the tone of h£i 
health, reduces his power of endurance, U^ 
ters his knapsack, pesters him with a sych 
tem ot flints and tinder, and endangers his 
efficiency in critical moments. If all the 
world smoked, stilt the soldier should ab- 
stain. 

Saik)iB and other {Hiaoners experience so 
many dull hours, and poasess so many un- 
used faculties, that some cordial haters of 
tobacco have thought that such persona 
might be Justified in a habit which only le»> 
sens what they have In superfluity. In other 
words, sailors, being in a situation extreuie^ 
ly unfavorable to spiritual life, ought not 
merely to yield to the lowering influence <rf 
the Ibreeastle, but add to it one more be>> 
numbing circumstance. On the contrary, 
they ought to strive mightily agahist the 
paralyzing effects of monotony— not give 
up to tliem, still less aggrlivate them. There 
is DO reason, in the nature of things, why s 
sailor, after a three years' voyage, should 
not step on shore a man more alert in l>od j 
and mtod than when be aailed, and all alive 
to communicate the new knowledge he hae 
acquired and the wonders he has seen. 
Why should he go round thia beaut^d 
world drugged f 

We must, therefore, add the sailor to the 
hod-carrier and the soldier, and re^pectfbllj 
take away his pipe. I leleet these clasaea* 
tieeaaee ^lev are supposed most to need ar^ 
tiflcial sohice, and to be most capable of en« 
during the w«ir and tear of a vicbHu habit 
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Ee^h of these classes also can SDM^e witlf- 
^t much oflWnding others, a&d each is pro- 
tided with an " expectoratoon *' which dis- 
fusts no one. The hod-cafrier and the sol- 
dier have the earth and the sailor the ocean. 
But, for all that, the pipe is an injury to 
ttiem. Every man of them would he better 
without It 

Bat If we must deny them the folse solace 
of their pipe, what can be said of the all- 
Imt^universal smoking of persons supposed 
to be more refined than tuey, and whose oc- 
cupations farnish them no pretense of an ex- 
cuse ? We now see painters in their studios 
smoking while they paint, and sculptors 
peggins: away at the marble with a pipe in 
their mouths. Clergymen hurry out of 
^urch to find momentary relief fbr their 
tired throats in an ecstatic smoke, and carry 
kito the apartment of fair invalids the odor 
of ex^igars. How it may be in other cities 
I know not, but in New York a parisl.ioner 
who wisher to confer upon his dersryman a 
TMl pleasure can- hardly do a safer thing 
ttian send hhn a thousand cigars of a good 
clerical brand. Ills particularly agreeiU)le 
to a clmgyman to receive a present which 
supplies him with « luxury he loves, but in 
which he knows in his inmost soul he ought 
Bot to indulge. No matter for all his fine 
arguments, there Is no clergyman in ten 
liiat encceeds in this thort life in reducing 
hk cocndenee to such a oegree of obtuse^ 
ness that he can buy a box of cigars (at 
^res^it prices) without a qualm of self-^re- 
pfooch. Bditors, writers for the press, re- 
porters and others who. haunt the places 
where newspapers are made, are smokers, 
^cept a few controlling men, and a few 
■lore who Are on the way to become mioli. 
Kost of the authors whose names ue fiuidW 
iEU* to the pnbUc smoke steadily ; even the 
poets most beloved do so. Philosopheia 
kave taken to the pipe of late years. Mr. 
Pickens, they say, toys with a dgar occa- 
sionally, but can hardly be reckoned among 
te smokers, and never touches a cigar when 
he has a serious task on hand. Mr. Prescott 
smoked, and O, how he loved his cigar I It 
was he who, when his physician had limi- 
ted him to one cigar a day, ran all over Paris 
in quest of the largest cigars that Sofope 
eould fiimisb. In my smoking days 1 should 
have done the same, lliackeray smoked; 



he was very particular in his smoking ; tiie 
sc^t of a bad dgar was an abominatfon to 
hiuQL That Byron smoked, and loved " the 
naked beauties '* of tobacco, he has told ns 
in the most alluring verses the weed has 
ever inspired. Milttm, Locke, Raleigh, Ben 
Johnson, Isaac Walton, Addison, Steele, 
Bolingbroke, Bums, Campbell, Scolt, Tal- 
fourd, Christopher North, Lamb, were all 
smokers at some part of their lives. Among 
our Presidents, John Adams, John Quinc^ 
Adams, General Jackson, and probably 
many others, were smokers. Daniel Wel»- 
sier once smoked. Henry Clay, down to a 
late period of his life, chewed, smoked and 
took soufi; but never approved of either 
practice, and stopped two of them. €kner- 
al Grant smokes, but regrets that he does, 
and has reduced his daily aHowanoe of ci- 
gars. Edwin Booth smokes, as do most of 
the gentlemen of his arduous profession. 
Probably a minority of the physicians and 
surgeons in the United States^ under forty 
years of age, are smokers ; and who ever 
knew a medical student that did not smoke 
furiously f This, perhaps, is not to be won- 
dered at, since doctors live upon the bodily 
sins of mankind. 

The question is, does it pay these gentle- 
men to smoke ? Th^ know it does not It 
would be gross arrogance in any indlvidval 
to lift up his voice in rebuke of so many il- 
lustrious persons, but for the fact 'that tfaBore 
is scarcely one of them who does not feel 
that the praetloe is wronv, or, at least, ab- 
surd. Almost all confirmed smokers wiU 
go so &r as to admit that they wish ihey had 
never acquired the habit. Few of them de- 
sire thdr boys to acquire it None reeon^ 
mend it to other men. Almost all smokem, 
who are not Tuits, Chinamen, or Indians, 
appreciate at ooce the wisdom of Bir Isaae 
Newton's reply to one who asked liim wiij 
he never smoked a pipe. "Becaaise»'' said 
he, ** I am anwilliiig to make to mytdf an j 
neeessities.*' Nx>r can any inteillgoat smok- 
er doubt that the fiunes of tobacco are hos- 
tile to the vital principle. We amt^^ts aad 
ex-SDfiokers all rememlier how oar first dgmr 
sickened us; we have all experienced vm- 
rious ill effMta from what smokers call 
** smoking too much;** and teky ma^ 
smokers have, once or twice ia Ibdr lives* 
risen in nevoU against their tjtaad^ given 
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tway tbdr pipes, and lived free men long 
enough to become conscUius that their whole 
being bad been torpid, and waa alive agnin. 
KOf no I let who will deny that soioking is 
vnhicndly to Ufe, and fHendly to all that 
wan npoB Hie, smokers will not question it, 
^kn tUey are verv ignorant Indeed, or very 
young. It will be of no avail to talk to 
Aem of the man who lived to be a hundred 
years oM and had smoked to excess for half 
a centvry. Smokers have that wHhin which 
keeps them well in mind that smoking is 
peinicions. If there are any smokers who 
4oubi ii, it is the few whom smoke is rapid- 
ly kilting; sooh, for example, as the inter- 
eiting profosflkMial men who smoke an ex- 
cellent qnality of cigars and *♦ break down " 
before they are thirty-five. It is not honest, 
ligitimate bard work that breaks so many 
people down in the prime of life. It ks bad 
iMO^ita 

SnuiklBg is a barbarism. This is the main 
aiganicnt against what is termed moderate 
tmoking. There is something in the prac- 
tice that allies a man with barbarians, and 
eootuntly tends to mak^ him tliink and 
talk Kke a barbarian. Being at New Haven 
kut September, a day or (wo before the 
opening of (he term at Yate College, I sat 
k) one of tbe pnbhc rooms of the hotel late 
one evening, hoping tome siodents would 
cooM in, that I md^bt t«e what sort of peo- 
ple college students are In these times. Tale 
GoHoge baUi a pleasant seat Who can 
•troll about upon thtit beautifol College 
6ff«n, onder those miyestic elms, witkout 
eoTyhig the yonih who are able to spend 
fiaor long years of this troublesome life in 
Itt tmnquil acqoiaiiioii of knowledge amid 
scenes so mfined anvl engaging ? The visi* 
ttu'iBbewitohed with awikl desire to give 
the college two or three million dollars im- 
n»diately«' to enable it to beeecne, in all re- 
spects, what it desires, alma, and intends to 
Income. Vlsmns of the noUe Athenian 
yovtk thronging about th« sages of old, and 
leimmg wisdom Irom their lips, flit through 
kii Bind, as be wanders soionir the Iraild- 
lags of the CoU^e, and dodges the ook>red 
nwa who are beating csrpets and carrying 
fcnrilnre. In tiiis exalti*d frame of mind, 
suppose the stranger seated in the room of 
the tmtf 1 just mentSoned. In the mkldle of 
^ small apartment sat one fist, good*4iB- 



mored, nnedncated man of fifty, smoking a 
cigar— about such a man as we expect to 
find in tlie ** office" of a large livery stable. 
At half past ten a young nuin strolled in, 
smoking, who addressed tlie elder by a mili^ 
tary title, and began a riangy conversadoB 
with him upon the great New Haven sub» 
ject— lK>at racing. About eleven, three or 
four other yonng men came in, to whom ci- 
^irs were furnished hy the military chief' 
lain. All together they blew a very respecv 
table cloud, and the conversation, being sa 
strongly reinforced, became more animated. 
Boating was still the principal theme. The 
singular merits of Pittsburg oars were dis- 
cussed. A warm dispute arose as to who 
was the builder of a certain boat that had 
won a race three years ago. Much admira- 
tion was expressed for the musele, the 
nerve, and, above all, for the style and 
method, of the crew of the Harvard boat, 
which bad beaten the Yale boat a few weeks 
before. 

Nevertheless, it did not occur to me that 
these smoking and damning gentlemen 
could be members of the College. I sup- 
posed they weire young loafers of the town, 
who took an interest in the pleasures of the 
students, and were exchanging opinions 
thereon with their natural chief, the lord of 
tbe stable. At length onesakl to imother, 
** Will Jones be here thU weekT' The re- 
ply was: "No, I wrote to the fellow; but, 
damn him. he says he can*t get here till next 
Thmsday." " Why, whaVs the matter wiUi 
the cuss V *" O, he's had the fever and ague, 
and he says there's no pull in him.'' This 
led me to suspect that these yocmg fellows 
were the env^d yuuths of whom I had been 
dreanaing iwder the olms— a suspicion which 
the subsequent conversation soon confirmed. 
There was nothing wrong or harmful in the 
subject of their talk. The remarkable cir- 
dumstance was, that all the difference which 
naturally exists, and naturaUy appears, be- 
tween an educated and an tmeducated per- 
son was obliterated; and it seemed, too, 
thai the smoke was the ** common element*' 
in which tbe two were blended. It was the 
agar that kept the students tliere talking 
boat till midnight with an elderly ignora« 
mus, and it was the cigar that was alw!^ 
drawing them down to his level. If he had 
not handed rc^md his cigar case they would 
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hare exhaasted all the natural int^^t of 
^e 6668ion in a few minutes, and gone home 
to bed. All of them, too, as it happened, 
confessed (hat smoking lessens the power 
of a man to row a boat, and lamented that 
a certain student would be lost to the crack 
erew from the unwillingness to give up his 
pipe. 

Smoking lures and detains men from the 
aociety of ladies. This herding of men into 
dubs, these dinners to which men only are 
Invited, the late sitting at tlie table after the 
ladies have withdrawn, the gathering of 
male guests into some smoking room, apart 
from the ladles of the party — is not the cigar 
chiefly respouBihle for these atrocities ? Men 
toe not society ; women are not society ; so- 
dety is the mingling of the two sexes in 
such a way that each restrains and inspires 
the other. That community is already far 
gone in degeneracy in which men prefer to 
band together by themselves, in which men 
do not crave the sodety of ladies, and value 
it as the chief charm of existence. " What 
Is the real attraction of these gorgeous es- 
tablishmentsf I asked, the other evening, 
of an acquaintance who was about to enter 
one of the club houses on Fifth Avenue. 
His reply was : "No women can enter them ! 
Once within these sacn^ walls, we are safe 
from everything that wears a petticf.atr 
Are we getting to be Turks ? The Turks 
Shut women in ; we shut them out The 
Turks build harems for their women; but 
we find it necessary to abandon to women 
our abodes, and construct harems for our- 
selves. 

Humiliating as the truth is, it must be 
confessed, tobacco is woman's rival, her suc- 
cessful rival. It is the cigar and the pipe 
(it used to be wine and punch) that enable 
men to endure one another during the whole 
of a long evening. Remove from every 
dub house all the means of intoxication— I. 
e. all the wine and tobacco—and seven out 
of every ten of thom would cease to exist 
in one year. Men would come together for 
a few evenings, as usual, talti over the eve- 
ning papers, yawn and go away, perliaps go 
home — a place which our confirmed club- 
bists only know as a convezdence for sleep- 
ing and breakfasthstc. One of the worst ef- 
fects of smoking is that it deadens our sos- 
eeptibility to tedium, and enables us to keep 



on enduring what we ought to war against 
and overcome. It is drunken people wiu> 
** won*t go home till moming.** Tyrants and 
oppmssors are wrong in drawing so much 
revenue from tobacco; they ought rather 
to give it away, for it lends to enable peopk 
to sit down content under every hind of op- 
pression. 

Men say, in reply to those who object to 
thdr dubs, their men's dinner-parties, aid 
ttieir smoking-rooms : ** Women overwhelm 
sodety with tlieir superfluous dry goods. The 
moment ladies are invited^ the whole afiUr 
becomes a mere qaestlon of costume. A 
party at which hulies assist is little moce 
than an exhibition of wearing apparel. They 
drees, too, not for the purpose of giving 
pleasure to men, but fm* the purpose of in- 
flicting pun on one anotlier. Besides a lady 
who is carrying a considerable estate npon 
her person must devote a great part of h& 
attention to the managtunent of that estate. 
She may he talking to Mr. Smith about 
Shakspeare and the mimical glares, bat the 
thing her mind is really intent upon is crush- 
ing Mrs. Smith with her new lace. Even 
dancing is nothing but an exceedingly la- 
borious and anxious wielding of yards of 
silk trailing out behind I '* etc. 

Smoky diners-out will re(^)gntee this line 
of remark. When ladies have left the taUe 
and are amusing themselves in the drawing 
room in ways which may sometimes be tri- 
vial, but are never sensual, men* irequeutly 
fall into discourse, over their dgara, upon tlie 
foibles of the sex, and often succeed in de> 
livering themsdves of one or more of the 
observations Just quoted. As tliese* noble 
critics sit boozing and smoking, they cub 
sometimes hear the brilliant run upon tlie 
piano, or the notes of a finely trained voice, 
or the Joyous laughter of a group of girla — 
all inviting them to a higher and purer en- 
joyment than steeping their senses in bar- 
barous smoke. But they stick to thdr ci- 
gars, and assume a lofty moral superiority 
over the lovely beings, the evidence of whoae 
better civilization is sounding in their ears. 

Now, one of the subtle, mysterious cfiects 
ot tot)acco upon " tlie male of our apedea " 
is to disenchant him witli regard to the fe- 
male. It makes us read the poem entitled 
Woooan as though It were only a piece of 
prose. JLt takea off the edge of virHity. If 
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it does DOt make a man len maacttUne. it 
keeps his masculinitj in a state of partial 
torpor, which causes him to look upon wo- 
men, not indeed without a certain coHosity, 
but without enthusiasm, without romantic 
eleration of mind, without anj te^ng of 
awe and reneration ibr the aogust Mothers 
of our race. It tends to make us regard wo- 
men from what we may style the Black 
Crook pohit of view. The young man who 
boasted that he had seen the Black Crook 
forty-seven times in three montlis must have 
been an hredaimable smoker. Nothing but 
tike dulled, sensualized masculinity caused 
by this peculiar poison could have blinded 
men to the gbasUy and haggard ugliness of 
that exhit^^n. The pinched and fminted 
vacancy of those poor girls* &ces; the bony 
horrors ot some ot their necks, and the flab- 
by redundancy of others; the cheap and 
tawdry splendors; the stale, rejected tricks 
Gt London pantomimes ; three or four tons of 
unhappy girls suspended in the air in vari- 
ous agonizing attitudes— to think that such a 
Aow cotild have a run for seventeen months ! 
Even if science did not justify the conjec- 
ture, I should be disposed, for the honor of 
human nature, to lay the blame of all this 
npon tobacco. 

To a man who is nnoomipt and properly 
constituted, woman remains always some- 
thing of a mystery and a romance. He nev- 
w interprets her quiet literally. She, on her 
part, is always striving to remain a poem, 
and is never weary of bringing out new edi- 
ttons of herself in novel bindings. Not till 
rtie has been utterly conquefed and crushed 
by hopeless misery or, a fiilse religion does 
she give up the dream of still being a pleas- 
ant enchantment. To this end, without pre- 
cisely knowing why, she turns the old dress, 
tetrims tt, or arrays herself in the freshness 
of a new one, ever striving to present hw- 
Mlfin racFtated loveliness. Uncontaminat- 
«d man sympathizes with this intention, and 
ertly lends himself to the renewed charm. 
&ve you not felt something of this, old 
vnokers, when, after indulging in the stock 
hits and sneers at womankind, you lay aside 
your cigars, and •* Join the ladies," arrayed 
in drigiit colors and bewltctiing novelties of 
*wi, moving gracefhHy in the brilliant gas- 
^t, or arranged In glowing groups alwnt 
tbe mom! Hat not the truth flashed upon 



you, at such moments, that you had been 
talking prose upon a subject essentially po- 
etical ? Have you never felt hbw mean and 
low a thing it was to linger in sensual stu- 
pefkction rather than take your place in such 
a scene as this? 

It is true that a few women in commer- 
cial cities— a few bankers* and brokers' 
wives, and others— bewildered by the pos- 
session of new wealth, do go to ridiculous 
excess in dressing, and thus bring reproach 
upon the art It were well it their husbands 
did no worse. Now and then, too, is pre- 
sented the melancholy spectacle of an ex- 
travagant hussy marring, perhaps spoiling 
the career of her husband by tasteless and 
unprincipled expenditures in the decoration 
of her person. But is it wholy her fault? Is 
he not the purse-holder? Is it not a hus- 
band's duty to prevent a wife fh)m di^on- 
oring herself in that manner ? When men 
are sensual women will be frivolous. When 
men abandon their homes and all the noble 
pleasures of society in order to herd togeth- 
er in clubs and smoking-rooms, what right 
have they to object if the ladies amuse them- 
selves in the only innocent way accessible to 
them? The wonder is that they confine 
themselves to the innocent delights of tha 
toilet. A husband who spends one day and 
seven evenings of every week at his club 
ought to expect that his wiffe will provide 
herself both with fine clothes and some one 
wh« will admire them. Besides, for one wo- 
man who shocks us by wastim? upon her 
person an undue part of the family resources, 
there are ten who astonish us by the delight* 
fhl results which their taste and ingenuity 
contrive out of next to nothing. 

It would be absurd to say that smoking b 
the CHUse of evils which originate in the 
weakness and imperfection of human na- 
ture. The point is simply this : tobacco, by 
disturbhig and impairing virility, tends to 
vitiate the relations between the sexes, tends 
to lessen man's interest in women and hid 
enjojrment of their society, and enables him 
to endure and be contented with, and finally 
even to prefer, the companionship of men. 
And this is the true reason why almost ev- 
ery lady of sphit is the irreconcilable foe to 
tobacco. It is not merely that she dislikes 
the stale odor of the smoke hi her curtains, 
nor merely that her quick eye discerns its 
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hoBtili^ to bealth aod life. Tb«se things 
would maka ber disapproye the weed. But 
instinct causes her dinaly to perceive that 
this ridiculous brown leaf is the rival of lier 
sex. Women do not disapprove their rivals ; 
they hate them. 

Smoking certainly does blunt a man*8 
sense of cleanliness. It certainly is an un- 
clean habit Does the reader remember the 
fine scene in " Shirley/' in which the lover 
soliliquizes in Shirley's own boudoir, just 
after that " stainless virgin '* has gone out ? 
She had gone away suddenly, it appears, and 
lefl disorder behind her ; but every object 
bore upon it the legible inscription, I belong 
to a lady! "Nothing sordid, nothing soil- 
ed," says Louis Moore. ** Look at he pure 
kid of this little glove, at the fresh, unsullied 
satin of the bag." This is one of those hap- 
py touches of the great artist which convey 
more meaning than whole paint pots of com- 
mon coloring. What a pleasing sense it 
gives us of tl^ sweet cleanness of the bi^^h- 
bred maiden I If smokers were to be judg- 
ed by the places they have l^ftr—hy the smok- 
ing car a<ler a long day's use— by the dinner 
table at which they have sat late — by the 
bachelor's quarters when the bachelor has 
gone down town — they must be rated very 
low in the scale of civilization. 

We must admit, too, I think, that smok- 
iag dulls a man's sense of the rights of 
others. Horace Greeley is accustomed to 
sum up his opinion upon this branch of the 
subject by saying: ** When a man begins to 
smoke he immediately becomes a hog." He 
probably uses the word " hog " in two senses, 
name^ : h^^ an unclean creature ; and A<^ 
a creature devoid of the correct sense of 
what is due to other creatures. ** Qo into a 
public gathering,*' he has written, " where a 
speaker of deUcate lungs, with an invincible 
repulsion to tobacco, is trying to discuss 
some important topic so that a thousand men 
can bear and understand him, yet whereinto 
(en or twenty smokers have introduced 
th6mselves» a long-nine projecting horizon- 
tally from beneath the nose of each, a fire 
at one end and a fool at the other, and mark 
how the pu<T, puffing gradually transforms 
the atmosphere (none too pure at best) into 
that of some foul and pestilential cavern^ 
choking the utterance of the speaker, and 
distractuig (by annoyance) the attention of 



the hearers^ until theaig^iment is arrotAdor 
its effect utterly destroyed." If these mes, 
he adds, are not blackguards, who are black- 
guards ? He mitigates the severity of thia 
conclusion, however, by telling an aaeod(*te: 
" Brethren," said Parson Strong, of Hart- 
ford, preacluog a Connecticut election s«u> 
mout in high party times, some fitly yeais 
ago, " it has been charged that I have said 
every Democrat is a horse-thief; I nevardkl 
What I did say was only that every borso* 
thief is a Democrat, and thai I can prove.'* 
Mr. Qreeley challenges the oniverae to pro- 
duce a genuine blackguard who is not % 
lover of tlie weed in some of its forma, and 
promises to reward the finder with the gift 
ot two white blackbirds. 

Mr. Greeley exaggerates* Some of tha 
best gentlemen alive smoke, and some of the 
dirtiest blackguards do not : bat most intel- 
ligent smokers are conscious that the prac- 
tice, besides being in itself unclean, dulls the 
smoker's sense of cleanliness, and, what is 
still worse, dulls his sense of what is due to 
others, and especially what is* due to the 
presence of ladies. 

The cost of tobacco ought perhaps to be 
considered before we conclude whether or 
not it pays to smoke; since every man who 
smokes not only pays his share of the whole 
expense of the weed to mankind, but he also 
supports and justifies mankind hi incurhi^ 
that expense. The statistics of tobacco are 
tremenduous, even to the point of being ia- 
credible. It is gravely asserted, in Messrs. 
Ripley and Dana's excellent and most trusts 
worthy Cyolopadia, that the consumptioa 
of cigars in Cuba— the mere coasumption — 
amounts to ten cigar^ per day for every maa^ 
woman and child on the island. Besides 
this, Cuba exports two billions of cigars a 
year, which vary ia price from twenty cents 
each (in gold) to two cents. In the manu- 
facture of manilla cheroots^a small item in 
the trade— the labor of seven thousand men 
and twelve hundred women is absorbed, 
Holland, where much of the tobacco used b» 
smoky Germany is manufiictured, employa, 
it is said, one million pale people in the 
business. In Bremen there are four thooa* 
and pallid or yellow cigar makers. In the 
Unit«d States the weed exhausts four hun- 
dred thousand acres of excellent land, and 
enoiploya forty thous^d sickly and cadaver* 
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008 cigar and tobacco nakteta. In Eoglaad, 
where there is a duty upon tobacco of eev- 
eotj-five cesta a pound, and upon cigar? of 
nearly four dollars a pound, the government 
derives about sU million pounds sterling 
ereiy year from tobacco. The French gov- 
ernment gets from its monopoly of the to- 
bacco trade nearly two hundred million 
fianca per annnrnv and Austria eighty million 
francs. It k computed that the world is now 
producing one thousand million pounds of 
tobacco every year, at a total cost of five 
hondred millionB of ddlars. To this must 
be added the costs of pipes, and a long cata- 
logue of smoking conveniences and accesso- 
ries. In the London Exhibition there were 
four amber mouth-pieces, valued at two hun- 
dred and fitly guineas each. A plain, small, 
fi^yiceable meerschaum pipe now costs in 
New York seven dollars, and tlie prices rise 
from that sum to a thousand dollars; but 
where is tlie young man who does not pos- 
sess one ? We have in New York two (per- 
haps more) extensive manufactories of these 
pipes; and very interesting it is to look in at 
the windows and inspect the novelties in 
this branch of art. In Vienna men earn 
thehr living (and their dying too) by smok- 
ia$ meerBchanms for the purpose of starting 
the proofs of ** coloring." Happily, the 
high price of labor has hitherto prevented 
the introduction of this industry into Amer- 
ica. 

An inhabitant of the United States who 
smokes a pipe only, and good tobacco in 
that pipe, can now get his smoking for twen- 
ty*fiv0 dollars a year. One who smokesgood 
c%ars ^ki\y (say ten a day at twenty cents 
each) must expend between seven and eight 
hondred dollars a year. Almost every one 
whose ey^ may chanoe to tail inpon these 
lines will be able to mention at least one man 
whose BaK>king costs him several hundred 
doHars per annuip*--^oni three to twelve 
hundred. On the otker band, our Mend, 
the hod-carrier, can smoke a whole week 
upon ten cents' worth of tobacco, and bny a 
pipe for two cents yshkh ho can smoke till 
itii black with yf^ars. 

All this ineoBcaivable expenditure — this 
five hundred miUiooB per aiumm-^comeB out 
of the world's wplDs, that pvecious fiind 
whkh nmai pay all the cost^ hoth of im- 
pcovingapdoxt^pdinffciviliaation* Knowlr 



edge, art, litoature, religion, have to be sup- 
ported out of what is left after food, clothes, 
fire, shelter, and defense have all been paid 
for. If the surest test of civilization, wheth- 
er of an individual orof a community, is the 
use made of surplus revenue, what can we 
say of the civilization of a race that expends 
five hundred million of dollars every year 
for an indulgence which is nearly an unmit- 
igated injury ? The surplus revenue, too, of 
every community is very small ; for nearly 
the whole force of human nature is expend- 
ed necessarily in the unending struggle for 
life. The most prosperous, industrious, eco- 
nomical and civilized community that now 
exists in the world, or that ever existed, 19, 
perhaps, the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. Yes, take it for all in all, Massachu- 
setts, imperfect as it is, is about the best thing 
man has yet done in the way of a common- 
wealth. And yet the surplus revenue of 
Massachusetts is only set down at three cents 
a day for each inhabitant; and out of this 
the community has to pay for its knowledge, 
decoration, and luxury. Man, it must be 
confessed, after having been in business for 
so many thousands of years, is still in very 
narrow circumstances, and most assuredly 
cannot afford to spend tve hundred millions 
a year in an injurious physical Indulgence. 
It is melancholy to observe what a small, 
mean, precarious, grudging support we give 
to the best things, if they are of the kind 
which must be sustained out of our surplus. 
At Cambridge the other day, while looking 
about among the ancient barracks in which 
the students live, I had the curiosity to ask 
concerning the salaries of the professors in 
Harvard College— supposing, of course, that 
stich learned and eminent persons received a 
compensation proportioned to the dignity of 
their oflSces, the importance of their labors, 
and the celebrity of their names. Alas ! it 
is not to. A good reporter on 4he New York 
press gets just about as much money as the 
President of the College, and the professors 
receive such salaries as fifteen and eighteen 
hundred dollars a year. The very gifts of 
inconsiderate benefactors have impoverished 
the college, few oi whom. It seems, have 
been able to give money to the Institution ; 
most of them have merely bovght distinction 
f^om it Thus professorships In plenty have 
been endowed and named; but the college 
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is hampered, and its resodrces have become 
in8ufl3cient, by being divided among a mul- 
titude of objects. I beg the reader the next 
time he gives Harvard University a hundred 
thousand dollars, or leaves it a million in his 
will, to make the sum a gift—u. gift to the 
trustees— to be expended as they deem best 
for the general and permanent good of the 
institution, and not to neutralize the benefit 
of the donation by conditions dictated by 
vanity. Yale, I have since lean^ed, is no 
better off. At all our colleges, it seems, the 
professors either starve on twelve or fifteen 
hundred dollars a year, or eke out a subsis- 
tence by taking pupils, or by some other ar- 
duous labor. But what wonder that learn- 
ing pines when we every year waste millions 
upon millions of the fund out of which alone 
learning can be supported ! 

It is so with all high and spiritual things. 
How the theatre languishes! There are 
about four cities in the United States where 
a good theatre could be sustained. In the 
great and wealthy city ot New York there 
has never been more than one at a time, nor 
always one. How small, too, the sale of 
good books, even those ot a popular cast I 
One of the most interesting works ever pub- 
lished in the United States is tlie '' Life of 
Josiah Quincy," by his son Edmund Qumcy. 
It is not an abstruse production. The nar- 
rative is easy and fiowing, interspersed with 
well told anecdotes of celebrated men — 
Washington, Lafayette, John Adams, John 
Randolph, Hancock, Jefierson, and many 
others. Above all, the book exhibits and 
interprets, in the most agreeable manner, a 
triumphant human life: showing how it 
came to pass that Josiah Quincy, in this per- 
plexing and perilous world, was able to live 
happily, healthily, honorably and usefully 
for ninety-three years I Splendid triumph of 
civilization 1 Ninety-three yeai-s of joyous, 
dignified and beneficial existence! One 
would have thought that many tliousauds of 
people in the United States would have hur- 
ried to their several bookstores to bear away, 
rejoicing, a volume recounting such a mar- 
vel, the explanation of which so nearly con- 
cerns us all. The book has now been pub- 
lished three months or more, and has not yet 
sold more than three thousand copies I 
Youi^ men cannot waste their hard-earned 



money upon a three-dollar book. It is the 
price of a bundle of cigars ! 

Mr. Henry Ward Beecher has recently 
told us, in one of his " Ledger " articles, how 
he earned his first ten dollani, and what he 
did with it. While he was a student In Am- 
herst he was mvited to deliver a Fourth of 
July temperance address in Brattleboro,ftMS 
ty miles distant His traveling expenses 
were to be paid ; but Uie brilliant scheme 
occurred to him to walk the eighty miles, 
and earn the stage fhre by saving It. He did 
so, and received by mail after his return a 
ten dollar bill— the first ten dollars he had 
ever possessed, and the first money he had 
ever earned. He Instantly gave a proof that 
the test of a person's civilisation is the nse 
he makes of his surplus money. He spent 
the whole of it upon an edition of the works 
of Edmund Burke, and carried the volumes 
to his room, a happy youth. It was not the 
best choice in literatuie, perhaps ; but it was 
one that marked the civilized being, and in- 
dicated the Ihture instructor of his species. 
Suppose he had invested the sum (and we 
all know students who would make jnst 
that use of an unexpected ten dollar bill) in 
a new meerschaum and a bag of Lone-JadL 
tobacco ! At the end of his college course 
he would have had, probably, a finely col- 
ored pipe — perhaps the prettiest pipe of his 
year; but he would not have had that little 
" library of fifty volumes," the solace of his 
coming years of poverty and fever and agne, 
always doing their part toward expanding 
him ttom a sectarian into a man of the 
world, and lifting him firom the slavery of a 
mean country parish toward the mastership 
of a metropolitan congregation. His was 
the very nature to have been quenched by 
tobacco. It he had bouglit a pipe that day, 
instead of books, he might be at this moment 
a petty D.D., preaching salfe inanity or silly 
eooentridty in some obscore corner of the 
world, and going to Europe every five years 
for his health. 

We all perceive that smoking has made 
bold and rapid encroaofafneiitB of late years. 
It is said that the absnrdly situated yonng 
man who passes in the world by the nnde- 
scrlptive name of the Prhiceof Wales smokes 
in drawfng-roonur In the presence of ladiee. 
This tale is probably false ; 9oa<idaloQ8 tales 
iQspeofIng coDi|4caoQS persons are «o gen- 
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«nny folse, that it is always safest and fidr- 
est to reject thorn as a matter of course, uii- 
IcBS they rest upon testimony that ought to 
oonTince a Jury. Nevertheless, it is true 
Uiat smoke is creeping toward the drawing- 
room, and rolls in clouds where once it 
wonlit not have dared to send a whiff. One 
resson of this is, that the cigar, and the pipe 
too, hive '* got into literature,** where they 
8lie(f abroad a most alluring odor. That 
paSBige, for example, in " Jane Eyre,*' whei^ 
tbe timid, anxious Jane, returning after an 
tteence, scents Rochester's cigar betore she 
miches sight of his person, is enough to 
inske any old smoker fee^ for his cigar ease ; 
sad all through the book smoke plays a dig- 
nified and attractive part Mr. Bochester's 
dgaiB, we feel, must be of excellent quality 
(thirty cents each, at least) ; we see how free- 
ly they bum— we smell their delicious 1H- 
gnmce. Charlotte Bronte was, perhaps, one 
of the few women who have a morbid love 
of the odor of tobacco, who crave its stimu- 
kting aid a» men do; and therefore her 
Bochester has a fragrance of the weed about 
bim at all times with which maay readers 
have been captivated. "" Jane Eyre *' is the 
^book of rooeot y^rs wiiich has been most 
frequently imitated, and consequently the 
drcalating libraries are populous with smok- 
ing heroes. B3rron, ThackerAy, and many 
other popular autmirs have written passages 
hi which the smoke of tobacco insinuates 
itself most agreeably into the reader*s gentle 



Many smokers^ too, have been made such 
by the unexplained rigor with which the 
piBCtkae is sooietimes forbidden. Forbidden 
it ttoftt be in lUl schools ; but merely forbid- 
ding it and making it a dire offense will not 
aoffloe in these times. Some of the most 
pitiable slaves of smoke I have ever known 
were broufcfat up in families and schools 
where smoking Was invested with the irre- 
•litible chann of being the worst thing a 
boy could do, except running away. Deep 
fai the heart of the woods, high np in rocky 
hffls, hkT fh>m jche haunts of men and school- 
luaters (not to speak of places less salubri- 
OQsXboys assemble on holiday afternoons 
toaiokett themselves with furtive smoke, re- 
taraiDg at the cloee of tlie day to relate the 
teding exploit to their companions. In 
iUs way the habit sometimes becomes so 



tyrannical that if the victims of it should 
give a sincere definition of " vacation ** it 
would be this : " The time when boys can 
get a chance to smoke every day.** I can 
also state that the only school I ever knew 
or heard of in which young men who had 
formed the habit were induced to break 
themselves of it, was the only school I ever 
knew or heard of in which all students above 
the age of sixteen were allowed to smoke* 
Still, it must be forbidden. Professor Char- 
lier, of New York, will not have in his 
school a boy who smokes even at home in 
his father's presence, or in the street ; and 
he is right; but it requires all his talents as 
a disciplinarian and all his influence as a 
member of society to enforce the rule. Nor 
would even his vigilance avail if he confin- 
ed himself to the cold enunciation of the 
law : Thou Shalt not smoke. 

To forbid young men to smoke without 
making an honest and earnest and skillful 
attempt to convince their understandings 
that the practice is pernicious, is sometimes 
followed by deplorable consequences. At 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis not only 
is smoking forbidden, but the prohibition is 
effectual. There are four hundred young 
men confined within walls, and subjected to 
such discipline that it is impossible for a 
rule to be broken, the breaking of which be- 
trays itself. The result is, that nearly all the 
students chew tobacco—many of them to 
very great excess, and to their most serious 
and manliest ix^ury. That great national 
institution teems with abuses, but perhaps 
all the other deleterious infiuenoes of the 
place united do less harm than this one 
abomination. 

On looking over the articles upon tobacco 
in the Encyclops^ias, we occasionally find 
writers declaring or conjecturing that, as 
smoking has become a habit almost univer* 
sal, there must be, in the nature of things, a 
reason which accounts for and Justifies it. 
Aocounts for it, yes ; Justifies it, no. 

So long as man lives the liib of a pure 
savage he has good health without ever be- 
stowing a thought upon the matter. Na- 
ture, like a good farmer, saves the best for 
seed. The mightiest bull becomes the lather 
of the herd ; the great warrior, the great 
hunter, has the most wives and children. 
The dckly children are destroyed hy tte 
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hardships of savage lifb, aod those who sar- 
Vive are compelled to pat forth such exer- 
tions in procuring food and defending their 
wigwams that they are always *' in train- 
ing." The pure savage has ndt the skill nor 
the time to extract trom the wilds in which 
he lives the- poisons that could deprave bis 
taste and impair his vigor. Your Indian 
sleeps, with scanty covering, in a wigwam 
that IVeely admits the air. In bis own way 
he is an exquisite cook. Neither Delmoni- 
CO, nor Parker, nor Professor Blot ever 
cooked a salmon or a partridge as well as a 
Rocky Mountain Indian cooks them ; and 
when he has cooked his fish or his bird, he 
eats with it some perfectly simple prepara- 
tion of corn. He is an absolutely unaUmU' 
ItUed animal. The natural working of his 
internal machinery generates all the vital 
force he wants. He is as healthy as a bufia- 
lo, as a prize-fighter, as the stroke-oar ot a 
university boat. 

But m our civilized, sedantry life, he who 
would have good health must flglit for it. 
Many people have the insolence to become 
parents who have no right to aspire to that 
dignity; children are bom who have no 
right to exist; and skill preserves many 
whom nature is eager to destroy. Civilized 
man, too, has learned the trick of heading 
off some of the diseases that used to sweep 
over whole regions of the earth, and lay 
low the weakliest tenth of the popuhition. 
Consequently, while the average duration of 
human life has been increased, the average 
tone of human health has been lowered. 
Fewer die, and fewer are quite well. N&ny 
many of us breathe vitiated air, and keep 
nine-ten tlis of the body quiescent lor twenty- 
two or twenty-three hours out of eveiy 
twenty-four. Immense numbers cheri^ 
gloomy, dcpressiDg opinions, and convert 
the day set apart tor rest and recreation into 
one whidi aggravates some of the worst 
tendencies of the week, and counteracts 
none of them. Half the population oi' the 
United States violate ^e laws ot nature 
every time they take sustenance; and the 
children go, crammed with indigestion, to 
sit six hours in hot, ill-ventilated or nnven* 
tihited school rooms. Bxcept in a few lar^ge 
towns, the bread and meat are almost uni- 
▼eraally inferior or bad ; and the only viands 
tliat are good ara those whkli ought Aot t^ 



be eaten at aP. At most fumWy tables, after 
aeour8<>of meat which has the curious prop- 
erty of being both soft and tough, a wild 
profusion of ingenious pudding, pies, cakes, 
and other abominable trash, beguHes the 
young, disgusts the mature, and injures aH 
From bodies thus Imperfectly nounshed, 
we demand excessive exertions of all kinds. 

Hence, the universal craving for art^dal 
aids to ^gestion. Hence, the universal use 
of stimulants, whisky, Worcestershire sauce, 
beer, wine, coffee, tea, tot»acco. This is the 
only reason I can discover in the nature of 
things here for the widespread, increashig 
propensity to smoke. As'Sll the virtues are 
akin, and give loyal aid to one another, so 
are all the vices in alliance, and play into 
one another's hands. Many a smoker wiU 
discover, when at last he breaks the bond of 
his servitude, that his pipe, trifling a matter 
as it may seem to him now, was really ^ 
power that kept down hts whole nature, 
and vulgarized his whole existence. In many 
instances the single act of self-control in* 
vohred in giving up the habit would necessi- 
tate and include a complete regeneration, 
firat physical, then moral. 

Whether the Coming Man will drink wlne^ 
or be a teetotaller has not yet, perhaps, been 
positively ascertained : but it is oertMB he 
will not smoke. Nothing can be surer than 
that. The CUnning Man will be ea heidtfay 
as Tecumseh, as clean as Shirley, and as 
well groomed as Dexter. He will not fly 
the female of his species, nor wall himaelf 
in flnom her approach, nor give her oanse to 
prefer his absence. We are not left to infer 
or conjecture this; we can ascertain Dom 
what we know of the messengers who have 
announced the coming of the Coming Man* 
The most distinguished oi these was Qoethe 
—perhaps the nearest approach to the com- 
plete human being that has yet appeared 
The mere fact that this admitabie peraoa 
lived always unpolluted by this seductive 
poison is a feet of seme si^niflcance ; bat 
the important ihct hi, that he omM not have 
smoked and remained Goetl^e. When we 
get ck)6e to the man, and Uve intioiately 
wilh inm, we perceive the impossibili^ of 
his^ever having Lieen a smolcer. We can as 
easily fascy Desdemrna amoking a cigarette 
aa the highly gmomud, alert, reined, impe- 
rial Geothe with a cigar ia his mouth. la 
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^erica, the best genUeman and moit Taii- 
ooslj learned and acoomplisbed man we 
have bad— the man, too, who bad in bim 
mo6t of vtrhai will constitute the glory ot 
tbe future — was Thomas Jefferson, Demo- 
crat, ol Virginia. He was yersed m six lan- 
Koages; be danced, rode, and bunted as well 
IS (^neral Washington ; be played the vio- 
lin well, wrote admirably, farmed skilfuUy, 
and was a most generous, affectionate^ bu- 
mane, and great-sonled buxnan being* It 
was the destiny of this ornament and con- 
solation of bis species to raise tobacco, and 
live by tobacco all bis life. But be knew 
too much to use- it himself; or, to speak 
acre correctly, bis fine feminine senses, bis 
ine masculine instincts, revolted from the 
Die of it, without any assistance from bis 
uiMlerstanding. 

There is no trace of tbe pipe in the writ- 
ings of Wasbington or Franklin ; probably 
they never smiled ; so that we may rank 
tbe three great men of America— Washing- 
too, Franklin, and Jefferson— among tbe 
exempts. Washington Irving, who was the 
first literary man of tbe United States to 
achieve a universal reputation, and who is 
,itill regarded as standing at tbe bead of our 
literature, was no smoker. Two noted 
Americans, Dr. Nott and John Quincy 
Adams, after having been slaves of tbe 
weed for many years^ escaped fh>m bondage 
and smoked no more. These distinguished 
names may serve as a set-off to the list of 
ilbistrious smokers previously given. 

Among tbe nations of tbe earth most tlni- 
vosally addicted to smoking are tbe Turks, 
Peniana, tbe Chinese, tbe Spanish— all 
daves of tradition, submissive to tyrants, 
tmenterprising, averse to improvement, des- 
piaen of women. Next to these, perhaps, 
we must place tbe Qermans, a noble race, 
renowned for two thousand years for tbe 
BMsculine vigor of tbe men and tbe mother- 
ly dignky of tbe women. Smoking is a 
blight upon this valoable breed of men ; it 
•teals away from their minds much of the 
•lertness and decision that naturally belong 
to luch mlttda as they have, and it irapabrs 
tbdr bodily health. Go, on some festive 
^y, to ^'.Jknes'B Woods,** where you may 
•ooetimes «ee five thoasand Qermaas— men, 
vomen, and children— amasing themselves 
la thehr simple and rational way, Kot one 



face in ten has tbe clear, bright look of 
health. Nearly all tbe faces have a certain 
tallowy%asp€Ct, yellowish ha color, with a 
dull shine upon them. You perceive plain- 
ly that it is not well with these good people } 
they are not conforming to nature's require- 
ments; they are not the Germans of Tacitus 
— ruddj, tough, happy, and indomitable. To 
lay the whole blame ot this decline upon 
smoking, which is only one of many bad 
habits of theirs, would be absurd. What I 
insist upon is this : Smoking, besides doing 
its part toward lowering the tone of tbe 
bodily health, deadens our sense of other 
physical evils^ and makes us submit to them 
more patiently. If our excellent Germas 
fellow-dtizens were to throw away their 
pipes, they would speedily toss their cast- 
iron sausaires atter them, and become more 
fastidious in the choice of air for their own 
and their children's breathing, and reduce 
their daily allowance of lager beer. Their 
first step towar4 physical regeneration 
will be, must be, tbe suppression of the 
pipe. 

One hopeful sign for the future is, Uiat 
this great sutject of tbe physical aids and 
tbe physical obstacles to virtue is attracting 
attention and rising into importance. Our 
philanthropists have stopped giving tracts 
to bungry people; at least, they give bread 
first It is now a recognized tmtfa, that it 
takes a certain number of cubic yards for a 
person to be virtuous in ; and that, conse- 
quently, in that square mile of New York 
in which two hundred and ninety thousand 
people live, there must be — absolutely mutt 
be— an immense number of onvirtuous per- 
sons. No human virtue or civilization can 
long exist where four families live in a room, 
some of whom take boarders. The way to 
regenerate tbis New York mile is simply ta 
widen Manhattan Island by building three 
bridges over the East River, and to shorten 
the Islaad by mairing three lines of under- 
ground or overground railroad to the upper 
end of it We may say, too, there are dr- 
clee— not many, it is true, but some— in 
whidi a man's religion would not be coneid- 
ered a very valuable acquisition, if, when be 
had **got** it^he keep on chewing tobacoo.^ 
Such a flagraat and abominable viojatioii 
of the Creatot'a laws, by a person distinctly 
peoteataig a speitel veBca^tAoB tot 
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would be ludicrous, if it were not so perni- 
cious. 

The time is at hand when thee^ simple 
and fundnmental matters will have their 
proper place in all our schemes for the im- 
provement of one another. The impulse m 
this direction given by the miblication of 
the most valuable work oT this century — 
Buckle's " History of Civilization in Eng- 
land " — will not expend itself in vain. If 
that author had but lived, he would not have 
disdained, in recounting the obstacles to 
civilization, to consider the effects upon the 
best modem brains of a poison that lulls 
their noblest faculties to torpor, and enables 
them languidly to endure what they ought 
constantly to fight. 

It is not difficult to stop smoking, except 
for one class of smokers — tlK)8e whom it has 
radically injured, and whose lives it is short- 
ening. For all such the discontinuance of 
the practice will be almost as difficult as it 
is desirable. No rule can be given which 
will apply to all or to many such cases ; but 
each man must fight it out on the line he 
finds best, and roust not be surprised if it 
takes him a great deal longer than "all sum- 
mer.'* If one of this class of smokers should 
gain deliverance from his bondage after a 
two years' struggle, he would be doing well. 
A man who had been smoking twenty ci- 
gars a day for several years, and should sud- 
denly stop, would be almost certain either 
to relapse or fall into some worse habit- 
chewing, whisky, or opium. Perhaps his 
beet way would be to put himself upon half 
allowance for a year, and devote the second 
year to completing his cure — always taking 
care to live in other respects more wisely 
and temperately, and thus lessen the crav- 
ing for a stimulant. The more smoke is 
hurting a man the harder it Is for him to 
stop smoking; and almost all whom the 
practice is destroying rest under the delusion 
that they could stop without the least efibrt, 
if they liked. 

The vast mi^rity of smokers — seven out 
of every ten, at least— can, without the 
least danger or much inconvenience^ cease 
smoking at once, totally and forever. I 
managed it in this way : whenever my Ume 
came to smoke^ which was four times a day, 
I drank a good stiff glam of whisky and 
water. This I did for two days. On the | 



third day, I drank three times, and on the 
fourth twice. For about a week after, I 
drank a little whisky once a day, whenever 
tlie desire to smoke became dangerous, gen- 
erally after breakfast Before one bottle ot 
Bourbon had been imbibed, I had forgotten 
both the pipe and the liquor, and have never 
since had an uncomfortable desire to in- 
dulge in either. Tet I had been a sm<^cer 
for thirty years. 

As I have now given a trial to both sides 
of the question, I beg respectfully to assure 
the brotherhood of smokers that it does noC 
pay to smoke. It really does not I can 
work better and longer than before. I have 
less headache. I have a better opinion of 
myself. I e^joy exercise more, and step oat 
much more vigorously. My room is clean- 
er. The bad air of our theatres and other 
public places diBgusts and infhrlatea me 
more, but exhausts me less. I think I am 
rather better tempered, as well as more 
cheerful and satisfied. I endure the Inevit- 
able ills of life with more fbrtitude, and 
look forward more hopefhlly to the comfng- 
years. It did not pay to smoke, but, most 
decidedly, it pays to stop smoking. 

ON A SPITEFUL LETTER. 

BY ALFBBD TENNYSON, D.C.L. 

Here, It it heTe--the close of tbA yoM, 

And with it a f piiefti) letter. 
Mj flame in eong bat done him mach wroog. 

For hlmieir hae done much t>etter. 

O, foolish hard, is yonr lot so hard. 

If men nej^lect yonr pages t 
I think not much of yoors or of mine; 

I hear the roll of ages. 

This ftiUen leaf; isn't fkme as brief t 
Ky rhymes may have been the stronger. 

Yet hate me not, bat abide yonr lot ; 
I last bat a moment longev. 

O, fiided leaf; isn^t ikme as brief t 

What room is here for a hater f 
Tet the yellow leaf hates the greenei laai; 

Voc it hangs one moment later. 

Greater than I— isnU that yonr cry f 

And I shaU live to see it. 
Well, if it be so, so it is, yoa know ^ 

Andifitbeso-Mbeitt 

O, sommer leaf; IsnH life as brief f 

Bat thto U the time of hollies ; 
And my heart, my heart is an eveisi««&« 

I hate the spltea and the foUiee. 

—Ohm a JfMt, 
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Sailtteii of fire, ne cnrted the iilghu 
For til the iplexUlor of the stan; 

Deep in his heml were red dellghti 
Of l!tunlA«t, plagaee and wars. 

▲dream be noreed of Papbian daya, 
** Ah, maida of Cjpreaa,*' aighed he then, 

**The world haa had a thoiteand ways 
To make yov bow to men I ** 

How bis aonl gloated o^er the eonga 
From Leshoa blown, as rich perfbme 

or maojT crashed bntglorioos wrongs 
From many * apleftdid tomb. 

n. 

He walked throogh Teos JobOant, 
FnU-uoted throbbed Anacrcon*s lyre. 

He heard the thrilled sea Ibam and pant. 
As if with wild desire. 

Fun strong he strode o>r 8harQn*s plain. 

And thrnst the roses* lips apart, 
WhUe, keen and deep, lore stirred a pain 

In many a rosy heart. 

He came to Jordan, where the maida 
Were washing fleeces white as snow, 

While an their hair in splendid braids 
Flowed down as rirers flow. 

O, erery braid his hand undid. 
And looaed them all to flashing curls. 

And many a naughty thing he said 
Among the blushing girls. 

ni. » 

He drank rich draughts from Sodom*s wells. 
Through ber dim baunta of languor strayed, 

He noted all the passion-swells 
Of bosoms unarrayed. 

There sang he songs with dusky girls. 
Who deftly touched the sounding wires. 

Then fled, looked back, and saw their curls 
Shine through the ahinlng flres. 

And all thfa waa somewhat sweet, 

A dear, delicious dream to him, 
Through which drunk )oys on tipsy (bet 

Ban round a shining rim, 

Tbat circled many a lapping flame 
And many a tossing, tortured soul. 

And one wild^ rolling tide of shanKS 
Bunk in a golden bowl. 

"* A sweeter sight is this, by Ikr, 
Than any gods hSTC seen,*' said he; 

''Sweeter than that when, like a star, 
Lsaped Venus flrom tiie sea P* 



IV. 

Through Bagdad and Persepolis, 

Through Tbebes and Tyre and Troy he went, 
And every greeting was s Idss 

On wings ol passion sent 

*'0 1 joy," said he, '* to bathe me here I 

O I ecstasy, to wallow there 1 ** 
But every thrill was half of fear 

And half of keen despair. 

V. 

Above the Babylonian walls 

A midnight carol trembling rose ; 
He hears, he sees, the lover calls, 

And, lo I the mistress goes. 

And long he lingered there to learn 
How stars were sometimes wroth with men. 

How, when such biased, that Fate was stem. 
How red and balelhl there and then. 

And so his soul was ss a sea 

Overblown by winds with wisdom fhmgfat. 
And flecked with Ibam of mystery. 

By dreamftd Chasdim wrought. 

He cried in wrath, ** 0, hatefhl stars. 

That lit the i>ile of life for me. 
Roll on and scatter plagues and wara 

Wherever men may be I | 

^* Burn black the heart of every maid 
Who singeth, meek-eyed, like a dove; 

Make sharp and sure the foeman's blade 
Of him who lolls with Love 1 

** Sere all the leafy groves of joy— 
Scorch all the mosey woodland alelea, 

Where, with hia mate, the thriving boy 
Strokes his young beaord and smiles ! 

** Drench all the homes with rain of fire 
Wherein the old-time songs are sung; 
Go bum the mstron and the sire 
• Who say, * when we were young I »*• 

VL 

At length, ihr in a lonely pteoe. 

He built a lair of thyme and rose. 
And Fsid, ** Ood send me bits of grace 

On every wind that blows." 

Wrapped In his purples fllched ttom Tyrs, 
He pondered how God owed him grace, 

Then strndc the aomewhat craay lyre 
That Orpheua lost in Thraoe. 



WhUe thns the good man pined away. 
And lifers Ikr lighU wemgniwliv diou 

(148) 
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Jost at the dying of the day 
HU Love came back to him. 

And now he singe, ** God Ueee ttie nights 



For all the eplendor of the stan I '* 
Deep in liit heart are red dehgfats, 
Bat not of plagoes antf wan t 



From Chamber^s Jonmal. 

THE DEVIL-FISH— A MARVELLOUS STORY. 



Thbrb are some books that are interest- 
ing in spite of their subjects ; tliere are others 
that are interesting in spite of themselves— 
that is, ttUhongh inartistically written, their 
matter sustains them. This latter is the case 
with Carolina Sports* by the Hon, W. El- 
liott of tiiat Ilk, a Confederate gentleman, 
who, as a sea-fisherman, seems scarcely to 
have had an equal I His writing is verbose 
and newspaper like, while, at the same time, 
it curiously imitates the jerky and spasmod- 
ic style of Christopher North, which, in an 
aathor who is not a man of genius, is simply 
intolerable ; but, for all that, Mr. Elliot has 
80 much to tell which is new and strange, at 
least to English ears, that his book is very 
welcome. The Carolina land-sports includ- 
ed in the volume are not worth reading 
about ; nei ther as Nimrod nor as Ramrod does 
our author figure in any striking manner, but 
only as Fishing-rod— or, rather, standing in 
the bows of his boat, with one foot advanced, 
and holding a harpocm in his hand, should 
his portrait be taken for posterity, as the first 
man who dared to spear a Devil-fish. 

This is by no means the same terrible 
creature which we read of under that name 
in Victor Hago*s l\4kn of the Sea ; it is not 
a Gephalopod of portentous size, with fatal 
suckers and ravening mouth, at whose touch 
hope flies from the victim, no matter what 
bis strength or weapons ; but it issufilciently 
weird and formidable too. " Imagine a mon- 
ster, measuring fVom sixteen to twenty feet 
across the back, full three feet in depth, hav- 
ing powerful yet flexible flaps or wings, with 
which he drives himself ftiriously through 
the water, or vaults high in air; his feeleis, 
commonly called horns" [In oooipUment, 
doubtless, to his supposed likeness to his Sa- 



tanic m^esty], *' projecting several feet be- 
yond his month, and paddling all the small 
fry that constitute his food into that enor- 
mous receiver — and you have an idea of this 
ctirious fish, which annually during the sum- 
mer months frequents the southern sea-coast 
of Carolina." 

This extraordinarv creature has been long 
known to science, although very rare ; and 
scarcely less formidable than its popular title 
is its classical name, Cephakpiera tampirut. 
"Our species is so large," says the editor of 
the Zoology of Netn Tork^ referring of course 
not to the size of American bitzens, but of 
this Vampire of the Sea, "that it requires 
three pair of oxen, aided by a horse and 
twenty-two men, to drag it to tlie dry land. 
It is estimated to weigh between four and 
five tons. . . . It is known to seize the 
cables of small vessels at anchor, and draw 
them for several miles with irreat velocity. 
An instance of this kind was related to me« 
by a credibly eye-witness, as having occur- 
red in the harbor of Charleston. A schoon- 
er, Iving at anchor, was suddenly seen mov- 
ing across the harbor with great rapidity 
impelled by some unknown and mysterious 
power. Upon approaching the opposite 
shore, its course was changed so suddenly 
as nearly to capsize the vessel, when it again 
crossed the harbor with its former velocity, 
and the same scene was repeated when it ap- 
proached the shore. These mysteriona 
flights across the harbOT were repeated sev- 
eral times, in the presence of hundreds of 
spectators, and suddenly ceased." This last 
astonishing vtatement (although onr fislker- 
num diflers from his scientific brother in 
minor details concemiDg thefiah itaelf) ia 
quite borne out by Mr. Elliott " I have of- 
ten listened, when a boy,** says he, ** to the 
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story ot an old family servant, a respectable 
negro, whoae testimony I have no reason to 
discredit, ai»d wkich would seem to corrob- 
orate the instances already cited. He was 
*fishiQg near the Hilton Head beach for 
sharks ; and, accompanied by another hand, 
was anchored about fifty yards ft*om shore 
in a four-oared boat, when a devil-fish seized 
hold of the shark-line. Whether he grasped 
the line between his feelers, or accidentally 
strack the hook into his body, cannot accu- 
rately be known ; but he darted off with the 
Une, dragging the boat firom her anchor- 
ige^and moved seaward with such fear- 
fiil velocity, that the fishermen threw them- 
selves flat on their feces, and gave them- 
seWee up for lost "After lying a long 
time in this posture," said the old man, 
"in expectation of death, I gained a lit- 
tle heart, and stealing a look over the gun- 
wale, $aw iron stem — there was the anchor 
playing duck and drake on the top of the 
water, while the boat was going atem-foiB- 
moBt for the sea 1 At last," said he, '* we out 
loose when he had almost got us out to sea." 
The earnestness of the old man', and the 
k>ok of undissembled terror which he wore 
in telling the story, convince me that he 
^)oke the truth." 

Bat we will leave hearsay, and take the 
personal evidence concerning this wonder of 
the ocean firom Hr. Elliott's own lips. This 
gentleman appears to be the first, at all 
events in his own part of the world, who 
erer ventured, to go a-fishing for this very 
big fish, which was looked on both by the 
nigger and his master as something " uncan- 
ny,** as well as exceedingly dangerous. He 
bad gone, in 1887, with his family, for the 
benefit of the sea-ahr, to Bay Point, a small 
sommer settlwnent in Port Royal Sound, 
Carolina, Just as you and I, reader, might go 
to Heme Bay ; and as we might go out for 
whiting-pout, so he tried his luck with devil- 
tbiL On his first day there, while crossing 
the bay in his own boat, he was so fortnnate 
as to see eight of these monsters disporting 
themselves on the top of the water. " One 
was ^fo^tly in my track, as I spanked away 
QBdera press ofsaiL He thrust up both 
wings a foot above the surface, and kept 
tbem steadily erect, as if to act as sails. I 
Hked not the erudle thus offered me, and 
veered the boat so as Just to miss him. He 



never budged, and I passed so near as easily 
to have harpooned him, if the implements 
had been at hand." But notwithstanding 
his discretion at that time, the presence of 
these heretofore indomitable creatures dis- 
tarbed our hero's rest, and ** made him feel 
quite uncomfortable," because they were un- 
subdued. Bb set himself to provide what he 
conceived to be the best apparatus to this 
end. " A harpoon two inches wide in the 
barb, between two and three feet in the shank 
(a regular trAo&r), was turned out firom the 
workshop of Mr. Mickler. Forty fathoms ot 
half-inch rope were purchased and stretched. 
To one end the harpoon was firmly attach- 
ed ; the other, passing through a hole cut in 
the bottom of a tub, in which the rope was 
carefully coiled, waa to be fkstencd to the 
fbrecastle. A six-oared boat was inspected, 
new thwarted, and new thole-pinned ; and a 
cleat nailed firmly on the forecastle to sup- 
port the right foot of the harpooner." And 
a day was^ fixed, and fiiends and sportsmen 
were invited to repair to the field of action. 
'* Before a quarter of an hour had elapsed, 

• There I * cried our lookout-man. I follow- 
ed the direction of his band : it pointed to 
Skull Creek Channel, and I saw the wing of 
the fish two feet above water. There was 
no mistaking it ; it was a devil-fish. One 
shout summons the crew to their posts — the 
red fiag is raised to signal our consort — the 
oarsmen spring to their oars — and we dashed 
furiously onward in the direction in which 
we had seen him. Once again, before we 
had accomplished the distance, he appeared 
a moment on the surface. The place of har- 
pooner I had not the generosity to yield to 
any one ; so I planted myself on the fore- 
castle, my left leg advanced, my right sup- 
ported by the cieat, my harpoon poised, and 
three fathoms of rope lying loose on the 
thwart behind me. The interest of the mo- 
ment was intense ; my heart throbbed audi- 
bly, and I scarcely breathed, while expect- 
ing him to emerge (torn the spot yet rippled 
by his wake. The water was ten fathoma 
deep, but so turbid that you could not see 
six inches beneath the surfhce. We had 
small chance of striking him while his visits 
to the surfhce were so sudden and so brief. 

* There he is behind us! Stam allt* and 
our oarsmen, as before* instructed, backed 
with all their might. Before we reached the 

10 
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spot, he was gone ; but soon reappeared on 
oar right, whisking round us wUh cjeat ve- 
locity, and with a movement singutoly ec- 
centric. He crossed the bow — his wing only 
is visible— on which side is his body ? I 
hurled down my harpoon with all my force. 
After the lapse of a few seconds, the staff 
came bounding up ih>m below, to show me 
that I had missed^ In the twinkling of an 
eye, the fish flung himself on his back, dart- 
ed under the boat, and showed himself at the 
stern, ^^t^p. Tom dapped his unarmed 
hands with disappointment as the fish swept 
by him where he stood on the platform so 
near that he might have pierced him with a 
sword ! And now the fish came wantoning 
about us, taking no note of our presence, 
circling round us with amazing rapidity, yet 
showing nothing but the tip of his wing. 
We dashed -at him whenever he appeared, 
but he changed position so quickly that we 
were always too late. Suddenly, his broad 
black back was lifted above the water direct- 
ly before our bow. * Forward I * The oars- 
men bend to the stroke, but before we could 
gain our distance, his tail flies up, and he is 
plunging downward for his depths. I could 
not resist ; I pitched my harpoon from the 
distance of fUU thirty feet It went whizzing 
through the air, and cleft the water Just be- 
neath the spot where the fish had disappear- 
ed. My companions in our consort (who 
had now approached wivhin fifty yards) ob- 
served the staff quiver for a second before it 
disappeared beneath the surface of the water. 
This was unobserved by myself^ and I was 
drawing in my line, to prepare for a new 
tlirow, when lol the line stopped short 1 
' Is it possible? I have him — the devil-fish 
is struck I* Out flies the line firom the bow 
— a joyful shout burst from our crew— our 

oonsort is lashed to our stem— E and 

C spring aboard— and here we go \ driv- 
en by this most diaboUcal of locomotives. 
** Thirty fathoms are run out, land I ven- 
ture a turn round the stem. The harpoon 
holds, and he leads gallantly off for Middle 
Bank-<^the two boats in tow. He pushed 
dead in the eye of a stiff north-easter. His 
motion is not so rapid as we expected, but 
regular and business-like— reminding one of 
the motion of a canal boat drawn by a 
team of stout horses. On Middle Bank he 
approached the suriaoe — the rifle is caught 



up, but soon laid aside as useless, for no vul- 
nerable part appeared. We then drew upon 
the line, that we might force him to the stir- 
face and spear him — I soon found tkcU was 
no fun. *Tom, don't you want to play a* 
devil-fish ? I have enough to last me an 
hour, so here^s my place if you desire if 
Behold me now reclined on the stem seat, 
tiding breath after my pull, and lifting my 
ujtnbrella to repel the heat of the stm. It 
was very pleasant to see the woods of Hil- 
ton Head recede, and the hammocks of Paris 
Island grow into distinctness, as we moved 
along under this novel, and yet unpcUenied 
impelling power ! * You will find this m^- 
on refreshing, friends I at twelve o'clock, let 
us take a glass of wine to our success. Tom , 
whydonHyou pull him up?' Tom heM 
up his hands, fVom which the gloves had 
been stripped clean by the friction of the 
rope. * We'll put three men to the line 
and bouse on him.' He comes I George 
seizes the lance, but (he devil-fish stops ten 
feet below the surfiice, and can't be coaxed 
nearer. George sinks Ids long staff in the 
direction of' the line, feels the fish, and 
plunges the lance into him. It is flung oat 
of his body, and almost out of the hand of 
the spearsman, by the convulsive muscular 
effort of the fish. When drawn up, the iron 
was found bent like a reaping-hook, and the 
staff broken in the socket The fish now 
quickened his speed, and made across Daws' 
Channel for Paris Bank. 

*** Just where we would have you, my old 
boy— when we get you near Bay Point 
B€«sch, it will be so convenient to land you ! ' 
He seems to gather veloctty as he goes; he 
gets used to his harness ; points tor Station 
Greek, taking the regular steamboat track. 
As soon as he gains the deep channel, he 
turns for Bay Point *Now, then, another 
trial — a bouse on him.* Three fellows are 

set to the rope — his wing appears— 

aim^his bayonet, and plunges it deep into 
bis body— another shudder of the fish, and 
the bayonet snaps short off at the eye — the 
blade remains buried in his body. *Now 
for it George 1 ' Hi$ bayonet is driven In, 
and, at the second blow, thai is snapped off 
in the blade. Here we are unweaponedl 
our rifle and hatchet useless, our other im- 
plements broken I 'Give him rope, boys, 
until we haul off and repair damages.' At 
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every blow we had dealt him, his power 
aeemed to bare increased, and he now swept 
down for SJgg Bank, with a speed that look- 
ed ominous. *Out oars, boys, and pull 
against him,* The tide was now flood— the 
wind still fresh, bad shiiled to the east; six 
oars were put out aud pulled lustily against 
bim, yet he carried us rapidly seaward, 
a^inst all these Impeding forces. Beseem- 
ed to Slick in firesh vigor from the ocean- 
water. George meanwhile was refitting the 
broken implements; tlie lance was fixed in 
a new staff, and secured by a Ue of triple 
drum-line ; the broken blade of the bayonet 
was fixed on another staff. Egg Bank was 
now but one hundred ^-ards to our left 
• Row him ashore, boys.* The devil-fish re- 
ftised, and drew the whole concern in the 
opposite direction. * Force him then, to the 
soriace.* He popped up unexpectedly under 
the bow, lifted one wing four feet in the air, 
and bringing it suddenly down, swept off 
erery oar from the starboard side of the 
boat; they were not broken, but wrenched 
ont of the hands of the oarsmen as by an 
electric shock. One man was knocked be- 
neath the thwarts by the rebound of an oar^ 
and was laid almost speechless on the plat- 
form— quite hors de eombaV* 

This much-striven for prize was lost 
through the harpoon at last tearing out and 
the crestfallen crew had to return home, oar- 
less and weaponless, like mariners who, after 
a hard conflict, had sunk a gallant adversary 
at sea— for the Thine was dead, without 
doubt, having, when last seen, "neither 
tail Dor head, nor horns nor wings — nothing 
but an unsightly white mass, undistinguish- 
ed by member or feature.*' On the next oc- 
casion, the struck Creature not only is with- 
lA a little of carrying them right out to sea, 
BO that they seriously think of cutting the 
rope, but takes them far into the night. 
''The stars came out; but nothing seemed 
to break the general darkness, except the ag- 
itation of the oars in the water, and the roll- 
ing of the devil-fish, as he now and then 
emerged to the Surface on a bed of fire.*' 
Finally, he ran them aground upon a shoal, 
where they killed him. " There he lay, ex- 
tnding twenty feet by the wings, and his 
other parts in proportion; and the waVes, 
rippling in pearly heaps around his black 
Ibrm, which stood eight feet in diameter 



above the water." But they could not bring 
this trophy to land any more than the other. 
At last, they accomplish their frill object 
The same incidents take place as in the for- 
mer ventures; and, as so often happens in 
the wrltbings and plunges of the prey, the 
harpoon tears out. '* We drew it Into the 
boat twisted and strained, but still unbroken. 
What a disappointment I— to lose him thtifl 
in his very last struggle ! A gleam of hope 
shoots across us I In this last struggle, he 
might rise to the surface. It Is possible yet 
to recover him. Let us prepare for It In a 
moment the harpoon Is straightened, the staff 
is refitted, and scarcely is it done when, 
"There, by heavens ! there he is! fifty yards 
ahead, fioundering on the water ! Now for 
it, boys ! — reach him betbre he sinks 1 '* Alas 1 
he has already sunk ! 

The turbid waters of the river have now 
gi?on place to the transparent green of the 
sea, through which objects are distinctly vis- 
ible for several feet below ; and look, he Is 
rising again from his depths ! every struggle 
and contortion of the agonized monster is 
clearly to be seen as he shoots upward to the 
light. He is upon his back— his white feel- 
ers thrown aloft above his head, like giant 
hands upraised in supplication. There was 
something almost human In the attitude and 
the expression of his agony— and a feelinic 
quite out of keeping with the scene stole 
over me while I meditated the fatal blow 
It passed away in an Instant; and as he 
emerges from the water, the harpoon cleaves 
the air, and is driven home into his head. 
A shout of exultation burst from the crew. 
To have ihns recovered him was indeed a 
gratification. The gun is once more brought 
to bear— another shot, and he is still ; all to 
the singular movements of his feelers, which, 
plying restlessly about his head, curl and un- 
fold with all the flexibility of an el^hant's 
snout Through tfce tough cartilage of one 
of these feelers ithe rope is passed, and we 
have him safe.'* 

Oars^ and sails, however, little avail to 
bring tlie mighty beast to shore, and anoth- 
er boat has to lend its aid. The devil-fish 
measured seventeen feet across the back, and 
was so heavy, that the force of fifteen, men 
was insufficient to draw him to high-water 
mark, though sliders were placed beneath 
to assist his progress* Truly, this sort of 
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fishing ia sport for Titans, and a little aelf- 
congratnlation on our author's part was 
quite excusable. " This monster, then.'' says 
he, "whose existence even was doubted, 
whose capture was matter of vague tradition, 
who had not been seen and touched by the 
too preceding generations of men at least, 
was here before us in his proper proportions, 
palpable to sight, and trodden beneath our 
feet ! *' There are endless variations in the 
Incidents of this exciting pursuit; and, of 
course, divers risks (one very little one, that 
of the harpooner, pitching himself overboard). 
A thunder-storm sometimes takes place, 
which investe the "motive-power" with ad- 
ditional weirdncss; and when harpooned, 
this IHghtfiil monster is oftffli pursued by 
hammer^eaded sharks, who cause him to 
plunge and swerve in a most erratic manner. 
On oneioccasion our author had the exquis- 
ite satisfaction of giving one of these intru- 
sive gentry a spare harpoon, and landing 
him safely in company with the original 
quarry. 

Only once was our intrepid sportsmen 
really frightened. He had got so used to 
these sea-devils that upon one of them be- 
ing dragged close to the bows of the boat, he 
ventured to strike it with a knife. " I passed 
my arm over the gunwale, and lunged at 
him as he lay a foot or so beneath the water. 
Suddenly my hand was paralyzed, and the 
deader will understand my feelings when, 
looking into the water, I found that the 
devil-fish had seii^ my arm with one of his 
feelers, and pressed It powerless against his 
body ! * He stays my arm— pleads for naer- 
cy— appeals like an Intelligent creature to 
my humanity,* was my first thought * He 
has bound me to his fate,' was the startling 
conviction that dispelled that first thought, 
and revealed to me the imminent peril in 
which I stood. A fate worse than Maasep- 
pa's will be mine if he Vreaks loose again! 
* For God*s sake, boys, hold on I He has 
clutched my arm, and if he runs again for 
bottom my life goea with him I ' How long, 
then, seemed to me those few brief moments 
of uncertainty ; but they are past, his force 
is exhausted, his hold relaxes, and in his 
very death-sUuggle my arm again is free I 1 
took my seat with sobered feelings, thinking 
by how narrow a ohance the Ipursuer had 
escaped the tate of his victim." 



Beeide the power, the ugliness, and the 
magnitude of this odd fish, there is some- 
thing really weird about it which seems to 
ju8tif{r its popular name. Once, after the 
rope which bound one of these creatures to 
our author's boat had parted, the released 
Thing still kept company with his enemies, 
" swimming close to the vessel, and follow- 
ing us with his horns projected on each side' 
of the stern." The feelings of the crew must 
have been more uncomfortable than those of 
the Admiral in the ballad when " at last he 
saw the creature that was following in our 
lee," tor the night was dork, the sea brilliant- 
ly luminous, and the breakers roaring at a 
short distance. " Behind us the devil-fish, 
mounted on the crest of an advancing wave, 
his wings outspread, his dark outline dis- 
tinctly marked and separated from the sur- 
rounding waters by a starry be\t of phos- 
phoric fire — he did indeed seem, to our ex- 
cited imaginations, like some monster vam- 
pire." Mr. Elliott says he has been carried 
twenty-five miles within a few hours by this 
•ometimes fiery dragon, vM two boats in tow 
betides Ida ovm. 

Finally, we may mention that the pursuit 
and slaughter of devil-fish is by no means 
mere wanton sport ; for the liver jrields an 
oil usefhl for many agricultural purposes, 
and the body, cut into portions, and carted 
out upon the fields, proves an ezccllcDt fer- 
tilizer of the soil. 



PoE.— In the graveyard of the Presbyte- 
rian church situated at the southeast corner 
ot Fayette and Green streets, in Baltimore, 
the remains of the most gifted man of letters 
our country has yet produced have been 
peacefhlly slumbering for upwards of eigh- 
teen years. An unobtrusive hcAdstone for- 
merly marked the precise spot where he is 
laid. On the front was the inscription : 
Hic 
Tandem Feucib, 
conpuntur rsliquiib 
EDGARI ALLAN POE, 
Obht Oct. 7th, 1849. 
J3t. 38. 
The legend on the reverse of the stone read : 

Jam Pabcs Bbpulto. 
"J3tic tandem feUcis f* Can anything be 
more pathetic? Here at last he is happy. 
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THE ETHNOLOGICAL STATUS OF THE NEGRO. 



This sabjecl has, in the last few yean, 
become a topic of earDest and eloquent pop- 
ular diecussioo. We have in a previous 
Dumber indicated our individual views in 
regard to it, and we beig the attention of our 
raulers 4o the following extracts from a 
{yampbtet, lately pnblislied by Dr. Toung, a 
gifted divine of Nashville. 

It will be seen that he is replying to the 
treatise of Ariel, which has been widely 
circulated in tlie South. 

While we might differ with Dr. Young, 
upon the question of tlie unity of race, we 
Ailiy coincide with him as to the humanity 
«f the negro. 

Any other belief is at variance with 
edtjMJe, and with Uie received theology of 
Christendom : 

"Ariel " says on page 4, " It will be ad- 
mitted by 1^1, and contradicted by none, 
that we now have existing on earth koo 
ma tjf menr-^e white and the black:' Va- 
rkHet would be the word used by "the learn- 
ed of this age.*' 

The Negro belongs to the clase— Jtramtno- 
&; to the order^Bimanu ; to the genus — 
^^ ; to the species — Man, He is one of 
the VarkUee. 

But stop, " Ariel" is not femiliar with 
the ^^t naturalists of the world— Linnseus, 
Blomenbach^ Cuvier, the two Humboldts, 
Ow€D, Pritchard, Bunsen, Lepsius, Bach- 
taaa.and others. He only knows Messrs. 
^otl and Gliddon, et id wmie pecm, 

V lidesplse this Indtsx leanilng, 

Thftt tarns no strident pale; 
Bntonly holdf tho eel 

or science by t^e tail/* 

Let tis take up a common Geography.* 
According to the form of the skull, and col- 
or of the akin, there are/w distinct varieties 
<rf the human species : the Caucasian, or 
Eumpean ; the Mongolian, or the Asiatic ; 
the Indian, or American ; the Negro, or Af- 
i^n; and the Malay. 

♦Cornell's. 



The Caucasians include almost all tlie na- 
tions of Burope, and their descendants in 
America; also the Hindoos, Persians, and 
Arabians, in Asia, and the Abyssinians, 
Egyptians, and Moors, in Africa. The skin 
of the Caucasian is generally fair ; but there 
is a wide di&rence between the color of the 
Caucasian of the north of Europe and him 
of Egypt or Abyssinia. Climate^ food, man- 
ner of life, may produce this difference. The 
hair of this variety is generally fine and 
long, the skull large and beautifully shaped, 
the forehead full and elevated, the feadures 
regular, and the tbrm symmetrical. 

The Mongolians include the Siberian 
tribes, the Chinese, Japanese, and Indo-Chi- 
nese nations in Asia, the Finns, Laplanders, 
Turks, and Hungarians, of Europe, and tiie 
Esquimaux, of North America. The skin 
of the Mongolian is generally of a sallow or 
olive tint ; but there is a irreat difference be- 
tween the white Hungarian and the dark 
Chinaman. Here again we see the infiuencf 
of climate, food, and domestic habits in 
changing the color. The hair of the Mon- 
golian is long, black, straight, and stiff; the 
head somewhat square, the forehead low, 
the cheek-bone broad and flat, the noee 
short, the eyes small and obliquely set 

The Indians include all the tribes of Amer- 
ica, except the Esquimaux. The skin of 
this variety is a sort of reddish brown, or 
copper color. But Catlin says of the Man- 
dans of the Upper Mississippi : ^* There are 
many of these people whose complexions 
are as light as half-breeds ; and among the 
women especially, there are many wfiose ekins 
are almost whUe, with the most pleasing sym- 
metry and ])erfection of features, with hazel, 
with gray, and with blue ^es." And in re- 
gard to their hair, he says that is, generally, 
** as fine and as soA as silk.*' Humboldt in- 
forms us of y^ite tribes €f Indians on the 
Upper Orpnoco. He says of them: **Tiie 
individuals ot the fair tribes, whom we ez- 
amined» have tlie features, the statue, and 

(140) 
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the smooth, straight, black hair, which char- 
acterize other Indians. It would be impos- 
sible to take them for a mixed race, like the 
descendants of natives and Europeans." 
On tba other hand, Dr. Morton informs as 
of other tribes of American Indians that are 
black. He says : *' The Cbarruas, who are 
almost black, inhabit the tlfUeth degree 
south latitude, and the yet blacker Califor- 
nians are twenty-five degrees north of the 
Equator." Here again, you will not fail to 
observe the influence of local and tempora- 
ry causes in changing the complexion. The 
hair of the ladlan is long, black, and 
straight ; the skull small, the eyes dark and 
deep set, the check-bones high and promi- 
nent, the nose aquiline, the forehead reced- 
ing, and the mouth lari^e. 

The Malayans include the tribes inhabit- 
ing the islands of OceanJH, together with the 
natives of the Malay PeninsuU. The skin 
of tlie' Malay is tawny, or dark brown — 
sometimes almost black ; his hair is coarse, 
lank, and black ; forehead low and broad, 
mouth large, nose short and broad, and the 
eyes obliquely set. 

The Negroes include all the aboriginal 
tribes of AfHca, south of Abyssinia and the 
Great Desert, together with those of Aus- 
tralia, New Guinea, and New Caledonia. 
The skin of the Negro is jet-black, the hair 
woolly, (or, as " Ariel " would say, kmky,) 
head long and narrow, forehead low, eyes 
large and prominent, mouth large, lips thick; 
nose broad and flat, cheek-bones high, and 
the jaws prominent. 

Thus we see the Caucasians are white, 
the Mongolians are yellow, the Indians are 
copper colored, the Malayans dark brown, 
and the Negroes black— a pleasing variety 
of colors. Th€se all belong to the one great 
family cf Man, proving that unity in diver- 
sity and diversity in unity is the law of Na- 
ture. 

This is the doctrine proclaimed by Moses, 
and confirmed by Paul, and maintained by 
the great naturalists of all ages. Learned 
men are greatly Influenced by authorities ; 
but we do not know that authorities will 
avail any thing with "Ariel" and his dis- 
ciples.' A man who says a crime cannot be 
"projTiitofod"— who does not know whether 
a noun of multitude conveys unity or plu- 
rality of idear— whose separate apd distinct 



sentences are constantly strung together by 
the conjunction and — whose sthrtKng as* 
sumptions are based upon precisely nothing, 
except his own ignomnce of a grave subject 
—such a man can scarcely appreciate the 
examinations, the researches, the learning, 
and conclusions ot scion tiflc men, who have 
grown gray with midnight study. As *Ariel 
has given us the " Ethnological Status ot 
the Negro," we will give yon ** ArieVs" Bta- 
tiia in Zoology. He say^ : " The gorilla fre- 
quently steals the negro women and girls, and 
carry them off for vmves." Dr Bachman* 
says: "It should be observed that *notl»iiig 
is known of the gorilla but the skull; we, 
therefore, know notliing of either the tonUr 
the outward appendages, or the color." The 
Zoological Society ought to «end straight- 
way for " Ariel.^ He could tell them all 
about the animal, and the "Ethnological 
Status of the Ne^ro " likewise. And yet, 
they tell us, that there are men and women 
unlearned enough to believe all the fMnfid- 
ery scattered up add down the pages of this 
book. 

But for the sake of our readers, we will 
give a few authorities on the Unity and Va- 
rieti^ of the Human Species. St Paulatvs 
—Acts xvii. 26—" And (God) hath made of 
one blood all nations of men for to dwell on 
all the face of the earth, and hath determfai- . 
ed the times before appointed and the boniids 
of their habitaUon." Dr. Owen, Professor 
in the Royal College of Surgeons, who bas, 
without a dissenting voice, been placed at 
tfie head of the list of comparative anato- 
mists of this or any other age, says ; " Thus 
in reference both to the unity of the human 
species, (including the Negro variety,) and 
to the fact of man being tlie latest, as he is 
the highest, of all animal forms, upon our 
planet, the interpretations of God's works 
coincide with what has been revealed to us, 
as to our origin and zpological relations in 
the world. Man is (he 9oU apedes ofhugema, 
the idle representative of Im order '^ And this, 
matured conviction, we are assured, "is sim- 
ilar to the conclusions of Cuvier, of the two 
Humboldts, of Lepsius and Bunsen, of 
Pritchard, of Martin and Latham, and of 
the most eminent naturalists of every coun- 
try." 

•Unity of the BumBB Bace. By Jotm Bachisaik 
D. D., L. L. D. 
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Dr. Bachman, who has spent bis life in 
flie stady of man and his Tarietios^not 
efen excepting the learned (f) ** Ariel's'* 
"Idnkj-headed negro"— thus snms np:— 
^ Accerding to tl&e aniTereally receireddefi- 
nition of Species, all the indiyidvals in the 
haman race are proved to be of one (q)eeies, 
eren by the admission of Prof. Agassiz him- 
self; and the varieties, according to the 
suae aathor, are induced by some modifica- 
tion of some native habit^ snch as are seen 
in domestiG anioMls. 

''In the number of separate bones com- 
posing tiie hnnsan ak^ton — ametmting to 
two hundred and ibriy— in the peculiar 
straetofe of the breast-bone, there being eight 
pieces in in&ncy, three in youth, and but 
one in old age ; in the dropping out of the 
. miU^-teeth. between the sixth and fourte^th 
year, which are replaced by thirty-two per- 
Baaent teeth, there is perfect uniformly in 
ff«ry variety of man. So also in the period 
of gestation— the number ot yoangat a birth 
fttienUy one, very rareit two; the period 
of longevity, etc, the different varieties of 
men present a perfect similarity. They all 



possess those hfgh prerogatives of man, the 
attributes of speech and the faculties of the 
mind, with capacities for transmitting any 
improvement to their descendants. In aH 
there is a capacity to acquire the languages 
and songs of other tribes, whilst they mav 
forget those of their fore&thers. Thus whole 
nations have forgotton their languages, and 
adopted those of other nations. But no spe- 
cies of quadruped or biped has ever lost it^ 
native notes, and adopted the notes of anoth- 
er species. * In all we discover the same in- 
stincts ; in all, the power of conscience, the 
recognition of truth, and a sense of nght 
and wrong ; in all, some seniiment of relig- 
ion, some recognitk>Q of a higher power ; in 
all, the hope of immortality ; in all, the idea 
of a happier life, and the dread of punish- 
ment b^ond the grave. Positive Athe- 
ism is excluded from the creed of all na- 
tions." 

Even Prof. Agassiz, the champion of one 
of "Ariel's" disdplee, says: *♦! still hesl* 
tate to assign to each race an independent 
origin. Man k everywhere the one idtntieal 
ipeciet,*^ 



ONE HUNDRED TEARS AGO. 



Wb have on our table a copy of the 
Kewport Mercury^ issued by James Frank- 
lin, December 19, 1758. It is a small sheet, 
12x16, and contains hardly as much read- 
ing matter as we could crowd into two and 
a half pages of this Magazine. The adver- 
tising columns, at present rates. of adver- 
tising, would yield about one hundred dol- 
lars per annum. 

In one of the advertisements, by Christo- 
pher Ellery, the best Liverpool salt is offer- 
ed at three pounds five shillings sterling per 
busbeL Poor Richard's Almanac tor 1759 
figures prominently on the 4th page, and 



one Mary Tate, a strong-minded woman of 
that age, announces that she deals in all 
sorts of blacksmilli*s tools. 

*rhe latest and almost the only item of 
news is a crude account of the capture of 
Fort Du Quesne, situated on the present sile- 
of Pittsburg. We subjoin this for the en- 
tertainment of our readers. 

We beg to state that we are indebted for 
this valuable relic to the coulesy of Mr. 
Bellingrath, of the firm of Hunnicut & 
BelUngrath : 

*' From the Sapplemont to the New York Gacette.. 
"New York, Dec. 18, 1758. 

''Early on Monday morning last an ex- 
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press arriyed here from Uie Westward, and 
brought snadry fetters, which gave aa ac- 
coont that Qea. Forbes was in possession of 
Fort Du Qoesne. One of these letters say 
that the * Monsieurs did not stay for Hie ap- 
proach of oar army, bat blew ap the Fort, 
spiked their cannon, threw them into tne 
river, and made the best of their way off, 
carrjring with them every thing that was 
valuable exoept the spot where the Fort 
stood.' And yesterday another express ar- 
rived here with other letters confirming the 
foregoing, and directed from the Fort itself, 
the most particular of whion is as follows, 
viz: 

" Fort Du Qubbk^, Nov. 26, 1758. 

" 1 have now the ple)asure to write you 
from the ruhis of the Fort On the d4th,,at 
night, we were informed by one of our In- 
dian scouts that he had discovered a cloud 
of smoke above the place; and soon after 
another came in with certain intelligence 
tiiat it was burned and abandoned by the 
enemy. We were then about fifteen miles 
ttom it. A troop of horse was sent forward 
immediately to extinguish the burning, and 
the whole army followed. We arrived at 
six o'clock last night, and found it in a great 
measure destroyed. 

** There are two Forts about twenty yards 
distant ; the one built with immense labor, 
small, but a great deal of very strong works 
collected into little room, and stands. on the 
point of a narrow neck of land, at the con- 
fluence of the two rivers. It is square, and 
has two ravelins, gabions at each comer, 
Ac, IThe other Fort stands on the banks of 
the Allegany, in the form of a parallelogram, 
but not so strong as the other. Sever- 
al of the outworks are lately begun, and 
still unfinished. There arc, I think thirty 
stacks of chimneys standing, but the houses 
are all destroyed. They sprung a mi»e, 
which ruined one of their magazines ; in 
the other we fbund sixteen barrels of ammu- 
nition, a prodigious quantity of old carriage 
iron, barrels of guns, about a cartload of 
scalping knives, &c. They went off in so 



much haste that they could not make quite 
the havnck of thdr worics thay intended. 
We are told by the Indians tliat they lay 
the night before last at Beav^ Creek, about 
forty miles down the Ohio ttom here. 
Whether they buried thdr cannon in the 
river, or carried them down in their battean^ 
we have not yet leacnt A l)oy about 12 
years old, who has been thetr prisoner aboot 
two years, and made his escape the dd inst, 
tdls ae«they had carried a prodigious quan- 
tity of wood into the Fort; that they had 
burnt five of the prisoners they took at Ma- 
jor Granfs defeat, on the parade, and deliv- 
ered others to the Indians, who wa« toma- 
hawked on the spot. We found numbers of 
bodies within a quarter of a mile of tiie 
Fort, unburied, so many monuments of 
French Humanity I A g^t many Indians, 
mostly Delawares, were gathered together 
on the island last night and this morning, to 
treat with the General, and we are making 
rafts to bring them over. Whether the Gen- 
eral will think oT repairing the ruins, or ^ 
leaving any of the troops here I have not ' 
yet learnt Mr. Batie is appointed to preach 
a Thanksgiving Bermon for the superiority 
of His Majesty's arms. We left all of our 
tents at Loyalhanning, and every conven- 
iency except a blanket and a knapsack. 

'* Another letter mentions that only about 
2,500 picked men marched from Loyalhan- 
ning; that the garrison consisted of about 
400 men, part of which have gone down the 
Ohio, 100 by land, supposed to Presquelsle, 
and 200 with the Governor, Mons. Delig- 
nler, to Venango, and to stay there till the 
spring, and then return and dispossess our 
people. That 200 of our people are to be 
left at Fort Du Quesne, now Pittsburgh, to 
keep possession of the ground — 100 ot the 
oldest Virginians, the other of our oldest 
Penn^lvanians. That the new raised levies 
are all discharged, and that at the last affair 
at Loyalhanning the French lost nine In- 
dians in the field, and carried off four mor- 
tally wounded. This an Indian now in our 
camp informs, who was in the engagement** 
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From grave to gay— from lively to ierere. 



OoncsBimra ** hoMerinf^ " in meeting Aunt 
Judy, an old oolored woman, said to one of 
bar aisten: ** Taint de rol^ grace, konej; 
t^t de ture gloiy. Ton hcdlera too loud. 
When yon gits de dove in jonr heart and de 
Lamb in yonr boeom, yon*ll feel as if yon 
waa in dat stable at Belbrem and de tSeMed 
Vh^ln had lent yoa de sleepin' baby to 
hold." 

Tss Sheriff called from the conrt hoose, 
** HcGoire 1 McQnire 1 ^ A man of that name 
was wanted. The name reached Bolipse 
engine house, and its abbreyiated echoes 
smmdiDg like *' fHfe t filre ! " the station house 
bell at once stmck an alarm, and in ten min- 
Qtes the whole Fire Department was racing 
and charging up and down in search of the 
supposed conflagration. The firemen were 
much chagrined on learning the true cause 
of the alarm. 

Waijted.— One of the London theatres is 
delighting us Just now with the Way to Get 
Married. People would be more tbankfbl to 
know bow to live after they are married. 
The first is a plan easily understood, and as 
old as Adam. 

To KYERT man there are many, many dark 
hours — hours when he feels inclined to 
abandon his best enterprise; hours when 
hearths dearest hopes appear delusion—hours 
when be feels unequal to the burden, when 
all hia aspirations seem worthless. Let no 
one think that he alone has dark hours. 
They are the common lot of humanity ; they 
are the touchstones to try whether we are 
current coin or not 

It is an extraordinaxy fact that when peo- 
ple come to what ^ called high words, they 
generally use low language. 

To preserve cut fiowers, put a pinch of ni- 
trate of soda into the water every day ^hen 
it is changed. This will preserve flowers 
for a fortnight Nitrate oi potash m powder 
has the same efibct, nearly. 

Whbn people are crazy to marry, they at- 
tach no consequence to consequence. 



At a recent convention of dergymen in 
Ohio it was proposed, after dinner, that each 
shoula in turn entertain the company witl^ 
some ** interesting remarks.'' Among the 
rest, one drew upon his fancy, and related a 
dream. Li this dream he went to heaven, 
and he described the golden streets, etc. As 
he concluded one of the divines who was 
somewhat noted for his penurious habits, in- 
quired jocosely : 

♦• Well, did you see anything of me in 
your dream?" 

"Yes, I did." 

" Indeed I what was I doing ! " 

" You were on your knees." 

"Praying, was I?" 

" No— scraping up jfold ! " 

€k>OD CouKBEL. — Sydney Sn^th cut the 
fbllowing fh>m a newspaper and preserved 
it for hhnself : 

"When you rise in the morning form a 
resolution to make the day a happy one to a 
fellow creature. It is easily done ; a left off 
garment to the man who needs, a kind word 
to the sorrowfhl, and encouraging expres- 
sion to the striving^trifles in themselves 
light as air— will do it, at least for twen^- 
four hours. But if you are young, depend 
upon it, it will tell when you are old ; and if 
you are Old rest assured it will send you gent^ 
ly down the stream of time into eternity. 
By the most simple arithmetical sum, look 
at the result If you send one person, only 
one, happily through each day, that is three 
hundred and sixty-five in the course of a 
year. And supposing you live forQr years 
only after you commence such a^ course you 
have made fourteen thousand six hundred 
beings hfH[^py, at all events, for a time.*' 

A Bayannah milliner beat an old man 
most unmercifully with a broom stick, for 
the ofi'ense of stepping on her dress, and af- 
ter her anger was appeased discovered it 
was the wrong man. 

The liichigan ladies have got up a secret 
society, which they call the " Order of tha 
Sacred Temple." 
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Swiss Matchjcakikg — ^It is the general 
custom of Berne, says a Swiss writer, tliat 
the lover's father should play the wooer to 
the parents of the bride. He frequently 
goes to them and says ; ** My lad likes your 
daughter. I suppose you have nothing much 
against it, and that it will suit you.** Or 
sometimes, he goes in more elaborate fash- 
ion, as in the case of the &ther who knocked 
one evening late at a window, begging the 
old people to look out, and then bt^gan : " It 
isGod*swill that my boy and your girl 
should come together. I have had to make 
up my mind to it, and so will you ; but I 
should like to ask what dower you mean to 
give her— about a thousand pounds, I &n- 
cy." 

'* I approve the match," returned the other 
party ; " but I can't think of giving her more 
than a hundred pounds," said the other. ' 

" Yon don't mean it ? " said the other. 

" Indeed I do ; not one half-penny more 
uid even that is too much." 

" Then,'^ replied the former, " it is not God's 
will that the two should come together. 
The Lord's purposes are un&thomable, and 
His ways past finding out Good night 
No offense, I hope " 

** Quite the reverse," said the other, and 
closed the window. 

" YouwG Mend," said a Quaker, who wss 
insulted by a coxcomb, *' I will not strike 
thee, but I will let this cane fall on thee I " 
suiting the action to the word, whereby the 
coxcomb was knocked into the gutter ; " and 
now, young friend, I advise thee, to go thy 
way peaceably, less peradventure the cane 
shovld unhappily fall on thee again." 

The *• young Iriend " went his way peace- 
ably, but hurriedly. 

The following letter is a perfect model 
in its way. We certainly hope it is a unique 
specimen: Dtair Brother— Vyq tsoi one 
of the handsomest larms in the State, and 
have it nearly paid for. Crops are good ; 
prices never were better. We have had a 
glorious revival of religion in our church, 
and both our children (the Lord be praised) 
are converted. Fatiier got to be rather an 
incumbrance, and last week I took him to 
the poor house. Your affectionate brother." 

A VBLLOW being asked if he was not afraid 
to meet his God, answered, '' No. I am on- 
ly afraid of t'other chap." 



Among Thb Hop Pxckebsl— The women 
w no are employed to pick hops in the great 
hop yards of the West have some curious 
customs, a recital of which reminds one of 
Tennyson's " eight strong daughters of the 
plow." We get our information ft-om a writ- 
er in that agricultural Journal, the Prairie 
Farmer, The rules of the yards, during work 
hours, are the most rigid ; and the pickets, 
who are paid by the quantity, are violently 
opposed to any diminution of their wages by 
a condensation, accidental or otherwise, of 
gathered hops. K the box tender does not 
attend closely to his business, and delays 
them by his want of pvmctuality, or if he is 
careless and lets the cross poles by which the 
box is carried strike the pole of the yard aad 
jostle. down the hops, he is significantly 
warned once or twioe, and then mob punish- 
ment is resorted to. One of the pickers 
quietly leaves, on pretence of making a visit 
to the other boxes. But she soon returns, 
reinforced by a swarm of other pickers, *' ter- 
rible as an army with banners." The unfor- 
tunate man at the box is seized and plunged 
headforemost into a hop sack, the sack tied 
securely, and then picled up and dragged 
about over the ground at a fearful rate, the 
mobMng party meanwhile laughing, scream- 
ing and yelling like devils. Spruce young 
men, while visiting the yards, are occasion- 
ally put through this course of treatment, to 
their perfect astonishment It is worse than 
useless for a fellow to try to esci^, or to re- 
sist in any way, after he is once seized. The 
wisest thing he can do is to roll himself into 
a ball, like a frightened caterpillar, and sub- 
mit to his fate with the best grace possible. 
Visitors to western hop-yards are warned to 
wear their old clothes. A spruce manner 
and stylish costume, instead of winning the 
admiration of these delicate damsels, only 
present an irre&btible temptation to their pe- 
culiar pastimes. 

We don't know that our young men gen- 
erally have cataracts in their eyes, but they 
have a great many waterfalls. 

Hev. Dr. CHAPm says that a man living 
amid the activities of tlie nineteenth century 
is a condensed Methusaleh. 

A Reservoir of water for the supply of a 
city is like a Dutchman — it never works with- 
out a pipe in its mouth. 
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—The BidnBond Whig is of opinion that 
grape culture and wine mannfhctare will 
become, at no distant day, a leading interest 
in Virginia. It says handreda of people are 
tnming their attention to the matter, and 
when it is known how favorable are the soil 
and climate, thousands of emit^rants from 
ibroad, as well as skilled grape-raisers in the 
Kortbem States, will flock thither. 

— Jerusalem is estimated to contain 
74M)0 Jews, 5,000 Mohammedans, and 3,400 
Ohrittiana. 

— According to a recent official statement, 
ttere are 1,500,000 Protestants in France. 

— A trayeBng dentist came to Princeton, 
Mnois, last week, and offered to insert fine 
sets of fiite teeth, at a very low prioe and 
wait six months for his pay, but patients 
were required to pay cash down for pulling 
oat the old snags. Old and young thronged 
his rooms and had their offending molars 
drawn, and thus they did many days. Then 
the dentist went, like the teeth, out, and 
hasn't been in again. 

— Mrs. Gouive, aged 109 years, died re- 
cently at Eickapoo, Illinois. 

— George Topley, the English pedestrian, 
has arriyed in America. 

— ,The great Methodist preacher, Morley 
Panthion ia coming to America. 

— Albert D. Richardson, who continues 
hard at work on his Life of Grants expects 
to make $25,000,or $30,000 out of the book. 
This is enumerating adolescent hens previ- 
ous to incubation. 

—The Traveler says that though there is 
10 much hardship in Boston, it is donbtftil if 
there ever before was so much gayety and 
pleasure-seeking in the city as now. 

— Isrealites of Vicksburg are raising funds 
to purchase ground and erect a house of 
worship in that city. 

—Manufacturing is gradually eitending 
in the Southern States. The Mobile papers 
report, with much apparent gratification, 
the opening of a new paper mill in Alaba- 
ma, on the line of the Mobile & Ohio rail- 
toad. 



— There are 70,000 Hebrews in New York 
city. 

— Whisky men able to do it, agree to pay 
$60,000,000 per annum as revenue tax, for 
the monopoly of the manufticture in the 
country. This is twice as ^mnch as is now 
realized firom the whisky tax. 

— A hotel put up at Pithole during the 
oil excitement for $80,000, has been sold for 
$5,000. 

^Madison Pratt and sister, of Henry, 
Illinois, have fallen heirs to property in G^^ 
many valued at $1,000,000. 

— Naat is said to have ten thousand dol- 
lars for painting the picture of the New 
York Seventh Regiment, and he is now 
earning it. 

— A descendant of Luther, the great re- 
former, Is now in Hagerstown, Maryland. 
He is one of the eighth generation in regular 
descent n-om his distinguished ancestors. 

— There were 5,770,000 gallons ot oil 
shipped fh>m this country last month. 

— Illinois has about 3,223 miles of rail- 
road built and equipped at a cost of $140,- 
540,950. 

— Roxiord, Mass., has a match factory 
that uses up ten tons of wood annually in 
the manufacture of lucifers. 

— • Two million dollars worth of sheep 
were killed by dogs in the United States 
in 1866. 

— Mr. Wm. B. Astor, the wealthiest man 
in real estate in New York, says that the 
times are so hard that he can't think of re- 
ducing his rents. 

— People seldom Improve when they set 
up no other models than themselves to copy 
after. 

— • M. Michelet has in press a work of nat- 
ural history—" The Mountain." 

— The Cincinnati Mercantile Library has 
nearly 80,000 volumes. 

•^ The last work of Gail Hamilton, on 
"Woman's Wrongs," is havrag a great 
sale. 

— The London & Brighton Railroad has 
a depot which covers twelve acres. 
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— There are 180 theatres, opera houses, 
concert halls, &c., which paid tax in the 
United States last year. 

— Edwin Booth's brief engagement in 
Milwaukee was very successful. He re- 
ceived $3,278 in one week. 

— There are now 89 theatres in Paris, 
and 28 cafes-concerts, but Paris is not satia- 
ted. Another theatre will be ooened next 
month. 

— The liissoori Legislature proposes to 
punish by fine and imprisonment, parents 
who neglect to send their children to school 
at least four months in the year. 

— A wealthy Ohio Ikrmer ofiers to give 
a farm worth $100,000 to the State It it 
will make the farm the site of the Agricul- 
tural College. 

— The Bullock press registers the exact 
number of papers printed, and can print 
18,000 thousand an hour. 

— Gtold has been discovered by laborers 
on the Union Pacific Railroad forty miles 
west ot Cheyenne. The excitement runs 
high. 

— The London fire brigade recently spent 
several hours hunting up an aurora borealis, 
which was supposed to be a great fire in 
the suburbs. 

— The law in Salt Lake requires young 
men to marry at the age of nineteen, or pay 
a forfeit to Brigham of two hundred dol- 
lars. 

— An old negro in Rockbridge having in 
his possession a considerable sum of money, 
which he kepi bid away, died suddenly a 
few days since, leaving his disconsolate heirs 
to discover its whereabouts. 

— A Cincinnati gas companv pays ten 
cents per bushel for its coal, makes its gas 
oat of it, and sells its coke at twelve cents 
a bushel. 

— Pleuro-pneumonia is committing great 
havoc among the oattle in the vidnity of 
Baltimore. 

— Geo. L. Crummet, convicted of setting 
fire to the high school house at Brighton, 
Mass., has been sentenced to the State pris- 
on for life. 

— A line ot steam packets will commence 
nmning between St Louis and Omaha in 
the spring, connecting at the latter place 
with light dxauicht steamers for Sioux City 
and the Upper Missouri. 



— Two druggists of Memphis, named Tay- 
lor and Simmons, fought a duel on the Ar- 
kansas shore opposite that city, on the 18th 
inst. After exchanging shots with rifles at 
fifty paces witliout damage, the aflair vras 
amicably settled. 

— The New York Democratic State Com- 
mittee have called a State Convention for 
March 11th, to choose the delegates to the 
National Convention, and appointed a com- 
mittee to urge on the National Commit- 
tee the selection of New York city as the 
place for holding the Presidential Conven- 
tion. 

— The House Committee on Weights and 
Measures, and on Coinage, has instructed 
its Chairman to prepare a bill providihg 
for the coinage of one, three, five, ten and 
twenty cent pieces of the same metal as is 
now used in the new five cent pieces, the 
same general device to be used on all the 
coins. 

— News comes fh>m Pennsvlvania that a 
strong fight is being made there between 
G. A. Qrow and ex-Govemor Curtin, for the 
choice of the Republicans of that State for 
the Vice Presidency. Grow*s friends claim 
that they will be able to get the delegation 
instructed to vote for liim. 

— Hiram Ray, of Rockport, Indiana, at- 
tempted to murder his wife and wm a few 
days since. He first attempted to slioot his 
wife, but was prevented by his aon. Fail- 
ing in this, he made an effort to kill hk •on, 
and then attempted to kill liimselt with a 
hatchet, but did not quite succeed. He ia 
now in Jail, 

— Improved land is being sold in Ifiasla- 
sippi, along the line of the railroad, at Mar- 
shal's sale for 15 to 50 cents per acre, that 
sold for $15 ten years ago. 

—Rev. James Gibbons, of the Baltimore 
Cathedral, has been confirmed by the Pope, 
and will soon be consecrated Bishop of 
North Carolina. 

— Statistics gathered in New York show 
over 30,000 children growing up in that city 
as "vags," with the almost absolute certain- 
ty of becoming criminals. 

— Miss Jane Proctor, who was captured 
by the Cheyenne Indians twenty years ago, 
is now stopping near Empora, Kansas. She 
escaped only a short time since. 
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BiCHXOND DuBiKG THB War. By a Ltd j of Rich- 
mond. Carlton & Co : New York. 186T. 

We have examined this work with sotne 
care, and w«. regret to say that we have 
been disappointed. It is in the main a dull, 
prosy book, although there are occasional 
passages which are calculated to interest the 
g^eral reader. 

The best portion of it is that which re- 
lates to the closing months of the Confede- 
rate struggle. We reproduce an extract 
from this part of the volume, as a favorable 
q>ecimen of the whole : 

EVACUATION OF BICHMOND — BXJBNING OF 
THB CITY. 

" The morning of the 3d of April, 1865, 
dawned brightly over 'the capital of the 
Southern Confederacy. A soA haze rested 
over the city, but above that, the sun shone 
with the warm pleasant radiance of early 
spring. The sky was cloudless. No sound 
disturbed the stillness of the Sabbath mom, 
save the subdued murmur of the river, and 
the cheerful music of the church bells. The 
long fiuniliar tumult of war broke not upon 
the sacred calmness of the day. Around 
the War Department, and the Post Office, 
news gatherers were assembled for the latest 
tidings, but nothing was bruited that deter- 
red the masses from seeking their accustom- 
ed places in the temples of the living God. 
At St Paul's church the usual congregation 
was in attendance. President Davis occu- 
pied his pew. 

" It was again the regular monthly return 
for the celebration of the sacrament of the 
Lord's Sapper. The services were progres- 
sing ae usual, no agitation nor disturbance 
withdrew the thoughts from holy contem- 
plation, when a messenger was Observed to 
make his way up the aisle, and to place in 
the hands of the iPresident a sealed package. 
Mr. Davis arose, and was noticed to walk 
rather unsteadily out of the church. An 
oneasy whisper ran through Ihe congrega- 
tion, and intuitively they seemed possessed 
of the dreadful secret of the sealed dispatch 
—the unhappy condition of General Lee's 
army and the necessity for evacuating Hich- 



mond. The dispatch stated that tins wat 
inevitable unless his lines could be reformed 
before eight o'clock that evening. 

"At the Second Presbyterian Church, Dr. 
Hoge, who had received information of the 
dire calamity impending over us, told his 
congregation of our situation, and the pro- 
bability that never again would they meet 
there for worship, and in the thrilling elo^ 
quence of which he is so truly the master, 
bade them farewell. 

"The direful tidings spread with the swift- 
ness of electricity. From lip to lip. from 
men, women, children and servants, the 
news was bandied, but the many received it 
at first, as only a "Sunday sensation rumor.'* 
Friend looked into the face of friend to me<jt 
only an expression of incredulity ; but later 
in the day, as the truth, stark and appalling, 
confronted us, the answering look was that 
of stony, calm despair. Late in the after- 
noon the signs of evacuation became obri- 
ous to even the most incredulous. Wagons 
were driven f\iriously through the streets, 
to the different departments, where they re- 
ceived as freight, the archives of the gov- 
ernment, and carried them to the Danville, 
Depot, to be there conveyed away by rail- 
road. 

" Thousands of the citizens determined to 
evacuate the city with the government. Ve- 
hicles commanded any price in any curren- 
cy possessed by the individual desiring to 
escape from the doomed capital. The streets 
were filled with excited crowds hurrying to 
the different avenues for transportation, in- 
termingled with porters carrying huge loads, 
and wagons piled up with incongruous 
heaps of baggage, of all sorts and descrip- 
tions. The banks were all open, and depos- 
itors were busily and anxiously coHecttng 
their specie deposits, and dhectors were as 
busily engaged in getting off their bullion. 
Millions of dollars of paper money, both 
State and Confederate, were carried to the 
Capitol Square and buried. ^ 

Nifirht came on, but with it no sleep for 
human eyes In Richmond. Confusion worse 
confounded reigned, and grim terror spread 
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in wild contagion. The City Council met, 
and ordered the destraction of all spiritnouB 
liquors, fearing lest, in the excitement, there 
would be temptation to drink, and thus ren- 
der our situation still more terrible. In the 
gutters ran a stm,m of whisky, and its fVimes 
filled and impregnated the air. After night- 
fidl Bichmond was ruled by the mob. In 
the principal business section of the city 
they surged in one black mass from store to 
store, breaking them open, robbing them, 
and in some instances (it is said) applying 
the torch to them. 

" In the alarm and terror, the guards of 
the State Penitentiary fled from their posts, 
and numbers of the lawless and desperate 
yillains incarcerated there for crimes of eyeiy 
grade and hue, after setting fire to the work- 
shops, made good the opportunity for escape, 
and donning garments stolen wherever they 
could get them, in exchange for their prison 
liyery, roamed over the city like fierce, fero- 
cious beasts. No human tongue, no pen, 
however gifted, can give an adequate de- 
scriptiou of the events of that awful ni^ht. 

"While these fearful scenes were being 
enacted on the streets, in-doors there was 
scarcely less excitement and confusion. Into 
every house terror penetrated. Ladies were 
busily engaiced in collecting and secreting 
all the valuables possessed by them, togeth- 
er with cherished correspondence, yet they 
found time and presence of mind to prepare 
a few comforts for fHends forced to depart 
with the army or the government. Few 
tears were shed; there was no time for 
weakness or sentiment. The grief was too 
deep, the agony too terrible to find vent 
through the ordinary channels of distress. 
Fathers, husbands, brothers and friends 
elapsed their loved ones to their bosoms in 
convulsive and agonized embraces, and bade 
an adieu, oh, how heart-rending I*— perhaps, 
thought many of them, forever. 

" At midnight the train on the Danville 
Baiboad bore ofi the ofilcers of the CK)vern- 
ment, and at the same hour many persons 
made their escape on the canal packets, and 
fled in the dhrection of Lynchburg. 

"But a still more terrible element was 

*At eleven o*clock on that night, Colonel , on 

General '• staff, came into the city and was mar- 
ried. In a few moments he left hie bride, in the ter- 
rible nncertainty of ever af^ain meetinfc. 



I destined to appear and ad4 to the horton of 
the scene. From some authority— it seem 
uncertain what— an order had been issued 
to fire the four principal tobacco warehouses. 
They were so situated as to Jeopardize the 
entire commercial portion of Richmond. At 
a late hour of tne night, Mayor Mayo bsd 
dispatched, by a committee of citizens, a 
remonstrance against this recklss military 
order. But in the mad excitement of the 
moment the prot^^st was unheeded. Ths 
torch was applied, and the helpless citizens 
were left to witness the destruction of their 
property. The rams in the James River 
were blown up. The " Richmond," the 
" Virginia'* No. 2, and the " Beaufort,'* w«c 
all scattered in fiery fragments to the four 
winds of heaven. The noise of these ex- 
plosions, which occurred as the first streaks 
of dawn broke over Richmond, was like 
that of a hundred cannon at one time. The 
very foundations of the city were shaken; 
windows were shattered more than two 
miles from where these gunboats were ex- 
ploded, and the frightened inhabitants imag- 
ined that the place was being fliriously bom- 
barded. The " Patrick Henry," a receivmg 
ship was scuttled, and all the shipping at 
the warves was fired except the flag-of-truce 
steamer ** Allison." 

*' As the sun rose on Richmond, such a 
spectacle was presented as can never be fo^ 
gotten by those who witnessed it To speed 
destruction, some malicious and foolish in- 
dividuals had cut the hose in the city. The 
fire was progressing with fearful rapidity. 
The roaring, the hissing, and crackling of 
the fiames were heard above the shouting 
and confusion of the immense crowd of 
plunderers who were moving amid the dense 
smoke like demons, pushing, rioting and 
swaying with their burdens to make a pas- 
sage to the open air. From the lower por- 
tion of the city, near the river, dense clouds 
of smoke arose as a pall of crape to bide the 
ravages of the devouring flames, which lift- 
ed their red tongues and leaped from build- 
ing to building as if possessed of demoniac 
instinct, and intent upon wholesale destruc- 
tion. AH the railroad bridges, and Mayo's 
bridge, that crossed the James River and 
connected with Manchester, on the opposite 
side, were In flames. 

"The most remarkable scenes, however. 
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were said ta hav^ oocnrred at the commissa- 
ly depot Hundreds of government wagcms 
were loaded with bacon, floor and wbbkj, 
•nd driven off in hot haate to join the re- 
treating army. In a dense throng around 
the depot stood hundreds of men, women 
and children, black and white, provided with 
anything in which they could carry away 
provisions, awaiting Uxe opening of the doors 
to rush in and help themselves. A cascade 
of whisky streamed from the windows. , 
About sunrise the doors were thrown open 
to the populace, and with a rush that seem- 
ed almost sufficient to bear off the building 
itself, they soon swopt away all that ro- 
mfiined of the Confederate commissariat of 
Richmond. 

** By this time the flames had been applied 
fo or had reached the arsenal, in which sev- 
eral hundred car loads of loaded shell were 
left. At every moment the most terriflc ex- 
plosions were sending forth their awAil re-' 
verl)eration8, and gave us the idea of a gen- 
eral bombardment All the horrors of the 
ilnal conflagration, when the earth shall be 
wrapped in flatnes and melt with fervent 
beat, were, it seemed to us, prefigured in 
our capital. 

**At an early hour m the morning, the 
Mayor of the city, to whom it had been re- 
signed by the military commander, proceed- 
ed to the lines of the enemy and surrendered 
it to General Godfrey Weitzel, who had been 
left by General Ord, when he withdrew 
one-half of his division to the lines invest- 
big Petersburg, to receive the surrender of 
Richmond. 

** As early as dght o*clock in the morning, 
while the mob held possession of Main 
street, and were busily helping themselves 
to the contents of the dry goods stores and 
other shopff in that portion of the city, and 
while a few of our cavalry were still to be 
Ken here and there in the upper portions, a 
cry was raised : " The Yankees I The Yan- 
kees are coming T Major A. H. Stevens, of 
the Fourth Massachusetts Cavalry, and Maj. 
Ew E. Graves, of his staff, with forty cavahy, 
rode steadily into the city, proceeded direct- 
ly to the Capitol, and planted once more the 
** Stars and Stipes" — the ensign of our sub- 
jugation — on that ancient edifice. As its 
folds were given to the breeze, while still 
we heard the roaring, hissing, crackling 



flames, the explosions of the shells and the 
shouting of the multitude, the strains of an 
old, fomiliar tune floated upon the air— a 
tune, that, in days gone by, was wont to 
awaken a thrill of patriotism. But now only 
the most bitter and crushing recollectiond 
awoke within us, as upon our quickened 
hearing fell the strains of *' The Star Span- 
gled Banner." For us it was a requiem for 
Iraried hopes. 

'* As the day advanced, Weitzers troops 
poured through the city. Long lines of ne* 
gro cavalry swept by the Exchange Hotel, 
brandishing their swords and uttering savage 
cheers, replied to by the shouts of those of 
their own color, who were trudging along 
under loads of plunder, laughing and exult 
ingover the prizes they had secured from 
the wreck of the stores, rather than rejoicing 
at the more precious prize of freedom which 
had been won for them. On passed the col- 
ored troops, singing, " John Brown's body- 
is mouldering in the grave," etc 

" By one o'clock in the day, the confusion 
reached its height . As soon as the Federal 
troops reached the city they were set to 
work by the officers to arrest the progress 
of the fire. By this time a wind had risen 
from the south, and seemed likely to cariy 
the surging flames all over the northwestern 
portion of the city. The most strenuous 
efforts were made to prevent this, and the 
grateful thanks of the people of Richmond 
are due to General Weitzel and other officers 
for their energetic measures to save the city 
from entire destruction. 

"The Capitol Square now presented a 
novel appearance. On the south, east, and 
west of its lower half, it was bounded by 
burning buildings. The flames bursting 
from the windows, and rising from the roots 
were proclaiming in one wild roar their 
work of destruction. Myriads of sparks, 
borne upward by the current of hot air, 
were brightening and breaking in the dense 
smoke above. On the sward of the Square, 
fresh with the emerald green of early spring, 
thousands of wretched creatures, who had 
been driven from their dwellings by the de- 
vouring flames, were congregated. Fathers 
and mothers, and weeping, frightened child- 
ren sought this open space for a breath of 
fresh air. But here, even, it was almost as 
hot as a furnace. Intermingled with these 
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miserable beings iwce the Federal troope in 
their garish uniform, representing almost 
every nation on the continent of Europe, 
and thousands of the Chrjm <f Jftigue. All 
along on the north side of the Square were 
tethered the horses of the Federal cavaliyi 
while, dotted about, were seen the white 
tents of tiie sutlers, in which there were 
temptingly displayed canned fruits and 
meats, crackers, cheese, etc. 

" The roaring, crackling and hissing of the 
flames, the bursting of sheUs at the Con- 
federate Arsenal, the sounds of instruments 
of martial music, the neighing of the horses, 
the shoutings of the multitude, in which 
eould be distinctly distinguished the coarse, 
wild voices of the negroes, gave an idea of 
all the horrors of Pandemonium. Above 
all this scene of terror, hung a black shroud 
of smoke through which the sun shone with 
a lurid angry glare like an immense ball of 
blood that emitted sullen rays of light, as 
if loth to shine over a scene so appalling. 

" Remembering the unhappy fate of the 
citizens of Columbia and other cities of the 
South, and momentarily expecting pillage, 
and other evils incidental' to the sacking of 
a cit^y, great numbers of ladies sought the 
proper military authorities and were ftir- 
nished with safeguards, for the protection of 
themselves and tUcir homes. These were 
willingly and generously fiimished, and no 
scene of violence is remembered to have 
been committed by the troops which occu- 
pied Richmond. 

" Throughout the entire day, those who 
had enriched themselves by plundering the 
stores were busy in conveying off their 
goods. Laughing and Jesting negroes tugged 
along with every conceivable description of 
merchandise, and many an astute shopkeep- 
er ti'om questionable quartere of Richmond 
thus added greatiy to his former stock. 

*' The sun had set upon this terrible day 
before the awAil reverberatk)ns ot exploding 
shells at the arsenal ceased to be heard over 
Richmond. The evening came on. A death- 
like quiet pervaded the late heaving and tu- 
multuous city, broken only by the murmur- 
ing waters of the river. Night drew her 
sable manUe over the mutilated remains of 
our beautiftil capital, and w.^ locked, and 
bolted, and barred our doors ; but sleep had 
fled our eyelids. All night long we kept a 



feaifhl vigU, and Ikitened ^th beating besrt 
and quickened ears for the fitintest sonnd 
that might indicate the development of other 
and more tearible phases of horror. But 
fh>m all these we were mercifully and prov- 
identially spared." 



We call attention to the card of B. 
Herman, dealer in watches, clocks, jewelry, 
&c. His headquarters may be found at the 
drug store of C. A. King, at the old Nor- 
cross corner, Ptrschtree and Marietta streets. 
Customers will always find him polite and 
accommodating. He has a good stock, and 
is expectincr a new supply in a few days. 
Also see the card of C. A. King, druggist, at 
the same stand. A good house that merits 
success. 



JB^ In- the course of the next two weeks 
we shall have an agent to call upon our At- 
lanta friends to solicit new subscriptions, 
renewals of old ones, and advertisements. 



" Field and Camp."— Being a history of 
the two first years of the war in Lee*s army. 
The public will be pleased to learn that the 
popular serial written under the above title 
for this magizine, will soon appear in book 
form. Arrangements have been made with 
Messrs. R J. Hale & Son*s, No. 16 Murray 
street. New York, for its early publication. 
Persons desiring the book (which, as far as 
it goes, is one ot the most accurate histories 
of the war yet published) can either send 
their orders to the author. Col. B. W. Fro- 
bell, Milledgeville, Ga., to us, dt to the pub- 
lishers. 

I^See, in our advertising pages, the 
card of R. A. Robinson & Co., wholesale 
druggists, Louisville, Ky. It is a reliable 
house, and should receive a liberal share of 
patronage from Southern druggists. 



{9* "The Rural Southerner," is the tiUe 
of a neat little monthly of twenty-four pages» 
devoted to the advancement of practical and 
scientific agriculture. Our young friend, 
Samuel A. Bchols, is the editor and proprie- 
tor. It is published at the £k)ooomical Job 
Printing Office in this city. Terms $1 per 
annum. Address Samuel A. Echols, Atten- 
ta,Ga. I 
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TWENTY MONTHS IN NORTHERN PRISONS 

BY PRESIDENT WILSON, of Alabama. 

** Man's inhnmanlty to man 
Hak«8 coontlesa thonaanda mourn." 



CHAPTER I. 

Thb opening of the war found me in 
charge, as President, of IluntsviUe Female 
College, in Alabama. My obligations in 
connection with that institution kept me 
there until the Yankee army, under Gen. 
0. M. j&litchell, of Ohio, occupied Hunts- 
ville, in April, 1862. 

Brought up a Tennessee Democrat of the 
strictest States Rights school, I was very 
naturally an original Secessionist, and well 
known as an ardent partizan of the South- 
ern Confederacy. Hence, immediately upon 
the occupation of our little city, I was ar- 
rested by Gen. Mitcheirs orders, and con- 
fined for some time in the camp of the 2l8t 
Ohio, iteleased on parole, I was subse- 
quently arrested and imprisoned four times, 
and insulted and threatened in the grossest 
manner. 

Hence, when, in 1868, the way was open- 
ed for the return of the Yankees to Hunts- 
Tille I considered myself under no obliga- 
ti«i^ sufficient to require me to remain and 
ondergo similar treatment at their hands. 
Learing home, I entered* the State service, 
with the rank of Captain, and was for some 
time employed on special duty. Preferring, 
Iwwerer, to enter more active service, this 
position was resigned, and I Joined Captain 
Qtstoo^s company, 4th Alabama cavalry, as 
» volunteer private, the regiment being then 
m ca^p at Cooper's Gap, Qa. I 
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The next morning (Jen. Wheeler, with a 
strong force of cavalry, started on a raid for 
Rosecranz's rear. This was a few days subse- 
quent to the battle of Chickamauga. Reach- 
ing the Tennessee river at Cottonport, above 
Chattanooga, after a little shelling of the op- 
posite bank, the river was crossed, and a 
Yankee Lieutenant and a number of men 
taken prisoners. 

The scene presented at the crossing of (he 
Tennessee was one of the most picturesque 
I have ever witnessed. The scenery itself, 
as everywhere upon this charming stream, 
was most beautiftil. Then the several lines 
of cavalry winding about through the clear^ 
blue waters, with groups of officers scatter- 
ed at intervals here and there, tormed a view 
well worthy of being thrown on canvas, had 
there been one with ns possessed of the ar- 
tistic skill. 

Captain Qaston, a clever gentleman and 
a gallant soldier, in spite of wretched health 
wholly unfitting him for service, had per- 
sisted in leading his company thus far, but 
here gave out, and was compelled to return. 
We left him lying upon his blanket upon 
the banks of the Tennessee, and saw him no 
more until, in the course of the following 
year, I saw him at Port Delaware. Contin- 
ued ill-health compelled him to resign ; but 
he afterwards fell into the hands ot the ene- 
my, was sent to Camp Chase, and alter some 
months of Imprisonment in that den of ty- 

(161) 
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ranny and suffering, was remoTed to Fort 
Delaware, where I met him but the mere 
wreck of hia before manly and stalwart form. 
The melancholy satisfeu^tion was mine of 
attending him duiing his last days in the 
hospital, and of administering to him before 
his death the skcraments of our holy reli- 
gion. 

Not a few hright names has our little city 
of Hunts7ille furnished to Fame's roll of 
noble martyrs for the Lost Cause. 

But to return from our digression. Many 
interesting incidents transph-ed during our 
march through this portion of East Tennes- 
see, such as capturing and disposing of bush- 
whackers, etc. 

One scene I remember, combining most 
grotesquely the ludicrous with the pathetic. 
As we were riding in column, on approach- 
ing a farm-house by the roadside, the sounds 
of women's Tolces were heard in screams 
and loud lamentations. 8omel>ody has been 
killed, was the natural thought On coming 
up, howeyer, we iound this was Ihe house of 
a noted tory, and a Lieutenant of the 8d 
Alabama had been sent to his stable to press 
a fine stallion, which the Lieutenant was 
then engaged in saddling. Two women 
were in the lot, alternately pleading, scold- 
ing, and screaming. Finding at last that 
begging and abusing were alike ineffectual, 
Just as he was In the act of yaulting into the 
saddle, the old woman screamed out— 

'* You nasty, atlnkmg old horsethief, you ; 
I hope he will throw you off and break your 
neck." 

The younger one shrieked out in a shrill 
treble— 

** Well, I don*t belieye there's any good 
left in man. 1 belieye both sides are trying 
to see which can be the biggest devils.*' 

Military necessity prerailed, though, and 
our tory, like the noted tory of Marion's 
time, with his black Selim, had the mortifi- 
cation of seeing his horse enlisted on the 
wrong side. 

The 2d of October, 1863, we rode all day 
in a cold, driving rain, and late at night, af- 
ter other regiments were encamped, with 
fires kindled, and their scanty rations cook- 
ing, our regiment found that, owing to some- 
body 's mistake, we had gone the wrong way, 
and had to retrace our steps for some miles 
through rain and mud, and aluioat darkness^ 



to find our appointed eamping place. 
Curses among the men were yery deep, il 
not very loud. At length, about midnight, af- 
ter foraging upon a neighboring corn-field, 
and feeding our weary steeds, we wrapped 
our worn, weary selves in our blankets, and 
soon, despite the pouring rain, were soundly 
sleeping. About three o'clock the unwel- 
come sound of the bugle called us to the 
saddle, and, we aicain took up the line ot 
maich. 

That day we came up with a large supply 
train of Gen. Rosecranz's, on the way to his 
army, and richly freighted. Kot oflen, per- 
haps, did poor Bebs light upon a richer prize. 
Besides the regular supply train, there were 
many sutler's wagons, and quite a number 
belonging to the Sanitary Commission. Af- 
ter a brief engagement with the strong guard, 
in which we lost a few killed and wounded, 
and captured some three hundred prisoners, 
the prey was ours, A few wagons loaded 
with commissary stores were taken along 
with the command. Many, especially of the 
sutler and Sanitary Commission wagons, 
were plundered of their rich edibles and 
drinkables by the hungry Rebs, and hun- 
dreds of pairs of worn-out boots and pants 
were exchanged for new ones at Uncle Sam's 
expense. The Yankee prisoners thems^lyes 
entered heartily into the fun, and as they 
went to the rear had their arms and haver- 
sacks filled with canned oysters and froitt, 
boxes of cigars, bales of smoking tobacco, 
etc. Many enjoyed so heartily, especially 
the spoiling of the sutlers' stores, that thej 
declared whenever they should again be 
guards for such a train they intended to send 
word to the Rebels. 

Many of the people living near the road 
came in for their share, and I remember one 
old woman whom I saw trudging off under 
the weight of a heavy box full of cans of 
sardines. The other wagons, to the num- 
ber of several hundred, were burned. Among 
them were a large. number of ammunition 
wagons, and the popping of cartridges, and 
louder roaring of artillery ammunition re- 
sembled the din of a sharp engagement I 
am sorry to say that many, both of the ch- 
eers and privates, could not resist the temp- 
tation of the wines and brandies found in 
the train. One Brigadier had to be hailled 
off in a buggy, being unable to keep Iheftad- 
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die, and another lost his horse, and was with 
difficulty mounted on a mule and enabled to 
make his escape from a Yankee force which 
came up In the course of the day. Another 
prominent oflacer, whUe on foot waving his 
iword, too drunk to know what he was do- 
ing« had his front teeth knocked out with a 
sabre stroke, and was made prisoner. Sev- 
eral privates also, during the day, fell into tlie 
«nemy*8 hands fi-om being too drunk to ride. 

Having gone down the road too great a 
distance, burning wagons, I found myself 
cut off from the command by a body of 
Yankees, who had hurried up on intelligence 
of Wheeler's raid, and ffell into the hands of 
a squad of the 1st Wisconsin cavalry ; 
*' Hlnc mihl prinui mall labet.*^ 

Later in the evening I found a number of 
other unfortunates in the hands of the pro» 
vost guard of Qen. McCook's brigade. 

Tiie next morning quite a stir became man- 
ifest among the Yankees. The long roll was 
heard, and there was arming in hot haste. 
The rumor spread among them, and reached 
OS that Wheeler had been headed by a su- 
perior force, and was being driven back, and 
about to be caught between two fires. We 
soon afterward, however, ascertained that 
the alarm was caused by the gallant Colonel 
Russell, of our regiment, who, with about a 
dozen others, having been cut off from the 
main body, had passed near us, making his 
way back across the Tennessee, which he 
succeeded in doing. 

In the course of the day we were, by or- 
der of Gen. McCook, formed in line, and 
Capt McCormick went through the process 
of pocket-picking as deftly as though he had 
been fbr years under the tutelage of Old Fa- 
gin. Everything went up — money, watches, 
knives— everything. The preservation of 
my watch and gold pencil-case lowed to my 
Bible, which I happened to have placed in 
the breast-pocket of my over-shirt, on top of 
them. The epauletted pickpocket ran his 
hand into the pocket, pulled out the Bible, 
and, seeing what it was, pitched itback,8ay- 
hig, rather sneeringly — 

"Here, I don't want your Bible." 

" Ko ; I presume," replied I, " you have 
precious little use for that," and replacing it, 
the watch remained imdiscovered. 

Speaking of this incident of the Bible re- 
mind3 me of what a physician of Huntsyille 



told me of the Yankees plundering his of- 
fice. Eyery book, medical and literary, was 
taken, except the Bible and Irving^s Life of 
Washington. Religion and patriotism were 
at a discount with them. Those poor fel- 
lows of our squad who had (hrnished them- 
selves with boots and pants from Uncle Sam's 
wagons were stripped of them, and com- 
pelled to make the trip barefooted and in 
their drawers. 

Qen. McCook, in person, stood about ten 
paces off, and saw the plundering process 
well carried through. 

A brief digression just here may not be 
inappropriate, by way of presenting a con- 
trast in the treatment of prisoners by our 
men and that which we underwent I have 
already mentioned the capture of a large 
number of prisoners by our men. Kot an 
insulting word did 1 hear spoken to them, 
nor did I see an article of any kind, except 
their arms, taken from any of them. They 
were also permitted, as above stated, to help 
themselves fVeely to whatever they wished 
from the captured train. A Yankee surgeon, 
whose name, I believe, was Carpenter, riding 
with two ladies in an ambulance, wa^cap- 
tured and taken to Qen. Wheeler. So soon 
as he was known to be a surgeon by Qen. 
Wheeler he was promptly released, in ac- 
cordance with the then existing agreement 
to recognize surgeons and chaplains as non- 
combatants. If I mistake not, he was also 
allowed to retain the ambulance,, and go on 
his way with the ladies in his charge. He 
had the magnanimity to publish in one of 
the Northern papers an account of his cap- 
ture by the 4th Alabama cavalry, (which I 
read in Camp Morton,) fhinkly stating that 
*^ the raiders seemed* to be composed of a 
yery gentlemanly set of men," that not an 
insult was offered to himself or his fellow 
prisoners, and that he was by Qen. Wheeler 
himself most courteously treated and 
promptly released. 

Now for a rich campaign picture as a 
contrast. Dr. Evans, assistant surgeon of a 
Kentucky cavalry regiment in our command, 
remained in discharge of his duty, attend- 
ing upon some wounded men. Thus he fell 
into the hands of the enemy. He was placed 
with the privates, under close guard. Hia 
claim to be recognized as a non-combatant, 
and therefore, according to existing agree- 
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ment, not to be held as prisoner of war, and 
his subsequent application for parole, were 
alilie contemptuously rejected. Ho was tak- 
en along with the rest, and sent to Johnson's 
Island. 

The next day after Capt McCormick had 
rifled our pockets of superfluous plunder, 
and put us in light marching trim, we were 
started, undei Capt. Long and his company 
of 1st Wisconsin cavalry, for Bridgeport 
Capt Long showed himself a humane and 
courteous geulleman, treating his prisoners 
kindly, and using every eflbrt to procure 
something for us to eat — no rations having 
been issued to us since our capture. 

At Bridtjeport we were turned over to 
•ome of Col. Brownlow's men, who guarded 
us to Stevenson. Here we— about sixty in 
number — were turned into the stockade, in 
which were already imprisoned some twen- 
ty or more Yankee teamsters, who, having 
refused to work, were under guard. 

By way of making a richer assortment of 

'' Black spirits and white, 
Blue spirits and Rray," 

a number of mountain wild cats who had 
come into the Yankee lines to avoid con- 
Bcriptihi, were turned among us, to our 
jjreat disgust. It was amusing to Jiear one 
ot these fellows who, in all probability, had 
never before been five miles from his log 
cabin, giving one of our guard the reasons 
why, with all his ardent devotion for the old 
<lag, he did not propose lo volunteer to fight 
for it. " You know," said he, " large bodies 
of men are sometimes compelled to surren- 
der, and if I should be among them I should 
be immediately hung, for I am as well known 
in the South as Jefi". Davis himself" These 
fellows were regarded by the Yankee sol- 
diei*s ttiemselves with sovereign contempt 

A sensible, manly looking Yankee on 
guard one day said to them, " How do you 
expect us to have any confidence in you 
when you are traitors «o your own friends 
and neighbors. Don't go into our aimy. 
Nobody wants you there; and every true 
man will despise you." 

After spending a week at this place, every- 
body on half- rations, in consequence of 
Whe(ler*s interruption of communication, 
we were shipped by rail for Nashville. Here, 
on our arrival, we were lodged in the Peni- 
tentiary. Around its walls in my boyhood 



I had played many a game of ball without » 
dream of being incarcerated therein. So 
much for rebelling against the best govern- 
that ever was, should have been, I suppose, 
my penitent reflections. 

After a brief sojourn here, we look our 
departure by Louisville and Nashville rail- 
road for Camp Morton, near Indianapolis. 
Here we arrived on the night of the 16th of 
October. Arriving late at night, we were 
turned loose in tlie pen, as a Tennessee hog- 
drover would turn his hogs into a field ; and 
with all our eager curiosity to know the 
character of our new hotel, we were unable, 
in the darkness, to tafee any observations, 
and so could do nothing better than spread 
our blankets upon the ground, and resign 
ourselves lo sleep, waiting the revelations of 
the morning. Well for man that he is not 
permitted to look over in advance the book 
of fate. Had we foreseen that night the 
long weary months of imprisonment, the 
alternations of hope and despair, the heart- 
sickening longings for home and friends, the 
suffering from cold, and hunger, and disease, 
and the brutal tyranny of our soulless ty- 
rants that awaited us here, a darkness aeep- 
er than that of midnight would have settled 
upon our hearts. 

But in blissful unconsciousness, we were 
in high spirits, anticipating a speedy ex- 
change, a prompt return to the front, and 
many vowing, when opportunity offered, 
bitter retaliation for all the insults and rob- 
bery we had experienced. 

An introduction of our readers to Camp 
Morton, and what we saw there, wc must 
reserve for subsequent chapters. 

[TO BE CONTINCBD.] 



NOTHING Lost. 
Nothing ip lost ; the drop of dew 

Tluit trembles on the leal or flower, 
Ifl but exhaled to fall anew 

In Snmmer's thunder shower — 
Perchance to shine within the bow 

That fronts the sun at fall of daj, 
Or mingle with the pearly drops 

Of fountains tor away. 

So with our deeds, for good or ill. 

They have their power, scarce understood : 
Then let us use our better will 

To make them rife with good. 
Like circles on a loke they go — 

Ring within ring— and never stay. 
Oh t that our deeds were fashioned so 

That they might blesa always I 
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WOMEN IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 



[CONCLUDED.] 



The kni^fhts were somelimes, we read, in- 
vested with all the eteraul Qiarks of chivalry 
by one or more ladies. 

Dunham in the " Histoiy of the Middle 
Ages," writing of the peiiod from A.D. 987 
to 1270, says: 

"That woman should be regarded witli 
new respect, that love and poelry should 
thrive together and become the greatest 
charm of life, was to be expected. In fact, 
froDi tliis period the sex ubsumed an empire 
which bad never before existed— an empire 
which religion could not reach — over the 
minds of the fiercest nobles. It was not un- 
commtm for a knight to expiate even a ven- 
ial fault by jears of penauce at the mandate 
of some proud beauty." 

But though possessed of such great and ar- 
bitrary powers, woman was not a wholly ir- 
rpiponsible despot. She had her duties as 
well as her privileges, and, notwithstanding 
that here and there a saucy sister strained her 
power to the utmost while taking little 
thought of her own obligations, yet with the 
sex generally it was not so ; indeed it could 
not have been so without breaking down the 
system, which rested as much upon the fit- 
ness of women to be loved and served as on 
the merit of man in loviuji and serving them. 
To justify this exti*eme idolatry, it was nec- 
essiiry tiiat the idol should, be worthy of 
such worship; and a very iiigh standard in- 
deed was set up. The dame and the dem- 
oiselle were eminent for courtesy, alTability, 
and grace ; while at the same lime they cul- 
tivated all useful arts which were proper to 
their sphere. They were emphatically /cm- 
inine. Fast and mannkJi ladies were not, as 
Wf shall see, wholly unknown, but they were 
nonconformists, dissentients from the pure 
faith of chivalry, women who did not per- 
ceive their true mi?=siou nor the real source 
of their strength. That source was, as has 
been said above, undoubtedly their weakness, 
and the absence of all pretension on their i 



part. Anything like self-assertion or com- 
petition would, in those blustering ages when 
tlieir influence began to bnd, have been fa- 
tal to the tender plant. Women became the 
arbitress of men's deeds, because she refrain- 
ed from meddling in the aflairs of men ; she 
I ruled because she did not rival. An author* 
I who has helped us before shall here as^in be 
cited in testimony of her training and office : 
*' Courts and castles were excellent schools 
' of courtesy, of politeness, and of the other 
j virtues, not only ft)r pages and esquires, but 
even for young ladies. The latter were there 
instructed betimes in the most essential du- 
ties which they would have to fulfil. There 
were cultivated, there were perfected, those 
simple graces and those tender feelings for 
which nature seems to have formed them. 
They prepossessed by civility the knights 
who arrived at the castles. According to our 
romancers, they disarmed them on return 
from the tourneys and expeditions ot war, 
gave them changes of apparel, and waited on 
them at table. The examples of this are too 
uniformly repeated to allow of our question- 
incr the reality of this custom. We see there- 
in nothing but what is conformable to the 
spirit and the sentiments at that time almost 
universally diffused among ladies; and one 
cannot refuse to recognize the marks of use- 
fulness which were in everything the stamp 
of our chivalry. These damsels, destined to 
have for husbands those same knights who 
visited at the houses where they were brought 
up, could not fail to attach them to them- 
selves by the attentions, the consideration, 
and the services which tliey lavished upon 
them. How admirable the union which 
ought to proceed from alliances established 
on foundations like this! The young eirls 
learned to render one day to their husbands 
all the services which a warrior, distinguish- 
ed by his valour, can expect from a tender 
and generous woman ; and they prepared to 



♦ St. Polay*. 
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be to them the most touching recompense, 
and the sweetest solace of their labours. Af- 
lection prompted them to be the first to wash 
off the dust and blood with which they were 
covered, for the sake of a glory in i^hich 
Ihey themselTes participated. I quite believe, 
then, our romancers when they affirm that 
demoiselles and dames knew how to render 
even to wounded men that rei^lar assis- 
tance, habitual and assiduous, which a skil- 
fbl and compassionate hand is able to afford.*' 
" Our female ancestors," says Digby, ♦* made 
no scruple of conducting the chariot and 
even of discharging the office of the stable." 
We of latter days, with all our vaunted 
progress of intellect and of art, have con- 
ceived nothing becoming, nothing lovely 
in the characters of women which the old 
maxims of chivalry had not fully recognised 
and sedulously inculaited. With all the 
honour that was paid to them, it is a won- 
der that they were bearable ; and, no doubt, 
many weak heads were tuined by it, and 
pride and insolence took the places of those 
virtues which more properly consisted with 
80 high a position. But the majority not 
only understood, but practiced what became 
them. There is a story of a lady of very 
hiffh rank who, in her chateau, made an obei- 
sance to some very poor rogue — a tailor, if 
our memory fail not. A lord who witnessed 
the act remarked upon the condescension as 
being greater than was required from a per- 
son of her rank and honor. " I should have 
been unworthy," replied her ladyship, " of 
the rank and the honor if I had for a mo- 
ment hesitated to render the courtesy." This 
true perception, this moderation is, we fan- 
cy, the quality which old writers were wont 
to extol under the name of the wisdom of the 
ladies. For example, take a note fVom St. 
Balaye — "Les Dames ont aussl diverses 
manieres de se mettre en honneur ; la beaute, 
la vertu, Teloquence, la bonne grace, le don 
de plaire, et cdui de sagease. C'est un grand 
merite que celui de la beaute dans une Dame ; 
mais rien ne Tembellit tant que Tesprit et la 
sagesse : c*est la ce qui lui attire de tout-le- 
monde Thommage qui lui est du." We have 
not the least doubt of it. It was her wise 
and cleiir recognition of that which was 
truly tDomaiHi/y and her avoidance of all mas- 
culine properties^ whicli constituted the se- 
cret of her power. Without this wisdom 



she will never obtain the respect of men : 
and we must admit with regret that with it 
she is not certain of their homage/ except is 
peculiar and favourable circumstances. To 
this argument we may return furthOT on; 
but for the present it may be best to follow 
out our reyiew of the pitoation in times past 
All, we have said, did not comprehend the 
height and the depth, the significance and 
the strength, of their estate. There were 
then, as now, women misguided enough to 
think that if they were of such consequence 
in robes, they must be absolute proprietors 
of creation in two-U »ged garments, and who 
consequently enacted sopie very rapid and 
sporting achievements. Such was the con- 
duct of Isabella de Couches, whom Orderic 
Vi talis describes as a generous and valorous 
woman, in war mounting on horsebabk, arm- 
ed like a knight, and equalling Camilla, 
Hippolyta, and Penthesilea.* At the tour- 
naments of Edward III.'s time, wom^n some- 
times appeared on horseback, armed with 
daggers, and in armour. In th« reign of 
Peter of Arragon, a Spanish lady put on 
armour and took a French knight prisoner, 
having killed his horse.f Many women ap- 
peared in armour in the ranks of the Crusa- 
ders. In •' Tirante the White " women are 
represented in steel armour.| In lft28, a 
gardener digging up a tree on the spot in 
Paris where the Exchange now stands, found 
nine cuirasses which had been made for 
women as their form denoted ; and in tlic 
Museum of the Artillery at Paris may be 
seen the steel armour which was worn by 
Elizabeth de Nassau, mother of the Mare- 
chal de Turenne, and that of Charlotte de it 
Mark, dame de Bouillon, who died in 1594.§ 
Let those who will admire these dashing 
dames. For our part we take leave to think 
that they made an egregious mistake. They 
may have astonished people in their time, 
and even fascinated some of the undiBcrimi- 
nating of the other sex ; but they went the 
wrong way to work if they desired that deli- 
cate respect which the highest manly chiv- 
alry pays to the ladies whom it approves. 
Now that all are confounded in the dust of 
two or three centuries, and nothing remains 
of so much beauty and celebrity but the few 
acts which have been preserved by chroni- 

♦ ** Broad Stone of Honor.^' + Idem X Wem 
$ '' The Broad Stone of Honor,** 
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derS) which obtoia the verdict of time— these 
Udies of manlike tendencies, or the qniet, 8of\ 
beings who held fust by the instincts and tra- 
ditions of their sex T Many women, we read, 
refhsed even to appear at tonmaments by 
reason of the rade scenes which were some- 
times acted there, and thaf notwithstanding 
the strong prejudice of the times and the en- 
tire sanction which fashion gave to their ap- 
pearance there, if they desired it. The Duch- 
esse of Burgundy, wife of Phillippe the Good, 
would never attend on such occasions. The 
Cid could not inspire his wife Ximena and 
her women with his own snlrit, for they were 
unable to look on A*om a tower when a bat- 
tle was to be fought with the Moors ; and 
even in ** Amadis de Gaul,'* Oriane always 
shudders at the sight of preparations tor any 
hour of danger.* Let it however, be noted 
that we make a broad distinction between 
those women who, for love of the thing, or 
for notoriety *s sake, adopt the habits and 
practices and callings of men, and those who, 
impelled by patriotism or other temporary 
enthusiasm, against their inclination and 
their practice, transform themselves for a 
time. We honor Zenobia, and Joan of Arc, 
and the Maid of Saragossa, as much as any 
that may do us the honor of reading this pa- 
per. 

We will conclude this branch of our sub- 
ject by copying from Digby the narration of 
a manly frolic with which some ladies once 
diverted themselves in the olden time : 

** An event which happened in a fortress 
on the Rhine, where forty bold knights lived 
with their wives. During the absence ol the 
men on Sunday, who had left their armor, 
the women laid a plot to bold a tournament ; 
so they put on their husbands* armor, 
mounted their horses, and took each her 
lord*8 name all but one young maid, who 
therefore called herself Herog Walrable von 
Limburg, at that time one of the most re- 
nowned knights upon the Rhine. She tour- 
neyed with such skill, that she sent most of 
the other women out of the saddle ; then 
they rode home, and put up the horses and 
put the wounded to bed, and forbid the pages 
to mention what they bad performed : but 
when the knights came back, they tound 
their horses in a sweat, their armor out of Its 
place, and many of the women in bed with 

*Idem. 



bruises , so they asked their little noble pages 
and they told them all about it ; so they 
laughed heartily at their wives* folly, and, 
the adventure soon getting wind, the Duke 
Walrable determined to see the maid who 
had won such worship in his name. He ac- 
cordingly came to the castle, and gave her 
100 merks for dowry, a war-horse, and a 
light hackney, and she was soon married to a 
man of honor.*' 

Chivalry passed its meridian and began to 
decline. Of course a system which was so 
firmly rooted gave way slowly and imper- 
ceptibly. Still it did give way. Sir Walter 
Scott, in his essay on the subject, has ex- 
plained the causes and manner of its decay. 
Of course, woman's ascendancy was weak- 
ened with the other parts ot the system. Yet 
still in the theoiy she remained divine, and 
no man dared openly to tjuestlon her prerog- 
ative. The enemies of the old regime attack- 
ed it and her with the greatest caution. As 
Plutarch beforfe, in the days of her humility, 
gently insinuated a word in her favor, so 
Cervantes, when her tyranny was established, 
endeavoured to undermine her by the indi- 
rect attack of satire. He sought to ^ow 
what sort of creatures the indiscriminate wor- 
ship of the sex might deify. To '* take her 
down a peg " he resorted to the demonstra- 
tion known to mathematiciaiis as the reduc- 
tio ad abmrdum, but he did not assail her 
openly. And as the doctrine of divine right 
is made somewhat ridiculous by the reflec- 
tion that it hallows the office of a parish con* 
stable, so the divine right of the ladies is 
made contemptible in the person of Dulcinea 
del Toboso. But it took a long time to wean 
men from their old ideas and ways. When 
lances and armor were no longer in fashion, 
the spirit of chivalry was not altogether lost ; 
and as lately as the days of Henry IV. and 
Louis XrV., warriors exchanged pistol-shots 
for tlie love and honor of their ladies. Af- 
ter sieges began to be made in modem s^le, 
an ofi3cer wounded to death was seen to 
write the name of his mistress on a gabion 
as he uttered his last sigh. 

By a train of reflection like the above we 
arrive at a few important focts regarding wo- 
man. 

1st, We find her natural relative state to 
be one of subordiuHtion to men both in an^ 
cient and modem times. 
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2d, We find this natural condition revers- 
ed at a particular period in one quarter of 
the world ; but reversed by a partictdar com- 
bination of circumstances. 

8d, It was not any effort of her own which 
emancipated and exalted woman: it was 
rather that her inability to help herself, and 
her withdrawal from competition with the 
stronger sex, induced the latter to espouse 
her cause. 

By keeping these facts in view while con- 
sidering the pretensions which some women, 
professing to act on behalf of their sex, are 
putting forward in the present day, we shall 
be assisted in speculating on the character and 
propectsof the movement. 

It Is not unreasonable to suppose that her 
descent from the position which chivalry as- 
signed to her has something to do with wo- 
man's discontent. We retain the language 
of times past while our practice does not cor- 
respond ; so that we continually force upon 
her the contrast between what she was and 
what she is. The leaders of the movement 
probably think that she has been unjustly 
deprived of a prerogative which was hers by 
right. They perceive that the old ascend- 
ancy has gone. The imperial mantle has 
been soiled and torn ; so they fling away the 
rags and tatters, and seek to found another 
empire on a ne^ foundation. If this hypoth- 
esis be correct, we must look to find the dis- 
content greatest where the old regime ^as 
been most determinedly abandoned. Ac- 
cordingly we find its headquarters in Amer- 
ica, where notwithstanding a certain preten- 
tious outward deference to her, woman is so- 
cially m a position far below that which the 
women of Europe still enjoy. Tlie design 
of the movers is hazardous and astonishing. 
The chances of its success, and the conse- 
quences if it should succeed, are difficult to 
predict ; yet the announcement that such a 
revolution is contemplated forces us to spec- 
nlate. 

We do not pretend to be in the confidence 
of the reformers, but, as we gather from re- 
port, they have scheduled their grievances 
And published their demands, the principal 
being — 

That women shall possess the same polit- 
ical rights and powers as men. 

That the law relating to marriages shall 
be altered, so that women may be on a per- 
fect level with their husbanda. 



That facilities may be afforded for divorce, 
so that idle, intemperate, and indifferent hus- 
bands may be got rid ofl 

That women shall be allowed to follow 
any of the professions of men, and be eligi- 
ble for any of tlie offices which, according 
to tlie present scheme, men reserve to them- 
selves. 

That women shall dress like men. 

These seem to be the principal points of 
the proposed female charter ; but we learn, 
from the perusal of Mr. Dixon's chapter on 
the revolt of Woman, that a select few of 
the fair philosophers have already nutrun 
tlic early opinions, and "go in," not for 
equality, but for supremacy, on the ground 
^at woman, from her physic^ organization, 
her moral tendencies, and her intellectual 
capacity, ought to guide and control the 
other sex. The examination of this last 
flight will involve a review of the older doc- 
trines ; so let us contemplate it for an in- 
stant 

Its professors have found out, afler much 
labor and a long succession of preliminary 
discoveries, that woman is the superior crea- 
ture, and ought to enjoy a supremacy as 
such. But why take all thia trouble to ar- 
rive at a conclusion which, in another form, 
has been a received and acknowledged creed 
for centuries ? What else has chivalry been 
preaching since the fall of the Romaa Em- 
pire? What else has every true man be- 
lieved since the days of chivaby ? For om" 
own part, we not only say injustice, but we 
proclaim with pride and delii^ht, that in the 
highest, best, divine part of our nature wo- 
man is immeasurably our superior, and as 
such is entitled to our respect, our service, 
and our love. Her instincts and emotions 
are not alloyed as ours are by the contami- 
nations of the world. Her affection and 
her sense of right are simple and strong. In 
her we desire to enshrine that which ia most 
honorable in humanity. To her we owe it 
that, while we are through the beat of the 
day worshipping idols of gold, or iron, or 
clay, a pure and holy altar is all the time 
preserved in the sanctuary of each man's 
home, upon which, at the lime of the even- 
ing sacrifice, the celestial fire descends, and 
reminds us, day by day, how the course 
which our necessities and the worse demands 
of our nature force us to follow, diverges 
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from the holy and noble and true one. Wo- 
man as she should be, and as she often is, is 
a perpetual homily to man, reminding him 
that oharity, patience, derotion, and truth- 
lalness are not mere names, but existences^ 
tad gently* exhorting him to keep himself, 
if it be posaibie, unspotted, notwithstanding 
that he most walk throu((h ways that are 
UDclean. iDfaocy delights to hear iVom her 
those lessons of a higher life which take 
root in the mind, and though choked and 
OTergrown by the weeds of earth, revive and 
bear fruit aAer many days, whenever sick- 
ness or old age Fhall withdraw us from the 
strife and turmoil of the world, and purify 
our minds, and assimilate them once more 
to hers. She is a link — £^ link between the 
gross humanity of males and the glorified 
humanity which, our trust is, will one day 
be perfected. We write this, be it remem- 
bered, of woman — true, fcmiuine woman ; 
not of a female creature in trousers, a mis- 
erable caricature of a man, a being that seeks 
by every means to subdue the most lovely 
yearnings of her nature, and to cultivate all 
that depresses ours. The woman to whom 
we would do homage must be a woman in 
very truth ; and we would serve her because 
she is a woman. We would obey her be- 
cause she would know her province and her 
duties, as well as her rights. If she is to be 
sovereign she must maintain a queenly dig- 
nity, and carefully separate herself from all 
that would degrade her mind, body, or es- 
tate. But these^ we fear, are not the terms 
on which the sticklers for leraale superiori- 
ty would desire that woman should reign. 
They would not liavo her deferred to for that 
she is on a higher level than that of men — 
fiir above, out of men's sight, in a region of 
parity and love and peace ; but as a being 
that, alto descending into the same arena 
with men, after throwing aside her native 
modesty and delicacy, enters into all the 
grossnesa of man's existence ; examines, and 
boasts that she knows, and shrinks not from 
the details ot his traffic and his science, his 
k>fly and his vice; thinks no idea too gross 
•nd no sight too shocking for her, and every- 
where vanquiahes him on his own ground. 
Perhaps if she could do all this she might 
sabdoe man bv superior force, energy and 
intelligeufCe, as a strong, willftil man over- i 



speculate on such a result, because an insu- 
perable power has Interposed and de- 
cided the question. Kftture has said em- 
phatically, No. It is not a question of in- 
tellect, but one of nerve and muscle. Until 
woman can cope with man in physical 
strength. In endurance, and in will, she can- 
not hope to beat him in his OAvn proper field. 
Neither can she, without an abnegation of 
all that entitles her to respect, enter upon 
the contest. The sights, the ideas, the work 
to which she would thus render herself lia- 
ble are too revolting for us to contemplate 
in connection with her, and we should hope 
too shocking for any right-minded woman 
to think of* The moment that slie aban- 
dons the object of raising man to her level, 
she lowers herself to his level, she throws 
away the real talisman through which alone 
she can cemmand. We have said above that 
her power is in her weakness ahd her wo- 
manliness. 

But suppose she does not absolutely sub^ 
due and control man, still, it may he urged, 
she may hold her own, and get her share ot 
the world and the world's goods without 
having to thank man, or fortune, or any- 
thing but her own energy and industry. 
Again we say. No. Man can be a very 
tractable and docile subject in a constitu- 
tional government, where every power is 
kept within its proper sphere, and general 
accord is necessary to the scheme ; but he is 
likely to prove a rough customer when chal- 
lenged oy women in matters with which he 
does not desire to see them conversant, and 
opposed, thwarted, and impeded in his pur- 
suits and interests. The feelings which have 
grown with him, the traditions of centuries, 
may keep him for a time patient and toler- 
ant ; but remember that woman, by her acts 
and her proclamation, is to fling away her 
sword and shield, her old prescriptive hom- 
age and position, and sooner or later man 
will forget that she ever possessed them. 
Then whei-e will woman bo ? She must find 
herself where evermore the weakest have 



masters a weak and timid one. We need not 



♦ While engaged in writing this paper we wrw, ex- 
tracted ftt»m tn Amcrioan jonnal, an account of 
eighteen female medical stadeots who, being in a 
lecture-room, were reqncnted to withdraw, as the 
next patients would be naked men. The females are 
reported to have reftased to move, and to have been 
present threnghont the leotare. 
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been, and will be found. She will be where 
she was belore the enthusiasm of chiTaky 
lifted her out of (he mire : not condemned, 
perhaps, again to bodily drudgery as of old, 
but to intellectual toil for the benefit of him 
who will once more be properly her nuut&r. 
The nefi^roes have a proverb to the effect that 
monkeys will not taXk, tor fear they should 
be made to work. Now, if women prove 
to be less cauHoua than monkeys, and talk 
too much, and exhibit too much ability in a 
wrong direction, while they altogether leave 
the provmce in which they are sure to ex- 
cel and to have honor, it is very probable 
that tbey will incur the penalty which mon- 
keys hitherto have avoided ! 

Ail history goes to prove that woman can- 
not control, or maintain an equality with 
man, except with man's consent and by his 
oo-operation. He has made no demand for 
woman's participation in his business and 
duties, and he cannot spare her from her 
own. He is not likely to— he will not— con- 
cur in her degradation ; and if she persist in 
making herself vile in spite of him, he will 
oease to respect her as a being tliat has ceas- 
ed to respect herself. 

There are many obvious courses by which 
the subjection of women might be expected 
to be reached. One of the most likely is the 
following : When the general scramble for 
wealth, and fame, and power should begin, 
the contest might for a time be between wo- 
men and men. All the women would strive 
on one side against man as the common en- 
emy and oppressor. But when a fortunate 
section of them would begin to win lion's 
shares of the spoil through a superior apti- 
tude for the struggle, can we doubt in what 
direction the disappointed ones would seek 
for consolation and support ? Is it not cer- 
tain that they would court the alliance of 
the stronger animal against the winners; 
would they not allure him by the old de- 
vices, and would he not yiddaa certainly as 
he did in Eden, albeit he might be proof 
against philosophy and pantaloons? We 
would stake our lives upon her success. 
With reason, logic, law, and physic against 
his weakness, he would follow his fancy ; 
and amid the shrill tempest of strong-mind- 
ed vituperation, accusation, and scorn, would 
bleat forth his old apology, " The woman 
gave me of the tree, ai^d I did eat" We are 



certain that the leading article of tbe con- 
federacy would be 8tar€ wper vku antigvm, 
and their war-cry, "Down with thehei' 
maphrodites ! " Man would thus be master of 
the situation, and once more arbiter of fe- 
male destiny. 

Once the relations between the sexes sk 
altered, more than a revolution in society 
must occur. Our literature up to the peHod 
of the revolution will become, in great meas- 
ure, unintelligible. Commentators may for 
a time keep aMve an Idea of the meanings, 
but ere long the face of society will be so 
changed, and the minds, experiences, and 
affections of the race so entirely unlike what 
they are at present, that notes and gkkssaries 
will be inefiectual. What amount ot learn- 
ed exposition will ever convey what is meant 
by ** our hours of ease ; ** and how will man 
ever identiffr the " ministering sngel " with 
the creature who, when affliction clouds tbe 
brow, reads him a sharp lecture, or, drawing 
a pen ih>m its breeches pocket, indites a 
mystic prescription, and hands over the ad- 
ministration to a masculine Gkimp? Just 
conceive the puzzling there would be orer 
the lines — 

*' Such dnty ai the Bobject owes the prinee 
Bren such a woman oweth to hnr barbasd : 
And wfaea she is firoward, peerlsb, snllen, sov; 
And not obedient to his honest will. 
What is she bnt a foal, contending rebel 
And graceless traitor to^er loving lord ? 
I am ashamed that women are so simple 
To offer war whete they shonld knee) for peaes, 
Or seek for rale, snpremacy, and sway. 
When they are bound to serre, love and obey. 
Why are onr bodies soft, and weak, and smooth. 
Unapt to toil and trouble In the world. 
Bat that onr soft conditions and oar baarts 
Shonld well agree with onr eztenial parU.'* 

This will be explained by the profound 
critic Aspasia Slick as a sample of thekeeo- 
est irony; while the learned Doctor Pen- 
thesilea Rodgera will hold that it was a po- 
litical allusion, and explain that theQneen 
of Great Britain, being much suspected of a 
too great pliancy toward King Philip, this 
delicate method of admonishing her, and 
warning the nation, was adopted — ^both these 
scholiasts being refuted in a withering pa- 
per by Professor Xanthippe Cruet, who will 
affirm that the whole piece is the broadest 
burlesque, written to amuse children at 
Christmas by its absurdity; and the learned 
antiquarian will point triumphantly to an 
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old print appended to her copy, where the 
obanicter of the performance is attested by 
Ae fiiDtastical costumes, especially those of 
(be women, who are enveloped in full, long, 
sweeping garments, so that it is imposdble 
to 8sy whether they possess legs or any other 
members below the waists. 

There will be great appreciation, too, ot 
ttist screaming joke of Shakspeare— 
" Her toioe ¥niB ever soft, 

Geotla. and low— an excellent thing In woman." 

And here let u^ own how, until these latter 
days, we thought the character of Petmchio 
to be an extravagance, forgetting that the 
master wrote not for an age, but for all time. 
The days have come at last when a few ac- 
tive young men of the Pelruchio stamp are 
greatly needed, and might do much good in 
the world. 

Let us now glance at the complaint about 
marriage. The grievance in this matter has 
been found out to be so great that many la- 
dies (principally in America) have come to 
the determination not to be mairied legally, 
or according to the forms of the Church, 
because the terms ot the contract, as set forth 
by the Church and by the statute book, are 
M manifestly oppressive toward women . The 
husband is installed as absolute, ii responsi- 
ble lord^ — lord of the person and of the sub- 
stance of the wife, who, on her side, is to 
ei^oy the infinite honor of serving and obey- 
ing him ! Can this be tolerated ? Can any 
sentient. Intelligent female so far forget her 
diiniity as to subscribe such an agreement ? 
Now, we cannot say that the bargain, as set 
forth in the marriage ceremony, has ever ap- 
peared to OS such a one-sided engagement as 
the reformers represent it ; if the concessions 
be oneqnal, that made by the bridegroom is 
the greater. The little word " obey *' sticks, 
it seems, in the ladies' throats; but what say 
they to " with my body I thee worship, and 
with all my worldly goods I thee endow,"* 
which the husband has to repeat ? Is it not 
a stifllsh article? But, say tlie reformers, it 
ismei'e moonshine, and practically inopera- 
tive. To which we reply, that the obedience 
promised by the wife is not always seen in 
practice. Either party that has no conscience 
may not adhere to the vows, but that does 
not show the vows to be unfair; it only 
proves the &ithle88ne88 of individuals. The 
contract should be viewed according to its 



whole spirit, which certainly does not intend, 
and, when rightly understood, cannot be 
charged with unfairness to either side. It 
has been admirably calculated to yield an 
equality of advantages, to give to each sex 
freedom for its own proper powers and taX- 
ents, while securing to it the greatest amotmt 
of assistance from the other sex, although, 
from the difference of the sexes, it cannot 
promise each party absolute equality in 
everything. It is to be feared that many, 
very many, enter this estate without duly 
considering the real rights and obligations of 
the contracting parties; and it is to4>e fear- 
ed that thousands in the present day are 
caught by the specious objections of the re- 
formers, from not being fbrtified by a due 
appreciation of the meaning and spirit of the 
Christian matrimony. There is an old ser- 
mon on the subject, which one who is now 
in the very van of English Uteratore"* has 
somewhere characterized as ** most divine." 
Its title is ''The Marriage Ring; *' its author 
was Bishop Jeremy Taylor— a writer who, 
if he did not vault at conclusions with the 
rapidity of genius which distinguishes the 
young ladies in America, has, at any rate, the 
merit of having thought profound^ on his 
subject. He had the advantage of posses- 
sing a clear head and a benevolent heart, 
which may in some sort compensate for his 
want of glitter and dash. And we would 
seriously recommend those who may have 
been electrified by the Transatlantic flash, 
to pause awhile, that the descent U\ the 
homely old English style may not be too ab- 
rupt, and then to deign to read the sermon on 
"The Marriage lUng." They will find there- 
in expositions and reflections that may not 
have occurred to them before; and they wHl 
perceive that the subject is by no means new, 
but that it was carefully considered and dis- 
cussed in the old country before America 
had begun to lisp. We are much mistaken 
if they do not rise fi-om the perusal i little 
shaken in their belief of woman's vrrongs. 
As to the sUte of the law on the subject, 
we cannot see any objection to revising it, 
now that so many ancient statutes are re- 
ceiving, attention. The enactments were, 
we presume, to a great extent, arbitrary, and 
fhoned to suit the times in which they were 
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made. And, as we p«nnit any pair, on the 
eve of wedlock, to make, by special settle- 
ments, a disposition of property other than 
that which the general statute would pre- 
scribe, and every pair might resort to such 
settlements if they were so minded, and thus 
make the common law of none cflfect, we 
presume that in altering the statutes so as to 
suit the general convenience, we should do 
nothing repugnant to the spirit of the Eng- 
lish code. Lei woman's gnievances be look- 
ed into by all means ; or rather let us, by 
all means, examine and ascertain whether 
womaii is aggrieved by the law or no. For 
really we have our doubts, not only as to the 
extent of the grievance, but whether thei'e 
be any grievance. In times past the very 
fact of auch complaints its these finding a 
voice would have proved that at any rate a 
respectable number believed themselves to 
be aggrieved ; but in these days, when the 
ear of the public is so readily obtained, a 
handtbl of dissentients can raise as much 
clamor as a million. The appeaiance of the 
manifesto is no sort of voucher thai it is nu- 
merously subscribed; and, as the non-re- 
forming ladies are, tVom their nature, not 
likely to disturb the eternal silence by a 
<5ounter-declaration, we can form, after all, a 
rery vague idea of the movement's strength. 
In some of the regions of America, it would 
seem, tiie males greatly outnumber the (fe- 
males, and the latter are using the opportu- 
nity to drive exceedingly hard matrimonial 
bar^ins. Well, let them. But they surely 
will not complain if, when the tables are 
turned, and roan shall get the dominion, he 
shall bieak their yoke from off his neck. It 
is not now, in the Old World, so dilBcnlt, 
man says, to find a help-meet for him ; and 
whenever prophecy is fulfilled, and seven 
women lay hold of one man, clamoring to 
be called by his name, and ofliering very lib- 
eral terms, man may take hisrevenge. 

We have implied a doubt as to the real 
numerical strength of the movement, be- 
cause the latter lies open to the suspicion of 
being, after all, only an association of the 
disappointed females, one or two of whom 
are to be found in every community. All 
of us are familiar with the unattractive and 
sonaetimes repulsive woman who, feeling 
that she has not a chance of admiration or 
attention fix)m the other sex, rates men for 



their blindness and perversity, rails at beau- 
ty and feminine charms, and labors to excite 
a comparison of intellectual gifts, in which 
she hopes beauty will be found wanting, and 
in which she herself may bear away a prize. 
If it should prove that the movement is bat 
an aggregation of such envious philosophers 
as these, their system is no more likely to 
prevail tlian was the fox who had lost his 
tail likely to induce other foxes to cot off 
theirs. Therefore, it is very desirable that it 
should be ascertained what 'manner of wo- 
men the foren\ost reformers are — whether 
the movement is an effort of desperation or 
not. If it be so, the mischief will be com- 
paratively small ; yet, even then, womaii- 
kind are much endangered by it, and woald 
do well to denounce and repudiate tJie whole 
affkir. They can gain nothing ; they may 
lose a great deal. 

Provoked to speak by the many observa- 
tions which have been submitted to the pub- 
lic since we first addressed ourselves to the 
subject, we have been led away from onr in- 
tended track, and find that we have left the 
middle ages far l>ehind. It was an almost 
inevitable digression. Yet, linked as they 
are, what a contrast between the shrouded 
glories of the past and the restless realities 
of to-da}' ! Five centuries ago such a f\iture 
^as is now around us could not have been be- 
lieved m. We to-day find it hard to realize 
the world which existed five centuries ago. 
The difference in external things is, ho 
doubt, marvellous; and so, perhaps, is the 
difference in the sum of human knowledge 
and the attainment of human intellect. But 
human nature has not changed; it is th« 
same to-day ss it was yesterday. Wc trust, 
therefore, that we have not un profitably 
turned aside from the contemplation of what 
woman was, and how she ruled of old, to a 
review of what has been said professedly on 
her behalf in these latter days. She did not 
once achieve the subjugation and subordi- 
nation of men, but she has forgotten her 
spells, and her influence is waning. Blind 
guides incite her to a course the very oppo- 
site of that whereby she formerly prevailed. 
We believe that if she follows this course 
she will fail ; but that if she remain true to 
herself, her reign may last May her better 
nature support her through the trial, and 
heaven send her a good deliverance. 
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To Marie Jenna, on resdlng her betatiftil poem, tntitied " 3oj in Oilef/* «iigg<ested bj the comfortinif as- 
Minnce of the Surlonr to Uiam tliAl monni. 



Swtet singer of the *'Ulied fields/' * thy song bath 

touched my heart. 
And Btirrcdits profonndest depthe, awakening echoes 

of the past— 
Distant soonda, replete with sadneta and memoriea 

of fided Joys, ^ 

That linger like a dream. 

TlKn makeat me to wander back to daya of earliest 
childhood, 

Bn error and trlTial sinning had marked life's ten- 
der years, 

And whUe yet, by love supported, I nestled in my 
motber*s arms— 

A happgr, ainlees child. 

Htre Mn woold I bid memory pause, nor higher lift 

theveU 
That, remoTed, disctoeea the bllghtlDgfollleri of later 

years. 
That came to pain the loTing hearts of all that Hea\ en 

gave 

To me ae truest friends. 

This may not be, for Life's frail bark is sailed o'er 

treacherous seas, 
Aaifbll well they know, who the strange and mys- 

terioas voyage make. 
How perilous to mariner young, even beneath sunny 

Bkies, 

When passion guides the helm. 

Alas 1 poor voyagers, embarked for Pleasure's glow- 

mg haven, 
Though weteomed to the bright shore with all thM 

tempts the yonttiful breast. 



We a moment revel amid aoenet enchanting, that 
soon must change. 

And leave Remorse behind. 

And what of life'a mature years, the struggle for 

earth's poor rewards- 
Its glittering dust, and the base homage tliat man to 

Power paya? 
With these shall the longings of the immortal apirit 

be content, 

Nor sigh for aught beyond t 

Blessed Friendship, that with golden links bioda to- 
gether human hearts, 

So closely and confidingly the world's wiles cannot 
sever them — 

Thou art of celeatial birth, of man's nature the bet- 
ter part, 

And nearest to his God. 

O, Faith divine, that bids sinftil man look to Heave& 

for comfort 
In hours of gloom, when the world no longer a Joy 

nor hope can give — 
Purest of treasures, before whose transcendent 

brightness and splendor 

Fade all earth's diadema. 

Thou haat attuned thy lyre to theme as pure as e'er 

the angels 
Sung in heavenly chorus to enraptured sonli re- 
deemed. 
Like the angel band, thou hast rendered sweetest 
minstrelsy 

The Maater*s precious words. 
MADiaoH, Oa. J. H. 



REVIEWS AND REVIEW READING 



BY B. B. TEAGUB. 



French writers ai^ generally distinguish- 
^ for their directness, condensation, and 
relevancy. A tedious, prolific French book 
is a rare thing — certainly when from the pen 
of a master. British authors, the ablest of 
them, are frequently heavy, prosaic, and in- 



* NoTi.— Campbell, in his ''Gertrude of Wyo- 
»i>gf'* applies this epithet to France. 



direct ; and a Gknnan is desperately intent 
upon saying everything — regularly or paren- 
thetically^thal can have any conceivable 
connection with the subject in hand, how- 
ever dull, wearisome, intolerable he maybe- 
come. We have somewhere read an account 
of a German botanist, who, elected by com- 
mon consent to illustrate that very respecta- 
ble science, labored down to old age upon 
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his introduction, which, having reached the 
dimensions of a huge quarto of some thous- 
and pages, more or less, dropped from the 
hands of the moribund savant unfinished. 
We ourtelf also knew a celebrated German 
Professor in one of our Southern Colleges 
who, having been in Napoleon*8 wars, was 
assigned a weekly, or bi-weekly lecture for 
a session, to give the young men a graphic, 
bird's-eye view of the salient points of the 
French revolution. The redoubtable Pro- 
fessor accepted the labor, and, earnestly pros- 
ecuting his brief programme, reached, at the 
close of the term, Julius Caesar's invasion of 
Great Britain. We protest against the as- 
sumption that such great scholars must be 
prolix and dull The truth is, that some im- 
mense deficiency in mental' training is evi- 
denced by incapacity to exhibit muUum m 
parto. Commend us to the French scholar 
or savant, who is not proved superficial be- 
cause he has too much impatience or good 
sense to bore one with the truth — the whole, 
and much more than the truth—lest the dis- 
cussion should not be ** exhatiatm,'^ 

Our thoughts, naturally enough, perhaps, 
have run ofi with tnese analogies, while es- 
saying some analysis of the philosophy of 
reviews and review reading. Is- there such 
a philosophy, or is it a misnomer and a deg- 
radation of the ofilce of that serenissima 
Minerva, V> apply the epithet in such a con- 
nection ? Let us see. 

Reviews have somehow become the fa- 
vored media through which the mind, the 
scholarship, and the science, and the writing 
talent of the ai^e love to hold communion 
with the masses of the reading and tlie think- 
ing. Many reasons may conspire to produce 
this fact; but among them, we opine— prom- 
inent among them — is the conviction that 
main thoughts, briefly, luminiously set out, 
are the things that influence men, and form 
the only means of arresting and holding at- 
tention. How many of us have time for 
more than these main thoughts, except in 
relation to our specialities ? How, therefore, 
most we be pleased with the reviews and es- 
says, each by a master in bis own depart- 
ment, which, in a few pages, give Os the es- 
sentials often of a great subject— the best de- 
ductions of a Jeffrey, a Brougham, a Gifford, 
or a Legare, a Davy, or a Murchison, ^sed 
down into pure metal, and ready to our baud 



for any use that may offefl Mere editorial 
or reviewing skill, albeit, connected with no 
mastery of the graces of style, or special 
powers of original thought, put in requisi- 
tion only to cull for ns the fine points, the 
new matter, the literary beauties of current 
publications, may be accepted as rendering a 
vast servtee to the busy many. Nor are 
these fiicts and tendencies |o be regarded as 
omens of coming superficiality. Superficial 
people never grasp the main points of a 
subject, dragging along with them, as they 
often do, tfte minor ones ; the yery opposite 
is the danger— that minor points, useless^ 
contemptible minutiee, always contemptible 
in their significance by themselves, may ab- 
sorb the time due to great things, and make 
us triflers, trivia as the ol^ect of our con- 
templation. 

We hail every discovery, every device 
which tends to extract the essence of Unnga, 
the essence of knowledge, and present truth 
in its synth€M8, Hence, we delight in a 
newspaper editor who is a ** good itemizer.** 
We glory in the telegraph, not simply be- 
cause it tells the news from afar, but not leea 
because it tells us that news "in a nutshell;*' 
gives us a speech of Bismark, or Napoleon, 
or Gladstone in few words. We exult in the 
conviction that before long he who would 
receive a hearing must have something to 
say, and have it 8ufl3cieDtly matured to say 
it at once. The beautilnl discourses of our 
Lord, if without irreverence we may apply 
such epithet to the speeches of Him whose 
wisdom and unction was such as man never 
had, are models of teaching adapted to all 
men, learned or unlearned, crowded beyond 
comparison with weightiest thought. 

We intended to say something of maga- 
zines and newspapers, but by some revolu- 
tion or trick, not exactly of types, but ot 
what may presently be type, we have nam- 
ed newspapers first. Never mind; logical 
sequence (the logical sequence of the books) 
is not always natural sequence, and there is 
no harm, at least, in turning back on the 
sidewalk to greet a friend whom one may 
have passed in a fit of mental abstraction 
or absent-mindedness, or reverie even, though 
some steps may be lost, and some worry oc- 
casioned to the walkers of right-angles and 
parallels. 

But to return, as discursive speakers say 
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when they either have or have not an ob- 
ject of which they have lost sight Maga- 
ziiies, then, bridge the q^ace between news- 
papers and reviews. They turn reviewer 
outright themselves sometimes, and not nn- 
fivquently do their work so well that one 
aclahns, verily, erems de la creme! And 
then, when one has a good thought or two, 
rteUy worth writing and printing, but not 
enoQgh of it to be elaborated into a great 
enay, the afflalnt upon him, what shall he 
do if the fair pages of some n^agazine do 
not unfold for his relief? And then still 
^ain, sbtkll we not hall these magazines as 
Dunistrants to the intellectual wants of a 
elass not yet mature enough, or learned 
eooQgh, or recherche enough, to find their 
proper pabulum with the great British quar- 
terlies? Blackwood may form a stepping- 
stone from the Edinburgh and the London 
Quirterly, for when Maga talks learnedly 
ukI philosophizes profoundly, the old dame 
does it with so much sprigbtllness that one 
understands her, or thinks he does, or finds 
compensation if he does not Then the 
next step may be the Atlantic, Putnam, 
Scott, and their confreres. We mean no 
offense, no invidious comparisons, but only 
«n indication ol spheres, equally important 
for aught we assume to determine. 

We began with tne idea of accessibility — 
knowledge concentrated, borne by every 
tree; but, eurrenU ealamo^ we have an ad- 
dendum to make. The richness of the fruit 
offered to our taste is not more remarkable 
than its variety. The labor-saving machine- 
7 we have described brings knowledge of 
ereiT kind, almost without price, to every 
man's door. That popular knowledge of all 
nbjects, which Mrs. Adams had in view 
when she enjoined her son John Quincy to 
"disdain to he ignorant of anything that 
anybody else knew," and which is the foun- 
dation of freedom from prejudice, good un- 
derstanding, and breadth of view, has never 
before been so attainable. In a few hours 
one may consult Tory and Ck>nseiTative and 
Radical npon almost any current question of 
magnitude, not superficially, but iVom the 
itand-point of those great statesmen who 
know most of the matter, and who have 
^minated for us the essential truth and 
spoken it in a few sentences— what Derby 
tad Disraeli and Bright have thought upon 



the extension of the elective franchise, the 
" bone" of the great " irrepressible conflict" 
between the Briarens democracy, hundred- 
handed now, presently to be thousand- 
handed, and foistocracy and church, and 
perhape throne ; upon ** the rent made in the 
seamless robe of the Saviour," by ritualist 
and anti-ritualist, the one seizing on the Ro- 
manistic element left in the Prayer-Book, the 
other clinging to the Galvinistic ; upon the 
Centenarian Jeremiad of poor Erin, not now 
so much oppressed as denationalized — ^what 
these have said, and many their compeers 
on these and many themes beside. 

But we are in danger oorself, if not of 
prolixity, yet still of tautology — of return- 
ing by a gyratory course whence we started, 
and saying things a second time no better 
than at first So, then, with, perchance, a 
betrayal of Idiosyncrasies, which we do not 
much like, with a retrospect of fragments 
and skeleton paragraphs, we commend yon, 
kind reader, to the reviews and magazines, 
at least, for amusement and mental ref^resh- 
ment— nay, for a rational su^^ly of mental 

wants. 

■ •■ 

ST After a great snow storm, a little fel- 
low began to shovel a path through a large 
snow bank before his grandmothcr*s door. 
He had nothing but a small shovel to work 
with. 

** How do you expect to get through that 
snow drift ?" asked a man passing along. 

"By keeping at it;' said the bey, cheerfbl- 
ly; "that's how!" 

That is the secret of mastering almost 
every diflSculty under the sim. If a bard 
task is before you, stick to it Do not keep 
thUiking how large or hard it is ; but go at 
it, and little by little it will grow smaller and 
smaller, until It is done. 

If you desire to impress the public that 
you have the best wares and the best prices, 
and are worthily entitled to their patronage, 
adwrtm yoursdf. Do not expect to accom- 
plish everything with one trial, nor two, nor 
tiiree, but keep at it, and you will surely win. 

Have some tystem about your advertise- 
ment, and let that be your shovel; then dig 
away at the people ; keep at it, and you wlH 
as surely get through the dull thnes, and 
bring more custom than you can attend to, 
as that boy went through the drift with bis 
small shovel 
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" Yc«, I am tired, dear. I will not try 

To Btemthe ebblngr cnrrentanjf.more, 
Nor vex with idle team the iron sky. 

Nor dew with tears the barren Bhore. 
The rippling rosea that kissed my happy band— 

The waves with langhinsr music in their flow ; 
Sadly I watch thorn o'er broadening sand : 

But I am very tired— let me go 1 

** Too long my chafing pride has stooped to strive 

To fan the emblems into life again. 
No faith can keep the flickering flame alive— 

The lingering vigil is but lingering pain. 
Too late the voice assumes a tender tone ; 

Too late the UfiB in loving smiles Is drest : 
The tide is out, the last faint spark is gone, 

And 1 am very tired— let me rest I 

" Tes, tired— neither angry nor ashamed ; 

Each wr^hod mood has fret its feverish hour. 

Let the pale bud He, withered and unclaimed- 
Bead, or to gracious sun or pitying shower ; 

Perchance some little life may linger yet 
In the crushed stem and withered leaves we see; 

But what avails repentance or regret ? 
I am so tired— ilred let it be ! 

" I did BO much ; I am all worn and cold ; 

I strive no longer— let what mnst bemurt; 
I could not give your hand the stren^h to hold— 

I could not give your heart the depth to trust. 
How you will miss me 1 I could weep your want 

Of the close, silent love that f«^nced yon so : 
The cup I filled was neither weak nor scant ; 

But I am very tired— let it go I " 

Yes, 1 am tired, dear. Who is it that is 
not tired and toil-spent in endeavoring " to 
stem the ebbing carrent" which, ever and 
anon, recedes farther and farther, until, surg- 
ing and ibam-lashed, it is lost In the gi-eat 
whirl and roar of old ocean's waters? Who 
80 fortunate as to have sailed from infancy 
to years of maturity on smooth seas, beneath 
calm skies, with no " ebbing current" to ob- 
struct their way? Alas! few, indeed, com- 
pared with the many who are tempest-tossed, 
wrecked, and stranded on life's billowy sea. 
With frowning Chary bdis on one side and 
fHghtAil Scylla on the other, how can we 
poor oarless, helmless, compassless mariners 
o'er life's trackless main hope e'er to reach a 
haven of rest ? Wretched, houseless, home- 
less wanderers, " (torn pole to pole we're 
driven," finding each clime uncongenial, and 
(176) 



each board inhospitable, untA weary, tired, 
worn, and travel-spent, sunk in spirit and 
in hope, we cry in our agony — 

" I will not try 
To stem the ebbing current any more. 
Nor vex with fhiitless prayers the iron sky, 
Nor dew with idle tears the barren shore I " 

Wherefore should I ? That sky so beau- 
tiful and blue, which once distilled its twi- 
light dews on rosy sea, and fragrant flower, 
which once shed gentle showers upon the 
earth, gemming with diamond drops tree 
and shrub, and quickening into life each 
swelling bud and half-blown leaf, now wears 
an iron face, its fountains are sealed, its wa- 
ters pent up; and in vain do we look for 
those crepuscular dews and refreshing show- 
ers, which alone can revivify and resuscitate 
the parched herb, and bring back life and 
beauty to the blighted flower. " Our prayers 
are fruitless," nor will we longer shed " idle 
tears " on a barren shore. Of what avail ? 
Sterile, arid, and desolate, no oasis will 
spring up to gladden tiie eye — no birds carol 
forth sweet lays, nor odorous flowers " scent 
the evening gale." Standing thus, musmg 
upon life's barren shore, '• sadly I watch the 
rippling waves" which, in merry, gleesonie 
childhood, "kissed my happy hand" as I 
wandered there in search of shells. Little 
did I dream that life had in store sterner do- 
ties. Ah! me, what changes have been 
wrought 1 The waves have lost the old time 
" music in their flow ;" wearily, wearily " I 
watch them o'er the broadening sand." 
Alas! Fm very tired — let me go! Why 
longer wait ? With bruised feeling, crushed 
hope, and wounded pride, I am too frail, too 
powerless to longer battle with life, or to en- 
deavor to call back into existence those dead 
and withered emotions with which this once 
warm bein? was pregnant. Alas ! they are 
extinct, beyond the hope of resurrection, or 
of " Palingenesis." Like so many corpses, 
lie those emblems of the vanished past ; no 
breath can reanimate them — no Promethean 
spark rekindle them ! Gk)ne, gone forever, 
those happy days when all was sunshine, 
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beauty, and gladness ; nought^ nonght is left 
funo, but the asbes; Sacred ashes ! I will 
inum them, as a moarnihl but pleasant in 
mtmoriam of "Auld Lanf? ^Qel** I had 
hoped all, dared all, trusted all, believed all I 
MId^ was, indeed, a martyr's faith ; and yet 
the flame waned — flickered— died* and left 
me in in^ieaeirable gloom 1 Surrounded 
thus by shadows and di^rl^ness, with no 
brii^bt sun, silveiry moon, or Uuigl^lig stars to 
illume my pathway, I cannoi longer grope or 
watch: ** the lingering vigil is but lingering 
pain!'' Ah I the warm embrace), the loving 
smile will avail nothing now 1 *' Too late i( 
came I " I am cold and hopeless — my sensi- 
bilities are blunted, and all the rich, deep, 
beautiful feelings of my better nature are 
throwQ back upon the heart to stagnate an^ 
die; andtJiuSy tliougk dead^I Uve! Asking 
nothing— granting nothinsf— weary, weary. 
No "Ararat" rises to my strained vision, 
nor " Beulah " greets my longing eyes. Oh ! 
Thou who dost *^ mark the sparrow's fall," 
Kuide my ir%\\ lifeboat through the reefs and 
quicksands of this dangerous voyage, ^o a 
port of safety and deliverance ! 

'* Tiie tia0 \* oott tb« biB^ foiat spaa^ is icoMW 
And I am very tiwd— let me rest I " 

Yes, I am very ^red. I have sought hap- 
piness everywhere — in the fliazy dance, amid 
the gilded salons of fashion, where " bright 
shoiie the lamp o'er fair women and brave 
men," tmd fownd it 7^4, Loj the canker- 
worm was tli^re ; and those who were seem- 
ingly the gayest were the most unhappy. 
With the vulture preying upon their vitals, 
they had hoped to find *' Surcease from sor- 
iDW '' in the pleasure and excitement found 
in k beau numde. Ask tliose who sought ob- 
Uyion if U was realized ; follow them on 
spirit-wings to their places of abode^-^nter 
.aoiUy with them and begin your watch. 
The fire burn^ low in the grate; its flicker- 
ing light foims strange, grote^qiLie fUrures on 
vail and floor. How weird and gloomy ia 
Ihat chamber I— how mor^ than oiaeFable its 
weary occnpfuit I Gpne is the sweet smile 
fiNKB those i\Ay lips ^ the sunny brow hi now 
dark and cbuded, and the wailing cry, 
** Despair t despair l" rings ont upoa the: 
midaightair 11ro«^ aq agonized haai't^ Oh 1 
I^ethe, Lethe* gnuni me o^e deep dronght 
from your fahled wi^tersi that, drinking, I 
iB«y forget aU, and be at rest 1 In vain, in 

12 



vain we ask ! Remembrance is busy— re- 
morse is endless, and there is no rest. Life 
is a grand theatre, In which all the actors are 
masked->^v«ry thing is false and unreal ; its 
pleasures pall upon the senses, and are nn- 
satia^jring, which, like " Dead Sea fruits, are 
temi^ng to the eye, but turn to ashes on the 
lip ; " and the. happiness we seek will ever 
elude our grasp. It is our iffimfatuus, that 
lures to deeper morasseaand darker gloom — 
2kV^irage that mocks and deceives the unwary 
mariner sailing o'er " the deep blue sea." 
Oh I I am so weary of this phantom chase 
afler happiness ; I will not longer be delud- 
ed — 1 run no more ! Yes, tired — " neither 
angry nor ashamed," but quite indifferent, 
passive and subdued. "Each wretched 
mood has fi*et its feverish hour," and now I 
fain would rest! Call not back the pule, 
drooping flow ret— unclaimed let it be ; sun- 
shine and shower will fall in vain upon its 
withered leaves. E'en should some little vi- 
tality appear, nurse it not into existence. 
With fragrance exhaled, and beauty faded, 
who would prize the worthless thing y 

^* Oh I Bonffht avaUfl mpeotanoe and regret ; 
I am BO tired— tired let it be J ^' 

" I did so much." And after all my strug- 
gling, what fVultion is given ¥ A bleeding, 
broken heart, crushed aspirations and deep 
despair ! Now, weary and worn, "I strive 
no longer,*' bnt accept, meekly, humbly, 
whatever inflexible fate ma^ have in store 
I will not murmur or repine, bnt ezdaitn, 
*' Let what roust be, must" Frail, helpless, 
and exhadsted,^aeared in feeling and in hope, 
I have no strength to offe^ — no heart in 
which to trust I Sadly, longingly, will yon 
look back for the lost love I Ah I did 1 ner- 
mH, bitter, scakUnflr tears would be wept> 
that my Idol, once so fenced by love, is now 
left unguarded, unprotected, alone! Oh! 
mine was a deep, intense devolion^-the 
beaker I presented was full to overflowing — 
the hand was strong^^^tiieheilrt waa whole — 

*» The cop I filled w«8 neither weak nor scant, 
Bat I am very ttred^-let it go I *' 

Yes, let it go ! — dash to eai^th the cup now 
filled with dregs and bitterness—- press not 
longer to my feverish lips the nauseous 
draught ; I an^ iaint, and sick, and tired — 
let me rest ! 

Melrose CorrAOE, Houston co., Ga. 
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y^ PART I. — LBQBNP OF THE MAGKOIitA TRBB. 

** Away with toil and usefulness this bright 
day," said Edward Trezevant,iTitering Miss 
Elton*8 sitting-room, where the ladies of the 
&mi1y were assembled, professing to be Tery 
industrious in handling unmeaning looking 
strips of cambric and lace. " I have wallced 
all the way from Bueua expressly for the 
purpose of hiducing you to spend the day 
in the forest; or, if you must be employed, 
let us transfer your working materials to the 
magnolia grore. A few strips of carpeting 
and some cushions will make it a charming 
Baloon.** 

"Delightful! "exclaimed Lillian, "let us 
not lose a moment" 

Sfervanjts were dispatched to the grove with 
the articles of comfort required, and the la- 
dies, workbaskets, and boxes were soon es- 
tablished under the stately magnolia trees. 
Mr. Trezevant, lounging by Lillian's side, 
clipping the grass with her embroidery scis- 
sors, was in a state of rapturous ei^oyment 

" Mn Trexevant," said Maud, ** we desire 
fW>m you some acknowledgment of our gra- 
cious eomplianpe with your wishes." 

** A song," askwl one. 

"No; a tale," demanded another; "a le- 
gend of some place you liars visited in for- 
eign countries.** 

"No," said LUlian; ""I protest against 
crossing the Atlantic in search of a mom- 
ing^s amusement, or rushing off to the North, 
as Southerners are so prone to do — as if 
our own sonny South held nothing deserv- 
ing ot notice or record. Give us a legend 
of Florida." 

Replied Mr. Tresevant, gazing np on the 
shining leaves of the branches above him, 
" I wili tell you a story told me by a mag- 
nolia tree. We will call it * The Legend of 
. the Magnolia*" ' 
. "You mean you dreamt it" exclaimed 
Lillian. 

" No, the tree spoke to me." 
" What was iu voice like ? " 
(178) 



" A low, rustling sonnd,** replied Mr. Tret- 
6vant. " You would have thought it pro* 
duced by the breeze sweeping amongst the 
boughs of the tree." 

" By what means were you enabled to in- 
terpret the sound?** Inquhred Maud. 

" It is a gift— the same as that which en- 
ables the musician to give sound to world- 
less feeling, coininn: his soul into thrilling 
strains, interpreting in notes the sound of 
rushing waters, dashing spray, * the measur- 
ed chime and thundering burst* of ocean 
sounds, the wild birds* songs, and flitting 
shadows. 

" I was lying beneath a magnificent mag- 
nolia tree, indulging in a charming revme, 
induced, undoubtedly, by the fhtgrance ot 
the boughs above me. A petal fell on my 
bosom, and I thought it sighed ; another, and 
anotiier fell, and at the fistlHng of each the 
sigh was repeated, and I said: 

"*Beantifbi thing, Is it so hard to purt 
fhnn the parent Item?* 

" As I spoke, the mstling I had thought 
caused by the breeze began to sound like a 
voice, then I dlstingutehed words. Scarcely 
daring to breathe, fearing the spell would 
be broken, my spirit murmured — 

" * Speak I speak t and tell me what ibon 
artf* 

"'I am ever speaking; but no one has 
hitherto understood ray voice,* said the tree. 
'I am a human soul, and once lived in a 
body like unto yours, loving and rejoicing, 
Hke all of human mould, endowed with rare • 
gifts of mind and body, possessing erery- 
thing the heart of man could desire. But 
mine was a gloomy, sdlish, discontented 
spirit, constantly crating some new object 
with which to amuse myself, and which was 
constantly added to my store, losing all in- 
terest Ibr me soon as possessed. I loved a 
beautiftal maidton ; she was a descendant of 
those daughters of earth * of whom the sons 
of God to6k wft«s.' The flowers strewed 
around are not is fUr as Maonett, and tlielr 
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frignDce but fiEunUy shadow forth her per- 
fecUon of character. We loved each other. 
Diy by daj I spent at her side, driDking in- 
ipiratioD from her dark, dreamy eyes, and 
pouriDj^ forth my idoUtry of her in verse and 
lODg. But I could not win Maonetfs con* 
teot to be mine, for Iter guardian, who was 
i great and good nma, did not favor my suit, 
M be knew my wayward nature, and feared 
to trust the happiness of hia ward in my 
keeping. In vain did Maoneti implore his 
asactioa to our union. 

**I canoot consent, my child,' lie would 
nply. ' Your father was mv dearest fheud. 
He gave his lite to save mine, and with bis 
ktt breath said, * Take care of my child, and 
m&ke ber happy.* Tour happiness Will not 
bepnxnoted by marriage with Olean. When 
tbe novelty of poesession has passed away^ 
ht will grow weary of your charms, and 
pine lor a new face. Maonett, would you 
wisb to see your lover grow ioditferent to 
JOQ, and be supplanted by another in his at- 
JBCtioDs? No, no, my child, you would die 
of grief, and your soul join your father's, 
ckMbed in mourning ! And he would say, 
*T1ie man fbr whom I died did not redeem 
liii promise.'' 

^* I implored Maonett to fly with me from 
ker guardian, but she refused, saying: 

"'Idare not disobey one in whose wis- 
<iom my father trusted. The time may come 
wlten yoQ will love me less than now. It is 
belter to part with the sweet consciousuess 
it mjsoul that you love mc asyou can never 
love again, living apart, knoVing you are 
griering, than to watch your love gi-adually 
wmc* 

"'Then,' said I, sadly, * we will part now. 
Tdl me that you believe I love you.' 

"•I do! I do!* she exclaimed. *The 
tl^ht is nfe to me. I can exist for ages 
OB it, even though I should never behold 
yoaigtb!' 

•'*I kive you I I love you I ' I cried ; * and 
tlutyoQ may know no one ever supplanted 
you la my afiection, I will die now at your 
Mr 

**' Speaking thus, I plunged a dagger to 
nr tioart, and fell on her bosom in death. 
1W list hour oX life had no terror or suf- 
^^ to me, for my head was pillowed 
H&uut her bosom— her kisses were on my 



lipe, and her accent of passionate love was 
as heavenly music to my failing senses. 



^ * Then all was dark, vast and fterfbl,and 
I passed to a dreadful tribunal Earth has 
never heard the language In which it can be 
described, and a voice, at which my spirit 
quailed into nothingness, said to me : 

" ' Few mortals have possessed ihe gifts 
and powers that Heaven has bestowed on 
you. You were superhumanly endowed — 
capable of elevating the human race, and 
dating from your majority a new era of im- 
provement in the world. The attentioh of 
the hosts of Heaven was fixed upon your 
career — they mourned to see your gift* mis- 
applied, your talents wasted ; and the cry 
has frequently ascended to the throne of 
Justice, * He cumbers thcearth I Away with 
him I Let another take his placet' But 
Mercy interceded, saying : * Wait 1 wait 1 So 
yoDDg, so beautiful, so gifted I Oh, spare 
bim longer!' Even the life that was pro- 
longed beyond your merits you did not val- 
ue. GK>, now to your doom; through all 
ages expiate your crime In solitude, until 
time shall be no more. There is no place 
for you in the abode of the blest I ' 

** * When I again knew consciousness I 
was a stately tree, covered with a robe of 
evergreen. Years rolled on, and I stood the 
same, bitterly repenting my wickedness, and 
bewailing my separation irom Maonett. 

** ' A spring came, bringing to me the first 
sensation of pleasure I had experienced in 
my new stale, and a thought that Maonett 
was neai* thrilled my whole being. 

" ' Yes, she is here,' replied her voice, and 
in an instant my boughs were covered with 
snowy blooms. *My precious,' she mur- 
mured, ' I could not die when you left me^ 
and would not destroy my life even to fol- 
low you, for 1 feared and loved the One who 
had given me existence, and knew it was not 
bestowed for my own selfish aims. But sor- 
row for you darkened my life, and Qod in 
mercy took me to Himself, and when stand- 
ing before His Judgment Beat 1 implored 
to share your doom. 'It cannot be,' said 
the Judge. ' Thy home is with the blest 
but aa thou hast been taithfbl to duty, once 
a year thou nuiy'st visit him tliou lovest' I 
will come, my love, every spring.' 
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8ft>/Maoii«tt aomes to me once a yearia th« 
garments ahe wears amongst the angels. 
The perfrime aronncl me b her voice, telling 
bfai lore and the delights of the land of 
everlasting rest The days of Maonett*s 
pMsenoe with me pass like minutes. I nom- 
blr their diminution by the falling iQowers. 
When they begin to droop away I Iniow the 
time of ber departure draweth nigh. 8he, 
too, bewails the flying hours, and her sighs 
mingle with mine. When my love is gone 
my shining leaTes are ever whispering, 
' Maonett is gone,* and when winter passes 
away their unceasing melody is, * Maonett 
is coming.' '* 

''The tree ceased speaking,^ continued 
Mr. Trezevant ; ** and as the fragrance grew 
dense around me, I thought, Maonett is talk- 
ing with Glean, and listened to learn her 
language.'' 

*' ^hat did she say?" asked Maud. 

**I can tell it to but one," replied Mr. 
Trezeyant. 

*' Who is that one ? '* again inquired Maud. 

** She whom I shall love as Clean loved 
Maonett,'' returned Mr. Trezevant. 

"Enviable woman, to be wooed in the 
language of Heaven ! Mr. Trezevant, gift- 
ed with such eloquence, you will be irresist- 
iWe." 

** Poor Clean I " sighed Lillian, passing her 
arm around the magnolia tree, against which 
ahe leaned. " Scarcely three months must 
pass away before Maonett will again visit 
you. How fearful eternity must be when 
separated from the loved ! I wonder if that 
is' the Hades of which ministers preach. 
Some day I will pay a tribute of respect to 
Ikftionett's constancy." 

" In what way ? " inquired Maud. 

" My bridal shall be in the season when 
Maonett visits Clean." 

" Mr. Trezevant," spoke Maud, ** I am not 
yet sufflciently compensated for pleasing 
you, and demand a legend connected with 
my native Slate." 

*' Fortunately, Miss Verner, I can comply 
with your request, as I am familiar with the 
mountain scenery of Georgia, and remem- 
ber well many beautifiil places, wild and 
picturesque scenes that there enchanted me — 
particularly the Falls of Toccoa, a beautiful 
elfln stream that in one graceful bound o'cr- 
leaps a precipice of two hundred feet. 



" Bmbdfiomad in the primal forest aha^ 
And •ingiax gtily threuth the day and n\}^U 

DaahlDg the water into mjriad braids 
Of diamond spra^that sparldes down the height, 

And changes hne beneath the shiftins: light- 
Laughing awftj' the hours in childish mirth. 

And gently dallying with tb« ear and sight— 
Scarce calls thy roice an echo forth, 

Toccoa ! merriest waterfiill of all the earth." 

** Beneath the cliff wh^re the waters plunge 
is a place for dreamers. There a vision of 
its origin was granted me— whether in the 
spirit or out of the spirit I cannot teJl. It 
was as follows : 

PABT n. ^LIMFENB 0P TOOOOA, TBV BBAU- 
TTFTX. 

" Toccoa was an Indian maiden, an or- 
phan niece of a powerful chief. From ber 
childhood the tribe had regaled Toccos 
with interest and respect, for she was not 
only wonderfully b^utifUl, but wise and 
thoughtAil beyond her age. As a child, 
Toccoa was the embodiment of reckless gay- 
ety ; but as she grew to womanhood she be- 
came silent and melancholy, ceased to {oin m 
the sports of the Indian maidens, ever wan- 
dering away from them, and sitting alone oo 
some eminence, with hands clasped, ind 
deep despondency in her great black eyes, 
that ever seemed fixed upon a terribly fas- 
cinating object, from which it was impossi- 
ble to withdraw them ; and the aged of the 
tribe would say, ' Toccoa sees more than the 
wisest of us can see.* 

"*What do'st thou see, Toccoa?' her 
young companions would ask. 

" ' Ask me not; I cannot tell thee,' Toccoa 
would reply. 

"Then the maidens would say: *Thou 
wilt not tell us, Toccoa, because thou soest 
that which will make thee more beautiful 
than thy companions; and thou art only 
studying spells by whichthou wilt keep cap- 
tive the hearts C'f our young warriors.' 

** * I am proud of our young warriors,' re- 
turned the girl ; * but neither sedc or desu^ 
their love.' 

" ' Ah ! ' exclaimed the maidens, ' thou hast 
caught a glimpse of a warrior in the home 
ot the Great Spirit ; tliat is the reason thou 
carest not for our braves \ ' 

** * No, no, my Mends. I only love oor 
hunting grounds — their forest trees, om* 
mountain streams, the graves of our kindred, 
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«]id I tbink only of the greatiMBS of oar peo- 
ple.' 

" * But why art thou 80 sorrowful, Toccoa ? 
Bach thlDgs should make thee glad. Wouldst 
thou be a warrior, and fight for our homes?' 

***IwouldI Oh, I wonkl!* cried Toccoa; 
*aad DO harm should come to ray people 
onlj OTer my dead body. Oh ! would that 
I were % warrior, to lead our braves ! I 
would sweep our enemies from the earth ! 
None should live to threaten us ! ' 

"*Theo,' thought the Indian maidens, 
' Tocooa is ambitious. She has a warrior's 
iMartiD her bosom—she is impatient of oon- 
tnil, and desires to rule tlie tribe.* Thus they 
spoke to tlie ehicf 's wife, as she sat in the 
door of her wigwam, nursing the chief *s in* 

"The brow of the Indian mother grew 
dark and troubled ; she pressed the boy close 
to her bosom, and said to Toccoa : 

" * Wonldtt thou have our great chielk and 
thy young kinsman die, that thou miglist be 
head of our tribe, lead oar warriors to bat- 
tle, and preside over our councils?* 

** ' Wherefore dost tliou question me thus ? * 
asked the girl. 

***Thy companions say, Toccoa will nev- 
er be a wife to any of our braves, and she 
loves nothing belter than . our huntfng- 
grounds. Dost thoa not know, Toccoa, what 
a woman loves she desires to possess, and 
call it her own ? * 

" ' Good mother, my love is not like the 
Kiaiden's love for a warrior, or the woman's 
k>ve for ornament It is as the affection of 
the Great Spirit, who loves us l)ecanse we are 
His people. Thus do I love our huntin;; 
groQDds^becaase they belong to our tribe; our 
dead lie in tbem-*the blood of those heroes 
who wrested tliera from other tribes flows 
aroond them, a broad stream, across which 
our enemies cannot pass. Our groves, our 
mountain passes still echo with the war- 
whoop, the wedding song, and the wail for 
the dead of generations passed away, and in 
tbt skies above us ever flit their shadows — ' 

** • Tliou art deceitful, Toccoa 1 ' interrupt- 
ed the chief *8 wife. * A woman's thou|i^t8 
fat g(K)d go not beyond Iier wigwam.' 

"The squaw feared Toccoa, and said to 
the chief: * Toccoa has not a woman's heart 
in her breast She is ambitious, and desires 
to mle the tribe like Ihee. When a woman 



has no wigwam, no warrior, no ^lAKdf^ of 
her own, and thinks of the things fJf'wM^ 
tiaen think, she becomes dangerous^ and 4tf to 
be feared. Beware of Toocoa! She^MIUeek 
to do thee harm. Even now wheal ^^'flnd 
her atmldnigat kneeling, wttbaMt^lteifrftil 
eyes anA outstretched arms, gatiingv^ lit tbe 
pale moon, or see her lying pmstnit^' before 
the rising sun, as if drinking 'lb > ttv taiMte, 
she mliy be weaving spells bj^' "wttUh "thy 
strength will fail, thy arm gVow pbWisrleBl ; 
and before thon hast numberMfb«ll tH^da^t 
tbon wilt pass away, with )thy IbftrntAioh, 
from the hunting-grounds of thy R>Mflrth«fiB, 
and a weak woman will beiimuJK'df thy 
tribe!' "•■ ^r. If' I Mivf 

"The words of the sqoaw .tnMM'.the 
chief, and he called his wise mininWuiiKMI, 
to d^berate on the strange ' cosduot^^f 

Toccoa. Mil '1*. i.";u,i 

•* Toccoa was with her young^con4>aDfoiis 
by a mountain stream. Some dC tiDi .eUotd- 
eos were sporting in the waters] somiVMfVSMii- 
ingtiieir brows with flowers, 'oth«hi>>w«re 
braiding their long, black tresses «nd ' tHUi- 
ming them with crimson berries.' t ' Ta0€ibia 
sat on a high rock gazing In tl»4idtatt<c«,Ji%r 
hair was unbound, and flwet>^ arbtiml )0te 
girl like a garment of raven phimes. ' No 
flowers were on her brow, or berrlte'Oh "ttfer 
beantiibl arms. Every now and"tlito the 
merry maidens would call Uyher*— .1 

*'' Toccoa, thou art too be«iltinxlin(H 4o 
wear flowers. Come dowa^nd trim tliy 
neck and tresses with berries,; and'. 'gacekt 
thys^ia the water, irndthvir klHner^r 
again think of anything else but thy bea'iltf .' 

''While tlie maidens thus SfMce, a boy 
came shouting, *Toccoa>f ^oo^a! ><lflie 
lathers of the tribe are in- oouhcN^ ahd^o«[ll 
for thee.' '-w ■-•*> ■'"-^^ 

'* Her young companions 'IMie<l at.cNifdh 
other with startfed gaze, Mke a ^d^f IHgtft- 
ened fawns when they hear the hutitknatt' s 
horn, and followed Tocooa iat' a dMitajMei'As 
she walked with calm bnt monrnflll m^lo 
the assembly. . ■ .( . t'-.t-rr 

"" ' Tocooa,' said the fmaii ag«d ikttier ^f 
the tribe, * thon must tell os wQiy^thbii «rt 
diflBvent fitmi theraaideas; thrcamt$lini6BS ? 
Tell as why thou dost not Sircar 4owdrBi,'aiid 
deck thyself with berriesl^Wo'ihrfiiiKibw, 
for we suspect thee tof darltrMiitfffMrftil 

thOQgbtS.' ' H -, .. :;, .: .'..jq 
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" * Father/ replied Toccoa, * U ia because I 
can only think of the things tlie Qreat Spir- 
it shows me.* 

" * What are those things, daughter? * 

" * I most not tell thee/ 

** * If thou wilt not teli us, Toccoa, we will 
send thee far away into a strange laod, into 
a wilderness, and in death thou wilt not 
sleep with thy forefathers.' 

" ' Oh, fathers I * exclaimed Toccoa, * send 
me not from the land I so much love, for 
which I would graap the spear, string the 
bow, and exultingly count the scalps of our 
enemies ! ' 

*** Daughter thou must go, unless Ihou 
wilt tell ua why thy love is so great.* 

'j ^ Father, thou compel lest me to speak of 
that wliich I would lain hide ftom myself. 
Wo is me, that 1 can see more than tlie most 
aged of tlie tribe can betiold. I see coming 
over the wide waters, beyond the distant 
liills, great canoes, filled with beings whose 
fkces are white like snow. They number 
more than the spirit eyes that look out of 
the skies at night They land on our shore, 
they kill our deer and buffalo, they turn Uie 
course of our rivers, and desecrate the graves 
of our forefathers. Oh, father I does not tlie 
mother more dearly lore the child when she 
knows there is moored before her door the 
phantom bark that hear» our dead to the 
hunting-grounds of the Great Spirit, and it 
is waiting for I lie loved one she holds to her 
breast ? Yes, father, yes ; and this is why I 
love my countiy more than all our tribe — 
becMiuse I sec the evil that is coming upon 
us.' 

" The elders of the tribe then spoke softly 
among themselves, saying, *An Evil Eye 
hath looked on Toccoa, giving her power for 
harm. Our people say that she Is wise, and 
they revere tier; our young men say she is 
beautiful beyond all other Vomen, and tiiey 
worship her. Should Toccoa speak thus to 
them, they will hearken to what she says, 
and will think, wherefore shall we strive 
with other nations to enlarge and keep our 
htmting-gronnds, when a more powerflil 
people will come to take them away fVom 
us ? Then their spirits will grow sluggi^, 
their hearts will become heavy, their strength 
will fail, their courage will depart, and they 
Will becom^ as women. Tlieo will come to 
pass the things of which Toccoa speaks. It 



is for this purpose she has been bemitehed 
by our enemies. Toccoa must die ! ' The 
aged men said to the girl : 

" * Toccoa, then, must die for the good of 
our country.* 

"* Fathers of my tribe,' replied the maid- 
en, * I would die myriads of times to save 
my country ; but my death will not avert 
the doom of my people. I hear the stea<^ 
coming steye ot the show-faced people ; to- 
ward, onward they come, over our plains, 
by our rivers^ and up our mountains. I hear 
the mighty pines cnishing to the ground, and 
our lordly oaks groHUing beneath thesirukcs- 
of their great tomahawks, and you, my peo- 
pie, will surely flee before .them, into a dis- 
tant land. I alone will remain to keep 
watch where our coujicil fires have btimed,. 
and my spirit, that you have deemed un- 
womanly, will mingle with the race that 
shall displace ours, to kindle in their hcaits 
a love for my country. Ah ! and they will 
love it, fathers: as Toccoa loves it Their 
women w!U be fair and gentle in times of 
peace; but when the war-whoop rings 
around their wigwams the spirit of Toccoa 
will kindle in their hearts, and they will be- 
come as the hearts of warriors. They will 
place bows and arrows in the hands of th^r 
boys, and bid them fight for the land they 
have wrested from the red man.' 

"*Be still, Toccoa!* said the lathers. 
'This cannot be! There Is no nation so 
great as ours. Thou art laboring umler the 
spells of an Evil Eye, from which thou canst 
be reteased only in the Spirit Land, where 
those of our tribe who have gone before ns 
hunt milk-white deer across crystal hills, and 
drink the blood of our enemies in gourds 
made of the breath of flowers. We will send 
thee to Join our maidens there, who lire by 
streams blue as the sky, and who are crown- 
ed with vrreaths that shine like the foce of 
the Great Spirit ; and tlkou^vilt tell ourkios- 
men we are a great and powerfh) people, and 
our hunting-grounds cover the world.* 

** It went abroad through ^e tribe that an 
Evil Eye had looked upon Toccoa, and that 
the aged men had decreed she must die, or 
harm would befall their people ; and though 
grieved fbr the malden*s fata, they did not 
murmur, fbr they believtd that the lathers 
were wise men. 
^( They took Toocoa to a high mountain. 
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The midden stood on the edge ot a preci- 
pice, a line of warriors stood before lier, 
with their bows and arrows. They would 
have bound her eyes, that she might not see 
the death-missiles, but Toccoa waved them 
away, saying : 

" * I die for my country. Let me die like 
a warrior ! * 

" At a signal, the ^rrows of the warriors 
flew tnie to their aim, and quivered in the 
young girl's heart. She uttered no sound, 



but sprang into the air, and disappeared oyer 
the precipice. 

'* Long did the Indian maidens search for 
Toccoa's body, but it was never found ; but 
before two moons had rolled away, a clear, 
bright stream flowed to the edge of the rock, 
and fell over the precipice where Toccoa had 
been sacrificed, and the maidens of the tribe 
said: ' It is the spirit of our lost companion 
come to prove to us that she is happy,' and 
they called the cascade the Falls of Toccoa." 



Prom the London Society. 

OUE DINNERS 



THOUOHTfl ON POOD, AND FOOD FOR THOUGHT. 



What shall we eat?" Is a question of nat- 
trral and hiwibl Interest. But we find it a 
question which, though easy to ask, is, under 
constantly recurring circumstances, very 
dIfBcult to answer. For, when ** What shall 
We eat?" means, "What am I to ordef for 
oar little dintier-party next Thursday ? * it is 
a very grave question ; it fills many a house- 
keeper's mind with a praiseworthy anxiety, 
and depresses, even to despair, many a good, 
gtmtle, tender-hearted, endeavoaringsoul for 
wliose benefit our friendly sympathy flows 
forth m these encouraging pages. The ques- 
tion of fbod— chiefly represented by our dfn- 
B«v- is easy enough to meet when the ques- 
tion is thoroughly understood ; as ea^y as a 
riddle when the answer has been told, or 
fonnd out ; but food, as a matter of interest, 
must always Tank high among the questions 
that belong to social life. 

We are not going to say with a ^ell-belov- 
ed poet,* speaking merrily — 

" Alas t for that forgotten day, 
When chiralry was nourished ; 
When none bnt fHars learnt to pray. 
And ^Mt andbeMty tMriabW: *' 

hut we are going to say that, conslderinghow 
^Tig we have requtr(?d not merely food, but 
r>od dinners, it is a ycry strange thing that 
how to order a dinner should be still so much 
of a mystery. 



^Utekwotfh Prted. 



There are terms upon which beef and 
beauty may meet, much to the benefit both 
of our dinners and our flair divinitiea. The 
"Angel in the house," for instance, might 
preside over kitchen and larder, and not be 
Ih any way unfitted in consequence for pre- 
siding at the head of her table. 

No debate is necessary to prove this. It is 
acknowledged to be true. We see the truth 
conf^ed befbre omr eyes In fiMSts and figures 
equally stubborn. 

"Lady Harriet 8t Clair's Dainty Dlshea. 
Now ready, 8rd, or 4th, or 5th? edition." 
What does that mean ? It is evidence of a 
truth confessed that men want good dtnnera, 
and that women are to supply them. 

And that this view of " woman^s mission *• 
is met in a practical manner is plain enough ; 
(or the •* MAr^inis of Woroeater'a Century of 
Inrentlotts '* may lie and doee He on fbrgot- 
ten shelves, but a hundred ways of making 
aoup, and a hundred ways of dressing pota- 
toes are sold at all railway sUidont by thou- 
saiKia. 

This is very enccluraging, and pretty much 
as thing* ought to be ; but still we are met by 
a fact— that a cookery-book la not a dinner. 
With all the wtU to give » dlBoei^wlth a 
moderate notion of the eflbet of fire upon 
food, and pleasant friends sufficiently hnngry, 
there«tffl temaina in the mind of mrniy a wife 
a dread of a dUmer: a dread of one of the 
pleasiuiteBt reorefttieof that belongs to civil- 
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Ized life. It is quite a case for friendly inter- 
terence, and we volunteer to the rescue ac- 
cordingly 

Let us begin ab ovo, And this expression 
aboDo is peculiarly appropriate ; tor, tbougb 
most ladies, we believe, suppose these words 
to signity "from the beginning," because 
with the egg may be dated tlie commence- 
ment of life, yet Horace had no such thought 
when he used them. He was thinking of a 
dinner. 

It was the way of the Romans to have mu- 
sic at thirir banquets, and he says (First book 
of Satires, Satire iii.) : " There is this vice in 
all singers"-— the passage is so descriptive of 
the experienoe of oiu* own day that there 
shall be no apology for quoting, nor for trans- 
lating it — "that even among Iheir friends 
they can never bring their minds to sing if 
they are asked ; but if they are not asked they 
'can never leave off. That Sardinian Tigel- 
liiis had this view. Ccesar, who might have 
compelled him, if be asked him tor the sake 
of the iriendship of his tather, or his owni 
W^uld have obtained nothing— but if it had 
pleased him he would have recited lo Bac- 
che from the egg down to the apples." 

So the expression ab ovo bias come down to 
ns, signifying the beginning of dinner, as the 
apples showed the end of the banquet— as It 
does, we meLy say, now under the word deasert. 
So, beginning historically, not quite ab ovOy 
but a good way back, for Horace died shortly 
before the Christian era, we have dix^is 
that were entertainments, and very rec- 
ondite cookery. 

Macrobius, whodieSd in 415, tells us a good 
deal about Roman dinnersi, and they had sur- 
prising quantitijBS of fisli in .|hem. They be- 
gun with something which we are obUged> 
owing to the iK)verty of the language at our 
command, to oaU some little-sharpener-of-the- 
appetite^ an idea not unkuown to our own 
times. Then came flsh— poultry— fish 
again— swine's flesh, which, in some shape, 
seems to have been very popular; then shell- 
fish— oysters— hirds^froit, and bread from 
the country. 

Considering the years that have run their 
course idnce thete. details were written, wo 
may be surprised to find how very like our 
own dinners those f epasts of the fourth and 
flflh century were. 

We have had QurexoiUBg morsel, our fish, 



our oyster patties, our poultry, joint, lobster 
salad, scalloped oysters, game, fruit, and bis- 
cuits. A dinner has been an entertainment 
through all civilized times, among all civili- 
zed people, and why there should ever be any 
difficulty about it may iairly be made food 
for thought 

Dhmers in great houses used to be, even 
near to our own times, more magnificent 
things than they are now. There was a 
glory and a grandeur about them that belong- 
ed to the stateliness of the old times : but I 
don't say that the oooking was better. 

When the present writer was a little chUd 
there was a house in the north of Englaod — 
not a nobleman's — where the cook in a while 
apron and a white paper cap, whieb was 
GOBsidered tlie full dress of his order for that 
occasion, came in with the bottom dish ai 
the second course, and stood by the side of 
the master of the house till it was tasted. 
Of course it was & supreme efibrt, and a per- 
fect success. 

*' Sir," tlie venerable master would say, ** we 
congratulate you and ourselves on this efibrt 
of art It is excellent You will do us the 
pleasure of taking wine. 

On which the hero of the paper cap bow£d 
silently;; drank with his master and the 
guests; and with benignant snUles retired 
conscious of victory* 

In the same house» o^ such state occasions, 
the gamekeeper came into the dining-room, 
when the game appeared, dr^sea in a green 
velvet coat, and having a cap decorated with 
heron's foatliers in his hand. He made his 
bow, received hiscompliment,and went home 
to hi^ lodge with a bottle of wine. 

All this was very pleasant, and stately ; and 
such facts are worth i-ecording, because times 
are changed now. 

Our gr%ndn^(9ihers Uved lives much like 
our own, perhaps, but they were in less ter- 
ror about giving dinners. Why? Probably 
because they knew their work better than 
their granddaughters k^ow theirs. 

The heavy, eaepeoaive greal uUnn^s of 
those days made ^t impossible -for people of 
small means tp. give them. They were re* 
duced to teas and suppe|:s. Dizmers were at 
earlier hours, and the solid eating required 
extensive drinking. We are well out of those 
days. People in towns met at three o'clock, 
and dined. Three icounea— '' top^ bottom, 
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eornen, and sides.'^ It takjes awaj one'sap- 
p«tUe to think of it Then, what cotUd be 
done to kill time till nigkt? They drank— 
eren acyourned to a tavem to drink— and 
were« as to length of days^ none Uie worse 
for it ! which strikes one as not leas than oiar- 
yeUone, and we see at a glance tbat4imesare 
obaoged indeed. Who has time to dine at 
three o'clock now? He may lunch at two 
o'clock; hot to, be ready for dinner means 
that the day's work is done, and that the 
weary man wants his body nonrished, and 
his mind reft'eshed ; so not only has theh<mr 
of dinner change bat the dinner itself has 
nndergone such changes as the hard work— 
hard head-work— of the present di^ requires. 

Mind and body xequire more entertain- 
ment in their food than was needed former* 
If. The difference between the old maga- 
sine and the periodical^pf tbe present day, 
and the difference between the many courses 
and the strong wines pushed ronnd on the 
bare mahogany table, tell our story. 

Life is carried on at high-pressure aypeed— 
we are all going by laffpande wteue^ on Time's 
great nulway ; when the eyeniog comes we 
shut out the day's anxiety and thought; we 
look for our entertainment Pretty little din- 
ners, bright rooms, a pleasant easy chair, 
and—" London Society," if you please, re- 
fresh us both mentally and bodily; these 
things, with tbe welcome sight of our trim- 
ly^dressed little housekeepera— such as all 
our womenkind ouglit to be— produce the 
contentment that leads to thankful rest, and 
a readiness for work on the coming day. 

We shall not reproduce here any of the in- 
formation offered to our readers in a former 
paper; * but we mu^ assure our friends that 
adibneris not a thing tobe^eyolyed out 
of our own mental consciousness." Our la- 
dy iioQsekeeper must know that cooking is 
kitchen chemistiy ; and she must be herself 
sufficiently mistress of tbe science to oorrect 
and eocoorage the cook. It is absolutely 
necessary that the mistress and the naaid 
thonldbe oa.good terms. Their interests 
in the matter oi dinners must be felt to be 
me. So aiwi^ haye mercy on your cook> 
and neytf disgrace her. Good cooks haye 
quick feelings — this assertion is made seri- 
ously. A good ithwtmtion was afforded 



•"Common Sense of Good Dinners."— .^ontf on 
*e«e%, Not., 1886, 



same years Mnce, at Oxford, in the person of 
the cook of Oriel CoUcKe. He had be^i a 
soldier in his youth. The story is that, on 
some occasion, a dish was found fault with 
at the high table, and, with a message of dis- 
approyal, s^t down to hhn. Oyerwhelmed 
by the sight, he exclaimed, with genuine 
emotion, " Would that 1 had died on the 
plains of Marengo ! " 

It need not be said that he was an admira- 
ble cook, whose name is kept with the mem- 
ory of his dishes. 

But the best adyice we can giye our hujy 
hocMekeeper \b not to be arnbiUom. Wisdom 
walks slowly. The man who is earning his 
three or foiur hundred a year, if he has a wine 
wile, nxay giye as good a dinner as a royal 
duke. It will not be as large a dinner, ot 
senred on gold, or eaten off Seyres china; 
but gold, silyer, china, glass. Jewelled spoons, 
and crystal goblets are not eatables, and in 
such things there must be no riyalry ; for an^ 
bition is a worse impediment than ignorance 
in the way to good dinners. 

Water souche, for instance, is a yery ele- 
gant dish, and not a yery easy one to send 
to table properly. It comes up, perhaps, as 
the first thing in a little dinner, of an alarm- 
ing grey color, as if the soot had fallen into 
it; the fish is slippery ; the bread and butter 
you eat with it has been cut with an onion- 
ey knife. What deqiM^r ! You would hay^ 
liked tbe fish out of water so much the best ; 
a iHece of a good, honest sole, fried. But the 
lady was ambitious. An accident would 
haye beefi nothing, for human nature is lia- 
ble to accidents; but a mistake of t)iat s(^ 
is a crima. 8o, whatever you order for din- 
ner, beaure that it can be done ; be sure also 
that you know what it ought to be, and that 
you are a judge of whather it be done or not 
In a clean kitcbwi, with a small stoye, or 
kitchen-range, and a neat-handed seryant girl, 
there iasoaroely any dish known that ^can- 
not, with care and a little practice, be pro- 
duoedtopedeoticoi. Then you must enforce 
on your senrant this feet'— that eyery new 
dish she can make perfectly well is an addi^ 
ticn to her yalve, and a^tep on in Hfe; after 
this, to keep her hand.inasAcient practice is 
to do her permanent benefit 

A« to neat, cultiyated cooking being an ex- 
tmyagance, that is quite an old-fashioned 
i9iati^ Varied ia thagreat, heayy dinnen 
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of former dajrs was no doubt costly. Bat the 
modern yarleties, which so much depend on 
tiie skill of the cook, and the arranging mind 
of the housekeeper, are economical. The 
cook knows hovo to do the pretty entree or 
entremet^ the lady housekeeper knows when 
they can appear without any extra expendi- 
ture. Knowledge produces many a little el- 
egancy out of materials that ignorance would 
throw away ; so, to take the most extreme 
case, the itadte among the really poor lab- 
orers, and the utterly ignorant, is known to 
he enormous. 

But, among educated people like ourselves, 
our dinned are intended to be recreations, 
and such they ought to be. Indeed, as re- 
creations they are of inestimable value. The 
delightful contrast they oflfer to the labor 
of the day ; the pleasant innocent triumph 
which they afford, and in which perhaps a 
friend partakes ; the holiday air of the din- 
ing-room — no longer, now, clad rigorously 
m the red flock paper, for which let us make 
a passing thanksgiving ; no longer inhabited 
by the indescribable scent of the mysteries of 
sideboard cupboards, but bright with cleanly 
glass, and gay with fruit and flowers ; all this 
gives a real refreshment to the brain, and 
positively invigorates the creature. Actual- 
ly, it raises the pulse to a healthy state, and 
enables the work of digestion to go on prop- 
erly. The mind is medicined and the man is 
fed. 

We are told on the highest an^ority that 
a woman's work is to guide the house. We 
wonder sometimes if women have ever— ever 
•ince ifee world began— properly measured 
the extent of that power which, from this, 
their right place, they wield. To be really 
like our mother Eve, "wisest, virtuouseet, 
diflcreetest, best," in the eyes of the bread- 
winner, is something worth thinking about, 
and it produces a lai^e measure of personal 
happiness. But now that we have our fkces 
towards summer, there are new flelds open 
for woman's success in her own pecnllar 
world, and the success of a cold dinner or 
collation is quite as great and as stimulating 
as that wrought out under the beautifying 
influences of damask cartahis and lamp- 
light 

In sninmer and spring we give ourselves 
holidays, and eollect our friends fbr out-doiM' 
enjoyment. Out^door parties are delightfid 



things ; but we must confine ourselves with- 
in the limits of our subject, and consider only 
those recreations that are attended by a coM 
collation, eaten in a dining-room ; not there- 
fore, flower-^hows and plc-nics, but garden 
parties and croquet 

Now,'lt is of the nature of these dinners 
that they should be cold ; and such a dinner 
may be partaken of by a large numbor of 
people, for there is no necessity for all to sit 
down at one time— nor, indeed, for anybody 
to sit down at all. 

"Collations should be made un of tilings 
easily helped. There should, in fact, be no 
carving. Everything is on the table at one 
time— meat, sweets, fruit— evetything but 
ices, if ices you are going to have. Further; 
no collation is perfect without an auxlliaty 
table in a convenient and accessible comer, 
at which some gentl^ victim, pinned into the 
angle of the wall, shall give out tea. There 
ought to be very little waiting of servants ; 
as little as possible. 

In fact, tbe persons principally addressed 
while making these remarks on dinners are 
those whose education and requirements fit 
them to appreciate good cooking and home 
comfort, but who are not at the haad of larg^ 
establishments. 

All meat dishes in these entertainments 
should be either sandwiches, which can be 
eaten in the liand, or mincemeat, in balls, 
which can be eaten with a fork only, and 
which, being made with well-boiled rice in- 
stead of suet, are excellent cold. Tliere may 
be meat served in slices, an^ salad. 

Everything, both in dinners and collations, 
must be ordered for the comfort of the gu^ts ; 
therefore, as there can be no bill of fare, the 
name of the preparation must be neatly writ- 
ten, and pasted on to the edge of the dish. 
No one then who has been ordered to eachew 
veal will be found in the disagreeable predic- 
ament of having commenced on a sandwich 
of that meat whidi bad been mistaken ibr 
chicken. This way of answering the invari- 
able Interior wish— "What, I wonder, w that 
sandwich made of? "—gives a satlsfkction so 
great as to be almost amtising. In fact, it Is 
a real act of hospYtality, and tiiat always an- 
swers. 

All the pnddtogs should be IHtle puddings ; 
even the rice tmperidle i^onld be made in 
many very little moulds ; the tarts most t>e 
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tertlets ; the custards most be in little caps, 
and the jellies in glasses. The true theory 
of a collation is that people may eat standing, 
hold their food in their hands, and walk abont 
if they please. 

If you have apples, they must hare been 
boUed with sugar, lemon juice, and lemon 
peel, and turned out of small tea-cups ; a 
most delicious and refVeshiDg preparation, 
by-the-by, particularly if iced. Andf your 
oranges, which are the most impossible things 
in the world to eat under any circumstances 
of diflSculty, most be prepared on purpose 
for the ooAfiion, 

This is the way : Tou cut a hole in your 
orange as big as a four-penny piece where the 
stem grew. With a scoop you carefhlly take 
out all the inside, not touching the rind more 
than you can help. Put all the oranges on a 
dish witii the holes upwards. Having made 
a highly flavored orange jelly, strain it, and 
fill all the skins of the fruit. When cold, 
cut the oranges in quarters, and so serve 
tiiem. This is the only respectable way of 
serving oranges at collation. 

You must also be introduced in this pa- 
.pcr to croquet eggs, which are not egg^ at all, 
but are very p6^ular among croquet-players. 

You have ready and good tdane manges or 
a lemon cream ; you have some oval patty- 
pans. Into each of these patty-pans you 
put a round ball, like a small croquet ball, 
of wood, which has been bored, and has had 
the bored part filled up with lead to Iceop it 
steady. All the patty-pans being accommo-^ 
dated with balls, you have the lemon cream 
poured in. When it is cold you take out 
the balls, and pour into the spaces they have 
Blade a strong colored jelly made of cura- 
coa ; when turned out, the appearance of a 
poached egg is presented to the croquet 
player, and exhausted nature may be fencl- 
IhUy reinforced by it 

We ask forgiveness for these revelations. 

You perceive that there are more arts than 
the art of cooking to be put in force when 
you are giving one of these out-door enter- 
tainments—the art of pleasing— the art of 
taking care of your fHends. 

When young people disperse sAer such a 
party, with no muslin dress toim out pf the 
belt by the Ifeet of confused footmen, diart- 
Ing hither and thither in the praisewoithy 
disposition to wait on every one at once, hot 



with exertion and anguished by failure— 
when no orange juice has destroyed the 
fairness of the Cluny lace, nor champagne 
taken the color out of the Japan silk— no 
juice from a raspberry tart made the wearer 
of the white alpaca wretched — then the col- 
lation, depend on it, has been, as to waiting 
and serving of food, a success. 

In these parties the servante' business is 
to be perpetually putting clean things in the 
place of dirty ones, and seeing that exhaust- 
ed dishes are immediately replenished. The 
waiting at a collation has nothing to^o with 
wailing at dinner. 

When people enter the room where the 
cold collation is spread, the first impression 
ought to call up thoughts of fairyland. 

It has to stand the trial of sunlight, which 
is a serious ordeal. Take my advice, and do 
not be anxious to exhibit your silver. It is 
almost ugly by daylight Keep to glass, 
which, tor the purpose of a cold, daylight 
repast, is far prettier. I would say always 
prefer beauty to display. The colored china 
shell-dishes, ornamented with red coral and 
seaweed, are very pretty by daylight, and by 
lamplight of doubtful loveliness; but pink 
glass is always pretty, and alternate dishes 
of pink and of white glass have an excel- 
lent effect A good deal of thought may be 
well bestowed on the things to go into each, 
and on the quantity and color of the flow- 
ers that are to be used. 

Large growing plants, if in luxurious 
flower, and Utile fruit trees from an orchard 
house, look very well down the middle of a 
long table at collation ; and if btscnits ef 
many sorts are put down the table on each 
side at regular distances, in small saucer- 
shaped glass dishes, which are placed in 
other glass dishes a size larser, and the space 
between filled closely with flowere of one 
sort, the effect of such colored fklry rings all 
down the table is very good. These rings 
might be alternately pink rose-buds and the 
large blue forget-me-not 

I cannot close this papw without saying 
that even a lady*s garden ought (in her secret 
heart) to have reference to her dinner-table. 
I hope all who can are putting in the seeds 
of the ice-plant, for it is undoubtedly the pret- 
tiest summer gamiah for fhiitand sweet things 
that we have. It grows well out of doors, 
planted in flae rich soil, in Jane or July. 
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THE AUTHOR OF "MARY MURDOCH'S HUSBAND." 

BY IDA KAYMOND. 

'* What sort of tale, fdondd, ahall I tell to you f 
Dame Venna, panting on her bed of flowort. 
Or Bacchus, parple-moathed, astride his tan ! ''"— Smith. 

** Her Tolce hath ^ntle sweetnets, borrowed 

From soft tide<lUping8 on the pebbly aand : 
*Tl8 like the brooding doves in Junlpera ; 

White as a shell of ocean is her band. 
Wherein, like ocean-sound, the pink blood stirs I 

Her hair excels the fhiltage of the beoch, 
Wherein the son rane liquid, gleam on gleam."'~i2ofr7 Buehctnan, 



Every morning when we sat down to 
breakfast about nine o'clock, in the well-fur- 
nished and pleasant dining-room of the 
Parker House, 1 noticed, seated opposite to 
us, a quiet little woman — a little woman 
who favored exceedinglj the picture I have 
seen of the authoress of "Shirley** and 
**Jane Eyre.'* 

Our neighbor was of medium height, and 
I noted immediately that she was very un- 
assuming in her deportment, and appeared 
to l)e fond of sober hues, tor her dress was 

of a grave color. Her eyes Robert 

Buchanan sang of eyes like unto hers, when 
he bade Polypheme discourse of Galatea's 
orbs: 

" their sweet fire la 

Wondrous and various as the bow 

Drawn over rainy ledges dripping low 

By many colored Iris, 

Prom whose bright end plunged the dark waters 

under. 
Woven with the tapestries of her sea cave. 
And dying hue by hue on the green wave, 
They may have drunk a portion of their wonder. 
But, oh 1 what tongue can tell 
Their glory Inexpressible t 
You seem to see the music of the ocean. 
Folded within them, as within a shell. 
And gently stirring with a violet motion, 
Until it drops unto the lips, and there 
Flutters in i>erfhmed accents on the air ; 
Nor this alone : the^ change as the sea changes. 
In hues aa various as the rlng-dove*s dyes.*' 

Never before in my life »o desired I to be- 
come acquainted with any one as with this 
quiet young lady. I say young lady, for she 
seemed one of those persons who seem 
sever to grow agedi Julius, my hnsband, 
was also attracted by the stranger lady. 
(188) 



The first morning we l>reakfasted at \hs 
Parker — having arrived in Boston from Ni- 
agara Falls the day before— wh^ we en- 
tered the dining-room, site was sipping her 
coffee and eating daintily of broiled madc- 
erel and toast. She was joined, ore she com- 
pleted her meal, by two gentlemen, who ap- 
peared to be very particular friends. One, 
I thought, was her brother; and as the other 
j one made some remark about the indisposi- 
tion of his wife, 1 knew thai>he was not her 
husband. The gentleman I imagined to be 
her brother remarked : 

"Sis, here, cannot wait tor me in the 
morning. She is up at five and walking ail 
around tlie city, and l>ack here to breaktast 
frequently before I make my appearance." 

" How do you manage to find your way 
in this crooked street cityf^' the manied 
gentleman asked. 

" 1 do not wander very far," she replied in 
a gentle, not unmusical voice, smiling, 
thereby displayiug beautiful teeth. "Sel- 
dom farther than the Common, where I en- 
joy loitering very much," 

"But do you like Boston?" he asked, 
looking at her quizzimrly. 

" Boston I like very well. You know I 
do not come in contact with Boston peo|^ 
and Boston iir^n^." 

" To like Boston is treason from Southen 
lips, -ma beUe/*' the brother estclaimed. 

I felt ashamed of myself for watching and 
listening so intently to my neighbors; and. 
our breakfast appearing, I turned my atten- 
tion to Parker's excellent ^i9in4 and real^ 
good cofiee. During the seven days we 
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spent in the city of the " Hub^ at the tint 
meal of the day, the sober clad yonfig lady 
of thirty odd years was always seated at the 
opposite table to ours, and, I thought, 
seemed to smile at us od our entrance — and 
no nearer did our acquaintance become. 

We were to go to New York from Bos- 
ton» and from there homeward. We chose 
to go by the Bristol line of steamers as the 
pleaBantest mode of conveyance. On the 
train from Boston to Bristol— where the 
steamers land, and which is distant some 
flity odd nules from the f rst named R— the 
first person I observed was the sober young 
lady, alone as usual. She noticed me also, 
tnd came and took the seat beside me, say- 
ing: 

" We have seen each other so regularly 
for a week, that we ought to be acquainted. 

My name is A ,*' and she mentioned the 

name of one of the most talented and best 
known of Boutnem writers. 

I introduoed myself to her. 

"I presume that my brother has been un- 
expectedly detained, and will come down 
on the last train, and I throw myself upon 
your charity until his arrival." 

Julius and I found our companion most 
entertaining. She related incidents of her 
sojourn in Boston, and spoke of her home- 
life— nothing private, for the inner sanctu- 
try of home was sacred to her. She spoke 
of how she loved to ramble, prefisrring the 
ootmtry to the city. How, when at home, 
mn^ of her time was passed beneath the 
skies, and she was acquainted with every 
portion of tne country, etery valley, hill 
sad brook. It seemed to me that she wss 
ss well acquainted with the "foathered 
tribe" as one J. J. Audubon could l>e. 
And flovers were a passion and delight to 
her. She never boasted, but was as delight- 
fol a companion as I imagined. 

I was astonished at the magnificence of 
the ** Providence,'' the aieamer that was to 
ctrry us to the Mctr<ypoHs. We were io- 
formed that this boat cost one and a qnar- 
tar million of dollars. My companion ad- 
mired everything with me, but was but- 
piMdal nothing. 

After Buppw was over, I remarked to htr 
that her brother had not arrived. 

**Oyea; he is on board,** ehe answered 
qaletly. 



At New York we parted. She went on 
l>oard a steamship to sail immediately for 
the South. 

When seated in onr room at the hotel that 
afternoon, Julius told me what I had not 
dreamed — what he learned from the " mar- 
ried gentleman*' who breakfasted with the 
** author of Mary Murdoch's Husband," at 
the Parker House. 

Julius met the gentleman on the boat 
when she and I were in the saloon. She 
was gazing toward the passage way— 1 with 
my back toward it He was superintend- 
ing the carrying of a body to the lower 
cabin. Upon close inspection, Julius recog^ 
nized in the body her brother, " dead drunk," 
and she saw him without giving any sign. 
When the gentleman returned, after seeing 
that the intoxicated man was in bed, and 
was quietly smoking his cii^i^, Julius ap- 
proached him and desired a light for his', 
cigar, notwithstanding a gas-burner, for the 
sole purpose of a dgar-lighter, was not ten 
paces distant, for that boat was lighted up 
throughout with gas. The gentlem'Ui, al- 
though apparently surprised at the request, 
offered his cigar. 

" I was very much surprised, sir— much 
more surprised than you can be at my ask- 
ing you for fire when a lighted taper bangs 
so near— at seeing Miss — 's brother come 
on board as he did." 

The gentleman seemed alone and • lonely, 
and commenced conversing with Julius, and 
discovered that their fathers had been very 
old friends, and the sons became intimate 
and talkative. In the course of the eve- 
ning, a bit of history of Miss was re- 
lated 

It does not matter to ui ooncemiag the 
parents of the ** author of Mary Murdoch's 
Husband," and how they had lived unhap- 
pily together fbr several years before they 

died, leaving the two children, Miss 

and her brother, she being five years the 
senior. After the mother's death, they lived 
with a maiden aunt, for the giri was only 
fourteen. " Soar— a pet name of her fkth- 
er's for her"— the gentleman said, *♦! have 
known since sha was a small child. We 
weree*enmoet reared together* I always 
liked her exceedingly. She waa a very 
bright girl ; and when we went to school to- 
gether, she freqnenUy did my exerdses foi 
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me while I played marbles. The bouse 
where her aant resided was a very lonely 
one, and Miss Meg kept Soar within doors, 
bnt Richard would manage to escape, and 
go play with the boys, and she had to un- 
dergo a scolding every time Richard's es- 
cape from durance was discovered. 

" Poor girl I she must have had a * terrible 
girlhood.' Aunt Meg did not believe in 
books, considering reading a mere waste of 
time, and ordered Soar not to road. As Soar 
and Richard had a small fortune left them 
by their parents, Aunt Meg, who had the 
very ftmny notion that to work, even to 
tew, was ignoble, she did not use the ueedle 
herself, nor would she allow her niece thus 
to employ her time. 

*' Now, what a terrible time must her girl- 
hood have been I Luckily, or unluckily, 
as you may determine, Miss Meg folded her 
.hands upon her breast and said, * Adsum,' 
and Soar and Richard were without a pro- 
tector. An elderly gentleman, who was 
administrator of the estate of Soar's tatlier, 
came from the city to see into the matter, he 
said, and carry his fi-iend's babes to his 
home. He found Mhe babes ' rather laiii:e, 
but, to my grief; Soar and Richard went to 
the city to reside. 

*' Several years elapsed ere I again met 
them. One autumn day, as I wandered 
past the old house formerly occupied by 
Miss Meg, I noted that the bouse had been 
newly painted, and the windows and doors 
were thrown wide open, as if the house was 
being aired, pref>aratory to being occupied. 
I opened the little gate, which had not been 
repaired and creaked on its hinges, and went 
to the house for a personal look. To my 
durprise, a young lady stood in the hall, at- 
tired in a dress of a delicious blue color. 

** A single septayr 
Played with her treasct and drew more and more 
Her Yeil across her bo«om. 

Long I stay 
Contemplating that flice so beantiftil. 
That rosy month, that cheek dimpled with smiles. 
That neck bat half concealed, whiter than snow.'* 

** While I stood enchanted with the beau- 
tifhl picture, she turned and saw me, and 
knew me. She spoke to me by name— it 
was my old nickname— and smiled, that 1 
did not recognize her before she spoke to 
me, and said that she was glad that I was 
oae of the first to welcome her home. 



" * Home 1 ' I said, surprised. *Have yoo 
really returned here to live?' 

" * Yes,' she replied, a Httle sadly, I thought 

"* Still Soar,' I muttered to myself as I 
wenaed my way homeward that evening. 
' Still kind, true-hearted Soar that nothing 
can change.* 

'* Duruig the years she bad been absent 
fVom her childhood's home, boar had been 
highly educated, and accomplished much 
more than any ordinary girl would, for she 
loved books for their own sake. She wai 
now a fine linguist, and I was not long in 
discovering that she knew more Greek tlian 
I ever anticipated learning, and was better 
acquainted with Hebrew than I was with 
Latin. 

"I scanned her lovely &ce, so fUll of 
f^h vitality, eagerly, and asked her * if she 
had finished studying.' 

* ' Finished, Robert ! ' she replied, a beau- 
tiful flush of crimson sweeping over her 
face. * Nothing is finished, and I have 
hardly begun. ' " 

He was now silent for a fbw moments, as 
if painfbl memories were aroused. 

" I had asked her where her brother was, 
almost the first inquiry I made, and I recol- 
lected, as I mused, when' homeward IxHind, 
that she had not answered my query, and I 
had neglected to repeat it. You, sir, who 
have read the books that have given her a 
fiamous name wherever the English language 
is spoken, may think her an industrious 
writer, but you do not imagine how ener- 
getic a woman she is, and how tender and 
sympathetic she is. There are not maay of 
her sex possessing such a heart ae beats 
,within the breast of Soar. While engaged 
in writing that most glorious book, which to 
read is to make one feel * glorified' and 'up 
and doing for the benefit of bis fellow-man ' 
—while engaged in transcribing to paper the 
most interesting portions of the book, a ser- 
vant entered her apartment wringing her 
hands and erying, blubberod out something 
about * while she was busy her child had 
fallen in the fire and burned itseUl' Soar 
dropped her MSS. and went to the child, 
whose mother, while sleeping, had dropped 
it in titte fire, and nursed and tended the babe 
all night, and, indeed, until it died. 

'* But we do not question Uer goodness of 
heart 
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"Altera few days Richard appeared sud- 
dentj in the house, as wild and liable to get 
into scrapes as ever. I noticed his failing, 
and increasing fondness for the ' cop that 
hiebriates,* and hoped his sister was una- 
ware of her brother's failing. One eyening 
I found him in a ditch, near to bis home, 
beastly drunk. The air was cool; it was in 
December, and there was every prospect of 
a snow-storm. I hated to carry the dnmk- 
ard to the house, so that his sister would see 
hio), and yet I did not see how I could do 
otherwise. While tlius cogitating, a clear 
Toice aroused me. Ah I well knew I that 
voice. 

" ' Robert, is that Richard ? Shall I assist 
you?' 

**Idid not require assistance, for I was 
rery strong in my youth, and I told her so, 
bat she would come to aid me. 

^ Afler the senseless form had been placed 
opoB a bed, she came to me into the hall, 
and, placing her bands on my arms~-ahl 
how those little hands thrilled me I — said, 
with much emotion for her, generally so 
staid and quiet: 

"* Robert, my friend, I thank you. You 
would hare spared me the sight of my 
brother. Ah 1 friend, it is a burden I have 
borne for four years, and one I expect long 
to bear. The evening of my return, you 
asked for Richard, and I did not answer you. 
He was then as he is now,' 

** Hy dear sir, it wonld be a long and pain- 



ful story to tell of what she suffered with 
her brother for years. He was a man who 
could never say *no,' and found it impossi* 
ble to stop drinkbg and making a beast of 
himself Soar alone has any influence over 
him ; and yet, wiien out of sight, her influ- 
ence counts for naught I loved her, and I 
told her so, and she told me that she would 
never marry. For six yoirs I was ever near 
her, aiding her whenever it was possible. 
One evening Richard was suffering more 
than usual frx>m deiirwm trem&ru. She said 
to me: 

•t "* Robert, you know that I am a very 
Arm little wonoan, and do what I say. Ton 
observe this brown dress that I wear? From 
this time I will never wear any but grave 
colors, and shall never many, not even it 
Richard was to leave me. You are my 
friend, but I cannot liave you moping about 
me ; and unless you bring a wife with you, 
cannot see m^ any more.* 

"And I married a giri of my mother's 
choice. 

" Nearly fllteen years have passed slnc^ 
Soar has given up the world for her broth- 
er's sake. She would not have come East 
this summer, although her publisner wanted 
her, but I urged her, tellhig her the change 
must prove beneficial to Richard." 

"I shall re-read * Mary Murdoch's Hue- 
band,* knowing how noble and ^true a wo- 
man the authoress is," I said, when Jnttos 
concluded. • 



THE ROSE OF SHARON, 

BY JAMES MAURICE THOMPSON. 



Boaaowumbeilde thU tlngglah tam Ibrerer 

Pile, pMtioDate, tapphic bloom, 
Httt thoa 0ome memoriM of a mighty rlTer— 

Memories of glow and gloom— 
Menoriet, I ask, of tome fkr-roUIng river 

or Bat^loaian story— 

Of hup, and song, and glory t 

Wtrt thoa once red upon the plain of Sharon f 

IMd prlncee bend to thee 
While waaderiaf^ winds shook thy fkb perftnaa Ihr an 

The wsTos of Galilter 
Blditpste when Aerce Benhsdad rolled his war on 

With flr« from sea to sea ? 



OhI further back, in some dim sge of story, 

Bid Hebrew harpers harp to thee 
Of what had been of Immemorial glory, 

And ef some wonders yet to be t 
Woold I had been a Hebrew harper hoafy, 

And tbon hadet bloomed for me \ 

Tfayspleador paled, and paled thalhme ofShasoa; 

Red is tiut princely i^n 
With prccloos blood, and sll iU fields are barren 

Of any golden grain. 
And, pale and passionate, thoa bloomeet ihr on 
' A sloggish pool of pain. 
Wailing, la bope, tin Time shall roU bis car oa 

And flash thee red again. 
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It m not the purpose of the writer of this 
sketch to rerire unpleasant memories, nor 
to assert that, under the circumstances with 
which we are surrounded, negro slayery tit 
thii tme would be either just, right or prop- 
^er. But as the termination of the late civil 
war resulted in the emancipation of oup 
slaves, there are many who seem to think 
that the fact they once possessed them casts 
a shadow upon their reputation ; and hence, 
they are ready to accept, as to some extent 
merited, the abuse and calumny which have 
heretofore been heaped upon them by fanat- 
ical enemies ; and in order to atone for their 
supposed error, or rather cringe, are willim? 
to inflict upon themselves and country a 
punishment that will be utterly ruinous to 
Ix^h races, and that will brand their names 
forever with intamy and disgrace. There 
was little in Seatbem slavery, as a system, 
of which we need be ashamed : indeed, we 
hold that if the owaer was a kind and hu-' 
mane master, it is matter of credit, rather 
than disgrace, to their character. 

It is, therefore, the purpose of the writer 
to endeavor to doBonstrate this proposition 
by showing : 

1. That slavery has been universal; and 
this being shown, it follows that if there be 
guilt in holding slaves, our crime is not 
greater than that of the most enlightened 
nations which have ever existed, to st^ 
nothing of the uncivilized and half civil- 
ized portions of the world. And while we 
do not hold that ** two wrongs will make a 
right," yet, we do assert that where all are 
guilty alike, one should not accuse another. 

9. That slaveiy was forced upon the 
South contrary to her wishes, and, tliere^ 
fore, she is not responsible for it; and, 

8. That ^through the iostrnmentaUty of 
slavery, the negro in the South has been ad- 
vanced to a higher state of civilization than 
he has ever heretofora possessed in any age 
or country. 

Shiv«ry is old as hfst^ry ; It dales baok to 

within a short period Of the dehige. One of 

(192) 



I the few human creatures who escaped that 
I universal destruction became a ''servant of 
sOTvants" unto his brethren.* From the 
manner in which the curse was pronoimced, 
the fiuniliar way in which Noah spoke of 
slavery, it would not be an unreasonable 
coojeeture to suppose it had existed anterior 
to the flood. We also find that Abraham 
had his manservants and maid^servantB, 
bom in his own household and bought with 
his own money. And while slavery in the 
patriarchal ages was undoubtedly of a mild 
form, yet the owner had, and at times exer- 
cised, entire control over his servants. Thus 
we find that Abraham armed his trained 
servants and led Uicm to battle. So, too, we 
learn that Sarah was a hiytl mistress to Ha- 
gar, in consequence of which she (Hagar) 
became a fagitive, and returned only by 
comtmand of the angel. Job was the owner 
of many servants or slaves, (for the original 
may as properly be rendered "slave" a8 8e^ 
vant) The slofx trade also existed in those 
ancient times, for we leara that Joseph was 
sold by his bcethren to Midianitish mer- 
chants, and by them sold into Egypt. Fronl 
the maimer in whkh this traosaotiou is re- 
lated by the sacred historian, it is almost 
certain that the sale and transfer of ** a man 
and brother ** was then of very common oc- 
currence. So, too, we find the transfer of 
servants ftom parent to child existing at a 
very early day, as we learn that Rebecca, 
upon her marriage wi^i Isaac, carried her 
" damsels "with her. 

In evttry organlaed soe&ety ^ere are al* 
ways menial duties and services, and these 
are generally performed by an inferior class. 
They are unfitted by nature to fill a higher 
position in the community. It is, therefore, 
natural that it should necessarily tall to their 
lot to carry out and execute the plans of 
those who are wiser. This inferior class 
haa goMTaUy been ^ve* PufiSemloxf ihiiOcfl 
slavery arose naturally in the infkncy of so- 
ciety by reason of the occupation of this 
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The poor azkd least intelligent ap- 
plied to the wealthy tot employment, and 
this daes, tn rettmi for tbeee eerviceB, Air- 
nkbed the employee with food and cloth- 
ing, there being no sach thing as currency 
in the firat stages of society. When the 
fgj^fiioyet remoyed-*which, in the early 
ages of the w<^ld, was frequent— the em- 
ployee, together with his fimily, removed 
with him, and this custom, by many yean* 
pnetioe, and in some instances, perhaps, by 
ocnAnct, gradually ripened into slayery. 

Among the Jews there were two sorts of 
ibTBS, the Hebrew and the ** stranger," or 
heathen. The slayery of the Hebrew ex- 
pired on, the seyenth year, unless he *' shall 
plainly say, I loye ray master, my wife, and 
my children: I will not go out free: then 
his master shall bring him unto the Judges : 
beslttU also biing him to tlie door, or unto 
tltt door-post ; and his master shall bore his 
ear through with an awl; and he ahaU serve 
Mmprecery* If, howeyer, at the end of the 
Kyentii year, the servant should chouse to 
laaye his " master," he was iwt allowed to 
take his wife and children in the event his 
OMstOT bad given him a wife. 

The slavery of the "stranger,*' who be- 
came the slave of the Jews, was much more 
rigorous. "They were slaves, considered 
as *a possession,* and *an inheritance of 
ttieir children after them' to inherit them 
fot a possession. They were * bondmen for- 
ever.* '*t There can be but little doubt that 
many of these servants were negroes ; and 
the testimony of Josephus wuuld seem to 
settle this point conclusively. Says that 
historian: '^King Solomon had many ships 
that lay upon the Sea 6f Tarsus. These he 
had commanded to carry out all sorts of 
merchandise to the remotest nations, by the 
aale of which silver and gold were brought 
to the King, and a great quantity of ivory, 
apes and Eihhpian$:'X Thus it seems that 
ihvcry— negro slavery—not only existed 
among the Jews, but that they resorted to 
the slave trade to supply their wants. From 
the Bible we may also obtain negative evi- 
dence of this fact. Thus we find that the 
Jews were prohibited from selling Jewish 
women, who were slaves, ** unto a strange 

*0€ii. xhr: 14, 16; Bsod. xzt: 6. 6. tCobb oa 
flfan<BU,41. tAntiq.ofth* Jews, B. S, duip»7. 
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natfon.*** Now, from this, according to « 
well known rule of constructioo among 
lawyers, the inlbrence is peribctly legiti* 
mate, and indeed inevitable, that the Jews 
were permitted to sell their slaves to 
** strange nations,*' tmkss such slave should 
be a " Jewish woman." Thus slavery ex- 
isted among ^e Jews (Gk)d*s chosen people); 
and tiieir great lawgiver, instead of cen« 
suring them, and emancipating their slaves, 
ordained inspired laws regulating the q^B- 
tem ; nor is it condemned, so fiuras weknow, 
anywhere in the Word of God. From the 
authority already quoted, we learn that the 
great Solomon not only sanctioned slavery, 
but that he engaged directly in the " horri- 
ble trafiOc of humanity.** The Southern 
people have been calumniated— mountains 
of abuse heaped upon them— because they 
occasionidly exercised the i%ht of chastis- 
ing their slaves. Then, the divine Lawgiv- 
er, Moses, should receive the exe^ations of 
the self-ri£^teous philanthropists of witch<* 
burning New England; for, as already 
stated, "stranger" slaves among the Jews 
were treated with extreme rigor, and cor- 
poral punishment allowed to an extent nev- 
er claimed or authorize in the South. So 
severe was the chastiaement inflicted upon 
this class of slaves, that dsath was some- 
times the coinsequence. If death resulted 
immediately upon chastisem e nt, the raastor 
was subject to punishment; but if the slave 
did not die within a " day .or two,*' he was 
not guilty of any offense, because the slare 
was ** his money," f said the law ; or, in oth* 
er words, a ** chattel." If the slave was 
wounded or crippled by the loss of an 'eye 
or tooth, the penalty was his «nancipation. 
If the slave escaped, the master could pur- 
sue and retake him.t This class of slaves 
possessed no civil or political rights— and 
this, by the way, under a government ema- 
nating directly trom Qod— and were not al- 
lowed to make complaint against the mas- 
ter; nor were they permitted to be heard a» 
witnesses; neither were they allowed to 
purchase their fireedom, because they could 
acquire nothing. The descendants of this 
class of slaves followed the condition of 
their mother, and were likewise slaves; ner 
was a ** stranger" permitted by the Jewi^to 
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possess land. It has been argued that the 
servitnde of these slaves ended with the 
year of Jubilee; bat fiom what has jost 
been said, it will be seen tltat the argument 
"fails," for they had no ** possession " to 
which they could return.* Slavery existed 
among the Jews as long as they were an in- 
dependent nation, and for a time even after 
they had been carried away into captiyity. 
Soch are the prominent, though briefly and 
imperfectly sketched, teatures of slavery in 
the patriarchal age, and as it existed amoi^ 
the Jews, the most andent nation of which 
we have any authentic record. 

Next in point of antiquity comes Egypt, 
the cradle of learning, art, science, and gov- 
ernment That slavery, in its very worst 
form, existed in this, one of the most 
learned and polished nations of antiquity, 
eannot admit oi any doubt. The slavery 
, of the Israelites to the Egyptians is incon^ 
tesUble proof of this fact; and it is none 
the less clear that they were " hard task- 
masters.** A part of the presents of the 
King of Eg3npt to Abraham was composed 
of slaves.! The Egyptians had slaves that 
were attachei^ to the person as well as*the 
land. Dr. Hawks, in his ''Egypt and its 
Monuments," has oonchisively shown this 
fiM^t. The gigantic monuments of this na- 
tion show that negro slavery existed among 
ita people sixteen hundred years before the 
Christian era. We are also told by Herod- 
otus that Ethiopia fhmished Egypt with 
l^ld, ivory and slaves. From the best data 
we have, it would seem that this nation ob- 
tained its slaves principally by purchase and 
conquest That she was engaged in the 
slave trade seems dear. The Ishmaelites 
sold Joseph into Egypt, and this, taken in 
ocmnection with the reference just given, 
bears us out in the assertion. At one time 
slavery for debt existed in this kingdom, 
and one of ita kings substituted slavery for 
the penal^ of death. These were, so long 
as they contkined, prolific sources of 

The Egyptians treated their slaves with 
extreme rigor. As to the master, there was 
no punishment fov the kilttnir of his slave; 
and it is said that in the entire khigdom 

♦ Cobk on 81MW7, 48. t Qen. xll : 16. 
tDtod. XTSei ttq. 



there was but one temple in which theakn 
might take refuge from cruelty, aod here ex* 
isted the revolting practice of maUog; 
eunuchs of slaves. "From the mono- 
ments,** saya an author, ''we find that tke 
mistress of a mansion was rigid in eofon* 
ingher authority over her fomale doms»- 
tics. We see these unfortunate bdop 
trembling and gcringing before their saps- 
riors, beaten with rods by overseers, and 
sometimes threatened with a formidable 
whip, wielded by the lady of the madkieii 
herself.'* At a later period in the history of 
Egypt, her system of slavery gave way ts 
the system of castes, the number of whidi, 
in their most simple division, may be pat 
down at five: 1. The Priesthood; 2. Ifih- 
tary; B. Herdsmen; 4. Agricultural and 
Commercial ; 5. Artificers or laboring artir 
sans. These castes ranked in the ords 
named. " The lower classes difiered only hi 
their occupations, and might, indeed, h^ 
properly ranked together, as Strabo has 
done in his classification. These were te 
original slaves of Egypt, and by the change 
have reaped no benefit The privileged o^ 
ders keep them in complete subjection, lik 
boring without hope of advancement, and 
for wages, says Volney, barely sufficient to 
sustain life. . . . The rice and com thej 
gather are carried to their masters, and 
nothing is reserved for them but dourra or 
Indian millet, of which they make a coarse 
and tasteless bread, without leaven."* Truly 
may it be said that the slaves of £!gypt have 
'* reaped no benefit ** by reason of their man- 
umission. At this time there is in Egypt, 
nominally, but one species of slaves : it is 
that of Circassians— -pure white — who are 
bought and sold for that most degrading fea- 
ture of slavery— the harem ! 

Greece, classic Greece, the cradle of liber- 
ty, paradoxical as it may seem, was also a 
nursery of slaves. Thus Plutarch, in his 
" Life of Lycurgus," says it waa a proverb, 
tliat " at Sparta the fi^num is the fireest of 
all men, and the slave the greatest of all 
slaves.** Blavery existed in Greece at the ear- 
liest period of her authentic histoiy. In the 
mythology of Greece, Mercury was the pro- 
tecting god of the slave. 

The sources of slavery were several. Un- 
tU the time of Solon the insolvent d^or 
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was the slaTO of him to whom he was in 
debted ; and he might sell or transport him 
Whenever he ohose. Up to this period pa- 
lentB were allowed tosdl their children into 
davery. Not nnfrequently ezpeditiona were 
fitted oirl and engaged in for the express 
pnrpose of capturing slaves. Ttie sale of 
ftrangers Ibr viuious causes was also asource; 
while still another was vohmtary servitude 
for expiation of crime. The oApring of fe* 
mde slaves followed the condition of the 
mother, even though the father was a ftee 
white dtizen. The Helots were the 
property of the government, and therefore 
sohjact to the control ot every citizen. The 
treatment of tiiese slaves was, m some in- 
stancea, exceedingly crueU It is related by 
some Gbrecian writers that two thousand of 
them disappeared suddenly after they were 
emancipated. They would exhibit them to 
their youth in a drunken condition, which 
was for the purpose of instilling into their 
young minds a scorn and hatred for slavery, 
and a firm determination to preserve their 
privil^es and liberty. Such exhibitions 
would necessarily incite cruelty to the 
daves ; and, fyom the fact that they had no 
particular master, we may readily believe 
that the "unfortunate Helot*' was subjected 
**to cruel oppressions.*' There were also 
negro slaves, and they seem to have been a 
&vorite species with the Orecians. In the 
latter period of Grecian history, so fashion- 
able bad slavery become, that it was con- 
sidered a mark of poverty to appear in pub- 
fie without one or more attendant slaves. 
Among the Greeks, slaves were not consid- 
ered as persons in a legal point of view, and 
hence they could acquire nothing, and there 
could be no legal marriage among them. In 
Athens, the murder of a slave by other than 
his master was punished as the murder of a 
Ireeman.* If it were by the master, exile 
and religiouB ei^iiiation Svere the penaUies.f 
The commission of offenses by slaves was 
punishable by chastisement, etc. ; if, how- 
ever, the oK^se was one which involved 
the penalty of death, it could only be in- 
flicted by due course of law. In the latter 
days of Greece, when her people had be- 
come corrupt and enervated by luxury, 
•Urery assumed a much milder form than 
In the earlier periods of her history; still, 
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slavery existed in a more or less modified 
form, sanctioned always by law,- until she 
was subjugated by the Roman legions. 

In Home, slavery attained to colossal i»<o«> 
portions. Without stopping to notiee the 
various sources fVom which slaves were ob> 
tained, it is sufficient to say that the most 
prolific was that of captives taken in battle. 
So great was the number obtained at times 
by this means, that a slave could be puis 
chased for a sum something less in amount 
than one doUar in our currency. Near one 
hundred thousand captives went into slave- 
ry at the capture of Jerusalem. The off> 
spring of slaveS followed here, as in most 
other countries, the status of the mother. 
The master could sell or dispose of his slave 
in whatever manner he chose. They were 
sometimes sold at private sale, but most 
generally in the slave market, and at auc- 
tion. Sometimes the slaves were stripped, 
in order that their defects, if any, might be 
discovered. They were also made to run, 
jump, etc., in order to show agility, etc. The 
law regarded them a6 mere chattels. The 
master was emphatically the ** ruler of his 
household.'* He possessed unlimited power 
over his slaves, and could slay them with 
impunity. ' This power he retained until the 
retgn of Antoninus. For cruel treatmenti 
tne master could be forced to sell his slave ; 
but this seems to have been the extent of 
his punishments^ It would be inadmissible 
in an article prepared for the pages of a 
miagazine to notice the details of slavery as 
it existed in the Roman Empire. We must, 
therefore, content ourself with saying that 
in the latter days of the empire, slaveiy was 
very greatly modified: slaves were manu- 
mitted and enfranchised by thousands and 
hundreds of thousands. Their ignorance 
and debased natures only fitted Hiem for 
tools of corrupt and unscrupulous men, who, 
using them for their own base and selfish 
purposes, succeeded but too well in their ne- 
farious designs, and this was one of the 
main causes that contributed to the down- 
fall of the ''Mistress of the World." 

Then followed the '' Dark Ages '' of the 
world I and throughout this long and dreaiy 
period, learning, art, and sdence were bu- 
ried in one common grave ; humaniQr waa 
steeped in Cimmerian ignorance, and groaned 
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^neath an iron yoke of Taasalage and 
•lavery. ThQ genius of liberty wept over a 
world oppressed ; scarcely a ray of light or 
hope could be seen to penetrate the gloom 
profound ; or, if here and there a ray was 
teen, it was like the twinkling of a solitary 
9tar amid the surrounding gloom of a 
doud-clad night 

Centnries rolled along, and the world be- 
gan slowly to emerge from its thrall ot ig- 
fiorance; but while it had lost and shaken 
off the customs and laws of antiquity, it 
clung with tenacity to a system of slavery — 
Bot, perhaps, in name, in some countries, 
yet slavery in fact. Up to within less than 
a century of the present time, all the princi- 
pal powers of Europe not only tolerated but 
•auctioned slavery, in some form or other. 
Even at the present day, Spain has not en- 
tirely given it up ; it exists in Brazil ; Rus- 
i^a has serfe, and, throughout almost the en- 
tire East, slavery exists in fuU force and 
vigor. It is not our purpose to go into the 
history of European slavery in detail, yet 
let it be forever remembered that, while Ex- 
eter Hall is hurling its anathemas against 
(he South, it was England, in the exercise of 
the prerogative of a kind and affectumaU 
mother, that forced slavery upon America, 
and especially the South. One of the first 
of Georgia's colonial acts prohibited the im- 
portation of African slaves. This brings us 
to the history of slavery in the United States, 

All of the original thirteen colonies tol- 
erated and sanctioned the system of slavery 
without exception;* and in Massachusetts 
it would seem that her people were very 
\insympathetic, and uTisentimental slave- 
holders. Lossing, in his ^' Field Book of 
the Revolution,*'! mentions a slave whose in- 
telligence and accomplishments would cer- 
tainly have brought her "freedom" from 
the Massachusetts philanthropists of this 
day. Her name was '* Phil Us, a slave of 
Mr. Whcatley, of Boston," and, according to 
Lossing, **a poet of considerable merit." 
She corresponded with such distinguished 
persons as the " Countess of Huntingdon, 
Earl of Dartmouth, Rev. George White- 



•Slavery existed' by law in all the States tt the 
time the present Federal Censtitatloii wis ad<^ted, 
vitJi Uie erfiptinn of New Hampshire and Massa- 
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field, and others." She wrote a euk)gy ou 
General Washington and fiiraisbed blm 
with it. In acknowledging its receipt, G^ft- 
eral Washington wrote: *'I shall be happj 
to aee a person so fiavored by the Musei» 
and to whom nature has been so liberal ai^l 
beneficent in her dispensations," etc As » 
curiosity and example of her poetic taJeal, 
we give the following extract fit>m her 
poem on Imagination : 

^^Thoofffa winter frowaa, to fimcy^s raptured eyea 
The fields may floaiish aad gay soenM artaa; 
The frosea deeps may break their Iron banda. 
And bid their waters mormor o*er their sands; 
Pair T'lora may resume her firequent rei/t:n. 
And with ber flowery riches deck the plain ; 
fiylYanas may diStase hla konora roond. 
And all the forests may with leavaa be crowned; 
Showers may descend, and dews their geois dia- 

eloee, 
And nectar sparkle on the blooming roae.** 

She published a volume of poems of 
some merit, the authenticity of which was 
vouched for by the Governor, Lieutenant- 
Governor, Rev. Samuel Cooper, John 
Wheatley, (her master) and other prominent 
men of Boston. But notwithstanding her 
talents and attakments, she was forced to 
marry a man of her own color, and eat the 
bread of slavery all ber days, and " died in 
extreme poverty, on the 6lh of December, 
17B4, aged nearly thirty-one years." And 
all this, too, in the metropolis of Maj»achu« 
setts philanthropy and miscegenation I Oh 1 
that Wendell Phillips had lived in that day; 
then might she have found a husband whose 
tastes were congenial with hers. Let Phfl- 
lips atone for this error of nature by writ- 
ing an article in the ** Anti-Slavery Stan- 
dard," embalming the memory of Phillis 
and anathematizing that of tlie "slave- 
driver," Wheatley ; and if he has not exe- 
crations sufficient at his command, if he will 
turn to the eleventh chapter of the third 
book of Tristram Shf^idy, he will find val- 
uable assistance as to the latter part of bis 
subject We suggest Mr. Plulllps for ibis 
duty, because of his peculiar fitness, and to 
atone in some measure for the manner in 
which his great wealth was obtained, which 
was, as is not widely enough known, by his 
ancestors stealing " human beings *' on the 
coast of Africa and selling them to wicked 
and barbarous Southerners. 

But to return to our nanative. 81aT#iy 
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wu introduced into the American Colonies 
«t a Teiy earty period o! their history. On 
IhetOth of Angnst, 1620, the first ship-load 
of negroes was landed in Virginia, and 
many years before the Revolution, slavery 
had spread over all the Colonies. So pop- 
alar was slaVeiy with the Puritans of New 
England, that, according to Lossing,* they 
lent many Indians to Bermuda and sold 
ttiem fasto slavery. The last descendant of 
llassaaoit— the Puritan's ftiithflil friend— 
was sold into bondage in tiiat Island. For 
this and other kindred acts, a public thanks- 
giving was decreed, which Lossing thus se- 
verely denounced : " What a mockery of 
Ohrisilanity 1 Men, guilty of gross injus- 
tiee to a race that had befriended them, lift- 
ing their hands toward Heaven, reeking 
with the blood of those they had injured, 
and singing Te Deum Laudamui^ or praiMng 
God for his providential care! No Provi- 
dence tor the poor Indian, because he had 
neither cunning, skill nor gunpowder ! "f 
May we Yiot truthfully add that such is New 
England Christianity and justice to-day ? 

But we have no heart to jgo into the de- 
tails of New England slavery, either white 
or black. It will ali, if investigated, be 
found in keeping with the facts Just men- 
tioned. It was, therefore, a blessing to the 
negro of New England that, on account of 
his being unprofitable to his master, he was 
not emancipated, but sold to Southern plan- 
ters. It was much better for his interest, 
bdeed, that he should have been trans- 
ferred to the South a slave, than to have 
been emancipated in New England. 

A brief glance at slavery, as <it existed in 
the South, will prove this. It is a well 
known fact that, anterior to the war, our 
slaves were, as a class, thrifty, contented 
sad happy. It is true that the laws of all 
(he slaveholding States prohibited the teach- 
uig of negroes to read and write, but it is a 
well known fact that fanatical abolitionists 
were the cause of these laws ; yet, many 
people, even within the sphere of our own 
observation, openly disn^garded them, and 
taught many of their slaves at least to read. 
While the North was cursed with her nuiny 
thousands of paupers, the South was singu- 
larty fi-ee fW)m pauperism. Lest, however. 
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we should be accused of partiality In 
drawing the picture of Southern slavery, we 
will quote the conclusions of a New Eng* 
land clergyman who came South, as he ad» 
mits, prepossessed against slavery, and whd 
was one of the " three thousand " who 
signed a petition to Congress for the repeal 
of the Kansas-Nebraska Act. 

He landed first at Savannah, and speaks 
of slavery in that city in this manner: "A 
better looking, happier, more courteous set 
of people I had never seen than those col- 
ored men, women, and children, whom I 
met the first few days of my stay in Savan- 
nah Involuntary servitude did 

not present itself to my eye or thoughts 
during the two weeks which I spent in Sa- 
vannah, ^cept as I read advertisements in 
the papers for the sale of slaves."* In the 
country he found their condition better than 
in the city. Of the amount of labor re*^ 
quired of them, he says : ** Life on the cot- 
ton plantation is, in general, as severe with 
the colored people as agricultural life at the 
North. I have spent summers on farms, 
however, where the owners and their hands 
excited my sympathy by tolls to which the 
slaves on many plantations are strangers. 
. . . . The Ubor, though extending In 
one form and another nearly through the 
year, yet taking each day*s labor by itself, 
is no more toilsome than is performed by a 
hired field hand at the North."t So th^ 
Southern slaves, at the very worst, did not 
labor harder than the white laborer of New 
England. As to the personal protection of 
the slave, our author says : " There have 
been mournful cases in which the murder 
of a negro has escaped deserved punish- 
ment; but it was not because it was a negro 
that was killed. The murderers of white 
people have as frequently obtained impu- 
nity."t Speaking of crimes so common in 
Northern cities, he says: "Prevention of 
crime among the lower class of society is 
one striking feature of slavery. ... A 
prosecuting officer, who had six or elghl 
counties in his district, told me that during 
eight years of service, he had*«ade out two 
thousand bills of indictment, of which not 
more than twelve were against colored pco- 
ple.^'g Again: "Pauperisnj is prevented by 
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slareiy. . . Every slave lias an inaliena- 
ble claim in law upon his owner for sup- 
port for the whole of life. He cannot be 
thrust into an almshouse, he cannot become 
H vagrant, he cannot beg his living, he can- 
not wholly be neglected when he is old and 
decrepit"* As to their moral and religious 
training, he speaks in tones of commenda- 
tion: "The only difference between them 
and us, as to religious instruction, is, they 
cannot generally read. . . These slaves 
are a rebuke to certain members of churches 
— men of cnitivated minds, literary taste or 

general refinement Of all the 

Bituations in which human beings can be 
placed favorable to the salvation of the soul, 
under fkithful efforts on the part of teachers, 
it is difficult to conceive of one better suited 
to this end, and, in fact, more successful, 
than the relation of these slaves to their 
Christian masters."! 

Thus it will be seen that the condition of 
the negro in the Sooth, prior to emancipa- 
tion, contrasted most favorably with that of 
the Northern white laborer. Crime among 
them was far less than among the Northern 
whites ; while, according to the admission 
of a New England clergyman, who had am- 
ple opportunity for observation, there was, 
in point of moral and religious privileges, 
no difference between the Northern whites 
and Southern blaves, with the exception that 
the latter could not, as a c^ass, read. Thus 
the negro, by his slavery, had been trans- 
formed from a savage to a civilized bemg — 
bad been rescued from brutish ignorance 
and superstition to a knowledge of the true 
and living God. Now, contrast the condi- 
tion of the Southern slave, as portrayed by 
a Northern abolitionist, with that of the na- 
tive African, his original ancestor. 

There he is ignorant, brutish, supersti- 
tious, barbarous, a cannibal. Let us note 
a few facts recorded of him by observing 
and intelligent travelers, whose narratives 
have been reviewed and endorsed by Har- 
per's Magazine, which should be good au- 
thority, at least, with those who are most 
iriveu to exeifrating the South for the sin of 
slavery. We will begin first with the nar^ 
rative of the Rev. J. Leighton Wilson, of 
whose competency Harper says: "Mr. Wll- 
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son . . is probably better acqoaintoi 
than any other man with the 'negroes of 
Western Africa. He has resided amoQg 
them for almost a score of year&"* Onoev 
in the early part of his care« as missioniiy, 
he fell among a tribe of cannibals who 
"manlfleated a particular desire to try tli» 
flavor of a bit of cold mis^ooary." Thj» 
matrimonial condition of Soatiiom slaveiy 
was one of its almost unavoidable evils; 
yet, that of the native Aikican is mack 
worse, for they are polygamiatA. " Amosf 
the Elrus, and, in fact, throughout all AM- 
ca, a mau^s position in society la measured 
by the number of his wives. . . . Tl» 
wives of a deceased Kruman, like other 
property, fall to the share of aome ^hisman, 
thus keeping up the respectabili^ of the 
family."! The King of Ashanti is an abso- 
lute despot, as well as polygamist; he is al- 
lowed three thousand three hundred and 
thirty-three wives ; he is absolute master of 
the life of every subject. His wives are 
sometimes paraded through the streets, and 
it is certain death for a subject to look upon 
thenL " But the despotism of Ashanti pales 
before the still darker and more bloody ab- 
solutism of Dahomi. The King is regarded 
by his subjects as a demi-god. It is a grave 
offense to imagine that he eats, or drinks, or 
sleeps like ordinary mortals. His meals are 
taken in the utmost privacy, and thewretdi 
who should chance to see him thus engaged 
would be put to death upon the spot . . 
He is absolute proprietor of the countiy 
and every person and thing in it .. Ho 
man can have a wife except by his permis- 
sion. They are either sold or given as re- 
wards for distingnished valor. The s^ 
takes place but once a year. The price ii 
fixed at a uniform sum, and the buyer has 
no privilege of choice. He must content 
himself w^th such an one as his mi^esty 
pleases to assiicn."} In Southern Goinea, 
when a woman elopes from her husband, 
(of frequent occurrence) he may walk to the 
next village, and, regardless of guilt or in- 
nocence, shoot down any one with whom he 
meets, when he is considered as having sus- 
tained his honor. The villagers, whose dl- 
izen has been slain, may wipe out the insult 
by walking to the next village and shooting 

*Harper*t KagaxlBe for Jnly, 18C6, p. ICt 
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ifomn eome iimooeiit party, and thus it goes 
Ha until Inmdredi, perhaps, are akin. Like 
ike witch^baroers of New England, tbese 
Africana are very saperstitioQa. It ia very 
oominon to aoapect one of practicing witcli- 
craft; and, in order to establish his inno- 
fBQce, he ranet submit to the " red water or- 
dtaL*' ''This consists in drinkhig a laige 
(loantity of a decoction of the bark of a 
tree, which has the physical properties of a 
narcotic and an emetic, besides thespiritoa] 
one of detecting the ^rpetrator of witch- 
craft. . . A circle is formed, in the center 
of which pots are placed containing the 
wonderflil liquor. The accused .... 
comes forward, almost naked, and takes his 
leat by the side of the vessels. . . He 
tiien drmks the water. If it nauseates him 
BO that he vomits freely, he is pronoimced 
cleaned; but if he becomes giddy and delir- 
ious, his guilt is proved, and not unfVequent^ 
ly he is dragged about until life is extinct.'*"* 

We torn now to the record of Captain 
Burton, who made a Journey to the Land 
of the Moon, in the years 1857-58. Captain 
Burton soon formed an unfavorable oj^nJon 
of the native African. *' In Africa, all men 
are liars and thieves. Moreover, they are 
lazy, they are gamblers, and they live in 
fear of their own shadows.*'! It would seem 
also that they are avariclons slave-owners as 
well as drunkards. " They are very greedy 
of slaves, for whom they give ivory. . . 
After midday, it is hard to find a sober 
man in the whole community ."t As will be 
readily believed, these barbarians have little 
or no regard lor their families. " They have 
but little iiEunily affection; yet, when out in 
a storm, in their boats, the silence is broken 
only by the exclamation, *Oh my wifet' 
They are never sober when they can be 
drunk— never civil, and always ready to rob, 
•teal, or murder.*'§ 

Such, in brief; is the African at home. He 
has had forty centuries in which to improve 
Ua condition. Devout and fidthfhl mis- 
•ionaries have been sent to him with the 
Bible; yet, he has never advanced a single 
•tep in civilization. At home, he is barbar- 
ous, idolatrous, and utterly depraved. As a 
Sffit^em slave^ he has obtained a knowledge 
of the true God; was affectionate to his 

•Harper*! Itaffuiiia for July, 1860, p. 174. 



flunily, and was immeasurably in advance 
of his ancestors, intellectually and morally. 
And all this in leaa than three centuries. 
Had our system of slavery been left to our 
own management and direction, we firmly 
believe that the time would have arrived, 
comparatively soon, when the negro in the 
South would have been advanced to the 
highest state of civilization of which his 
mind and nature are susceptible— whatever 
that may be— his f^dom been granted if 
his welfare required it, and if found fitted 
and prepared, permitted to participate in our 
government. \ 

But this is conjecture; and from it we 
turn to sad reality. For causes known to all, 
the slave was tak«i from under the control 
and fostering care of his master ; and thus 
far, what is the result? They have been in 
possession of their so-eaUed fireedom for 
nearly three years, and the change as yet ia 
anything but beneficial to them. In many 
parts of the South, they are sinking into the 
most degrading and revolting superstition. 
The attempt to make them voters has made 
them vagabonds; and now they «nay be 
seen wandering about the country in idle 
herds, and their families left to want, dis 
ease, and death. They have become insur- 
bordinate and habitual violators of law and 
order. Our prisons are swarming with them, 
while many have expiated a short, though 
bloody, career of crime upon the scafiold. 
As a race, they are pas^ng rapidly away^ 
nearly one million having perished in the 
short space of three years. Thus Chris- 
tianity has been changed for superstition, 
industry for idleness, peace and obedience 
for bloodshed and crime, thrift and pros- 
perity for disease and starvation. The his- 
tory of these unfortunate people every- 
where has been that fl-eedom, suddenly be- 
stowed, has been ruinous and destructive. 
So it was in the West India Islands, and so 
it was with those who were sehEca and " car- 
ried away into freedom" by the British dur- 
ing the American Revolution. ** It is esti- 
mated," says Lossing, ** that during the inva- 
sion of the State of "Virginia, thirty thou- 
sand slaves were carried off, of whom twen- 
ty-seven thousand are supposed to have 
died of small-pox or camp fever in the 
course of si/ months.*^ 

•Pict. y . Book of the Bev., YoL S, p. 844. 
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What is to be their fotare, it wocdd be 
ndn to coi\)ectnre ; bat we hope for the 
best; yet, remembering that '* history is 



philosophy teaehing by example/* we ftar 
!i»r the womt; and, if «m wnM mA toMTi^ 



KATE O'DONOVAN. 

AN IRISH BALLAD. 

BT A. B. WAT80N. 



r TB Men die world from east to wett. 

rre rotmed o*er nuoiy ft land, 
I*ve been where dark-eyed Florentines 

In gracefti) beanty stand ; 
But ne*er hare met so ikir a maid, 

In cottage or in hall. 
As lovely Kate O^Donoran, 

The darling of them alL 

J know the world is broad and long. 

And many maids are there. 
Bat none hare snch a queenly look, 

Sneh spleodor in their hair ; 
Her hair-eo smooth and bright It shinet, 

Bo mnch of Joy it holds, 
rd almost swear some beanteons dream 

Were tangled in its folds. 

Her voice is melody Itseli; 

Bo earnest, so serene ; 
Oh, ne'er was honey half so sweet, 

Or dagger half so keen ; 
And when she sings, snch mosic glides 

Upon each silvery tone. 
The song-birds flap their wings for grief 

To hear themselvee out-done. 

Her cheeks are ftdr as roses are 

Upon the breast of Jane, 
And when she Joins a oonntry dance 

To some old Irish tone. 
Never before hath mortal seen 

A motion so complete ; 
It blinds our very slf^t to watch 

mittwinUaofherfeet. 

In every dlmidtf of her flMe 
There In^s so tweet a smile. 

To see them there were worth the walk 
Of many a weary mile. 



And oh, ^0 world were bleak and €<^ 
Anddtsmatarthaanight, * 

If Hwere not for her winsome, ^es 
To give it heat and lig^t 

Her lovers foil as many are 

As minotes in the year, 
There's not a man in all the tend 

Who would not die for her. 
Bnt did her sweethearts coont as mnch 

As sands upon the shore. 
The Irish maid were worth them all, 

And worth as many more. 

Oh, darling Kate ODenovaa I 

I^ at yoor foet to-night; 
Yon will not let me die for love 

And perish in your sight Y 
No man can be a match for yoa. 

Who are so pore a thing. 
Unless, perchance, he win ypor love 

And then he were a king. 

Oh, lovely Kate O'Donovan 1 

If yon may not be mine— 
If all the glory in yonr eye 

Most for another shine— 
If he's not tme as traeet steel. 

Who wins you for his wlfs, 
111 be t&e hound upon his track 

To hunt him out of lifo. 

But, darling, should a friendly flite 

Tet yield you for my own, 
Td hold your love a pretAous thing. 

And wear it for my orown. 
And not a klngin all the earth 

Were half so rich as I, 
With love of Kate O'Donovan 

To bless me till I die. 
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WAR— TH£ DEPARTED PATRIOTS AND HSR0S8 OF MACON. 

BT DAVm WILLS^ DJ). 
[OONOLUDED.] 



Ukoos, a flmftll city situated oa the west 
bank of tlie Oomulgee, and in aboat the icao- 
graphical center of Georgit^ Aimished her 
ftill quota of troops, as did also her sister 
cities, to fight the fearful battles of our re- 
cent revolution. About twenty military 
oompaniea were oiganiaed and equipped in 
thisplaoe for thea^'Heekamountbtg, weap- 
prehend, to at least fiiteea hundred naen^ not 
more than one4ialf o4 whom, it is estimated, 
surviTed the fiual struggle. Many of these 
dUzen-soldiers belonged to our best fiuniliee, 
were reared amid the luxuries of wealth, 
eqjoyed the blessings of i^ liberal edneation ; 
seme had commenced a career of i^rofea- 
ibnal distinction, and a few were as lamous 
tot their piety as fbr their patriotism. But 
when the tocsin of war sent iatth its trum* 
pet-notes of preparation through the land, 
these cherished sc«is of the soil, true to the 
instincts of a patriotic necessity, girded on 
their armor, and marched forth to meet the 
gathering storm. Aged parents, devoted 
wives, and delicate maidens w^t at the 
light; but they conceived the cause worthy 
of the BacriUce, aed thereforecbeerftilly gave 
np these supports and omamenta of their 
homes amid their benedkHiona and tears. 
Those scenes of separation which were as- 
■ociated with so much sorrow and Joy will 
be fresh in the recollections of the men ol 
this generation till the last one of them is 
kid asleep in the silent land. 

It has always been a sad &te to conton* 
^te, that the finest chivaliy of the Confed- 
erate States was called to fight and ihll with 
the base hifslings of the North, and with 
the JaU-swee^ngs of Europe, which form- 
ed a krge element in the powerfiil armies of 
the alien. The best blood of the South 
flowed freely on a hundred fields, to con* 
•erve the Confederacy, azkd he who would 
•eek to bkcken the fidr fame of these patri- 
ot dead is ** fbU of aU subtilty,a chihlot 
the devil, and an eaemy of aU flghteoaa- 



We would be glad to give some ac- 
count in this article of every man of Mik 
con, however humble the part he may hove 
borne in the war (for all our departed pa- 
triots deserve the warmest tribute of our 
gratitude and tears), but time and space will 
not allow us to descend to details. We must 
ooBlent ourselves, under the circumstances, 
with a riiort sketch of the officers, and ea* 
peciaJi^ those whose rank was not below 
that of the office of Captain. And if, in the 
execution of our delicate task we should 
omit the name of any officer, or should thil 
to do fhll Justice to the honored dead, we 
request the reader to impute the omission or 
failure to the ladc of knowledge, and not to 
the influence of any sinister motive. With 
the pressure of professional engagements, 
we can find only fh^^ents of time foir the 
preparation of these memorials. 

JOHN B. LAITAB. 

The first name we will mention on tfala 
bright roll of fhme is that of Col. John B. 
Lamar, a native Georgian, and one of na- 
ture's true noblemen. He was genial in his 
disposition, courtly in his carriage, gracious 
in hie manners, benevolent in hb character, 
and pure in his lifii. He was a gentleman 
of fortune, and he employed his abundant 
means in the improvement of his mind and 
the advancement of his home, in promoting 
the happiness of his friends, in relieving the 
necessities of the poor, and inadvandagthe 
cause of education, liberty, and religion. 
The faithfhl and affecUonate offices he per- 
formed for his servants led them to recipro- 
cate his uniform kindness with something 
like an idolatrous reverence and obedience. 

This hifl(hly esteemed and deeply hunenV 
ed dtisen was one of the best educatedmca 
of this commonwealth ; and, apart from the 
mere solid studies he had mastered, he euV 
tivated a f^wiw^y acquaintance with the 
modem languages <tf Europe, and with the 
1 porest models of the fine arts. He was m 

(201) 
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member of the OonTention of Geoi^^ which 
passed the ordinance of secesaion, and as he 
had eamestlj advocated the immediate mp- 
amtion of the State fitom the Union of Btatas, 
he felt it to be his duty to support his prin- 
oiplea at the point of ttie sword, and if need 
be, lay doWn his life for the libertieaof his 
people. It is true he did not enter the reg- 
ular serrioe, but acted only the part of vol- 
miteer aid to Oen. How^l Cobb, and it was 
while engaf^ed in an effort to rally the men 
aA the battle of Orampton Gap that he re- 
oeiyed his death-wound. This battle is but 
little known in the hiatory of our revolu- 
tion, but its direct bearings on the destiny 
of Harper's Ferry mvke it one of the most 
bold and important conflicta of the war. 
There to something tmly sublime in the idea 
of a small Ge(»gia Brigade holding at bay 
for an entire day Franklin's fhll corps, to 
enable Stonewall Jackson, the hero of all 
oar heroes, (o perform a brilliant etn^ de 
numii which resulted in the captore ot a 
considerable garrison, and in tiie obtaining 
large and valuable stores fbr the army. 

The autijeot of this brief notice was the 
brother-in-law of Howell Cobb, who bore a 
oonspicuous part both in the civil and mili- 
tary departments of the Ck>nfederate Qov- 
emment, who is the true type o! a Southern 
statesman, and one of the most nohly en- 
dowed men in America. 

JOHN HILL T.AMAH^ 

Col. John Hill Lamar, the cousin of the 
kingly xpan of the same name, whose char- 
acter has Just been portrayed, Joi&ed one of 
tiie first companies of volunteers which left 
Macon, and remained in the service until the 
9th of July, 1864, when he fell in the fight 
on 4he Konocacy, with hi$ back to the fiM^ 
and Mm face to ihefoe^ and Ua/tmg in ba$tU not 
abhi an his namt^ looked proud^f to JBbaoen 
from the deathrbed of fame. He commenced 
his mlMtaxy career as a high private, but, by 
his integrity, intelligence, and valor, he soon 
rose to the rank of commander of the 6l6t 
regiment of Georgia. In the numerous bat- 
tles in which he participated his beairing was 
always that of a gallant ofilcer and good sol- 
dier. His military record is unimpeaohed 
and unimpeachable; 

Our accomplished and chttlshed yonng 
fiiand was reared in the miost of affltMDce 
and ease, and combined in his character the 



noble attributes of a Southern gentleman. 
He was the ^^nly son of his maUier, and she ' 
a widow. He was, therefore, in a q^crad 
sense, the chief stay and solace oCthJs stride- 
en household, so that the sad tidings of his 
early death fell upon the home-circle with 
the crushing violenoe of a thunderbolt He 
we was connected with that large and hon- 
orable family whose name he was proud to 
illustrate, whose various brandies have been 
¥ridely extended through the polished circle 
of Southern society, and which ue rich in 
the fhiits of intellect, patriotism and vhtue. 
During the progress of the revolution be 
united his fortunes with a fhlr daughter of 
Yirginia, and though the sacred union was 
so soon dissolved, this ** elect lady " has been 
sustained und^ the severe shock of misfor- 
tune by the serene light of a sublime Chris- 
tian hope. Col. Lamar was a member of 
the Presbyterian Church, and gave credible 
evidence of consistent piety. He died sud- 
denly, but safely. His body ia reposing in 
the bosom of kindred dust, and his soul is 
numbered with the Saints in glory everlast- 
ing. The spring flowers bloom on his tomb 
as the bright emblems of immortality, and 
the summer breezes sing his requiem amid 
the rosy hues of the momhig light, and the 
solemn shadows of departing day. 

' JAHB8 Q. ROGERS. 

Capt James G. Rogers first beheld the 
light of day in Darien, Ga., and closed his 
earthly career at about thir^-five years of 
age, in the unequal and undecided struggle 
of Sharpsbuii^. He was called to the com- 
mand ot th^ Central City Blues, one of the 
companies which composed the 12lh Geor- 
gia, a regiment well nigh as renowned for 
its intrepidity and valor as the invinciUe 
Ironsides of CromwelL The high emprise 
of this devoted band has shed a deathless lin- 
tPB over the annals of Southern cbii^ilty. 
Whether moving forward to meet the ad- 
vancing 0(^umn8 of the en^my, or retreat- 
ing before the snp^or fbrces of the foe, 
whether mazcfaing b«ieath the burning subs 
of summer, or enduring the painfUl monot- 
ny of hibernation, these noble men main- 
tained the thorough discipline, and perform- 
ed the daring deeds of veteran soldiers. 
When'Cut off from their compeers and com- 
pelled to wand^ for many days without 
fixKi in the deep soUtudes and up the peril- 
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cum steeps of the Alleghftnieft, their mag- 
nmimi^ and patience nerer fafied them, 
and amid the thunder and raioke of MaU 
▼em Hill ther eyinced a coolness and eonr- 
ig« wlrieh made them Immortal, {general 
Early publicly saluted them tn the midst of 
the astoundhig scenes of that awAil day, and 
in the ofllcial reports of the battle Captain 
Bogers is complimented fbrgallaBt conduct 
This popular oflScer was a prominent mem- 
ber of the Methodist Church, an efficient 
elasB-leader, a licensed exhorter, and a zeal- 
ous laborer fbr the saltation of souls. His 
whole Wb was that of a pure and doroted 
•errant of God, and amid the mingling 
groana and shouts of Shaiprtnirg his re- 
deemed and Justified spirit emeiged into the 
magnificent brightness of celestial y^sion. 

Capi. Rogers is « forcible illustration of 
the fact that true piety is favorable to the 
purest impulses of patriotism, and to the 
loftiest achievements of heroism. Noth- 
ing inspires the mind of the warrior with 
suidi a supr^ne contempt for danger and 
death as unshaken confidence in the doc- 
trine of a special Providence. It was this 
that made Stonewall Ja^son the hero of the 
rvrolntion, and it was a suldime fiiith in God 
which made our departed friend firm and 
imdaunted in eveiy oonfiict and perii 

0B0B6B W. BOSS. 

Mm^t George W. Ross was bom in Ma- 
eon November the S8d, 18d5. He was a man 
of noble penonnel^ and was popnlar.in the 
mercantile circles. He was the brother of 
J. S. Ross, a prince merchant of the South, 
and a member of one of the largest and 
most influential fiunilies in Georgia. We 
have often admired his commanding fton 
and benevolent face as he moved about in 
the business walks of life, or shared the 
purer pleasures of social interoourse. 

Mr. John fliz Bass, hi his "Memoirs of 
the Martyred Dead,'* speaks thus of Uik dig- 
nified and brave citizen soldier: *^He was 
schooled in the Floyd Rifles ibr the charac- 
ter he was to act in that grand and horrible 
tragedy upon wiiicfa the curtain has but re- 
cently fidlen. An advoeate of s^ces^n, he 
ibarlesdy fkoed its consequences, pledging 
his * life, proper^ and honor for the inde- 
peadence of the Boutfaem Confederacy.* We 
all know how fMthfblly his acts illustrated 
his words. Aod when his Statecalled upon 



her som to raHy in her defense, he was fotind 
in her vanguaitl." 

Mi^or Ross had passed through unscathed 
all those wild tempests of death which des- 
olated the fair fields of Virginia, and those 
bloody encounters which stained the soil of 
Maryland, but was destined in the Divine 
mind to find a grave in the borders of the 
K^rstone State. The probable results of an 
eirpedition on the part of General I>eo into 
Pennsylvania, in the summer of 1864, were 
gravely discussed in a council of war, and, 
as many had predicted, it ended in a terrible 
disaster to our arms. When the series of 
battles around Gettysburg opened, all the 
chances to win were with the Confederates^ 
and when they closed the fortunes of the 
day were claimed by the Federals. At the 
critical Juncture of aflleirs, when it seemed 
certain that our great Captdn was in a con- 
dition to crush the army of the Potomac in 
detail, to carry his victorious arms into the 
heart Of the North, and thus to secure the 
coveted boon of an h<morable and lasting 
peace, he was on the very eve of one of 
those sad and irretrievable reverses which 
sealed the fate of our waning ^^use. Never 
did Southern generalship appear to be so fhr 
below the occasion, and never did Southern 
chivalry shine with a more brilliant lustre 
^an in the three dreadfbl days of struggle 
over the sunny hills and in the smiling val- 
leys in the vicinity of Gettysburg. 

'* But tbere*8 a Divhiity that shapes our 
ends, rough-hew them as we will.*' It was 
during a desperate charge of Wright's Bri- 
gade, up one of those terrible heights which 
were crowned with the dark masses of 
Meade, that Major Ross was pierced with 
the death-dealing missile. He was taken, in 
due time, to a Federal hospital, where he 
lingered in much pain till the 2d day of Au- 
gust, when, at the command of his Master, 
** the dint returned to the earth as it was, and 
the spirit unto God, who gave it.** 

nUlTK BLOOlf . 

Major Frank Bloom was bor^ in the State 
of New York, and became a citizen of Ma- 
con about the year 1840. For many years 
he was a prominent and official ofiScer in the 
Fire Department of our city. When the 
war opened, he Joined the Jackson Artil- 
lery, Md was ordered to St Simond's Island, 
and after spending a season there in defense 
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of ttie oouH, hm went to Yirginia, md be- 
came an Aid of Gen. H. R. Jackson. He 
eenred in the artilleiy campaign in Western 
Yirginia, and won lanrds for his gallantry 
and zeal in tiie service. When Qea. Jack- 
•on was retoraed to Geoigia this bold caT- 
atter was made chief of his sti^ with the 
tank of Mi^r, and it was while be was vis- 
iting his Mends in this place that he was 
aeised with an attack of pneumonia, the re- 
•Qlt of expoeare in the service, which ter- 
minated his life ia about the fortieth yearof 
his age. The Mi^cm' was a man of generous 
Impulses, of much public spirit, of true pa- 
triotic fervor, and of great geniattty of tem- 
per, and his death will long be deplored by 
% large circle of devoted friends and admire 
•rs. 

OSOBQB A. SMITH.* 

Qeo. A. Smithy bom in Darien^ Mcintosh 
county, Ga., on the 5th of November, 1824, 
passed, in Macon, Ga., a very quiet and un- 
eventful life, up to the period of the Civil 
War. He was always deeply interested in 
the polUks of bis country, and, during the 
Presidential campaign of 1860, possessed 
such a clear appreciation of the spirit of 
the times that, even at that early day, he be- 
gan to devote all his spare moments to the 
atudy ot Military Tactics. In the first 
months of 1861 he organised and drilled a 
company of volunteers, which was muster- 
ed into the State service by Governor Brown 
some time in March. This company was 
called, in honor of Georgia's Governor,' 
** Brown's Infantry," and, with other Geor- 
gia companies, forming the 1st battalion of 
GeoigiA volunteers, left Macon April 5th, 
1861, for Pensacola, Fla. ,Here the com- 
mand remained without entering into any 
engagement until the bombardmrat of the 
28d and 2dd of November, hn the same year. 
At the time it was said that this encounter 
was the first' wherein the Confederate batte- 
ries had successfully engaged the Federal 
ships. However this may be, Capt Smith 
and his company manned a water battery 
without the walls of Fort McRae, and did 
their duty. The company received permis* 
mission to have the name and date of the 
battle stamped upon their fiag, and their 
Captain, upon the official recommendation 
of Gen. Bragg, was appointed and conunis- 
^Wrltttn by tht dti^hfer of the deceased. 



sloned lieutenant-Oolonel in the Provi»> 
ional Army of the Confhderacy. In Jamr 
aiy. 1862, Lt CoL Smith obtained a fbrloii^ 
for ten days, seven of which were spent ia 
Macon with his fiunily. As toon as he ie» 
turned to the army he was ordered to Mtt^ 
bile, where he soon went abont the work ef 
raising a Inll regiment upon the nndevs of 
the battalion to which he bvl belonged. 
This done, he received a commission as ihl 
Colonel, his regiment befaig styled the 8ith 
Georgia, and afterwards, when their tens at 
service as State troops had expired, the 1st 
Confederate Georgia reghsent CoL S^th 
remained stationed at Mobile imtU the ear* 
ly part of 1864, during all which time ha 
was nevei absent from his post an boor. Hs 
had command of Fort Oafaies, neniinaUy» 
and ranked only as Colonel, hot througfaooi 
the greater part of his two-years' stay at 
Mobile perftvmed ti»e duties of a Brigadier 
General, having charge of the three forts, 
Morgan, Gaines and PIUow. Only once was 
there an engagement, and then a light OBe» 
but the commander's dutf called him ftom 
one fort to another, by which his Hfe was in 
danger as well from the stormy waters of 
the gulf as the enemy's missiles. Batiy is 
1864, Col. Smith and his regiment were sent 
to Join Gen. Johnston's army, then in up- 
per Georgia; and during that whole tedions 
and trying retreat he never fiinchedth>m his 
duty. Near Atlanta, on the 9ad of July^ 
while commanding in battle the brigade to 
which he belonged, he was wounded, and 
then, for the first time since January, 1808 
returned to his home on a sixty days' leave 
of absence. Before this season had expired, 
however, he was recalled to his regkneaat to 
remedy some disorders which bad arisen 
during his absence. Again he was com- 
pelled, by unhealed wounds, to leave the 
army, but in October finally njolned It on 
its way to Tennessee. He lell in the bt^He 
ot Franklin, November dOlb, 1864, whils 
charging upon the second line of the ene- 
my's entrenchments. 

Col. JNnith was very much loved by the 
soldiers whom be conmianded, and by strict 
attention to duty always secured the esteem 
and respect of srrperior oflScers. His regi- 
ment bore the reputi^ioB of being excel- 
lently drilled and disciplined, and though 
it performed post duty during the gnsater 
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ftrt of thm Wfu*, ftmgfat as gallftntiy as bbj 
wlMn OB the Md. 

WOBMKT A. 0IIITHL 

OoL Bobcrt A. Smitli was born in Jenes 
ooanir DoceiabarlO, 18M. Hit descent was 
ftom BetrokntloMiiry steek, he belBff tte gra^d 
wphfiw of Colonel Cleayeland, one ef that 
bright band of immortal heroes who partic- 
ipated in the brilliant transaction on Kio^t 
Mmmtahi, a battle which turned the tide of 
tie American Bevolotion. This worthy de- 
■eeadant of a dtstingaished ancestry was 
fitted with petriotic fire from youth, and was 
eecoatanaed to repeat witti rapture the Ro- 
Bttnmaxhn: IhUoe^ decorum est pro paMa 
urn. Henoe, when an opportunity was a^ 
fdrded him fi>r the peribrmance of chlralric 
daeda, he embraced it with all the enihusi- 
am of his ardent nature. He had held the 
eflUse of Captain of the Maoon Volunteers 
Ibr tiie ^ace of eight years, and under his 
labortoos training hts men had reached a 
point of superior discipline. And so soon 
as the first bugle^uote of war was l)ome 
•bioad on the wings <tf the wind, he prompt- 
ly tendered his patriotic band to the author^ 
itksof the Confederate Oovemment His 
cen^wny was mustered into service on the 
19th day of April, 1861, and was ordered to 
report at KoribIk« Yir^infaL He remained 
here in the defense of the Gosport Navy 
Yard, (whieh was one of the most valuable 
edlection of arms in the nation,) till the 
month of Mardi, 1862, when he waseleeted 
Colonel of the 44th Oeoi^a, a regiment 
whicdi he first carried to North Carolina, but 
aooaafterwatd marched to Richmond to be 
ready to engage in W series of battles 
whieh raged so iurionsly around the Capital 
of the Confederaey. At this stage of his 
pvbfic career he was extremely feeble, and 
on de evening of the 85th of Jvne, 1888, 
vrtiikt pnetMted ia his nurque in grare 
meditatioii, he received an order to prepare 
to march betimes in the morning, by the 
Mechsnkaville road, to the biteding banks 
ef the Chidmhominy. He at once resolved 
teeamr his foroe to the field of action, de- 
spite the earnest remonstrances of officers 
•nil men; and whitot moving thlttierward 
lie feund it necessary several times to stop 
sad seek aaeason of rest beneath Ae i^de 
of the trees* He was utteriy unable to die- 
DMNrnt and rsouMuoit without the 



of some member of lis stsfl. Bat on he 
went, with the feith and hope of a hero, and 
on the 97th dxy of June, whitet stormhig 
one of the most formidable works of the 
enemy, he feH, pierced by three balls,- in the 
bloody battle of fillyscm's Mills. And on 
the next day he calmly departed to thatbei* 
ter land where ''the wicked cease from 
tretibling, and the weary are at resf* This 
wasan awftil and glorious day in the annals 
of Southern warfkre* 

Robert A. Bmitii graduated at Oglethorpe 
Unhreisity, at about nineteen years of age, 
and left the inelituti<m with respectable 
sdiotarsldp. It is true that he did not sub- 
ject himself to those palnftil ex^cises in 
mental gymnastfes whtoh are essential to the 
highest developm^t of speculative thought, 
nor did he traverse those boundless fields of 
ancient and modem lore which require the 
labors of a Ufetime, but still he was ardent- 
ly devoted to the patronage of letters. The 
whole current of his conversation was that 
of an educated Christian gentlemen. 

He selected the ktw as the puieuit of his 
life, and by his digmty, conscientiousness, 
and devotion to bnsinMS, he was making 
steady advances in the path of^pularity' 
and nsefhtness as a lawyer. It ordinarily 
ooett mudi time and toil to attain eminence 
in the higher profesidonal spheres, and this, 
we apprehend, is especially true in regard to 
the l^iai profession. 8ome of our young 
Iswyera who axe noted for their probity and 
talent can hardly earn thefa bread by their 
IMractice. The older practitioners usuaUy 
abaerb the profits of the profession. 

But it was the goodness of our esteemed 
Mend and fellow-titiseu which was the 
crowning excellency in his character. He 
nobly illnatnted both the patriotism and 
piety of the profession of law, and by his 
conristent d^rtsftent refitted the vulgar . 
charge that the life o( a lawyer is incompa^ 
iUe with the life of .a Christhin. At the age 
of fourteen years Robert became a member 
of the Methodist Church, and was thence- 
forward feithfbl to bis holy calHng. He was, 
by ooassen consent, a pattern of Christian 
ceiBsisteBcy. Like Enoch, he walked irith 
God, and found Hfan his solace and his Joy. 
It was in the Bible ehiss,'tfae ]f>rayer meet- 
ing, the Sabbath School, and in his visita- 
tions of the sick, the sevioui, and the dyhig. 
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tbat the galaxy of hi^ splritiul gnces itume 
with 80ch pore and aflbcting Itistre. £(eiv 
Bity alone wiU reveal the resnlle of his e^ 
forts to do good. £Ee had no special fond- 
ness for polemic theology— the pride of ra- 
tionalism and the pomp of ritnalism had no 
aUntctions for his mind and heart But it 
was a pure, simple, and self-denying reh- 
gion, which engrossed all the faculties and 
affeptions of his soal, which made his Uft 
rich in iaith and in good works, and his 
death-bed radiant with the light of a glori- 
cos immortality. His resting place in Rose 
Hill Cemetery has been pedbmed by the 
fragrance of the Bavioar*s merits, and when 
the voice of the Archangel shall annoonce 
to the nations that time shall be no longer, 
he will arise from the dost to the lull frui- 
tion of the life everlasting. 

BDWABD DORR TRACT.* 

£dward Dorr Tracy was bom in the ci^ 
of Hacon. He was the son of Junge £. D. 
Tracy, a gentleman well known throughout 
the State as a man of finished education, 
ptofossional learning, and very rare native 
endowments. Through his mother, he was 
connected with a large and influential ihm- 
ily in Georgia. Receiving his academic ed- 
ucation here, he was graduated at the age of 
seventeen, with thorough scholarship, at the 
University of Oeoigia. His fkther died before 
he had completed his education ; and not in- 
heriting a fortune, before maturity he was 
thrown upon his own resources for support 
In youth he began to develope those qu^ties 
of industry, eneigy and self-reliance which 
carried him successfiilly through his short 
but brilliant career, and would have borne 
him triumphantly, had he lived, to the high- 
est rounds of civil and political Ufe. He was 
admitted to the bar, and became at onoe ui 
honor and an ornament to our profesrion. 
We who have knownhiai— manyof ustrom 
his childhood— know 4hat he was honest. 
Just, a diligent student, a clear sod logical 
speaker, and a lover of the sdenoe of our 
time-honored proteesion. It is not, there- 
fore, at all surprising that he acquired and 
retained clients, commanded- the rcepeet of 
his tellows and the courts, and gave un- 
questionable evidence of a successful fritore. 
We testify to his fine culture, his sound 

• The eologv on B. D. Trtcy U from Um polished 
pen of Hon. 2. A. Ntobet. 



Judgment, his agreeable mannefB, hii iada* 
pendence and* his manlinees. He loved 
truth and honor and Justice, and whilst le- 
specting others respected himeel£ Whenhe 
left this State no <me within o«r knowledge, 
of his age, enjoyed a more noUe chaiaeter, 
or brighter prospects ot distincUon. After 
his marriage he settled in the city of Hunts* 
viile, Ala., and, entering upon Ms pn^ioi- 
sion, took position either eqiud to, or in coib> 
petition with, the ablest men of that disthh 
guished bar. Here, doubtless, he wonM 
have realized wealth and fame as a lawyer, 
had he been permitted to prosecute his pro- 
fession. In this case, as in many oUiers, the 
blasts ot wi^r broke rudely the qtiiet dreams 
of civil life. An irresisUble oUigation to 
God and country tore him away— alas t fo^ 
ever— from the blandishments of homa 
With characteristic promptness he raised a 
company and marched to the defense of 
Yirgmia. He gallantly led his command in- 
to the goiy field of Manassas, disting^hed 
himself at Shiloh, and feU at Port Qibson. 
There is no better evidence of his great me^ 
it as an officer .than his n^d promotion. 
Entering the service as Captain, unknown 
and untrained as a soldier, some twelve 
months before his death, he held a Briga- 
dier's commission. At his death he was only 
twenty-nine years of age. He had the vig- 
or, and hopefrilne8s,and enteriMlie of youth, 
with that accuracy of Judgment which is 
ordinarily the fruit of experience. No sol- 
dier of the Confederacy fills a more honored 
grave. The great Revohition-^great in its 
victories— great in the unparalleled enormi- 
ty of our enemies, and great as we hopean^ 
believe it will be, in the peaceftil tennina* 
tion of the struggle— can claim no costlier a 
victim than the generous, gifted and learned 
young man whose death we deplore. The 
element of greatest beaa^ and strength in 
Gen. Tracy's character was his piety. Be 
was a believer in Jesus Christ, the son of 
God, ana from his youth to the day of bis 
death, with admirable consistency be prac- 
ticed the precepts of His religion. Hispro* 
tessioa was not formal, nor his Christian vir- 
tues negatire. On the eonttary, he was an 
earnest, active, beneficent meml)er of the 
Presbyterian Churdi. Believing, as we do, 
that he yet livetiti, and that death has only 
transfened him to a higher and more gin- 
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ilcmBspiiefeol senrloe, netther we nor his 
distresaed fiMUiljahoold moiihi as Uiose who 
bare no hope. BlsundiBelyeDdaflbrdByet 
snothtf illustmtkm of the yanity of i^ 
manXy humsB eaq[>eciatfa>ns. 
**The boMt of iMnldiy, the poa^ of power, 
And an thst b«aatr, aU Uiftt wMllhereidTe, 
Await *Uke the inevltobie lioor : 
The pAths of glory lead hot to the grave.** 

FHILBXON TRACT. 

Major Philemoo Tncj was a natiTro of 
Macon, and one of the most gifted of those 
cherished sons whose nsmes adorn her his- 
toiy. The brilliant reputation he won in 
the yarioQS offices he filled spread to every 
part of this proud Commonwealth. If his 
Hfe had been prolonp;ed, if his labors had 
been more concentrated, and his habits of 
study more severe and self-denying, he would 
doubtless have figured in the first rank of 
lawyers and orators in the Empire State* 
His splendid, matured abilities were ade- 
qjoate to any position of emolument and 
honor the country has to tender to men of 
intellect and merit 

This bright and generous G^rgian, in the 
days of his boyhood, gave many infallible 
ligns of unusual precocity of mind and no- 
bility of nature. He was not accustomed to 
toil as laboriously at his books as some of 
bis school fellows ; but he seemed to gatbei 
tbe golden fruits of kowledge by a sort of 
intuition. But what he lacked In application 
he made up in originality of thought, in 
quickness of apprehension^ in vividness of 
&ncy, and in fertility of illustration. 

In 1850, Mr. Tracy was graduated at Tale 
College, and returned home ladened with the 
ilbU treasures of philosophy, science, and 
Uterature. He immediately took the editor- 
abip of the Macon Telegraph, and, in con- 
aection with his editorial duties, pursued the 
Study of law. He made the columns of this 
popular journal flash with thegemsof geur 
ins, wit, and humor, and some of his star- 
papers won the wannest enooniums of the 
communis, and were e^te^vely copied 
and complimented by the press of the South. 
In 1851 he was admitted to the bar, and then 
began his brilliant proliBssional career. He 
was elected Ordinary of Bibb county^ in 
which office he served the public for several 
years with fidelity and acceptance. But 
finding that the diversity ot has labors in* 



terftred with the uni^ of his purpose, he 
resolved to resign every otfaw <^&cial trust, 
and to devote his undivided attention to the 
duties of his fkvorltb piofeasion. Acoofd- 
Ingly, in 1866, there was formed tbe firm of 
Stnbbe, Hill, and Tracy, for tbe ftill and ex- 
tensive praetfee of law. The argument of 
the latter in the case of the administrates 
of Gunnin^ain agahist the admlnlstraiois 
of Martin has been pronotmced by ludges a 
ehtf-^imw^ It was not long after the for- 
mathm of the above partnership when our 
talented townsman married a lady of culti- 
vation and fortnne, and tbe enticing claims 
of this new sphere of Hfo led him to aban- 
don his legal porsoits. Genius is sometimes 
a misfortune to men. Talfouid has said that 
many a young man has fiuled at the bar be* 
cause he was too brilliant But, alas I in 
one brief year all the hopes and joys of this 
happy union were Mastsd by death, and the 
survivor of this sad calamity felt the force of 
the shook through all his subsequent histo- 
ry. Sometime after this sore bereavement 
he was eleoted Senator by a laige mi\}ority, 
which office he held with honor till the com- 
meaoemeat of hostilities. His Senatorial 
career brought him in contact with some of 
the best intdleots of the State, and afforded 
htm a broader arena for tiie eachibltion of his 
shining talents. The hnpreesion was not 
slow in obtabning prevalence that he wasene 
of the brightest stars which corruscated in 
the Senate Chamber of Georgia. With the 
resistless logle of iioeke, the brilliant riiet- 
orio of Lamartine, the sparkling wit of Syd- 
ney Smith, the exquisite graoe of Addison, 
the poetic fire of Shelley, and the flowiog 
efoqnence of a Fox, it is not sorprishig that 
he should havte been cbMsed among the meet 
eonmanding members of the General As- 
semidj. 

This diatingoished Senator was proud to 
take the position of a private soldier in the 
Cottfoderote eorvioe, but was soon elevated 
to the rank of M^}or of the dth Georgia reg- 
iment He partidpated in all the hardshipe 
and hanrds of the campaign upon the Po- 
BfaisuK and assisted gallantly in hurling 
back the magnificent army of McClelland, 
whldi was thundering at the i^ates of the 
OapltaL It waa in one of those successive 
comfiicis which marked the discomfiture of 
the Federal forces that he received a wound 
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wiii<^ made U nmfmmrj forlibn lo otelftA 
Plough for a Maaoa. After ipendteg a 
biief period in the bovMocifde, he agaiaaei 
out for the field aC strife, and, with great 
difBenlty in wagr of tnvel, n^{otned hia reg- 
iment en tbeerealng before the bioodj bat- 
tle of Sharpebnrg, ready to take hia part in 
tlie fearful drama wiiioh waa to optti in tlie 
moming. Early in the action of the follow* 
ing day he fell, covered with martial gloiy, 
and the mother earth of Miaiyland opened 
wide her soft arms^ and took him toherhoa^ 
pitable bosom, to give liim sweet repose till 
the resurrection mom. We would wish that 
his sleeping dust were enshrined in the sab- 
ered soil of his natiTe State, where his many 
friends and admirers might straw his tomb 
with the tokens of their affection and honor. 
Xiutit is abeautifolthooght that the wh^ 
earth is the s^xilehre of the tarare, and all 
time the *' miUflanium of thehr glory." 
JAMBS 0. rjjfwjjjaa avu a. 

Lieutenant James D. Yanvatkenlmig was 
of German extsaction, but, we bdiere, waa 
bom on American boU. ffis wm a noUe 
origin, for the prefix to his name is a title of 
nobility in the Fatherland. There haye ia* 
ined fh>m the dark forests and floorishittg 
dties of Germany some of tiiefincet soMiars 
hft the world, and the Prussian powa- to^Uty 
Is the proudest and gvandest on the globe. 
The strong elements wfaidi enter into Ae 
composition of the German character liave 
made it firm and elastic in its lofty career of 
doty and honor, and the ardent love of troth 
with which Luther inspired the minds and 
hearta of his countrymen has raised themlo 
a posidon of the moral sublime. It may be 
safoly said that the Beformatien of tlie six- 
teenth century haa done move to elcTats^nd 
aggrandize this people than all other caneea 
combined. The Teutonic Mbes hare al- 
ways kept abreast of tke mighty -tide of 
modem civillgatton: 

Colonel Yanvalkenburg wannly esponaed 
the Confoderale oanse, as did thonsanda who 
were not *^to the manor bom;'* and, aa 
Oaptain of the Thomson Guards, entered 
the service the flist y^ar of the war. He 
was aflerwarda promoted to the offlea which 
he held when he foil in the fiJst Geoigia/ 
whidi was commanded by the lamented 
Lamar. One of the most brilUaat achieve- 
ments of the gaUant officer in question was 



the eaptnse, by the aid of a corponTsgaod, 
of a wbm\» Bailment of Federal soldien, 
which had become bewildered in a woody 
ravine. This waa a daring experiment, bet 
proved a triumphant snoocss. Qenenl 
Early made lus b»t invasion of Haiylnd 
in the summer of 18H with the dcsten of 
taking possession of the Capital On tb« 
5th of July, he crossed the Potomac, lod 
on the morning of the 9th, arrived at Fred- 
erick City, and, passing beyond without de- 
lay, soon reached the opposite bank of the 
Monocacy River, where he found a lar;ge 
body of the enemy strongly posted for the 
protection of Baltimore and Washington. 
Finding it necessary to the execution of his 
purpose to dislodge this force as qoicklju 
possible, General Gordon, who has been 
styled the Bayard of the South, boldly led 
the attack wi(3i Evans* brigade of gallant 
Georgians. It was soon found, however, 
that this brave band of men had been 
thrown against thrice their number ot the 
veteran troops ot 8edgwick*s corps, and 
was exposed to a raking croes-fire, which « 
rapid^ decimated their ranks. But so soon 
as the two other brigades of Gordon were 
brought into action, the Federals were driv- 
en back like chaif before the whlriwind. In 
this short and decisive engagement, the 01st 
Georgia lost forty men and its two highest 
oiBcers. Colonel Yanvalkenburfl:, who met 
his flite on this sanguinary field, was a good 
citizen, a foitiifiil officer, a regular worship- 
er in the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
the head of an interesting household, whom 
he left to buffet the cold waves of the world. 
May the Qod of the covenant be the unfiiO- 
ing friend and protector of the heart-atriox- 
en widow and fktherless children. 

These all died in the fkifh of that cause 
for which they gave their predoos livea 
And what shall I mdre say f For the time 
would fo& me to tell of the brftve and gen^ 
erous-hearted Campbell, the modest and 
chivalrous Cidlins, the amiable and gaUant 
Grannie, the loved and lamented Lewis, the 
handsome and impetuous Pittovi, the up- 
right and intelligent Redding, the firm and 
fkiUifol Breazeal, the young and valiant 
Ross, and the patriotfo and pious Wate^ 
man. 

We have hastily prepared these iHief me- 
morials of our hero4e and honored dead ss 
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« compliment to patriotism and yirtne, and 
that coming history may eniich her records 
with a true recital of their noble deeds. 
Such names aa these were never intended 
for obliyion, bat are divinely destined to 
Uve in story and In song when the proudest 
monuments of marble and brass have moul- 
dered down to dust Their memories are 
embalmed in the hearts of their country- 



men, and the latest ages will dwell with ad- 
miration on their splendid achievements. 
The present generation may seek to tarnish 
their fair fame, but posterity has a rich 
wreath of glory and honor for every brow 
of the true and the brave. With this un- 
wavering fkith, we calmly await the sober 
decisions of the grand Judgment seat of 
iViture history. 



MRS. GEORGE WATSON'S ATTEMPT AT AUTl^ORSHIP. 

BT USttOY. 



Mbs. Gborob Watson was the wife of a 
very respectable young man, who held a 

situation in the Bank of R , which gave 

him 4 salary of one hundred dollars per 
month. She was pretty, notable, and pleas- 
ant, dressed tastefully, took excellent care of 
her husband and children, kept a nice house, 
lived within her husband's rather limited in- 
come, and was a kind and popular neigh- 
bor. Mr. Qeorge Watson was a matter-of- 
&ct man, with a pleasant though decidedly 
plain face, very tall, fond of a joke, and, in 
the main, amiable, and as patient as most of 
his sex, who, it is well known, are not par- 
ticularly &med for that rare virtue. They 
had three children, the eldest five years of 
age, and the youngest an infant, the days of 
whose earthly sojourn had not yet arrived at 
the dignity of being counted by years. 

Now, it so happ^ied that on one unlucky 
afternoon Hr. George Watson was obliged 
tustop at the bookstore on his homeward 
way. His business concluded, he was leav- 
ing the store, when a pile of new books 
caught his eye. He took up one, and read 
the title aloud, " St. Elmo," by Miss Evans. 

** Ah, that is the last new work— the book 
of the season, Mr. Watson,'* remarked the 
salesman. " You really ought to read it. 
Come, let me persuade you to take a copy 
home to Mrs» Watson. She will be charm- 
ed with it, and so will you." 

Surelv €teorge Watson's good angel de- 
serted him at that particular moment, for he 
yielded to the tempter, and took *' St. Ehno " 
home, as a present to his wife. 

14 



She received the gift with a profusion of 
thanks and kisses, and volunteered to read 
it aloud in the evenings, while he enjoyed 
his cigar and a lounge at taU length upon 
the sofa. In this delightful attitude, with his 
little wile opposite to him, in her low rock- 
ing chair, the lamplight shining in her pret- 
ty face, and bright, tasteful dress, George 
prepared to enjoy " St. Elmo." 

To the first few chapters he listened in si- 
lence, but at the close of the scene, where 
St Elmo chastises bis dog in so gentlemanly 
a manner, he Interrupted his wife to remark : 

** Really, Liz, don't you think it is horrid 
trash ? Any one could tell a woman wrote 
it. 'Twas a pity I bought the book, eh ? " 

*'Do you think so, George?" she ex- 
claimed. •* Why, I like it w much." 

" Do you? Well, read on, then, and I'll 
try and like it too ; but I don't see much 
chance of succeeding, so far." 

Mrs. Watson read until she came to the 
end of that description ol St. Elmo's libra- 
ry, the effort of reading which left her a lit- 
tle breathless. Then up started her husband, 
and leaning his tall form against the mantel- 
piece, exclaimed : 

** Bv Jove, Liz, I don't know what you 
may think, but I say thafs just about the 
meanest lK)ok I ever tried to read, or listen 
to, and that's even easier. The St Elmo 
was a beast, the Edna was a fool, and Mrs. 
Murray must have been a miserable speci- 
men to have brought up such a specious son. 
You women may understand and like such 
a book, but XiConfess it's beyond me. I con- 
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aider it bo mach money just thrown away." 

** Oh, George ! and I like it so moch— bo 
very much. I don't a bit wonder poor Edna 
fell in lore with St £lmo. He was so at- 
tracUye, so gloomy, so original'* 

" By JoTe, Liz I you may -well say origin- 
al, aM its luclcy for society's sake that there 
are very few, if any, after his pattern. Why, 
in the first place, no gentleman woold have 
sachapro&ne beast as that in his house; 
and, in the second, he'd get horsewhipped 
by every man with a spark of pluck whom 
he dared to treat in that insolent style. Fall 
in love with him. Indeed 1 Why, the girl's 
a fool, and no lady at that; though, of 
course, the old blacksmith's granddaughter 
could not be as much shocked at his man- 
ners as a refined young lady would have 
been." 

"Well, G^rge, I can't agree with you. 
I am intmsdy interested, and was Just think-, 
ing what a charming book it was, when you 
interrupted me bo rudely. Shall I read on ? " 

"Read on? Kol Do you think I'd lis- 
ten to any more of that stuff? If there was 
no one but myself to consult, I'd pitch it 
into that fire, though I have Just paid a good 
price for it" 

" Well, then, Geoige, Fll read on to my- 
self, for I am perfectly delighted. You really 
must not talk to me, either." 

" All right, Liz ; only I am surprised at 
your want of taste. However, each man to 
his liking; so I'll take myself off to bed. 
Good-night" 

Lizzie, who was already buried in " St. 
Ehno," responded with an absent " (Good- 
night," and the door closed on the unroman- 
tic George. 

It was late into the small hours of morn- 
ing when Lizzie finished the book and sought 
her pillow. She was rather a sentimental 
little woman, and all the next day she kept 
thinking of Edna Earl, and wondering why 
she, too, had not been made a heroine. At 
length it occurred to her that she might yet 
attain to that envied dignity, and instantly 
she felt " an inward conciousness that she was 
worthy of something better than her pres- 
ent life— that her soul was capable of soar- 
ing above the souls of those around her." 

" I will be an autlioress," she said aloud. 
** I, too, will be great, and have people bow- 
ing down to me, as they did to Edna; and I 



will make a name whicl^ shall live forever." 

She did not wait for her resolution to cool, 
but hurrying out, she invested a share of 
her small supply of money in several quires 
of foolscap paper, a box of pens, and a bot- 
tle of the best and blackest ink. On return- 
ing home, she flew to her chamber, and con- 
cealed these treasures in her desk ; for she 
had resolved that her secret should be hid- 
den from** George until her efforts were 
crowned with success, when she would 
proudly lay her blushing honors at his feet 

" He will be so happy," she thought, ^ and 
so proud of me. Dear George, I do wish he 
was more presentable. People will be sure 
to say I have thrown* myself away. Well, 
I might really have looked higher, though, 
of course, I would rather have him than any 
one else." 

In spite of the determination to surprise 
George, she could not help remarking, as 
they sat over the fire that evening^-* 

" George, dearest, I should so like to make 
you proud of me." 

" Bless you, Liz I why so I am— just as 
proud of you as I can be. There's not, in 
my eyes, a prettier, tidier, thriftier little wife 
in all the country than mine." 

" But suppose I was something more than 
that, George. Suppose I was fkmoos, you'd 
be more proud of me then. How would you 
like me to be a great authoress t " 

" Not a bit, dearie. I like you much bet- 
ter Just as you are." 

" But, George, think how much prouder 
you would be of me then. I am sure you 
would like it Now, oonftess, wouldn't 
you!" 

"No, I wouldn't But it don't mattw 
whether Fd like it or not, for its entirely out 
of your line ; you were never cut out for an 
authoress, or a heroine, or anythinf^ of that 
sort Come, don't look as if you meant to 
cry about it, little woman. If you're so bent 
on making me prc»uder of you. 111 tell you 
how you can do it Just leam to make that 
pudding your mother gave me when we 
dined there yesterday, as well as she does. 
Hello! what are you crying about?" 

"Oh, George! you have no soul! You 
can't appreciate or even understand nae," 
sobbed Lizzie. " When I talk to you about 
my feelings, you laugh, and turn me into 
ridicule." 
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** Nonsense, Liz; I didn't mean to laugh 
at you. Ck>ine, stop crying. There's a kiss 
for you; and you can run over to your 
mother's and learn to make that pudding, 
and we'll have one for dinner to-morrow." 

But Lizzie was by no means appeased. 
She stopped crying, and remarked, with an 
ii^jured air and a heavy sigh. 

" There's no use, you can't appreciate me, 
George. You have no soul." 

" Come, now, that's the second time you've 
told me that, and I'm not going to stand it 
What do you mean by saying I have no 
soul ? Do you mean that Fm a beast, and 
b&ve no interest in the Bible ? I'm sure I've 
been anything but a beast in my treatment 
of you; and I'm a member of the Church, 
and have always tned to be a consistent 
Christian." 

" Of course, (Jeorge, I didn't mean that 
you were a beast. But there is no use talk- 
ing ; you can't understand me." 

** No, that I can't — either your words or 
your humor to-nifi^ht There's to be a lec- 
ture at the hall ; would you like to go ? " 

" No, I thank you ; I would rather stay at 
home," replied Lizzie, in the same injured 
tone. 

"Well, I'll go anyhow," and taking his 
hat, Qeorge departed. 

Lizzie, for a while, indulged in a little 
comfortable self-pity, and then, opening her 
desk, prepared to commence her literary ca- 
reer. The story she had already planned, 
80 "Fair Madalina; or, the Lost Heiress," 
Tvas soon in full progress. 

It was a very romantic tale ; rather, I iear, 

m the vein of Sigismund Smith's " D of 

the G ," containing a beautiful and per- 
secuted maiden, a gloomy, eccentric, and 
misanthropic, but eminently handsome and 
most unaccountably bewitching lover, after 
the style of St Elmo, a fierce and cruel 
rival, a lovely, beguiling, and heartless ditto, 
two murders, one suicide, three narrow es- 
capes, in all of which the misanthropic hero 
saves somebody, a dungeon, an elopement, 
aod a wedding. The plot was a little con- 
hised, and the number of exclamation points 
gave rather a strange appearance to the con- 
versations; but, in Lizzie's eyes, it was won- 
derful. She kept her writing a profound se- 
cret fr(»n George, and in this fate seemed to 
lud her. His days were all spent at the bank, 



and the lecture to which she had refused to 
accompany him proving the first of a long 
series, delivered everyother night, for which 
George had taken a season ticket, she was 
enabled to spend these entire evenings alone. 
He had been very anxious for her to eiyoy 
them with him, and had been hurt at her 
cold and persistent refusal to do so. The 
intermediate evenings found him so sleepy 
that he retired early, leaving Lizzie to the 
enjoyment of her pen. 

The story, however progressed slowly, for 
Lizzie did not possess the pen of a ready 
writer ; and it must be confessed that her 
applications to Dr. Johnson were very f^ 
quent "Fair Madalina" abounded in 
French words and phrases, too, all of which 
had to be looked out in dictionary and gram- 
mar, to be sure if they were correct Many 
and woful were her interruptions, for the 
house and children must be, in some degree, 
looked atter, althougU at this time they were 
sadly neglected. Poor George grumbled in 
vain over uninviting meals, dirty children, 
and undarned socks. There was such a con- 
stant demand for supplies, too, he was sure 
there must be great waste somewhere ; bjit 
he could get nothing out of Lizzie. What 
had come over her he could not tell ; she 
was so silent, so abstracted, so careless in 
her dress, and wore always such an injured 
air of persecuted weakness. It worried the 
poor fellow sadly, and he bought a bottle of 
the best bitters for her, hoping that they 
might restore her to her former self. Every 
day he filled the glass and himself saw her 
take it, but there was no change. 

On one occasion the secret came very near 
being discovered, and it gave Lizzie quite a 
fright Gkorge had been invited to a large 
dinner party, Kiven by the President of the 
Bank on his biithday, and he had begged 
that Lizzie would have everything ready for 
him to dress when he came home, as there 
would be no time to spare. Now, Madalina 
was in the midst of one of her most terrible 
adventures that day, and the morning slip- 
ped by without Lizzie's once remembering 
her husband's injunctions. The striking of 
the hour at which she knew he was to return 
roused her, and putting up tlie desk she 
rushed up stairs to do his bidding. He came 
before she had finished, and taking up the 
clean shirt laid out for him, he exclaimed — 
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" Why, Lizzie, how did you expect me to j 
wear this? Every button is broken off. I-f. 
must hare another ; and do be quick.** I 

Another, and another, and still another 
was brought ; but not one was in a condi- 
tion to be worn. Lizzie was really dis- 
.tressed and mortified, and, getdng her thim- 
ble, began hurriedly to replace the missing 
buttons on the finest of them all. She started 
Tiolently as G^eorge exclaimed : 

" Just look at what you have done, Lizzie ^ 
What is the matter with your flbogers? The 
shirt is ruined!** 

And so it was; for a succession of black 
marks frOm her inky fingers were displaying 
themselves most conspicuously upon the 
snowy sur&ce of the spotless front. 

"What have you been doing ** again de- 
manded her lord and master, annoyance 
rendering his tone quite imperious. 

"Writing a letter,** replied Lizzie, not 
adding, however, 'that it was from Madalina 
to her adorable Alphonso. 

" Who in the worjd have you been writ- 
ing to ? '* was his next impatient question. 

"Oh ! please don*t scold me, dear George. 
I am so very, very sorry. Please forgive 
me. 1*11 wash my hands and have another 
ready in a few moments.'* She looked so 
penitent that kind George had not the heart 
to say another word. Neither did he re- 
IH'oach her afterwards, though her negli- 
gence caused him to be late at the dinner 
party — a most awkward and uncomfortable 
predicament, as every one knows. 

This event, as I have said, gave Lizzie 
quite a fright, and fbr a few days she did a 
little better ; but the charms of Madalina 
proved stronger than the calls of duty, and 
she soon became as careless and abstracted 
as before. 

Interruptions of another character, too, 
came to impede the smooth course of the 
Ikir Madalina*s history. For instance, a 
visit from one of her friends served to put 
her in such a ferment of indignation, that 
she could not write a line for four whole 
days. You will not be surprised, dear lady 
readers, when you hear the cause of her 
anger and excitement, although your better 
halves, like George, may consider it a mere 
trifle. Lizzie had become quite careless 
and untidy in her dress at home, since the 
commencement of her literary career, but 



this was by no means the case with heron^ 
door costume. Indeed, she was more anx- 
ious than ever to set off to the best advan- 
tage her very pretty face and neat, stylish 
little figure, for she frequently found herself 
building delightful chateaux en e^pagnt^'m 
all of which she figured before an admiring 
throng, as " the celebrated author of 'The 
Fair Madalina;*** and Lizzie was bj no 
means indifferent as to how she should ap- 
pear on such interesting occasions. In the 
vain hope of rousing her, George hatf pre- 
sented her with twenty dollars to spend 
upon her wardrobe, and she had purchased 
a lovely chocolate-colored merino dress, and 
the prettiest chocolate silk bonnet, with 
pink roses and wide pink strings. The drea 
was made in the newest style, gored, and 
trimmed with countless little buttons, and 
she had made also a jaunty sacque of the 
same material. They were very becoming, 
and she knew she looked charmingly in 
them. 

Among her friends and neighbors was a 
Mrs. Carter, who occupied the pew m 
church alongside of her own. This Mis. 
Carter was very pretty, and there was quite 
a difference of opinion as to whether she or 
Lizzie was entitled to the palm for beaaty. 
Of course, they were both well aware of 
this, and, though outwardly friendly, there 
was a decided feeling of rivalry between 
them. 

In the midst of her writing one momiDg, 
Lizzie was summoned to the parlor to re- 
ceive a visit from Mrs. Carter. After a little 
general chat, that lady said : 

" I came over to beg you to lend me the 
pattern of your new gored dress, and the 
sacque to match. They are so lovely, and 
you know our patterns always fit each other. 
You're so amiable, Lizzie, I am sure yon 
don*t min<^ lending them to me— do you, 
deai-r* 

Of course, Lizzie brought the patterns, 
protesting that she was delighted to acccom- 
modate her " dear Hatfie^* and then the vis- 
itor rose to go. At the door, however, she 
paused to remark : 

" You*ll be charmed with my new dress,! 
know. It is a beautiful silk, exactly the 
shade of your new merino. And, by-the- 
way, I have a new bonnet, exactly like 
yours, only my roses and strings are of the 
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loveliest co)or, aboat three shades deeper 
than yours, and the striugs are at least two 
inches wider. I am sure youMl tall hi love 
with it Thank you again for the patterns. 
Come and see me very soon. You reall3?x 
must go out more, Lizzie ; you are looking 
very badly— to sallow and hollow-eyed. I 
mustgiye Mr. Watson a talk about you. 
Good-bye, dear,^ and with a kiss she de- 
parted. 

Now, could poor Lizzie have written a 
word after such tidings ? Her husband won- 
dered wliy she was so very cross that night, 
indulging in a host of tart remarks about 
" that hateful Hattie Carter." Do you share 
his wonder? 

However, it must be confessed Lizzie had 
her revenge and came off victor iu» this 
little feminine battle, although, in the end, 
it cost her ratlicr dear. Her purse was ab- 
solutely empty, and her scheme required 
money. Asking George for it, she knew, 
would be useless, for he had done tlie very 
utmost in his power when he gave her the 
twenty dollars. 

"But I must have tlie money," she ar- 
gued, •• for I need paper to copy off my 
story, and stamps to send it George told 
me never to borrow money, but he will not 
know it; for, of course, my story will sell, 
and I can pay my debt immediately. It 
will be only ten dollars, and I am sure Fan- 
nie will lend it to me, and say nothing about 
it Fd ask mother, but she'll want to know 
if I've told G^rge, and say it is wroni; to 
keep anything from him. I hate to do it 
myself, but I canU help it this once. I must 
kave the money, and TU be sure to pay it 
soon." 

Fannie, her married sister, proved accom- 
modating, and, with the ten dollars, Lizzie 
purchased the necessary paper and stamps, 
and, in addition, an elegant bunch of French 
flowers— superb scarlet geraniums with dark, 
gloflsy leaves— and a pair of scarlet strings, 
ccrtamly twioe as wide as her pink ones. 
These replaced the new pink trimmings in 
ber bonnet; and, a9 she entered church, a 
little late, on the next Sunday, and took her 
place at the head of her pew. Just alongside 
of Mrs. Carter, she had the satisfaction of 
seeing that lady^s new pink roses and rib- 
bons grow pale beside her own warm, rich 
iorlet, and her cheeks grow still paler with 



rage and envy. At least two hearts in the 
congregation forgot, that day, the command 
inscribed in letters of shining gold above 
the chancel ; " Ye shall reverence my Sano^ 
tuarj^" 

ASength, '* Fair Madalina '' was written, 
copied, folded, stamped, and deposited in the 
post-office, directed to the editor of the mag- 
azine, which George took for his wife. Al- 
though without a doubt that the stoiy 
would be accepted, Lizzie had enclosed the 
stamps necessary to have it returned, with a 
nice little letter, saying it waa her first 
effort, and requesting that the payment 
should be instantly forwarded. The mail 
arrived again and again, but, alas I it brought 
nothing but disappointment Lizzie became 
so nervous and excited that poor George 
was very anxious about her, and eager that 
the doctor should be consulted ; but to this 
she would not consent, declaring she was 
quite well, and so ceaselessly begging to be 
let alone, that her husband was really of- 
fended. 

At length, after weeks of weary waiting, 
one evening George entered the parlor, ex- 
claiming : 

** News for you, Liz ! Come, guess whai 
I have in my pocket for you." 

" Oh, Geoige I I can*t guess. Do tell me 
at once. I have such a headache, and yon 
tease me so." 

" Well, 1*11 give you a clue. It came by 
mail. Come, now, guess." 

" By mail I " Lizzie's heart beat quickly. 
Suppose it was the money. Of course it 
was. What else could it be ? 

"Oh, dveit to me, George I" she cried 
eagerly. "Give it to me at once! Oh, 
please, please give it to me ! " 

George drew fh>m his pocket and laid on 
her lap a laige envelope, half covered with 
stamps, and directed hi a strange masculine 
hand to herselL A sudden terror came over 
her. Could they uave declined her story? 
It was too dreadfbl to think of. She sat ga& 
ing blankly at the package, afhdd to open, 
even to touch it, and quite forgetf\il of 
George*s presence until he spoke. 

" Why don't yon open it, Liz? " he asked. 
" You look as if it had scared you. What 
is the matter, child ! You're as white as a 
sheet" 

With trembling fingers she tore it open 
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One glance was enough ; her own manu- 
script lay within. The sickening disappoint- 
ment was too much for her, and, throwing 
the package on the floor, she burst into an 
agony of tears and sobbing, (^eorge^as 
thoroughly frightened, and, kneeling b^ide 
her, strove, with loving words and tender 
careises, to soothe and discover the cause of 
her grief. He succeeded in quieting her at 
last, but the poor child was too unhappy to 
guaiti the secret any longer, so she sobbed 
out the whole story, with his arms round 
her and her face hidden on his shoulder, 

" I have behaved so badly to you, (Jeorge, 
and deceived you, and borrowed money 
from Fannie, and been so cross and wicked, 
all for that hateful story. But I thought it 
would bring me fame and money, like Edna 
Earl, and give you pleasure in the end— m- 
deed, indeed, I did. You^ll forgive me, dear 
Qeorge^ — wont you ? Til never, never write 
aline again." 

"Indeed, I will, darling; and Tm very 
Borry for your disappointment. As to the 
money you borrowed, don't fret about that ; 
you shall pay it to-morrow ; only don't bor- 
row again ; yoti can't think how I hate it. 
But come, maybe there's a letter here. Let's 
see T^hat the editor says." 

The letter contained only a few lines, po- 



litely but briefly and positively decliniog 
4be story, and giving no reason for the re- 
fusal. It completely cured Lizzie of all am- 
bition to shine as a celebrated authoress. 

Nothing showed George's kindness more 
than the fact that he allowed Lizzie to com- 
mit the " Fair Madalina " to the tender mer- 
cy of the flames, in bis presence, witbont 
his having read a word of it. Of course, he 
was very curious " to see what in the world 
she had found to fill so many sheets of pi- 
per with," but she looked so piteous that 
he had not the heart to insist, so let her 
bum it at once, as she wished. 

That was Lizzie's sole attempt at being an 
authoress or a heroine. She subsided im- 
mediately into the quiet, happy, merry, no- 
table,*loving, little wife she had been before 
reading St. Elmo, which, by-the-way, George 
privately consigned to the same devoaring 
element that had consumed the "Fair Mad- 
alina." 

Lizzie had learned her lesson thoroughly, 
and ever afterwards, if she showed the least 
symptoms of untidiness, crossness, or neg- 
lect of her household duties, a quiet "Are 
you writing another * Fair Madalina,' Lia,'' 
from her husband, was sufficient to recall 
her wandering footsteps instantly back inta 
the right way. 



THE WEIGHT OF A TEAR 



A pair of scales before him— 
A rich man sat and weie:hed 

A piece of gold— a widow's aU, 
And unto lier he said : 

'^Tonr coin is not the proper weight. 
So take it back again. 
Or sell me for half Its worth- 
It lacks a single grain. *^ 

With tearfiil eye the widow said : 
" O, weigh it, sir, once more ; 



I pray yon be not so exact, 
Nor drire me from yonr door."" 

^* Why, see yourself. Its nnder-weight; 

Tour tears are no avail.** 
The second time he tries it, 
It Jaat bears down the scale. 

Bat little gnessed that rich man, 

Who held his gold so dear, 
That the extra weight that bore it dewa 

Had been the widow*s tear. 
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ABYSSINIA. 
ROMANCB OF HISTORY. 



ABT8UNIA — ft country which has been, for 
many weeks past, so prominent a sutti^^ o^ 
interest to as — is, it seems, almost a terra in-^ 
eognita to the world in general The amount 
of ignorance wliich exists upon the subject 
is astonistiing, considering our comparatiy^ 
proximity to the place itself and the fisu^t that, 
by its former name of Ethiopia, it was well 
known to the ancient Jews, Greeks, and Ro- 
mans, with all of whom it carried on a fre- 
quent intercourse. How continually, also, 
do we find mention made of Ethiopia and the 
Ethiopians in the Bible, affording evidence 
of lis having attained a certain degree of civ- 
ilization even in those remote times. Still 
more remarkable ia this ignorance, since 
Abyssinia (the word is merely a corruption 
of the local name, '* Habash **) is the only 
professed^ Christian country upon the whole 
Afocan continent The gospel was intro- 
duced into it by Frumentius as early as the 
year 820 aj>. We cast aside, as imworthy of 
credit, the traditions that St Matthew and St 
Bartholomew preached ^ere; or that an at- 
tempt was made by the eunuch of Queen 
Candace, whom Philip baptized, to introduce 
Christianity amongst his brethren ; and still 
more, the wild superstition, yet prevalent, 
which would assert that the Virgin Maiy, 
with the child Jesus himself, came into the 
country when they fled from %ypt It is 
enough lor us to know that, for fully fifteen 
hundred years, Abyssinia has prof^sed the 
Christian religion, maintained the Christian 
church after the Qreek model, and has doubt- 
less acted up to the measure of her lights na- 
turally dim and imperfect, when we refiect 
on her comparative isolation from the rest of 
the Christian conmiunity. The Roman Cath- 
olics have, indeed, alw^s kept up an occa- 
sioml intercourse with this outlying fiock 
from Christ's fold. St. Athanasios sent nine 
miwionariea into the country; and Jesuit 
priests have again and again, found their 
way into it The Moravians have also main- 



tained a mission m Tigre for some genera- 
tions ; but their eflforts appear merely to have 
given great offence to the native priesthood, 
without producing any beneficial effects. 
Such influences as these have not been suffi- 
cient to prevent the doctrines and practice of 
the Abyssinian Church ftom partaking very 
strongly of both a Jewish and a Mohamme- 
dan element— followers of both these creeds 
l«aving been namerous in the countiy from 
time innnemorial; while the latter is the na- 
tional religion of many contiguous peoples. 

This little-known country into which we 
are about to send a formidable expedition 
consists generally of a central plateau or 
table-land, which is surrounded on two sides 
by lofty mountains, that rise from the literal 
flat which abuts on them, and which sinks 
gradually on two other sides into a low level 
country, the home of the true negro. This 
plateau is again diversfled by different ranges 
of mountains, that rise from out it, and is in 
parts densely wooded. Its climate is tem- 
perate, dry, and salubrious ; but on descend- 
iag into the low lands that lie contiguous to 
it, we find, on the contra^, a climate hot, re- 
laxing, and unhealthy ; while between these 
two extremes there are many huge tracts, 
possessing different degrees of salubrity. On 
the whole, we do not anticipate that our 
troops will suffer from the climate to the ex- 
tent which is apparently expected by the 
daily press-— or that a force acclimatized in 
India will experience much inconvenience 
fh>m heat: proyided always that it does not 
attempt operations before the month of No- 
vember, when the prevalent malarious infiu- 
ences which always prevail during the au- 
tumn months will have, subsided, and the 
fierceness of the solar rays will have consid- 
erably decreased. 

In one respect only, however, does it ap- 
pear that there is much to be gained from the 
expedition ; we refer to the cause of science,, 
for there can be no doubt that Abyssinia 
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offers a novel field for research in many 
branches of inquiry. Its mmeralogical 
wealth is only as yet a matter of speculation, 
its botany is all but unknown, and its zool- 
ogy has been studied only in the most cur- 
sory manner. We know, with regard to 
this last, that it is probable that many spe- 
cies of mammalia exist which are new to sci- 
ence, and that most of the usual game pecu- 
liar to the AfHcan continent is to be met 
with. The lion and the leopard are not un- 
common ; and there are several varieties of 
wild-cats, including the civet cat, and a beau- 
tiful species known to the natives by the 
name of the Nebry Guolgual. There are 
certainly two species of hyaenas, and two of 
the wild-dog; one of these latter is of a brin- 
dled color, having legs covered with spots. 
These animals hunt in packs, and are said 
occasionally to attack even the elephant and 
buffalo. The description of tliem seems to 
coincide with a variety which has been 
found in tlie Karakorum Mountains, in Cen- 
tral Asia, fVom which place we believe a skin 
was procured by Captain Peyton of the 18th 
Hussars. The other species found in Abys- 
sinia seems identical, or nearly so, with the 
Canii venatieus of India. Jackals of three 
varieties are to be met with. The elephant 
and the buflklo are common in the low 
grounds upon the banks of the Mareb river,' 
and m a few other places. The giraffe and 
rhinoceros are found in one portion of Tigre, 
and the hippopotamus abounds in the Tacaz- 
ze river. The antelope tribe, though not 
nearly so abundant as in Southern AfHca, is 
still more or less scattered throughout Abys- 
sinia. That curious bird, the Abyssinian 
hombin, is frequently met with ; and the os- 
trich and bustard are found in the wilder 
parts of the country. To these may be ad- 
ded crocodiles, boas, monkeys, wild-boars, 
hares, rabbits, grouse, partridges, wild-fowl, 
and snipes. 

The present race of Abyssinians certainly 
bear a striking resemblance to the type of 
people depicted in the Egyptian hierogly- 
phics, which is generally supposed to be in- 
tended to represent the old inhabitants of 
Etliiopia. If so, the race must be an ancient 
one, and must have preserved its purity of 
blood for many thousand years, which would 
disprove the general tradition, that the pres- 
ent Abyssinians are of mixed blood. They 



certainly differ considerably in appearance; 
some of them being perfectly black, though 
the prevailing tint of skin is of a copper col- 
or. They are generally of middle stature, 
seldom exceeding six feet They are well 
shaped ; and the women are decidedly good* 
looking, so much so, that they are in great 
request in the harems at Cairo and Constan* 
tinople, to which places many find theh- way, 
although females of the Galla tribe are often 
palmed off upon the Egyptians for Abyssin- 
ians. With respect to the capabilities of the 
Abyssinians fbr meeting Europeans in the 
field, nothing can be known by experience; 
but, of course, no barbarous or semi-barbar- 
#is nation, much less an Asiatic or an Afri- 
can one, can contend against a civilized peo- 
ple, aided by the appliances of war. Still, 
for bravery and endurance, the Abyssinians 
have always home a high character upon 
the African continent, and it is probable that 
the material for soldiers in Abyssinia is ex- 
cellent The cavalry is very numerous, and 
much of it— especially that portion recruited 
fh>m the Galla tribes— is good. It is chiefly 
armed with lances, of which each man car- 
ries two ; but we fancy that the troopers of 
Jacob's horse, with their steady disdplioe, 
will make short work of it, unless greatly 
overmatched in point of numbers. The in- 
fkntry is chiefly armed with matchlocks — 
lai^, heavy, and clumsy weapons, the load- 
ing of which is the labor of minutes, and 
which arecontinuallymisshig fire. Besides 
these arms, they always carry a sword and 
shield; the former is often two-handed, and 
nearly four feet long ; and the latter is gen- 
erally made of buffalo hide. It appears that 
Colonel Merewethcr, who is, it is said, to 
command the cavalry portion of our force, 
K$d who has already been collecting infor- 
mation for the use of €k>vemment, recom- 
mends that the plain of Ailat be selected as 
the spot upon which to form a camp. He 
appears to be prhicipally guided in this se- 
lection by the f^ that the immedhUe n^h- 
borhood is well adapted for the acdon o^* 
cavalry. We cannot but think, however, 
that it will be a fatal mistake to allow any 
considerable portion of our troops to remain 
longer than is necessary on this side of the 
mountain range. The climate of Ailat is hot 
and unwholesome, and the neiichboricg 
country thiddy wooded *and aboonding in 
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malana. Ailat itself is a miserable place, 
oonsistiog of only a few scattered huts, and 
Is chiefly remarkable for possessing some 
hot springs. Its inhabitants are Bedouins 
of the Bellaw clan, a pastoral tribe owning 
considerable herds of cattle. 

The neighhorhood of the town Eiaquor, 
which is about three marches further on, and 
several thousand feet higher above the sea- 
kyel, offers, in our opinion, a far more fkvor- 
able position for an intrenched camp, should 
one be considered necessary for the purpose 
of keeping open our communication with 
Massowah. Good water will be found here, 
and the climate is, comparatively speaking, 
cool and heahhy, which is the chief desider- 
atum to be looked for; and although the 
road fh>m Ailat to Eiaquor is a somewhat 
hilly and difficult one, and deficient in water 
for a considerable way, once arrived in the 
vicinity of the latter place, a noble sandy 
plain will offer every fiicility for the encamp- 
ment of a large force. The inhabitants of 
Eiaquor are Abyssinians proper ; but the 
Shohos, another pastoral tribe ol Mohamme- 
dans (possessing no aMnlty in language or 
race to the Bellaws), wander over the coun- 
try in its vicinity. Here commences the 
great province of Hamaseyn, one of the fin- 
est in Tigre, and the country in advance is 
populous, and studded with villages, from 
which a considerable quantity of supplies 
ought to be procurable. The soil of this 
part of Tigre is extremely rich, and were 
cultivation properly attended to, the finest 
crops would be the result Such a state of 
anarchy has, however, prevailed in Abys- 
smia for ages, that vast tracts of land, which 
once supported a large population, are now 
permitted to remain untilled. The inhabit- 
ants of this province, too, possess no reputa- 
tkm as warriors, and consequently their land 
has been continually overrun and devastated 
by their fierce Amhara neighbors. . 

Adowa, the capital of Tigre, to which 
place a well-beaten road, or rather track, 
from Kiaquor exists, and which lies directly 
in the way to Magdala and Dehra Tabor, 
will propably be the next point to be gained 
by the expediUon. Befbre reaching it, how- 
ever, th« river Mareb will have to be twice 
crossed, an operation itself of no great diffl- 
Galty at a late season of the year, as the 
stream will have greatly diminished in its 



channel, and be easily fordable. On ap- 
proaching Ado^, lofty and precipitous 
mountuns will be observed ; they are bare 
and rocky, and bear som<) resemblance, in 
the grotesqueness of theh* forms, to that curi- 
ous range, the Dolomite mountains of Ca- 
rintbia. Nestled in one of their valleys, and 
itself between four and five thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, lies the principal 
town of Tigre, which, although, in common 
with most other African cities, cx)n&ist- 
ing but of an assemblage of hut^and rude 
cottages, will be found, we believe, one of 
the most favorable pUices for a halt, as well 
as for recruiting the resources of our com- 
missariat department. Grain is grown in 
the neighborhood in considerable quantity. 
The soil in the valleys is very rich, and both 
wheat and barley can be readily obtained. 
The sanctuary of Medhaine Allem, which ex- 
ists here, is one of the most revered in Abys- 
sinia, and all persons are obliged to demount 
and walk when arriving within a certain dis- 
tance of it We cannot but think that if we 
can manage to secure the alliance, or even 
the neutrality, of the Wagshum €k>bazye of ^ 
Tigre, a prince who is now in arms against 
King Theodore, our forces will not encoun- 
ter any serious opposition up to this point 
Here, however, our difflculdes will begin; 
and the Amhara people, whose territories 
will bar our advance, and fh>m whom ELing 
Theodore chiefly recruits his army, must be 
expected to put in an appearance. It is im- 
poerible to surmise what course may be tak- 
en by the Wollo Gallas* who are now in arms 
against Theodore, and by whom he has late- 
ly been driven to such extremities—nor can 
we anticipate the attitude of Menilek, the 
son-in-law of the Negus, and the various 
other chieftains who are now quarrelling 
amongst themselves within their unhappy 
country. Notwithstanding the professions 
of amity which it is understood Menilek has 
lately made to our resident at Aden, it would 
not surprise us to hear that a peace had been 
patched up between him and Theodore, and 
that they had simk their long and violent en- 
mity in the hope of oppoidng the common 
enemy. 

The above remarks have been' penned on 
the supposition that Massowah is really to be 
the point ot debarkation for the expedition 
nnder the command of Bir Bobert Kapler. 
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It certainly holds out con^derable advan- 
tages for the purpose in its admirable harbor, 
while no opposition is likely to be offered us 
by the inhabitants of the immediate main- 
land. 

The climate of Massowah is, however, 
a very hot and unhealthy one, and water is 
scarce and bad, being entirely brought from 
wells some miles distant Still, th£ whole 
coast of the Red Sea possesses these unwhole- 
some characteristics, and on the whole, we 
see no other place more suitable. We be- 
lieve it to be a mistake to suppose that carri- 
age to some considerable extent will not be 
procurable there ; both donkeys and mules 
abound, and the nomadic tribes who inhabit 



the tract called Samhar, which intervenes 
between the coast and the mountains, could, 
we should imagine, be readily induced— for a 
consideration — to aid ns in this respect* 
Witn regard to the release of our mach-to- 
be-bitied countiymen, looking to the charac- 
ter of Theodore, his ignorance, bigotry, and 
obstinacy, and to the absurd reliance he is 
supposed to place upon the wretched pieces 
he calls his artillery, we wish we could think 
that the knowledge of our approach, or the 
dread of it, would be likely to induce him to 
surrender their persons. That such may be 
the case, however, and that we may be 
proved wholly mistaken in our surmises, is 
our most sincere desire. 



THE CAPTIVE EAGLE, 



BY GBORGE D. PHENTICB. 



Well, here yon mast abide, 
A little hoar, bird of the noble front 1 
But yet, methinka, yoa hardly ehow the pride 

That is an eaglets wont 
I 

How were yoa captured? Nay, 
Tarn not away yoar keen eyes ae in shame, 
Pre heard the whole of yoar qaeer tale to-day~ 

Toa're not at all to blame. 

0*er Mississippi's tide. 
With broad wings gleaming like a fidry dream, 
Ton hovered searchingly, till yoa espied 

A hage ilsh in the stream. 

A moment yoa were seen 
To paase, then shoot down like a gleam of light, 
And in yoar startled prey yoor talons keen 

Were fkstened very tight. 

Yoa tried to di^ him oat. 
He tried with eqnal strength to drag yoa in, 
And long ttie raging conflict was in doabt, 

Tlie strife Hwizt wing and fln. 

Ton yielded ap the caase, 
And strove from yoor position to escape ; 
Alas I yoa coald not extricate yoar claws I 

town was an awkward scrape. 

Up, down, firom tide to side. 
Ton rode wherever leaped yoor catfish steed; 
Yoa had no bit and rein to check and guide 

His coarse and fhiloiiB speed. 



Yoar race have ever been deemed 
IfiUestic cleavers of the sky's blae track. 
Bat ah I a most nngracelhl thing yoa seemed 

Upon a fish's back. 

Yoa thought yoar steed oniUr, 
To plange and fiounder with each desperate strength. 
He thought his rider had no right to wear 

Spars of such monstrous length. 

Some ** boys of larger growth " 
Looked ftrom their skiff upon the stirring sport, 
And then remorselessly made captive both. 

And took yon into port 

But ril not keep your wing 
Shut out and fettered trom the breeze and sky, 
I will your prison-door wide open fling— 

You're ftee I old l^rd, good'bye ! 

Ah, well and bravely done f 
Far, fiir above I see yoor lessening form. 
Your bright and burning eye upon the ran. 

Your wing upon the atonn. 

Yes, bravely done, and well I 
You're fit to be the emblem of our flag. 
Our mighty country's enemies to queU— 

Bird of the wind and ciagl 

Farewell. oldmonardi*birdl 
Choose wheresoe'cr you will your sounding oo vim. 
But I would breathe to you one Uttle word- 
Beware of catfish-horses. 
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From ** Leisure Hotin.** 

ELEPHANT HUNTING IN SOUTH AFRICA. •» 

BY T. BAINBSt P.R.G.8. 



The fin*aphic reports in the newspapers late- 
ly, of the Duke of Edinburgh's sports in 
South Africa, have recalled my own humble 
experience on the same field. Some point- 
relating to the elephant in South Africa may 
interest naturalists as well as sportsmen. 

The elephant, once common in South Af- 
rica, down to the mountains of the Cape, 
has since the commencement of the colony 
been gradually driyen backward before the 
deadly fire-arms of the European hunters; 
till— except in a few localities, where it may 
not be hunted without special permission — 
it is no longer to be met with in sufficient 
numbers to repay the cost of a hunting trip, 
unless sought farther and farther every year 
in the interior. The native methods of 
hunting, whether by pitfall, by the chase of 
single animals, or even by battue, unless fire 
is used, seem not much to alarm the surviv- 
ors ; nor would the European, chasing them 
fairly with horse and rifle, soon drive the 
blephant from its favorite haunts. But when 
the hunter can no longer repay the cost of 
his outfit in this manner, and is obliged to 
waylay the animals by night at their drink- 
ing-places, the sense of insecurity comes 
over them, which in a short time makes 
them retire to more distant and less perse- 
cuted districts. 

The hunter with his wagons equipped for 
the season's Journey, like ships for a long 
voyage, with oxen numerous enough to sup- 
ply the place of those killed by the tsetse, or 
poisonous fly, and as many horses as he can 
afford, to allow for losses by sickness, or cas- 
ualties, or exhaustion in the chase, and with, 
generally, articles of barter, to till up his 
CHTgo by purchase fVom the natives, reaches 
. the country he has chosen for his hunting 
ground, and, having secured the friendship 
of the Chief, or the confidence of the scat- 
tered natives, who flock readily to his wag- 
ons as soon as the object of his Journey is 
made known, commences operations. 

Scouts are sent out on all sides, and reports 



of spoor, or tracks, or of the most probable 
localities, are brought to him. Choosing 
those of the males as bearing the largest ivory, 
he follows, trackmg them patiently for hours, 
sometimes for days, until he comes up with 
them and gives chase. The bull with the 
finest tusks is, if possible, selected, and by 
persevering effbrts chased out and separated 
from the herd, each horseman, If there be 
more than one, choosing in turn his own 
victim, and not interfering with his comrades 
unless it may be necessaiy to give them 
help. 

Sometimes the successfhl shot is soon ob- 
tained. The after part of the lower lobe of 
the immense ear marks the deathspot, in 
which, if the ball strikes fkirly, it either 
breaks the bones of the shoulder, or,,missing 
them, passes into the heart or other vital or- 
gans. K possible the fire should be deliver- 
ed when the fore leg of the elephant is thrown 
forward, as the skin is then more tightly 
stretched, and the thinner parts behind the 
shoulder more exposed. An experienced 
hunter will know at once whether the wound 
is sufiicient to kill or disable the animaf. 
Without loss of time he will chase and kill 
anotlier, or pethaps a third— as one of my 
friend McCabe's hxmters. Christian Harmse^ 
has, I believe, frequently done — coming back ^ 
again to take up the spoor and kill the first, 
if not already dead. 

Sometimes the chase is long and arduous, 
and continues till the tired elephant resorts 
to the last expedient, of inserting his trunk 
into his mouth and drawing water fVom his 
stomach to refresh himself by throwing it 
over his skin; when, if the horse be not 
equally exhausted, his pursuer knows the 
chase is near its hoped for termination. 
Sometimes, instead of fleeing, the elephant 
turns upon its persecutor, and, with shrill 
and angry scream, uplifted trunk, and wide- 
extended ears, charges ftiriously. If the 
horse be already in motion, the hunter may 
urge him on yet more swiftly, and escape ; 
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bat if not, terror may seize him at that dread- 
ful scream, and, -paralyzed In every limb, he 
may stand trembling and unable even to 
make an effort for his safety. Perhaps the 
rider, throwing himself off, may escaoe by 
flight, or he may even shoot the furious ani- 
mal while it wreaks its vengeance on the 
helpless steed* Sometimes, before this hap- 
pens, a daring comrade, may ride between 
him and the elephant, and draw the pursuit 
upon himself, trusting to the imperilled hun- 
ter to recover the command of his horse, and 
come as soon as possible to his aid ; or there 
is a chance, although a nmall one when such 
fbry is excited, that the elephant may swerve 
and pass to either side. 

Sometimes the hunter has to try the en- 
durance of his horse in a fair f\ill flight ; and 
many are the tales I have heard of hair- 
breadth escapes when the pursuing elephant, 
determined upon Vengeance, has put forth 
his utmost speed, and the Aigitive has at last 
gained ground enough to dismount and 
shoot his pursuer as he c^me up, or was for- 
tunate enough to lead him past a comrade, 
ready with deliberate aim to bring him 
down. Sometimes, from loss of horses or 
the retreat of the herds into the *' fly 
country," they must be followed on foot 
and this is weary work. McCabe told me 
that once he and half-a-dozen friends had 
followed spoor all day, and had brought, 
down their elephant by a running fusilade. 
Unable to move another step, the exhausted 
hunters leaned against the carcass, and thrust 
their Angers into the bullet-holes to ascertain 
by the size of the orifice whose gun hadgiv- 
ten the fatal wound. While thus engaged 
the elephant planted one huge foot upon the 
earth and raised himself suddenly in their 
midst Their activity was restored marvel- 
ously. They radiated in all directions, some 
catching up the guns which they had been 
too wearied even to reload; only one was 
ready to fire, when McCabe noticed that the 
elephant's eyes were closing, and that he was 
beginning again to sink in death. 

Many persons hearing of the number of 
animals killed by huntera in Africa, are apt 
to imagine them guilty of cold-blooded and 
useless slaughter. This is at times too true ; 
but it may be taken as a general rule that 
comparatively few animals are killed waste- 
fhlly by Europeans. The professional hun- 



ter shoots for the ivory, and will not, except 
in cases of need, kill anything but a '* tusker,** 
lest the natives who follow him should con- 
tent themselves with the flesh and neglect to 
lead him to the animals he seeks. Some- 
times he shoots more than they can consume, 
and finds them too indolent to cut it up and 
dry it : but more frequently it is a work of 
labor to keep the supply of meat up to the 
demand. The remote colonist, or the emi- 
grant Dutch boor of the interior, knows too 
well the value of ammunition to throw it 
away wastefully. He goes out to supply his 
homestead ; every animal he is able to shoot 
is carefully brought home, and the *'hulfl- 
vrow " exults in the prowess of her " man '* 
if she can point to nine or ten " wilde beest- 
cs " or " bles boks " hanging in her larder. 
The true spor8tman,who, like Captain Harris, 
and many others, is a naturalist, a geographer 
and an artist, has surely an object in view 
sufficient to justify him in rejoicing m his 
victory, when, after an arduous chase or ex- 
citing conflict, some mighty animal, seen 
perhaps for the first time, lies prostrate at 
his feet Even where the higher qualifica- 
tions I have named are wanting, the risk in- 
curred is made the pretext to give the chase 
the character of fair play, and redeem it from 
the imputation of anything like cold-blooded 
slaughter. With the wasteful shooting of 
numbers, for the mere purpose of making a 
baff, I have no sympathy whatever. 

In countries where elephant are less plen- 
tiful, low walls of stone are built by the wa- 
ter, or pits.to conceal the huntera ; or trenches 
ten feet long are dug, the middle being cov- 
ered with stout logs that an elephant may 
pass over without breaking, and, well con- 
cealed by earth thrown over th&m, the ends 
are left open. Here the huntera watch or 
sleep by turn, each with one or more spare 
nfies lying beside him, till the animals ap- 
proach to drink; when, from a few yards, or 
it may be only a few feet of distance, the 
deadly streak of fire flashes upward f^om the 
earth, and the creature falls f^ither upon the 
spot, or retires to die at a short distance. 
By these or other modes of hunting, or by 
purchase fi-om natives who have learned the 
use of fire-arms, the cargo of ivory is at 
length conipleted, and the hunter turns home- 
ward to realize in Graham^s Town, or other 
fh>ntier markets, or in tlie Cape itself, the 
hard-earned reward of his labor. 
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From the Boeton Tmucript. 

THE NIGHT-WALKER. 

BY FRANK FOXCROFT. 



In th« pxtooiMn* dock the ftands— 

Hardly eighteen years, 
Brlngiiicr more than ftill measure of tolling and tean, 
With her yotug life seen ; 
Bot of woes, I ween, 
A centnry*8 time 

Could scarce contain 
Her record of crime. 
And want, and pain. 

*■ 
In the prisoners* dock she stands ; 
Sneer at her, 
Jeer at her, 
Ye of the soft, white hands ! 
Laas^hather, 
Scoff at her, 
Ye of the titles and lands I 
Pityr No bit of it 
Mercy? Nowbltofit. 
Take her away t 
Ontoftheday, 
Oat of the light, 
Into the dark of the prison night 



Bat where is the man who betrayed her f 

Is no gnllt his ? 
Where is the man who hath made her 
Sachassheist 
Go to the haunts of flMhion, 

To the yery appermost *' ten," 
Where the puppets of folly and passion 

Are made to appear like men. 
In the Tery innermost regions 
Of that most hallowed place, 
Surrounded by ladies in legions. 
Admiring his style and his grace. 
You will And the man : 
Under Hearen^s ban. 
Though he be not under the laws of man. 

Ah, well 1 ah, well I there*s another Bar, 

In a higher and better land^ 
And mercy and justice mingled are 

In God's own strong right hand. 
And when betrayed and betrayer meet, 

As meet they mast, 
Belbre that common Judgment Seat, 
^MfwUlbejust 



Fiom "Saturday Bevlew." 

PROPESSOR AGASSIZ AND BRAZIL.* 



In the beginning of 1865, Professor Agas- 
siz wished to yisit Brazil, partly in conee- 
qnen«e of disordered health, partly with a 
Tiew to scientifle investigattons. He was 
doub^il as to the possibility of providing a 
BQfflcient force of assistants. A friend, Mr. 
J^athaniel Mayer, met him at this time, and 
after expressing an interest in his Journey, 
Btfid : " Yon wish, of course, to give it a sci- 
entific character ; take six assistants with 
you, and I will be responsible for all their 
expenses, personal and scientific.*' This 
chaiBCtdPlstic piece of American liberality 



* ** A. Journey in Brazil." By Prof, and Mrs. Louis 
Agassix. London : Tnibner A Co. 1888. 



enabled Profbteor Agassiz to set the expedi- 
tion on foot Its progress was assisted by 
numerous sympathizers, from the £mperor 
of Brazil to the fishermen on the Amazons. 
The Pacific Mail Steamship Company took 
his party to Rio ; another company lent him 
a boat for a month on the Amazon ; the 
Brazilian Goyemment placed a small ship 
of war at his disposal ; and, in short, there 
never was a scientific explorer so cordially 
welcomed and so wftrmly assisted on all 
hands. The results have apparently been 
commensurate with the means employed. 
Enormous collections illustrating the natu- 
ml history, and especially the fishesi of Bra- 
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2il h&YG been stored in the Moeeam at Cam- 
bridge, Maasachnsetts. Professor Agassiz 
has begun a scientific work fonnded upon 
these researches, the publication of which 
must, as he tells as, take many years. Mean- 
while, the present yery agreeable volume 
contains a popular account of the journey 
and its chief scientific results. It is for the 
most part in the form of a Journal kept by 
Mrs. Agassiz, but with considerable contri- 
butions from the Professor. As the Joint 
authors are unable to distinguish their own 
shares, we cannot affect to do it for them ; 
we can only say that between them they 
haye put together one of the pleasan test and 
most unaffected boolu of travel that it has 
lately been our fortune to read. 

There is something specially delightful in 
reading about the Amazons in the dingy at- 
mosphere of a London winter. The imagi- 
nation is agreeably relieved by an escape 
from crowded and dismal sti«ets to the glo- 
ries of tropical scenery. Mrs. Agassiz does 
not, indeed, sit down deliberately to give us 
glowing descriptions, or to burst into rhap- 
sodies of enthusiasm, but the plainest state- 
ments of the wonders of the valley of the 
Amazons are, perhaps, the most impressive. 
Nothing can be better adapted to heighten 
their effect than the contrast between the 
scenery to which Mrs. Agassiz takes us in 
the spirit, and that which we see with our 
bodily eyes. Look, tor example, at that re- 
spectable but grimy rivulet which we call 
the Thames, strictly confined within his 
banks, and converted into a large open drain 
by civilized intelligence. Then think of the 
oceanic Amazons, rolling its waters for 
thousands of miles exactly as it pleases, 
forming new channels and deserting old 
ones, according to its good will and pleas- 
ure, with an island half as big as Ireland in 
its mouth, and forming an interlacing net- 
work of huge water-courses, of which the 
smallest would be a first rate river else- 
where. Or look at the poor trees which 
struggle feebly fbr existence against the 
smoky atmosphere of a London park, and 
then turn in imagination to the exuberant 
tropical forest, an object of which the first 
sight impresses one as forcibly as the first 
sight of the ocean, of hli^h mountains, or of 
a boundless plain. Or we might compare 
the crowds of toiling human beings in our 



streets with the lazy luxury of the scattered 
villagers who pick up an easy living among 
the forests without an attempt to struggle 
seriously agidnst the gigantic forces of na- 
ture. How pleasant it must be to get every- 
thing that one can possibly want at the ex- 
pense of a little shooting or fishing in the 
early morning, and then to lie down and 
smoke in one*s hammock through the hot 
hours of the day I There is something lux- 
urious about the very name of an "* igarape," 
or water-path— a natnr* canal through the 
depths of the forest, wading to lakes alive 
with water-fowl, to pools shaded by such 
impenetrable foliage that they are cold even 
under a tropical sun, and wiUi an occasional 
herd of capyharas lazily tumbling into the 
stream, or a sloth hanging to a branch, ^ the 
very picture of indolence, with its hea^ sunk 
between its arms.'' It is tantaiizinsc to think 
that one mi^ get to this paradise of lotos- 
eaters on board of an excellent steamboat, 
with comfortable state-rooms and bath- 
rooms, and find numbers of hospitable peo- 
ple only too glad to entertdn a stranger for 
any length of time, and to help him to shoot 
toucans or catch porpoises, or discover end- 
less varieties of fish and insects unknown to 
naturalists, or indulge in any other sport of 
the country. Mrs. Agassiz, it is true, speakft 
once or twice of the melancholy which is 
at times produced by the scenery. The vast 
impenetrable forest solitudes, and the sight 
of man pickinc; up a precarious existence 
like a petty insect rather than a subdu^er of 
nature, is no doubt oppressive after a time; 
but a poor cockney, who, on the whole, has 
abundant opportunities of familiarity with 
his own race, feels his mouth water for a 
moment, and has a temporary misgiving as 
to the advantages of civilization. He is con- 
scious of a half desire to pack up his port- 
manteau and be off, to sling his hammock 
in the midst of the forests and beside the in- 
exhaustible streams of the mightiest river 
on earth. Some day or other the trees wiU 
be turned into lumber and the rivers em- 
banked, and the sloths and the toucans Will 
have a bad time of it The human race may 
be better in some respects, but they will lose 
a kind of enchanted garden of which the 
bare description is soothing to tik inhabi- 
tant of cities. ' 
It is true that the natives of this delight- 
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fol region are not of a TOiy attractive order. 
In spite of a laudable desire to find some- 
thing to praise in people who have treated 
them with somnch kindness, neither the 
Professor nor Mrs. Agassiz succeeds in giv- 
ing us a very favorable idea of their hospit- 
able entertainers. The Brazilian Qovem- 
menty they tell us, is enlightened, and en- 
deavors to do what it can for science. Still 
this intelligent government has a pleasant 
way of recruiting its armies. It sends out 
a press-gang which catches unlucky Indians, 
totally ignorant of Portuguese, and not hav- 
ing a notion of the cause of their arrest; 
it chains them together two and two, like 
criminals, and marches them to the towns, 
or has their legs passed through heavy 
blocks of wood, and sends them on board its 
steamboats. They are sent ofi to the war, 
and the province from Which they are taken 
boasts of its laige contribution to the na- 
tional forces. Again, the emancipation 
question is treated in a far more moderate 
spirit than has been the case in the United 
States ; slavery is gradually dying down un- 
der a reasonable system, emancipation is 
finquent, and slave labor is by degrees being 
limited to agricultural purposes. On the 
other hand, the mixture of races seems to 
be producing the worst of effects. Accord- 
ing to Prolessor Agassiz, the amalgamation 
of the white, negro, and Indian races is pro- 
ducing a ** mongrel nondescript type, defi- 
cient in mental and physical energy /* and 
without the good qualities of any of its 
progenitors. It is remarkable that in these 
cross-breeds the tendcQcy seems to be to re- 
vert to the Indian type, with a gradual ob- 
literation both of white and. negro charac- 
teristics. The absence of any strong preju- 
dices against race is marked by the election 
of a negro as Professor of Latin, in prefer- 
ence to candidates of other races ; but, if 
M. Agassiz is correct, the absence of social 
distinction produces anything but a healthy 
effect upon the physical character of the 
race. The whites themselves come in tor 
some severe criticism. The women, we are 
told, are scarcely educated at all ; the priests 
have the merit of patriotism, but seem to be 
ignorant, immoral, and indolent; and the 
towns along the river are, for the most part, 
in a state of decay. It is only f^ to add 
that M. Agassiz discovers many more prom 



ising symptoms in various directions, and 
expresses a " deep-rooted belief in the fu- 
ture progress and prosperiQr of Brazil, and 
sincere personal gratitude toward her." But 
we cannot say that a perusal of the journal 
tends to confirm this impression in his read- 
ers. We fixe struck by the hospltaiity and 
kindness of the people, and even by the 
sympathy felt by many of them in the au- 
thor's scientific pursuits; but, on the whole, 
we receive an impression of general indo- 
lence and apathy on the part of the majori- 
ty of the civilized inhabitants. Mrs. Agas- 
siz tells us that the flowers of the Amazo- 
nian forests always remind her of hot-house 
plants—that there comes " a warm breath 
ftom the depths of the wood, laden mth 
moisture and perfhme, like the air ftom the 
open door of a conservatoiy ; '* and we seem 
to perceive that the Brazilians themselves 
have sufi'ered not a little from the hot-house 
atmoq>here in which they live. The chil- 
dren, we are told, have a generally un- 
healthy appearance; and the population, as 
well as the products of the country, seem to 
be rendered languid by the everlasting va- 
por-bath in which they pass their days. 

The Professor and his little band of com- 
panions do not seem to have given way to 
the depressing influences of the climate. If 
there is anything disagreeable about the 
narrative, it arises from a certain fishy fla- 
vor which almost impregnates the pages. 
Wherever the party go, their interest seems 
to be concentrated upon fish. They go out 
fishing at morning and evening. Whenever 
they reach a village or a house, the inhabi- 
tants, having been duly warned, are watch- 
ing for them with endless tubfUUs of fish. 
All the intervals of their time, from morn- 
ing to night, are occupied with putting fish 
into alcohol, or making drawings of them 
whilst yet alive. The decks of the steam- 
boat seem to have been covered with innu- 
merable vessels, all adapted for ihe perma- 
nent or temooraiy reception offish. It would 
have reminded us, we fancy, of some of the 
fishing villages at the hdght of the herrina; 
season, when the lanes are paved with fish 
scales, and the very air has a flavor of fish. 
Professor Agassiz naturally turned his at< 
tention to that part of the creation upon 
which he is one of the greatest authorities. 
He seems to have reaped a fish harvest 
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which surpassed his fondest expectations. 
He discovered, as he tells us, fh)m 1,800 to 
2,000 species of fish ; twice as many as are 
to be found in the Mediterranean, and more 
than are known to exist in the whole At- 
lantic ocean. It is no wonder if, lor the 
time, he became almost fish-madl His prin- 
cipal interest was in the discovery that each 
of these species, for the most part, inhabited 
a very narrow district, so that, as be ascend- 
ed or descended a single section of the river 
under apparently identical circumstances, 
he came across entirely different fish popu- 
lations. This circumstance, in his opinion, 
tells very much against the Darwinian hy- 
^thesis, of which* he is an ardent opponent 
It is, indeed, the only objection to be raised 
against his scientific zeal, that he seems to 
have gone out with a preconceived determi- 
nation to find evidence against Mr. Darwin's 
theories. The question, however, is only 
touched very slightly in the present book ; 
when he has got his army of potted fish 
into order, he will be able to draw such 
morals as he chooses for the benefit of the 
scientific world. The most remarkable re- 
sult which he puts forward in this volume 



bears upon another field of inquiry in which 
he is already distinguished. He extends the 
theory of a previous glacial period to an ex- 
tent which will startle some of its boldest 
supporters. Not only has he discovered 
distinct traces of former glaciers upon some 
of the lower ranges in the neighborhood of 
the coast, but he declares his belief in a gi- 
gantic glacier which formerly filled the 
whole valley of the Amazons. When a 
glacier thousands of miles in length existed 
under the tropics, the world must have been 
a pleasant place of residence. We can here 
say nothing of the evidence by which Uiis 
bold theory is supported, but we will repeat 
bis invitation to members of the Alpine 
Club to trace the outlines of glaciers on the 
mouutains of Ceara. A steamboat will take 
them easily from Liverpool to Pemambuco, 
and thence it is only two days to Ceara. ■ 
Now that Swiss glaciers are worked out, it 
may be a melancholy satis&ction to mem- 
bers of that enterprising fraternity to inves- 
tigate the few remains of a period when an 
Alpine Club— if such had existed— might 
have found a whole contiuent for the scene 
of congenial labors. 



RUSSIAN COSTUMES. 



The upper classes wear the costume of 
western countries. The only exception is a 
round, low, fur cap, fk^uently seen on the 
heads of ladies as well as gentlemen. In its 
rough shagginess, it charmingly sets off the 
delicate features of the sex. To protect the 
head is also the purpose of a sort of cowl 
or hood, similar to those on the boumous of 
the Bedouin, and not unlike a diminutive 
specimen of the same genus occasionally 
fastened to opera cloaks. Its merit consists 
in that it forms a light and continuous pro- 
tection to the head and neck alike. This 
piece of raiment, in other countries more 
elegant than useful, is so indispensable here 
that no little ingenuity is expended upon it 
by tailors and modistes. I have seen them 
in all colors, and with all manner of trim- 
ming, ^ed cowls, copiously adorned, black 



ones, with elaborate patterns sewed upon 
them in green corB, and white ones, the 
most luxurious of all, are met with at every 
place in fashionable quarters. The over- 
coats and cloaks of the ladies and gentle- 
men are of ordinary cut, but mostly lined 
with fhr. 

The fox and bear collars they exhibit are 
beautiful enough to excite the envy of a 
Siberian prince. Strange to say, they are 
mostly imported from America, it being 
cheaper to convey the hides from New York 
and Montreal than (torn Irkutsk and Tobolsk 
to St. Petersburc:. The lower classes, being 
unable to import their daily garments from 
over the sea, make shift with sheepskins, 
which, with the wool turned in, are worn 
by both series, and form a long, smooth, 
foldless casing for the body. 
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It 18 a matter of some coucom to one who 
studies the idiosyncracies of our dvUlzatioo 
to determine ^poa the causes^ the conae- 
qaent of which is the abseoce from our lil- 
emtore of any species of humor that we 
would be willing to let go before the world 
18 a national characteristic It has not been 
loa^ since it was charged upon us from 
across the water that we were unable to pro- 
duce a book. That imputation has, howev- 
er, been satisfactorily removed. But, were 
the charge rung upon the key tliat America 
has never produced a tirst-clafis wit, how 
could we set about refuting it ? It cannot 
be claimed, without great presumption, that 
humor has yet attained to the dignity of a 
marked feature in American letters. One 
who studies the efforts that have been made 
atfiia must neccssailly remark a deplorable 
absence of those higher elements ot wit that 
mark the genius ot those masters who, dur- 
teg and since the days of Chaucer, have set 
theiwrld MA^lng. We have had no Swift, 
we have liad no Jerrold,no Hood, no Lamb. 
And why? 

The question is very readily asked, but we 
coufess that we are perplexed tor a satisfac- 
tory answer. We can see no reason why 
those elements of dignified wit and humor 
which characterize English literature have 
nercrto a greater extent been cultivated 
among us. They seem to have reached no 
degree of snccessAil development. We do 
I sot mean to say that we are utterly devoid 
0f humor, that we have, as yet, produced 
lothmg that is worthy of attention in this 
ftue; but we would not like to depend for a 
lepotation upon what we have produced. 
We would not like to mention the works of 
• Ward" or " Billbgs " as examples of what 
^e can do, and yet these have been more 
luceeasfii] than any others in our catalogue ; 
but when we place their works beside those 
^ the old masters they sink to the level of 
^flbonery, and lose those merits which, 
»hen treated from an isolated 8taiid^;K>int, 
'c are glad to attribute to them. 

19 



" Artemus Ward " had great success as a 
humorist His books have h^d a large sale 
—larger, perhaps, than any similar works 
ever produced in this country. But when 
we look into his books for some basis for his 
by no means unenviable reputation, we fail 
to find therein anything commensurate with 
his feme. We arc compelled to base his 
great success upon a " trick of trade,'* or 
rather upon a business coup d'etat^ well un- 
derstood by Bamum and Bonner, and other 
humbugs, who have achieved wide reputa- 
tions and handsome fortunes by odtertmTig, 
Artemns Ward did not advertise, in the com- 
mon acceptation of that business ; that is, he 
did not announce through the papers, in gor- 
geous display type, his books tor sale. But, 
appearing before the public as a lecturer, he 
became a standing advertisement for the sale 
ot his own books. As a lecturer he bad the 
tact to convulse his audiences. He was mas- 
ter of a species of mechanlcal.droUery which 
seldom, when well manipulated, failed to 
provoke the Hslbles of his eager auditory. 
His ludicrousness— we do not care to call it 
hmnor—depended upon a series of mental 
gymnastics, in which he somersaulted from 
the mere ridiculous to the perfectly ridicu- 
lous. We find little of the keen edge of 
satire in him. Yet he made his hearers 
laugh. In this way he came personally be- 
fore the public — pleased it — was followed by 
his books ; he had made the public laugh*, 
and the same gullible public, fancying that 
his t>ooks would sustain the laughing hu- 
mor, bought them. One of his sharp feats 
in advertising we heard from his own llpa. 
He made the overland tnp from Califomia, 
taking iSalt Lake City in his route. Here he 
set about securing the privilege of lecturing 
in the Mormon Theatre— a stage to which 
no Gkntile had been admitted. He applied, 
through another party, to the Saint, oQeting, 
him one thousand dollars for the use of the 
theatre for a single night Young declined 
,any answer to the proposition until he had 
**Ward." An interview waa had— 

am 
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which was also a good stroke of policy— in 
which Young wbhed to know of the young 
man why he had ofiered such a price for the 
theatre for a single night. " Ward " told him 
he would be candid in his answer. He knew, 
that if he attained his object he could have 
the lact telegraphed to every city and town 
in the States, and this, in a pecuniary light, 
he regarded as worth fully the thousand dol- 
lars that he had offered. The arrangement 
was finally made by " Ward's " agreeing to 
give the " Prophet" one-half the gross pro- 
ceeds of his lecture ; and he had, as be in- 
formed us, the satisfaction of making both 
money and reputation, for he never before, 
or afterward, lectured to so large an au- 
dience, and the following morning every 
reader of a daily paper in the States was du- 
ly informed that he had been accorded 
the privilege of lecturing In Brtgham 
Young*s theatre. Upon just such business 
management as this we find " Ward's " rep- 
utation based, and of courae fail to identity 
. him as a first-class humorist. 

As better than " Ward," we may mention 
" Josh Billings," and yet he falls vastly be- 1 
low the standard. He is irresistibly droll— 
is oflen funny enough to make a stoic smile ; 
but he lacks wit, he lacks satire. We admit 
that he is funny. He constantly says things 
that make us laugh. His droll oomparisops, 
his quaint " aphorisms," his circumlocutory 
nothings, are all very well in their way, but 
their way is not what we look for when we 
look for the standard of American humor. 
We would not like for the country to have 
the credit of producing that alone in the line 
of wit and humor. 

We regard Dr. Holmes as the most gen- 
teel wit in America. In both prose and verse 
he has produced some elegant things ; but 
he is'above the masses. A man to fully ap- 
preciate him must be a scholar, and some- 
thing of a philosopher to boot. It some- 
times needs a " pick-ax or crowbar " to get 
at the point of his Joke, but when we do get 
into It it is genuine. In many thin^ he is 
openly funny ; but in his best there is some 
obscurity— we have to hunt after the sun- 
shine of them. 

Baxe is somewhat different. He rollicks 
in sunshine, and flings puns hap-hazard 



with a perfect gusto. But bis f<iTU is to 
chanee arbund an old joke, or travesty in 
old yam or legend in smooth and harmoni- 
ous verse. His best success is in this lino. 
He picks up an old story and gives it to oi 
as good as new, and as fimny as posdhk; 
and hei-e his merit ends. 

But all of these <K>mbined do not fill the 
hiatus in our literature. We do not find in 
them what we require to enable us to be- 
come noted as the producers of genuine wit 
They are not men to lash popular tblUei 
with the stinging knout of satire until tbej 
shall cease to be. Statesmen and publie 
men do not covet their &vor nor sbriok 
iVom their lash. They make us laugh, and 
that is the most that can be said Of them. 

Our attempts at publishing comic period- 
icals have also been si^^al failures. It is 
only occasionally that our artists gncceed in 
getting up a really pointed cartoon. We r^ 
member to have seen a few in some of the 
periodicals that were good enough Tor Punch, 
but these have been very few. We have the 
same fault to find with these that we have 
with comic writers. All aim at the clown- 
ish, thus making a sacrifice of that species 
of wit which is most effective. 

American people certainly have not ad- 
vanced very far into their educational sys- 
tem, or we would begin to see manifestations 
of a demand for a reform in our comic lite^ 
ature. We believe if some one were to com- 
mence the publication of a London PutuA in 
America, with means enough to carry it on 
five years, it would eventually fail, becaose 
the people are not ready to appreciate it 
Our solution of the problem is that Ameri- 
can civilization is not old enough— our peo- 
ple have always been too busy— population 
is not dense enough. On the principle of 
" diamond cut diamond," people sharpen by 
frequent contact. Hence, when we have llie 
same population to the square mile that 
England has then our people will have a lit- 
tle less to do, and will have time to fill the 
niches of business with what can both amuse 
and instruct As Punch is scarcely a sec- 
ondary power in England, so may we yet 
have an American Charivari that will be as 
potent 
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Wb confess that we have read with much 
concern and little pride the Georgia papers 
during the whole of the political campaign 
which has Jnst closed, and have found so 
little dignity and restraint manifested therein 
that we aro almost compelled, in the name 
of Southern societi^. to e^ter a solenm pro- 
test against the course of not one, nor a few, 
hut of nearly all the papers. The campaign 
has heen one of far more than usual interest 
and activity. Vital issues have been in- 
volved in it — tissues that affect the welfare 
and solidity of our social iorganism— issues 
that were well calculated to incite the most 
violent passion in those who strove to direct 
(hem. At such a crisis, it is unquestionbly 
the duty of the press to dhect and organize 
the public nund, po interpose its strong arm 
when disturbances threaten, and crush down 
all semblance of intolerance which prom- 
ises to iTuit in deplorable breaches of order, 
if not in open violence. But we are pained 
to know that this has not been the policy of 
the press. On the contrary, it has observed 
a d^ree of violence which had the tendency, 
at least, to inflame the public mind and mag- 
nify the differences of opinion which mark 
^e policy of the two parties, each of which 
has stoutly contested for tlie supremacy. A 
vigorqus warfare of ideas has been watced. 
The new were abhori-ent to Southern civili- 
zation, and were stoutly opposed, and at the 
same time as stubbornly contended for by 
those who souglit to engraft them upon our 
society. But we have nothing to do with 
the right or wrong of these issues. Our ob- 
ject Is to find fault with the temper in wlUch 
the Georgia press has conducted the cam. 
paign, and proteat against it 

We are by no means flattered in the con- 
templation o( what would probably have 
been the impressions of an intelligent for- 
eigner who took it upon himself to study 



the progress of the campaign. Indeed, we 
would prefer to know that no such observa- 
tion was made with the view of heralding 
it abroad, for we ore satisfied that we should 
gain nothing thereOom. There are men of 
talent connected with the Georgia press — 
men who wield trenchant pens, and who 
need not have laid aside the garb of difi:nity 
that a more effective warfare might be 
waged. Scurrilous abuse is no warfhre at 
all The use of alang phrases and low epi- 
thets of comparison is reprehensible at all 
times, and there is no emergency that can 
palliate the offense committed by thrusting 
obscene paragraphs, day after day, before 
the public eye. Yet, we need hardly appeal 
to an ihtelligent public to know if it has not 
been sickened and disgusted with such 
things. There are a few honorable excep- 
tions which do not come under this charge, 
yet we must lament that they are so few. 
Many, too many of them have given way to 
the pressure of intolerance, and have con- 
fessed their weakness by the adoption of 
this odious line of conduct. We fasten this 
fault to the papers of no political party, for 
both sides are alike guilty, and we condemn 
both alike. No good could possibly have 
resulted from it, and we are satisfied that 
neither party was strengthened thereby. 

But, now that the campaign Is ended, we 
are inclined to hope that the Georgia papers 
will return to the weapons of legitimate and * 
honorable warfare. They have l)een hand- , 
ling foul weapons, and have been sullied 
thereby. Let them all now set out to re- 
deem the past, and restore themselves to 
their former dignified consideration, and we 
hope that we shall never again be called 
upon to protest against the reprehensible 
practice which has cast so sad a blur upon 
Georgia journalism during the recent Cam- 
paign. 

(227) 
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BF* Under this division we propose to col- 
lect and arrange selected items — literary, sci- 
entific, or miscellaneous — such as are too im- 
portant for a single paragraph, and yet for 
which we have not space for more extended 
notice. 



' Is there not a good deal of truth m 
this extract, which some one designates 
*' Education outside of Books?*' 

** A child eagerly examines every object 
a^und it, or, in lack of objects, pictures or 
images of objects. But between the child 
and nature we interpose an opaque medium 
called a book, and we expect the child to 
piofit by symbols which to us, indeed, are 
Aill of meaning, but which to it are myste- 
ries, whose ngnidcance it is slow to discov- 
er. Pedants enort disdainfully at the thought 
of teaching science to children. Yet what 
is science iu great part, but ob«ervatioB 
methodized. A child cannot be easily kept 
from observing, and even generalizing. The 
question is, whether it shall do both ignor- 
aqtly, of its own wild fancy, or under the 
guidance of- maturer judgment and ampler 
knowledge. As all children, not wholly stu- 
pefied by the compression and distortion of 
the school, form for themselves a kind of 
science, draw inferences, and m^e general- 
izations, probably erroneous, certainly in- 
complete, shall they be left without guid- 
ance, as without encouragement ?" 



t^ We honor sentiment3 like the follow- 
ing wherever found. We extract from the 
Springfield (Mass.) Bepublican : 

"■ The Rebel Dead.— We utterly fail to 
sympathize witli the sentiment of those who 
would forbid tlie rebel dead to be buried side 
by side with our own. When the great debt 
is paid, surely it cancels all our petty claims. 
When a man gives up lite bravely in the 
front of battle, no matter in how bad a 
cause, if not admiration, at least forgiveness 
and pity are the natural tribute of all gener- 

^ous hearts No Korthem 

ather, lameutmg his son, need feel wronged 
to know that a darling of a Virginian home 



lies by his side; and if the two soldiers 
bravely as they contended In life, should be- 
come conscious of that neighborhood, we 
have no fear that their long rest would be 
disturbed. Rather would they clasp their 
warring hands, put face to tace, and sleep 
like brothers reconciled. Shame upon such 
unmanly bitterness ! No true American win 
honor himself more than by rebuking every 
manifestation of this hate, that descends in- 
to the grave, and makes separation between 
the bones of gallant men. Out upon the 
thought that the rank and file of the South- 
em army are traitors and criminals I They 
fought honestly and earnestly in a bad cause, 
enduring. In many cases, privation of which 
our own troops knew little. They marched 
barefoot when our boys were well shod. 
They went hungiy when ours were well fill- 
ed. They disputed every inch of ground 
with desperate valor, and yielded only to 
destiny at last. They proved themselves. In 
life, foemen worthy of our steel, and their 
mouldering bones may well rest in peace by 
the side of our bravest and dearest Their 
ditferences with us were all settled when they 
fell together with ours on the field of baiOe. 
* All that is left of them now * is only hu- 
man. Vengeance need not follow them into 
the grave. Pity may weep over them — Pa- 
triotism may cover their failings, remember- 
ing that they were children of one mother. 
Beauty may strew flowers upon the green 
mounds that hide such courage and resolve.*^ 



or The spiritualists sometimes exhibit 
much shrewdness in their reports of com- 
munications "with the other worid;*'and 
are so happy in their rendition of spiritual 
answers as to make one wish their theotyof 
the future state might be the true one. 

The Banner of lAghi thus repofte an In- 
terview recently held with the spirit of the 
late N. P. WiUis : 

1. Are you happy 1 

I am as much as any one of my sphere. 

9. Have you seen your first wife there t 

I have met the darling one and our cherub 
child ; their spheres are in advance of mine, 
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jet tbey eome to tne often. Heetinj^ the 
dear little one was indeed a surprise — a hap- 
)rpooe,toa 

8. Hm the child by your first wiife, which 
died at Mrtb, an existence there ? 

T«, yes, yes ; the darling lives, and now 
in stature indicates (I ain not certain that I 
read correctly the two last words) what It 
would have been had it tarried on earth un- 
til tbe present time. 

4 Have yon seen Lady Blessington, Mrs. 
Hemans, or Count D'Orsay ? 

Tes, yes, I have ; I met her and Mrs. He- 
naas, Hannah More, and Hannah Adams, 
fiot bng since, and passed a pleasant hour 
tii jrcm measure time) with them. The 
' CoQot I am with nearly all the time. No- 
hk amled fellow, indeed, is he. 

5. Have you seen the lately deceased au- 
tiwr of the Irish lament, viz : " I am sitting 
<m the stile, Mary,'* formerly Mrs. Black- 
; wd? 

I have not met Mrs. B , although La- 

dj Biessington informed me she had 8e\'eral 
(iffies. 

9. Do 3roa giv^oy alien tion to the Muses 
I ttowt and if so, can you not control Lizlie 
I Doten and give to the world a real WtUia 
I poem through her organism ? 

; I do, I do ; and will that dear lady, Miss 

I DweB. place herself receptive to my influ- 

«Boe, I will, with the assistance of my friend 

E.A.Poe, control her to the people's de- 

t Does that seem to you to be the real, 
nbitantial life, as this does to us? 

Ton have rightly expressed it. If I am 
allowed the expression, that life is prepara- 
t«y to this. Without that, this life never 
tMdd have exbted; this is the result of 
fkat. 

i Is it desirable that we shonld know all 
wean of tlie natore of tlie next life while 

iMM. 

Its, Yes; j(m cannot know too much of 
tkat which awaits you hi the Ute beyond. 
"Bttkaodyeihallfind." 
t< Does the name and &me which you 
««n»cd here avail you any good where you 
are! 

^ot a whit I am known here for Jost 
*l»t I am worth, and no more— I mean 
•w^HyandspWtually. 

Id. b tiat world beautlfol pnt descrip- 



tion ? Is it a substantial truth that all life 
is exempt from death — that the horse and 
dog still live on some higher plane of exis- 
tence? 

Indeed it is, past any description of spirits 
or even mortals to imagine. All that ever 
had life, either in the animal or vegetable 
creation, will live on etemailly — nothing 
lost Yes, yon will see your horse and dog; 
yea, those pet canaries I find here. Oh, my 
Idlewild home I and yet I have one more 
beautifbl herts. 

Mr. Willis fiirther states, according to this 
authority, that he "ever, while on earth, 
followed the highest light within him, rad^ 
cal as he might have been on many* points, 
yet he never has regretted his course of 
life." 



ly One of the very usefbl inventions of 
modem times is the apparatos for diving, 
which is now in general use in this country. 
Few persons probably know the extent to 
which diving; or remaining under water for 
the recovery of property, is carried, Henoe 
we extract fVom the Cairo Democrat a de- 
tailed account of the operations of Mr. Hi- 
ram Hill, a professional diver. That paper 
says: 

"He is now on Messrs. Dugan & Co.'s 
UhderwriteTy where we, {Tho Democrat, Cairo, 
III.,) saw him yesterday, and learned some- 
thing of the life of a diver. The use of • 
bell, in diving, is now discarded. The diver 
wears a water-tifl:ht armoi over the entire 
person, except the head, which is covered 
by an inverted metallic pot, in which the 
head can turn and move at ease. Thick, 
transparent glass is fixed in fh)nt to serve 
as windows, and, to prevent accident, this 
glass is protected by steel guards or fenders. 
Equipped in this armor, the diver puts on a 
pair of lead-soled shoes, weighim? each 20 
pounds, lashes to his back a piece of lead 
weighing forty pounds, attaches the tobe 
through which he receives air to Ihe back 
of his head-pot, and then is ready for his 
submarine explorations. He generally de- 
scends to the bottom of the river by the use 
of a ladder, but can, without incurring any 
risk, jump from the boat and sink to the 
bottom. The moment he disappears under 
water the air-pump commences its work of 
supplying him with a constant stream '-' 
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tresh air. If, at any time, tbe air creates too 
great a pressure upon him, tbe pressure is 
relieved by a self-acting valve, fixed at the 
side of the head. If the pump does not 
furnish sufficient air, the diver indicates the 
fact by signs, and the supply is increased. — 
Mr. Hill informs us that he has remained 
under water five hours at a time. The 
great weight of lead fastened upon his feet 
and body is necessary to counteract the 
buoyancy of the air fiiniished him by tlie 
pump. While on the boat, the armor and 
weights form a load for a strong man. Un- 
der water they impose no realizable weight, 
and in no way impede motion. Mr. Hill 
Informs us that he has, while under water, 
often clambered up stanchions, jumped 
down hatchways, a oistance ot twelve and 
fifteen feet, with much greater ease and less 
lisk than he might have performed the same 
feats out of water. Taking with liim his 
tools, he has frequently worked for hours 
At a time, patching up the bottoms of 
snagged steamers, sawing boards, boring 
holes, driving nails, etc., with perfect ease 
and accuracy. When the water is clear he 
can recognize shapes at a distance of two or 
three feet, and at a distance* of six inches he 
can determine the difierent kinds of timber. 
When the rivers are high and the water is 
muddy, everything is impenetrably black, 
rendering it immaterial whether his eyes 
are open or shut But with him the char- 
acter of the water is immaterial. He has 
been at the bnsiuess so long that by the 
mene sense of touch he can instantly de- 
termine what portion of the wreck he is 
exploring ; can cork up cracks or patch up 
holes; can determine the character of the 
sunken car^; pasff from hatch to hatch 
through the hold, and do ever3rthing else 
under water that an expert blind man tnight 
do on land. He says that he breathes full 
and satisfactorily ; that there is no stifling 
sensation, no odds how long he remains 

under.*' 

■ • ■ 

ly Statistics furnish us many items not 
less curious than valuable. The popularity 
of authors, as exhibited by the records of 
the Mercantile Library, New York, is, in 
this manner, strikingly illustrated in the 
summary below : 

Fictitious works, ot course, take the lead ; 



next, at a considerable distancOf follow booka 
of ti*avel, with biography, history, and the 
" popular" class of scientific literature very 
close upon the former. Chemistry^ especial- 
ly, is very attractive to many, and applicants 
for special volumes in thia department are as 
apt to be clerks as studcnta. Of individual 
authors Dickens is the foremost The Mer- 
cantile patronize Peterson's duodecimo edi- 
tion, of which there are 150 complete sets, 
while of Our Mutual Friend five hundred 
copies were ordered. Wllkie Collins is also 
very p<^ular, and it required 800 copi^ to 
satify the demand. The everlastini; and te- 
dious Miss Muhlbach, has a steady circle of 
admirers who compel the Mercantile to pur- 
chase 1,900 copies, 250 of whkUi are ot Marie 
Antoinette, 225 of Joseph H. Of standard 
books Bcce Homo deomnded 125 copies ; the 
Queen's Book 100 coi>ie9. Next to Dickens 
comes the French Dumas; then Trollope, 
Reade, Collins, *'Ouida," Bulwer, Young, 
Thackeray, George Elliott, King8lBy,(Charle8 
and Henry,) Olifant, and George Sand. Vic- 
tor Hugo has an intermittent popularity, Les 
Miserables running up froi» 76 to 100 copies. 
Captain Mayne Reid iias also a splendid fol- 
lowing among the young members. Miss 
Mulock is the object of a very steady de- 
mand, and when everythhg is taken into 
consideration, Mr. Greene thinks that 
she may be said to excel both Collins and 
" Ouida." 

Among American authors ^Irs. South- 
worth takes the lead. Next to her stands 
Bayard Taylor, whose Hannah Thurston is 
represented by 150 copies, and in this respect 
he fairly rivals the Philadelphia lady. Miss 
Evans comes closely at the heels of both 
these authors. Her St Elmo was a prodi- 
gious -success, judging by the great readera 
of Cooper. Young ladies call for Mary 
Holmes, Marion Harland, (Mrs. Terhane), 
and Mrs. A, S. Stevens. Trowbridge is a 
general favorite, and commands a larger cir- 
cle of admirers than Dr. Holmes. Of the 
Guardian Angel, however, seventy-five 
copies have been ordered. Wm. Gilmore 
Shnms runs about even with Trowbridge, 
while Hawthorne is a failure fh)m the Mer- 
cantile standpoint 

Longfellow is the most popular of Ameri- 
can poets. Next comes Whittier, followed 
by Poe. Biyant, cuiioualy» ia very nearly 
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$B Hawthorne tor circulation. None of them, 
however, can approach Tennyson, and even 
Scott and Byron (especiaUy the latter) are 
more read than the American poets. Tup- 
per, fortunately, Is not a success, while Mrs. 
Browning and Owen Meredith both stand 
tolerably high on the fist 

With respect to standard authors Shak- 
•pear tak^ splendid preemenence. The com- 
plete octavo edition numbers twenty-five 
copies, while there are numerous other edi- 
tkms on the shelves. Milton is only read for 
bb " Pwadtse Lost" The days of Shelley, 
tSouthey, Coleridge and Wordsworth seem 
to have gone by. Lamb, however, is a per- 
manent favorite. 



G^ A correspondent of the Cincinnati 
Cbmmerdal tells the following carious story 
about an immense crow-roost near Lexing- 
ton, Ky. He says : 

" One of the most remarkable sights in 
Kentucky is the crow-roost, seven miles from 
Lexington, on the Danville pike. The roost 
k 80 old that the mind of the oldest inhab- 
itant of the blue grass region runneth not to 
the contrary. Many years ago the roost 
was nearer Lexington, but as the trees were 
cat away the crows moved southward, al- 
ways seeking the next piece of timber. At 
the present there are no large forests in the 
oountiy near the city, and many pieces of 
timber have been called into requisition to 
k)dge their black highnesses. 

''Hundreds sleep in the open fields for 
want of a limb, and the wrangle over a de- 
sirable bed in a tree-top is something fearful. 
By the amount of cawing and jawing done 
evciy evening, we should think the question 
of reconstructing the roost, or moving it al- 
together, was under discussion. 



13^ We presume it is not generally known 
tiiat the climate of San Francisco is scarce- 
ly surpassed by that of any place on the globe 
in the temperate or limited range of the ther- 
mometer. A correspondent of the Roches- 
ter (N. Y.) Advertiser says : 

" Winter is decidedly l^tt out of the cal- 
endar here, and the desolation of autumn is 
seen only to a modified extent, and that in 
the middle of summer. Our climate is re- 
markable as being the most equable the year 



round of any in the world ; and I have some 
statistical facts in regard to it that may in- 
terest you: . 

clucatb of bak fbakcisco. 
" The record of the climate of San Fran- 
cisco, as kept by Dr. Henry Gibbons, ex- 
tending f^om the aiAumn of 1850 to Janua- 
ry 1868, a period of seventeen years, shows 
the coldest weather during that time to have 
occurred in January, 1864, when the mercu- 
ry fell as low as 25 degrees. The coldest 
noonday for the same period was* 37 deg. 
Persons who do not rise early may see no 
ice in that city for several years in succes- 
sion. When it is cold enough to preserve 
ice in the shade all, day the circumstance is 
noted as a phenomenon. It is not uncom- 
mon for the entire winter to pass away vrith- 
out bringing the thermometer down so, low 
as the point of freezing. In the year 1858 
it tell at no time lower than 40 deg., or eight 
deg. above the fi-eezing point. 



The latitudinarian tendency of public 
sentiment in Kew England is well illustrat- 
ed by the subjoined extiacts: 

Twenty-five divorces were applied for, and 
twenty-one granted, by the Supreme Court 
at its February term, in Windsor county, 
Vt. In delivering the judgment of the 
Court in one case, Judge Barrett remarked : 
'* My associates think, from the evidence, a 
divorce ought to be granted, and I think so 
too, from what I know of the parties. I do 
not think these parties ought to be yoked up 
together any longer, any more than any 
other cattle." The beastly simile gives a lair 
idea of the estimation in which the marital 
relation is held in the east, judging from the 
number of divorces. 

Boston, March 30. — During session of the 
Conference of the New England Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the Committee on course 
of the country, through the Rev. Gilbert 
Haven, reported resolutions endorsing im- 
peachment, and eulogizing Gen. Grant and 
Secretary Stanton for their patriotic con- 
duct 

The resolutions were unanimously adopt- 
ed, and it was voted to send copies to the 
Speaker of the House, President of the Sen- 
ate, Secretary' Stanton, Gen. Grant and the 
Chief Justice. 
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Prom graye to gay— froio lively to seveie. 



In this departme&t of our magazine, 
which is introduced as a condiment in, the 
literary repast, or as a dessert to tlie more 
substantial bill of iare, we would like to in 
corporate more original matter than hereto- 
fore. Hence, we solicit contributions l¥om 
any of our multitude of readers to aid us in 
presenting an acceptable variety for the pub- 
lic palate. Surely there is something left us 
beside a "heritage ot woe" in the personal 
experience of the past few years. The pe- 
riod was prolific in grotesque humor, origi- 
nal wit, and sparkling anecdote, the rehear- 
sal of which will do much to soothe the bit- 
ter memories of the past 

Those who remember one of G^rgia's 
best Governors will enjoy the following: 

After Governor Gilmer, of Georgia, re- 
tired from office, he went to his old home in 
Lexington. He had a penchant for old iron, 
Biioh as plow-shares, oM carriage irons, 
grindstone cranks, old shovels, and the 
odds and ends of plantation tools. Attend- 
ing the sales of estates, he accumulated an 
ox cart load or two of such stuff, which he 
damped down in a comer of hit yard near 
his dwelling, very much to the annoyance of 
his wife. The pile kept increasing. She de- 
termined to make way with it, and one day 
(Sheriff's sale day) sent it to the court-yard 
(with the knowledge of the Siieriff, who 
loved a joke) to be sold to the highest bid- 
der. Governor Gilmer that morning rode 
out of town a mile or two, and was return- 
ing as the Sheriff was proceeding with his 
sales. Catching the eye of the Governor, 
who was looking on, he pointed out to him 
the lot of old iron, and requested him to 
make a bid for them. 

" Good," raid Governor Gilmer, " I will ; 
I have some pieces at home that they will 
match exactly. I bid ten dollars for them." 

" Ten dollars I ten dollars ! " repeated the 
Sheriff; (nobody bids more) " they are yourp. 
Governor." 

Delighted with the purchase, he paid ten 



dollars, and left them in the yard for fiitnre 
movement The Sheriff paid the ten4oIkn 
to Mrs. Gilmer. In a few days she bought 
a handsome bonnet, «nd the Governor, ad- 
miring it very much, said : 

** My dear, wkeie did you get thai pretty 
bonnet ? It is beautiful, and becomes yoo.** 

''Don't it, hosbaad— donH it? I boo^t 
it with the ten dollars you paid for your (M 
iron trash I" 

The Governor wilted ; he was sold by his 
own wife. 

But Ume cured the chacTin, and the good 
Governor had frequently to join in the 
laugh at his expense over this little incident 

Josh Bculxkos is a genuine humorist, ^o 
dresses ud much sound philosophy in hii 
quaint orthographical garb. Witness the 
following : 

It strains a man's philosophee the wtist 
kind to laff when he gits beat 

Awl ov us komplain ov the shortness or 
life, yet we awl waste more time than we 
uze. 

Don't mistake arroganse for wisdoin; 
many people hav bought tba was wise 
when tha wuz onla windy. 

The man who kant git abed without 
pullin' others back, is a limited cuss. 

The principal difference between a hmuy 
and a necessary, is the price. 

Whenever the soul is in grief, It is taking 
root, and when it is in smiles, it is taking 
wing. 

"Give the devil his due," but be care&l 
there ain't much due him. 

After a man has rode fast onst he nefer 
wants to go slow agin. 

Faith that is founded on an amest and 
a truthtbl convickshun, is beautiful to be 
hold ; but laith that is founded simpla on 
courage ain't ennything more than good 
grit 

Bvra sorrow has its twin joy ; the ton or 
scratchin' almost pays for having the each. 

Those famllys who are really fust class 
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never ar alhdd that tha shall git cheated 
out ov their respecktability, while the cod- 
fish familys ar alwys nervous lest tha mite. 

It wonH do to stir up a man when he is 
thinking, cnny more than it will a pan ov 
milk when the cream is rising. 

It is easy enuflf to raise the devil, but he's 
a hard crop to reap. 

The onla sure resipe tew govern man- 
Wnd with, is the rod ; you may festoon it 
with flowers and case it with velvet, if you 
pleze,lNit it is the rod after awl that duz the 
blziness. i 

We ar told that a contented man is hap- 
py, and we might hav bin told at the same 
time that a mad turtle could fly if it onla 
bad wings. , 

Bifloop McTyktiie, who is now travers- 
ing Texas on official business, details many 
amusing incidents. The Western Texans 
have a more than Yankee propensity to ask 
questions. The Bishop was much annoyed 
l^ this practice. He soys : " But I was fully 
avenged on these inquisitors, once for all. 
One overtook me on the road, and went the 
same way for apiece. After the customary 
pumping as to where from and where going, 
I saw tlie inevitable question coming, and 
prepared for it, * What did you say your 
name was V * I didn't say anything on that 
subject.* * Well, but you ain't got no objec- 
tion, I reckon, to telling your name? I ain*t 
ashamed to tell mine anywhere.' Uncover- 
ing the end of my trunk, where it was 
printed in plain letters, I said : * There*s my 
name — you can read, can*t you ? ' Nothing 
abashed, and in a good humor he ^aid he 
could, and began : M-little c-big T-y-e-i-r-e. 
He tried it over; returned to the big T and 
took a running start to catch the pronunci- 
ation, meantime getting the letters tangled. 
* Well, stranger, I give it up if you ain't got 
the beatinest name of any country I ever 
was in.* I worked him well on liard spell- 
ing, and to the last we were friends, but ig- 
norant of each other's names." 

BoARDmo houses in Springfield are known 
as " hash mills,'* " white pine biscuit facto- 
ries ** and " sewed and pegged pie establish- 
ments.**— Hash itself had risen to the dignity 
of *' satinett pudding.** The papers are jub- 
ilant over the prospect of a first-class board- 
hig house, an establishment which Spingfield 
has never yet known. 



PoKma Fun at Science.— Blackwood, 
the Scotch publisher, brings out a volume of 
songs by Lord Neaves, an eminent judge of 
the northern. kingdom, which are chiefly In- 
spired by his lordship's zeal against the new 
theories abroad in the scientific world. Mr. 
Darwin's theory of the origin of species by 
natural selection is made thus to explain it- 
self: 

A deer with a neck thAt wae longer by half 
Than the reat of its flunily^s (try not to langh) 
By Btretohiaff and atretching became a giraffe. 
Which nobody can deny. 

A vety tall pig wltti a vecylong noae. 
Sends forth a proboscis quite down tohia toea, 
And he then by the name of an elephant goes. 
Which nobody can deny. 

An ape with a pliable thamb and big brain, 
When the gift of the ipib he had managed to gain. 
As a Lord of Creation established his reign. 
Which nobody can deny. 

An ingenious cobbler, who is known as a 
man of few words, and who is very provi- 
dent of them, hit upon the following plan to 
save expense in painting all the letters of 
"Shoe Shop:" 

E 
SHO 
P 

Thb contrast between Fanny Fern and 
her hostaand, James Pacrton, is striking. She 
haa a fkesh, ftiU lace, and crimps her hair. 
Parton is pale and thin, with stnUgfat Mack 
hair. She looks Uke one of the Merry Wives 
of Whidaor; he is a thoughti^l Hamlet. 
She amilee oftea and load ; over hie fiice the 
dim shadows slowly creep, and oo smile 
turns down the comers of bis mooUi. 

Ah Apt lLLUBTRATioH.--We heard a vwy 
worthy <^ freedman, who is beginning to 
understand the working of the League, give 
his opmion of it the other day as follows: 

*' I tell you de League and de darkies, jest 
remind me of when ole maa8*r and me used 
to put up de fattenhi* hogs. I'd take some 
com and scatter It along, aad soon as de 
hogs *ud taste it, dey'd follow right along, 
pickin* up de grains, and neber lookin* 
ahead ; and de fhst ting dey kDow*d dey was 
in de pen and de gap up, and dere dey staid 
till we knock dem on de head.** 

A FBLix>w in Newbmyport has been boast- 
hig that he has a brother 13 feet high. It 
turns out that he has two half-brothers, each 
efeechlsb. 
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Dr Busby, irhose figure was bencalli the 
common ?!ze, was one 6hy accosted in a pub- 
lic coffee room by an Irish baronet of colos- 
sal stature, with " May I pass to my seat, O 
giant ? *' When the Doctor, politely making 
way. replied, " Pa^, O pia:my I " " O, sir," 
said tlie baronet, ** my expression alluded to 
the size of your intellect" ** And my expres- 
sion, sir," said the Doctor, ** to the size of 
yours." 

A. GoNFEDERATE ghost Sent the editors of 
the North Alabamkin a KuKlux order, an|} 
enclosed twenty dollars in Confederate mon- 
ey, to pay the printing. He says it passes 
in the moon at par. 

The Now York Mail recommends young 
m^n of wealth who are making up plans for 
summer tours to choose the mining regions 
of the West, rather than •* lounging about 
watering places." 

A Little boy, some six years old was 
using his slate and pencil on a Sunday, when 
his father, who was a minister entered and 
said, ** My son, I prefer that you should not 
use your slate on the Lord's Day." ** I am 
drawing mcetim^ houses, father," was the 
prompt reply. 

A ScoTGHHAN went to a lawyer once for 
advice, and dtitailed tlie circumstances of the 
ease. " Have you told tbe tiMHs joat as they 
occurred ? " said the lawyer. " Ay," waathe 
reply, " I thoot ye wad put the lies into it" 

Alibi. — ^A negro charged with hog-stealiug 
the other day in Chickasaw county. Miss* 
succeeded inproving by a negro witness, that 
he was in three different places when the 
larceny occurred. Almost too much of a 
good thing ! 

An admirer of one of the dancers at the 
Boston theater throw a silk dress pattern to 
the object of his adoration last Saturday af- 
ternoon. Was this a genuine compliment, 
or a " sarkastikal " hint In regard to drap- 
ery? 

Genuine Wit.— A distinguished Southern 
lady, who is the wife of a prominent and ex- 
treme Radical, residing in one of (he North- 
em States,while engaged in plucking the gray 
hairs from her husband's moustache, was 
asked by him, ** What are you doing, my 
dear ? " " Only carrying out your own poli- 
cy, sir ; extermbating tbe whites forthe ben- 
efit of the blacks," was the witty reply. 



Ingenious— A clergyman in the e«steni 
part of Hassachusets, a few Sundays ago, 
opened services by reading, without explan- 
ation or comment, a very fVill and correct lo- 
cal price current— how much flour, butter, 
meat, lard, eggs, etc, were worth, and the 
price of shoes, cloth, prints and muslin. No 
obtuseness (observea a local paper) could fiul 
to understand this straight hint, and he was 
rewarded by a liberal donation. 

So many falsehoods have been ** nailed " in 
the newspapers of late that the haxdware 
business is oousually flourishing. 

Fowl culture is receiving attention in 
Paris. **I*ve got a henery." lately said a 
great lady to her cousin. " Dear me,** said 
the cousin, " I thought his name was Chartes.*' 

" Ma, did folks use to use silver pieces to 
make change when they bought things f" 
"Yes, dear; but it was before you were 
born." 

Mr. Carlyle says of Disraeli as prime 
minister, that " on the whole, he is the fittest 
man for the place, because he is the honest^ 
est He is a scoundrel, it is true, but he nev- 
er pretended to be anything else." 

Mrs. Lydia Maria Child gives the follow- 
ing example of the universality of the inter- 
est felt in the woman's rights movement: 

" A bright little girl, eight or nine years 
old, who had heard much talk upon the sub- 
ject, came home from meeting one day and 
asked, in a somewhat indignant tone, * Mam- 
ma, what makes the minister always say 
Amen f Why don*t he say A women f * " 

Old Deacon Sharp never told a lie, but he 
used to relate this: He was standing one 
day beside a frog-pond— we have his word 
for it — and saw a large garter snake make 
an attempt upon an enormous bull-fro«. 
The snake seized one of the frog's hind legs, 
and the frog, to be on a par wiUi his snake- 
ship, caught him by the tall, and both com- 
menced swallowing one another until noth- 
ing was left of them. 

A Descrcber describes the new carriage 
of the Menken, and says that the lamps are 
chased. There is a vast diflbrcnce between 
the Menken and her lamps. 

A Recent Albany telegram says : ** Tho 
Senate had a hare quorum," which comes 
of Black Crook and white Fawn exhibi- 
tiona. 
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0. Washihgton Bbioxs thus diaconnes 
in the LouisTille Journal coDceroing 

'WHTTB PBTTI0OAT8. 

If there it asytbing on earth, in the way 
of staple or fimcy dry goods, that I abso- 
lotely adore, St is a white petticoat— a very 
white ODOy of coorae-^and if there is aoy- 
thing in the same line that I absolately do 
BOt adore, bnt" to far (h>m it, on the con- 
trary, quite the rcyene,'* it is a colored one. 
I hare aiwaya thought that a snowy petti- 
coat and a pair of snowy stockings, with a 
pretty girl poncenled in them, possess more 
gUM and sogar-coated enchantment for the 
refined and poetic soul than any other ob- 
jects upon which the sun shines, or has ever 
shone. Of course this pre-supposes a pretty 
foot an^ ankle with gaiter boota-^u?^ slip- 
pers—to match. Not one in a tiionsand of 
hesven's laet best gift can, in the presence of 
srdstic or critical taste, wear slippers with 
any degree of safety. Tlie fbot and ankle 
must be the' perfection of symmetrical beau- 
ty, or the slipper is a nuisanoe which should 
be abated, if it cannot be done otherwise, by 
legislative enactment When my appetite 
is unimpaired, 1 can take a drink of well ad- 
vertised bitters— not such as every vagrant 
phmk-fence and vagabond wall constantly 
call upon me to ** try "—and enjoy a good 
dinner very comfortably upon a colored ta- 
ble-cloth; bat if I were to marry the love- 
liest of girls, and should detect her in the 
act of wearing a colored petticoat, there Is 
not the slightest doubt, especially if we hap- 
pened to be living in Chicago, that we would 
find ourselves involved in a divorce suit be- 
fwe we were ten years older. A girl who is 
habitually addicted to the practice of wear- 
ing a tiling of that sort, would, on going to 
housekeeping, have all her plates and cups 
and saucers of a copperas color to hide dirt 
Ko, as I hare already intimated, I wouldn't 
give a omceled two-cent postage stamp ibr 
better grounds for a divorce, if I were in 
want of such grounds, than the introdtic- 
tlon into my funily of a colored petticoat 
and a pair of blue, gray, or lead-colored 
stockings. They are a part of a young 
holy's wearing apparel which neither gods 
nor men are said to permit, and girls should 
be educated to know it There is not a more 
beautiful accomplishment when it is once 
known. 



A TBACHEB asked a little girl what coun- 
try is opposite us on the globe. " Don't 
know, sir," was the answer. " Well, now," 
pursued the teacher, ** if I were to bore a 
hole through the earth, and were to go in it 
at this end, where would I come out?*' 
" Out of the other end of the hole, sir," re- 
plied the pupil, with an air of triumph. 

Gbkeral Cochbaxe was so exasperated 
because the laugh came in at the wrong 
place in a speech to a Republican audience 
in Connecticut that he flared up and called 
ihem a '' set oi pumkin heads." 
[Conimued laughter.] 

A Lowell (Mass.) paper says it is slander 
on Lowell to call it a spindling city, and 
that somebody has been bright enough to say 
that kissing a factory girl is a mill privi- 
lecre. 

A Sabbath shool superintendent asked his 
scholars if any of them could quote a passage 
of scripture which forbade a man's having 
two wives, whereupon nearly the whole 
school cried out : " No man can ever serve 
two masters." 

If.— It is said that a tradesman in an Ohio 
city appends to his advertisement, " Minis- 
ters of the €k)spel supplied with goods at 
cost, if they agree to mention the tact to 
their congregationa"^ 

A CBKinjLOUs man said ta a wag who 
had a wooden 1^: *'How came you to. 
hare a wooden leg?" **Why,** answered 
the wag, '* my father had one, and so had 
my grandfather. It runs in the blood." 

What is that which Adam never saw, 
never possessed, and yet he gave to each of 
his children ? Parents. 

A BoHQOL master was about to flog a pupil 
for having said he was a fool, when the boy 
cried out— "Oh, don't 1 don't! I won't' call 
you so any more. Ill never say what I 
think again all the days of my hte.^* 

" You lost two legs in the army, you say. 
What did you gain by it?" asked a genlel- 
raan of a prisoner. " Single Wcesedness," 
lie replied ; " for after that no woman would 
marry me." 

" Patrick, do you know the fate ot a 
drunkard?" "Fatel Don't I stand on the 
most beautiful pair ye have ever seen ? '' 

A YouNO lady said to her cavalier: 
" Please clasp my cloak." " Certainly," said 
he putting hur arm round her cloak " and the 
contents, too." 
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— Cornelius yanderbilt is supposed to be 
worth $75,000,000. A lai^ge proportion of 
bis means is invested in railroad stocks and 
securities. 

— The PenoEryWania Legislature has 
passed a bill compelling railway companies 
totence their roads on both sides with a 
fence five feet high. 

— A miner who lately came flrom Virginia 
City sa}^ that vegetation is so scarce in that 
region tbat " two muUen stallcs and a bunch 
of thistles is called a grove.'* 

— Of the 285,476 acres of salt marches in 
New Jersey, 20,000 have been reclaimed at a 
cost of from five to twenty dollars per acre. 
They are now among the most productive 
lands In the State. 

— The terminus of the Union Pacific rail- 
road is now twenty-seven miles west Chey- 
enne, and within four miles of the hifi:hcst 
summit on the entire route. The number 
of men now employed id that section ii three 
thousand 

— A eagle of enormous size was caught In 
a common trap in Caswell county, N. C, a 
• few days ago. The bird has been in the habit 
of eating all the turkeys, geese, and piars in 
the section in which be was caught fur some 
time. It measured six feet eight inches from 
tip to* tip, and was as black as a crow. 

— Mr. Co^dell, of St Joseph, Mo., is sev- 
enty-three years old, bus his sixth wife aud 
iJilrty-two children, to each of whom he has 
given a farm, is still worth over $100,000, 
and cannot read. 

— James Gordon Bennett, of the Herald, 
has forbidden any of his editors or reporters 
to attend the Dickens banquet at New York, 
under pain of dismissal. Horace Greeley 
will preside. 

— The Nashville & Decatur Railroad is 
to be extended to Montgomery, Ala., and 
one hundred miles of the line are already 
under contract 

— That v^erable man of God, Dr. R B. 
C. Howell, of Nashville, died in that city on 
the 6th instant, in the sixty-eighth year of 
his age. 



— The Salem GoiseUe, oi Salem, Mass., hn 
entered on its one hundredth year of exist- 
ence. Salem was a rival of Boaton, and fiir 
along time thereafter it monopolized the 
whole East India trade of tlie country. It 
has a fine harbor. 

— A convcntiiMi of Unittfian clergy and 
laity, in Essex ccMmty, Mass., have lately 
given in their adhesion to the practice of ad- 
nutting women to the priestly office on an 
equality with mea 

— Two serious questions are broaebed in 
Chicago, to-wit: "What makes the water 
we get through the hydrants day colof f 
Musi the tunnel be extended into the lake a 
couple of miles further? " 

— The date ** Saturday, February 29," has 
been possible only on four days since the 
adoption of the Gregoritm style— in 177S, 
1812, 1840, and 1868--and it will b« correet 
only once between this time and 1936. 

— Letters have been rec^ved from Dr. 
Livingstone na Zanzibar, Africa; so that 
the question of his being alive U at length 
definitely settled. 

— Judge Underwood has ordered JtSsst- 
son Davis to appear in Richmond at the 
May term of the Circuit Court, when his 
trial, it is asserted, will poaittvely comoieuoe. 
Chief Justice Chase will preside at the 
Court 

— Coal of excellent quality has been 
found at Highland, Madison county, UL 
The strata was reached at a depth of two 
hundred and eighty-five feet. 

— At St. Louis sixiy boats are advertised 
to leave for the Rocky Mountain region. A 
large trade from the plaiiis and nurantahis 
is expected. 

— The religious press in Chicago are 
again agitating the question of street can 
on Sunday, and violently oppose their run* 
uing. The secular press are equally eov- 
phatic on the other side. 

— Pius IX. 1ms given his portrait to Mr. 
Peabody with a Latin quotation containing 
an eulngium on benevolence, written with 
his Holiness* own hand. 
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— Th« expenditures lor the War Depart- 
ment for the month of March last are set 
down at $18,960,000— a greater sum than 
tfie whole yearly expenses of the Qorem- 
mont nnder John Quincy Adams. 

—Much of the Ahyssinlan war material 
goes through the Suez Canal, whieh is open 
tor small ressels. It is to be completed next 
year, and wiH be passable f(Hr large ships. 

— New Orleans papers speak of numer- 
oos oapHaliBts there fh>m the North, and 
heavy q>ecakitive pnrehases of plantation 
lands at eheap rates, withoot an hktention 
of immediate cnltiyation. 

— It is proposed to tran^;)ort to EngAnd 
* Cleopatra's Needle/' the prostrate 'obelisk 
at A]exandrif^ Egypt, which AH Pacha gare 
to Oeoige IV. forty years ago. The cost of 
carriage would be £20,000. 

— Ooldwtn Smith, in a lecture at Brigh- 
ton, England, said that the root of monar- 
chy in England was dead, and that the tie 
existmg between Queen Victoria and the 
Eftgllsh people was purely one of personal 
sftction. 

—The new Mayor of Portlana, Me., an- 
nounces in a message that the public build* 
ingB destroyed by the fire of 1860 have been 
rebuilt, the bounty taxes have been paid, 
and the city bonds are selling at higher rates 
thsn those of other dues in the Union. 

—The Shenandoah Valley, in Vfrgiaia, 
wfflsoon l>e traversed by an extension of 
the Winchester Raih^ad to Salem. The 
vtHey prodnced before the war a lai^r com 
crop than the entire New England States, 
including Delaware, Kansas, Florida, and 
Louisiana. Only one-third ot the region 
was under ooldyation. 

— WestOQ, the pedestrian, recently accom- 
pHsbed the unprecedented feat of walking 
one hundred miles in twenty-four hours. He 
had twe nihiates to spare. 

— fileottona under the Reeonstraclion 
laws will be held in South Carolina on the 
Uth, 15th, and 16th of April ; in Louisiana 
on the 17th and 16th ; in Geoi^ firom the 
SOth to 20th ; and fai North Carolina on the 
2061, Slat, and 2M. Florida closes the list 
on (be 4th^ 5tb, and 6th of May. 

— Nine white men and one negro have 
been arrested <n Oolumbus, Ga., on suspi- 
cion of l>eing implicated in the murder of 
Ashhom. 



— Ber. J. W. Beckwith was oidahied 
Bishop of the Diocese of Ckorgia in Savan- 
nah, on the 2d instant This is a reiy ac- 
ceptable appointment 

—Poland is no longer in existence. Rus- 
sia has abolished even the local government, 
and, declaring her an integral part of the 
Rosaian Empire, has handed over the con- 
trol of her concerns to the Imperial author- 
ities. 

— Five ex-chancellors of England have a 
life pension of $25,000 a year. The oldest 
of these aristocratic pensioners is Lord 
Brougham. 

Accident in a Coal Mine— Twelve 
Men Killed and othebs Fatally Hukt.— 
By the breaking of a chain connected with 
the hoisting machinery at the Diamond Coal 
Mines in Scranton Pa., March 81st a plat- 
form containing seventeen men was precipi- 
tated to the bottom of <he shaft, a distance 
of 185 feet Eleven of the men were instant- 
Iv killed, one has since died, and two more, 
it is thought, cannot live. They leave elev- 
en widows and twenty-eight orphans. This 
is the most disastrous accident that has oc- 
curred in the Lackawana valley coal mines 
for many years. 

— A correspondent of the London Datlif 
NevM^ who is making a journey through 
Central India, describes the opium foctory at 
Patna as " the largest poisoning agency in 
the world." The opium packing for 1887 
was just over at Christmas, and nearly thirty 
thousand chests of China opium had l>een 
sent down to Cak^utta, worth about £4,000,- 
000. Each chest contains forty cakes. The 
dark, sticky stuff is ingeniously enclosed in 
a coating of dried poppy leaves, so that each 
cake (weighing about two pounds) presents 
the appearance of a Dutch cheese, or a can- 
non balL 

— The •* steam num " from Newark, whose 
advent in New York some time ago was de- 
scribed in tiw New York Ledger, is to walk 
ftff a wager from New Yoik to Albany. A 
gentleman has wagei«d $1,000 that he oao^ 
not go the distance without breaking down. 
Tha iHends of the steam man are confident 
that he will wfa« He wiU oaly travel in the 
day tinM, not Ibr the reaaott that sleep is 
necessary for him, but out of ooosMemtioa 
lor the comfort of his attesiElantB, 
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— £xcayaUon8 have brought to light in 
Syria a Hebrew house, dating from about 
the second century before Clirist Some of 
the rooms are in good preservation, and 
among the books found is a collection of He- 
brew powns, said to be unknown to present 
Orientals. 

— The Baden Goverment, which has for 
sometime past employed women in the tele- 
graphic service, has now made them ticket 
sellers at the railwi^ stations, and an official 
notice states that a similar measure will 
shortly be adopted in several of the post- 
office establishments. 

— It is said that sliam diamonds are now 
made to deceive even experienced jewelers, 
who trust to the eye alone. The only means 
of detecting the spurious gem is by weighing 
it and ascertaining its temperature. 

— In Michigan, the negro suffrage ques- 
tion was recently defeated by 20,000 major- 
ity. The question arose on the adoption of 
a new Constitution containing this new fea- 
ture. 

— A new* edition of Sir Walter Scott*s 
work on " Democracy and Witchcraft," a 
work not included in any English edition of 
his writings, has lately been published in 
England, with illustrations, by George 
Cmikshank. 

— The elevation of Mr. Disraeli to the 
Premiership has led to a shilling edition of 
his novels, of which there are ten. The 
publishers say they are unable to supply 
the demand for these books, which has sud- 
denly sprung up. 

— A grand base ball tournament will be 
played at Niagara Falls in May, to last prob- 
ably two or three weeks. Among the clubs 
present will be many from Canada. 

— Two fossils of the extinct Irish elk — 
one with antlers of the unprecedentedly 
great span of 13 feet 2 inches — which have 
been stowed away for some sixteen years in 
a Philadelphia commission house, have Just 
been secured for Yale College, 

Ahoora Goats,— a g^Ueman in Missis- 
sippi has a flock of Angora goats doing 
welL The wool is *'as soft and as fine as 
silk, and a bMuUfiil article of sUrery white- 
ness." We may aoon be able to make our 
own cashmere and other degant &brics of 
the sort, and, perhapa, at a profit 



—Miss E. Stuart Phelps daughter of Pro- 
fessor Phelps, of Andover, is one of the best 
writers of short stories for the Atlandc 
Monthly. 

— Yale has challenged Harvard for a dx- 
oared race, at Worcester, July d4th. It will 
be accepted. 

— The Robert E. Lee beat the Belle Lee 
to Vicksburg by three houja in the rsoe 
which was recently made. 

— A prominent pork packer in St Lools 
is reported to have made one million del* 
lars this past season by packing and specor 
lation. 

— The Worrell SisterS' lost tea thousand 
dollars in attempting to induce the public 
to believe that " Norwood," as dramatized 
by Mess^ Daly & Howard, was an interest- 
ing play. 

— Mr. Geo. Clarke, formerly a pilot on the 
transit steamer Gen. Andereon, was shotiaui 
killed one day last week, at Cottonwood 
Point, Mo. 

— The Fenian circles are holding meet- 
ings all over New York city. They waat 
10,000 recruits for immediate «»e in certain 
quarters. 

— The Fensaoola Observer says: In conse- 
quence of favorable prospect ot the rail- 
road's reconstruction at anear|yday, sevenl 
gentlemen from a distance have vi^ted our 
city recently, intending to embark in va- 
rious enterprises, 

— There is still a remnant of the Mdne 
colony living in the outskirts of JaffiBk,ia the 
Holy Land. 

— An anthorhsed Germaa vision of 
Queen Victoria's " Joumal" is to be printed 
at Gotha. 

—The cold snap of April 4th is aaid to 
have proved fatal to the fruit crops in Bouth- 
ern Illinois. 

— £L P. Whipple and A. J. Browne sre 
writmg memoirs of the late Gorecnor An- 
drew. 

— A Wisconsin paper *' takes great pleas- 
ure *' in recommending a gravestone ontter 
to its readers. 

— Within the last eight caniories fiimfaies 
have occurred in Russia, oa the average, 
once in every six years. 

—A newspaper has already appeared ia 
Alaska. It is styled th& '' Alaska Herald,** 
and is printed in Russian and English. 
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Thmi Ltttu SPAms. By Miss Anna Warner. 
Harper & Bros. 
This is a small duodecimo volume, written 
for children in the fascinating style for which 
ilB authoress is so distinguished. Its design 
seems to be to insphre the young wi h a taste 
for out door exercises—^espedally gardening 
sad floriculture. It is a work that will in- 
terest the young, and may be read with 
profit by those of maturer yearn. For sale 
by Phillips & Crew. « 



A French Cotiktbt Family. Transhuited ftom 
the French by Hisa Moloch. Harper & Broe. 
As its name indicates, this volume is de- 
seed to present a picture of French coun- 
try life, and to show that, although the word 
"home" is not found in French, still there 
are happy homes, and pure hearts, and sim- 
ple lives to be found in La Belle France^ the 
Pariaian school of morality to the contrary 
notiK'itbstanding. For sale by Phillips & 
) C^w, Atlanta, Ga. 



Tbi Soxttbxbn Bsnxw. Bledsoe & Browne : Bal- 
timore. 

The April number of this ponderous Quar- 
terly has been received. Though young in 
years, it will compare fiivorably with Its 
more venerable contemporaries in its gener- 
al m«ike up, and in the literary ability and 
good judgment diiq;>layed in the preparation 
of its matter. The table of contents of the 
number before us is as follows : 

L TheJNalure of Civil Liberty. 

XL Federal Policy and Northern Prisons. 

m. Salem Witchcraft. 

lY. Geo. Eliot as a Novelist 

V. The Missouri Compromise of 1820. 

YL Qothic Architecture. 

YllL Tht Evolution Hypothesis. 

IX School Readers. 

X Anaesthesia. 

XL MaxinuHan— His Travels and his 
Tragedy. 
XIL Book NoUces. 



OuB Magazinb. — The recent change in 
the proprietorahip of this Magazine gives 
opportunity for some remark%as to its past 
history and future management The Mag- 
azine is now in its third year, having made 
its appearance soon after the war, and be- 
fore the confusion of the great struggle had 
settled down into hopef\il peace and partial 
prosperity. The time was inauspicious for 
successful enterprise, yet the necessity for 
an avenue for home thought, and a reposito- 
ry for Southern literary effort, stimulated the 
proprietor to undertake a task that derived 
little encouragement from the history of 
similar enterprises in the past, and that of- 
fered no sanguine assurance of ultimate suc- 
cess. Few have any conception of the la- 
bor that has been expended, and the diffi- 
culties that have been overcome in prose- 
cuting our work up to the present time. If 
we have not met public expectation it is be- 
cause the public expected too much, rather 
than because of lack of disposition or ef- 
fort on our part But the Mi^azine has sur- 
vived the predictions of many, wid is now 
on a firmer basis than ever. With a good 
subscription hst, multitudes of active and 
zealous fiiends, a corps of talented contrib- 
utors, and arrangements for prompt and reg- 
ular publication, we announce our ability to 
discharge our obligations in the premises, 
while we earnestly solicit the co-operation 
and substantial support of all who would 
advance the standard of Home Literatiu^e. 



Thb Cash System.— We cut off a num- 
ber of names this month from our subscrip- 
tion books, of such as are delinquent and of 
those whose term of subscription has ex- 
pired, with the view of aj^roximating as 
near as possible a cash basis. We dislike to 
part with any, believing that we give value 
received to. aU who favor us with cash pat- 
ronage ; but we oaniiot consent to imperil 
the success of our enterprise by furnishing 
the Magazine-— each number of which re- 
quires a large cash outlay— unless w« re- 
eeive an equivalent 
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Delay in Publication.— From yarioas 
causes there has been considerable irregu- 
larity in the publication of this magazine, 
and delays that have proved scarcely less 
annoying to the proprietor than to the sub- 
scriber. The last number for March did not 
appear till the first of April. The present 
publishers have determined to remedy this 
defect. They ^cordingly bring out the 
April number on the 20th. The May num- 
ber will appear by the 10th proximo, and 
the June number on the Ist of the month, 
and regularly and promptly thereafter will 
the several issues appear at their appointed 
time. This is a matter of the first impor- 
tance, and we hope, by accomplishing it, to 
inspire confidence in our ability to perform 
whatever other duties may pertain to our 
vocation. We want the public to feel as- 
sured that the magazine is planted on a per- 
manent basis, and we want also to receive 
that encouragement and support that is 
due an enterprise whose object is to present 
to the world the taste, capacity, and achieve- 
ments of our section in the department of 
pure and elevated literature. 

^ — ^ 

"Thb Bauhbr op thb 8otJTH.**--This 
new literary weekly has made its appearance 
from the press of L, T. Blome & Co., Au- 
gusla. It is^isued in quarto form, is well 
made up, and its appearance is rather attract- 
ive; The principal feature upon which it 
relies for patronage is the fisict that it is edited 
by Father A. J. Ryan, and its columns will be 
the repository of his choicest gems in poetry 
and prose. This will give it a transient pop- 
ularity, at least, among the many admirers 
of that talented and patriotic gentleman, 
while its permanent support must come 
chiefly from that class of whose religion it 
is the avowed exponent 



CP*Weare pleased to learn that **Ida 
Rajrmond," an esteemed contributor to our 
Magazine, is preparing a volume entitled 
" Southland Writers,** to be published in the 
Fall. The volume will contain sketches of 
all living female writeiv of (he Southhind, 
with extracts fVom their writings. 

Her P^toffice address is Mobile, Ala., box 
864. We hope she will meet trith flattering 
encoaragement from all patrons and friends 
of Southern literary enterprfee. 



1^ Copies of the Magazine are frequent- 
ly returned to us " refused,** with no post- 
mark or any indication to guide us in find- 
ing the name of the party on our books. In 
such cases, of course, we cannot erase the « 
name, and may continue to send to the same 
party. Always give the name of your post- 
offlce when communicating with us on any 

subject, no matter how trivial. 

- - . ■ ■ . — #« 

Cr Atlanta probably oflfers as great in- 
ducements in the book and stationery trade 
as any other Southern city. We publish the 
advertisements of Sheldon A Connor and 
Phillips & Orew,in this number, and can re- 
commend l>oth these houses to the confi 
dence and patron»ige of our readers. 



B^The announcement of the regular 
Annual Course of Lectures of the Atlanta 
Medical College will be found in our adver- 
tising department Several changes have 
been made in the Faculty since the last ses- 
sion. There are now eight fhll professor- 
ships in this school, and all the usual facil- 
ities fbr thorough instruction. We learn 
that the prospects for a large attendance are 
much better than they have been for several 
years. The delightf\il climate of Atlanta, 
and the extreme hpaltiifulness of the city, 
are beginning to be appreciated by thr>8e 
who would pursue their medical course 
during the summer months. 



t^The ttiird chaplei of the "Georgia 
Campaign ** was not received in time lor the 
April issue, but will appear in our next 
These articles are being prepared with care 
and a strict regard tor historical accuracy, 
so that they will form a valuable summary 
for fhture reference. 



iW Circulars were tent ont accompany- 
ing our March number to most of our sub- 
scribers in arrears. In some ca^ miaCakes 
occurred, and parties received these noticee 
whose accounts are all tU^U We can as- 
sure all such that while we regret th« oc- 
currence, all errors shall be corrected, and 
greater care will in futuw be OAercised in 
the details of publication. 

HTThe April number of the " Southern 
Cultivator,** published by Wnt & W. L. 
Jones, Athena, Ga., has been received. 
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THE GEORGIA CAMPAIGN; 

OR, A SOUTH^IDE VIEW OP SHERMAN'S MARCH TO THE SEA. 

BY THE AJJTHOB OF »* FIELD AKD CAMP." 



CHAPTER in. 

Shobtlt after the General's return, sup- 
per was announced. The meal was truly 
Sfkortan in its simplicity, consisting of fare 
bnt KtUe, in any respect, better than that of 
the soldier, and of such provisions as it was 
QsutU at that time to draw ftom the commis- 
mrj department. 

At 9 o'clock the personal staflP, with some 
few of the higher officers of the army, as- 
sembled in General Hood's room. Bishop 
Lay, the chaplain of the army, and Dr. 
Q9intard— now Bishop of Tennessee — were 
present, and after a short but impressive ad- 
dress by the latter, the rite of baptism, ac- 
cording to the form used in the Episcopal 
Church, was administered to two of the 
staff, and that of confirmation, as prescribed 
by the same ritual, to four persons, includ- 
ing the Commander-in-Chief. 

It was a solemn sight : those battle-scarred 
warriors, whose names suggested a hundred 
bloody fields, kneeling there humbly before 
the man of God, in that little unostenta- 
tious room, with its bare floor and bare walls, 
while the earnest prayer went up : " Defend, 
O Lord, this Thy Chlldwith Thy heavenly 
Grace, that he may continue Thine forever, 
and daily increase in Thy Holy Spirit more 
and more until he come to Thy everlasting 
Kingdom." During the time the ceremony 
was proceeding, the enemy were shelling 
ftiriously, and numbers of their missiles were 

Vol. 5— No. 5. 16 



filling and exploding about the house, add- 
ing a degree of sublimity to this solemn rite 
which few who did not witness it can ftilly 
appreciate. 

The shelling continued with little abate- 
ment during the night, firing one or two 
small dwellings, and killing a poor young 
girl, whose family occupied a house in the 
lower part of the city. The next day we 
saw a little fimeral processiom passing. Tlicy 
were bearing her away to a cemetery in the 
outskirts of the city, and many a tear fol- 
lowed that little humble cortege. We had 
been accustomed to see men fall in battle, 
pierced by bullet and bayonet, or torn to 
piec^ by shells; but this was the first wo- 
man; and but few men, even those hard-' 
ened to scenes of suffering and death, could 
look upon that sight unmoved. A shell had 
also passed through the building occupied 
as headquarters, entering the room in which 
General Shoupe, chief of staff, 4iad his of- 
fice, and passing through, without damage, 
however, other than tearing a large hole in 
the wall, and knocking down a good deal of 
plaster. 

So soon as breakfast was over I^ reported 
for duty to Major General M. L. Smith, 
Chief Engineer of the MiMtary Department 
of the West, and was assigned to duty ai^ 
headquarters as Assistant Engineer-in-Chief.. 
The en^ny were unusually quiet during the- 
dsy» which gave me an opportunity of at* 

(241) 
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tending to domestic matters, such as arrange 
ing for a mess, securing transportation » a 
tent, and other things which are very essen- 
tial in the field, &nd cannot with impunity 
be neglected. 

The engineers were encamped near a 
spring, a little to the rear of (General Hood's 
quarters; and, as there was an abundance 
of room in the grove, I ordered njy tent to 
be pitched near them. Among the party I 
was happy to meet with Colonel Wilson 
Pressman, of Alexandria, Virginia, who 
was commanding the 8d Regiment of 0. S. 
engineer troops, and some other old friends 
who had found their way to the Western 
army. Colonel Pressman had entered the 
Confederate service, at the commencement 
of the war, in the engineer corps, had risen 
rapidly to his present position, and was es- 
teemed one of the ablest officers in timt de- 
partment After passing through all those 
terrible battles which characterize this cam- 
paign, without a wound, near the close of 
the war he was killed by a railroad accident 
in North Carolma, and died deeply regretted 
by all who knew him. He was a brave sol- 
dier and gallant gentleman, and the green 
sod which grows upon our battle-fields cov- 
jers no truer heart 

Pressman had been summoned to head- 
quarters for the purpose of consulting as to 
£ome important changes in our works, and 
4he next morning at daylight we rode out 
on the Unes in company with General M. L. 
Bmith. It was a beautifhl, clear August day, 
aad ike smok« from the firing of the night 
prejious stiM fioated through the air,.or hung 
in sluggish Masses over the woods which 
surround the city. As usual, the firing, 
which had bet.n Jkept up the greater part of 
the night without intermission, had almost 
ceased—an occasional shot from the rifie- 
men, or stray shell from the batteries whiz- 
zing past, being the only indication of ac- 
tivity on the enemy's lines. Passing rapidly 
through the silent and deserted streets, we 
aoon reached the eastern boundary of the 
dty, Distnounting here we left om* horses, 
and, passmg cautiously outeide the lines, 
crept along through the undergrowth and 
bashes until we reached the position where 
it was desired to erect a new work. Our 
lines were exceedingly weak at this point, 
and an advanced position of the enemy, 



where they had recently planted some oaa* 
non, completely enfiladed a portion of our 
trenches. It was to prevent this that the 
proposed work was suggested; and, as the 
Yankees were fully aware of the Unportanoe 
of the position to us, although unable to oc- 
cupy it themselves without materially mod- 
ifying their present disposition, they kept a 
close watch to prevent, if possible, oar do- 
ing so. 

It was a slow and tedious business, exam- 
inim; a position under such drcumstanees ; 
and the worst of it was, in the constant ex- 
change of shots going on between the pick- 
ets and the skh'miBh line, we were Just a» 
apt to be killed by our own men as by the 
enemy. We, however, succeeded in getting 
a pretty good view, and, alier crawlini^ 
about for an hour or so, to our infinite dis- 
comfort, finally determined upon the proper 
site for the proposed work, and tben« with 
all due caution, withdrew within oar own 
lines. 

This was my first visit to the trenches^ 
and as I knew little or nothing about their 
situation, I determinod to ^>end the morn- 
ing in taking a look at them. General Smith 
and Colonel Pressman returned to the citj^ 
while I rode on in the diteGti<ML of a Uige 
redoubt on the Georgia Railroad. B^ore 
reaching it some artillerym^i, eocampiBd 
under a hill, advised us to dismount and 
leave our horses, as the sharp^ooters w^re 
unusoally active. We did so, and afler muqm 
litUe trouble reached the woric It con- 
sisted of an embrasqred lunette, with para- 
pets and merions w^ guarded hy sand-bagi^ 
and mounting six or dght guns— field pieoaa^ 
Along the front was a deep ditch, terminat- 
ing in strong curtakis on either flank^ con^ 
necting this with aciOacent worka. The ex^ 
cavated earth had been thrown up on the 
the side next the enemy, and this bank b^ 
ing surmounted by a tieavy log, served as an 
effectual protection to the men while firing 
—especially against being shot in the head, 
which, at such times, was the part moat ex- 
posed. In the ditches behind these curtaina 
the infkntry were posted, aad here they 
fought, and ate, and slept To protect them- 
selves from the weather, they had erected 
shelters of bushes or boards, and under these 
still, where they could be perfectly sheltered 
by the bank in fixmt, small pUtfonns of 
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boards and fence-railB, upon which thoee 
who were so fortunate as to have blankets 
spread them, and here they slept In some 
piiaces, where the ground was low or 
springy, it was impossible Uioroughly to 
drain the trenches, and in these places it 
was not uncommon to see the ditches half 
filled with filthy, greenish water, rendering 
them, together with other disadvantages, 
exceedingly uncomfortable. In front of the 
trenches, where the growth of timber per- 
mitted, there was a heavy abatis, made of 
brush and the limbs and trunks of trees, 
piled together in the most irregular form, 
and arranged with the Mea of making it as 
great an obstacle as possible to any body of 
troops attempting to charge our lines. Upon 
dear or open ground a line of stakes or 
fence-rails, planted deeply in the earth, in- 
clining toward the enemy, w^h points 
sharpened, and securely Interlaced together 
with wire or small cord, answered the same 
purpcwe. This contrivance, in military par- 
lance, is known as a friete, and its use is to 
keep the assailants, as long as possible, ex- 
posed to the fire of the assailed, and that, 
too, in^a position where the fire can be made 
most effective. Outside the fritu again was 
^e picket line. This consisted of men placed 
some forty or fifty feVt apart, who were sta- 
tioned there for the purpose of guarding 
agiinst surprise from sudden attack or other 
cause. These pickets had erected little 
works for themselves, which, in most esses, 
consisted of a fow logs or fence-rails laid up 
in the form of a V, with the apex of the 
angle toward the enemy, and a deep hole in 
rear, in which they usually ensconced them- 
selves when heavy firing or shelling was go- 
ing on. Sometimes, for days, a remarkable 
degree of vigilance would be manifested on 
both ddes, and then wo to the picket who 
happened incautiously to expose himself. 
The Yankee pickets, however, it was said, 
made use of a very ingenious expedient for 
liittiDg persons along our lines upon such 
occasions. They would ^j. a gun upon 
rests or supports in such a way that it would 
be kept firmly in position. These contriv- 
sQBces were placed in position and accurate- 
ly adjusted at moments when the firing was 
slaok. The i^un l)ein^ aimed at an embra- 
sure, or other favorable point on our lines, a 
small tooking-glass was so arranged that a 



person, safely ensconced in a hole or behind 
a l)ank, could easily see what was going on 
inside the embrasure, and by means of a 
string attached to the trigger of the gun, 
could fire without exposing himself in the 
least In this way numbers of our poor fel- 
low^ were killed or wounded without their 
comrades being able to avenge them for 
what they joonsidered a veiy cowardly ad- 
vantage taken by the foe. 

I have been thus particular in describing 
our lines here, because this section repre- 
sented closely our entire works about At- 
lanta. These works extended from the 
McDonougb road around the east, norths 
and west sides of the city, and thence nearly 
due south to East Point, distant about six 
miles. 

PassUig along the infkntry trench, we 
reached the next redoubt, which was very 
similar to the one we had Just left. Here, 
having occasion to look for a moment ih>m 
one of the embrasures, we were greeted yxf 
a shower of bullets from the enemy's ski^> 
mish line, which, at this point, was not more 
than a hundred yards off. Our pickets tm- 
dertook to reply to this unfHendly demon- 
stration, and quite a brisk fhsilade was kept 
up for some minutes, to our no small dis- 
comfort, as it compelled us to remain close 
within the work while it lasted. It ceased^ 
however, after awhile, and we then moved 
on until we finally reached the salient on 
the extreme north-east angle of the city. 
Here the skirmishing was very brisk, some 
fifteen or twenty men having been killed or 
wounded during the morning, and more 
than ordinary caution was requisite to keep 
IVom being hit by the sharpshooters, who 
seemed ever on the alert for passers-by. 

The officer commanding here was very 
anxious that the work should be pushed out 
farther toward the front of the hill, and as 
he wished to point out the advantage of his 
suggestion, we waited for sometime for a 
sufficient lull in the firing to enable him to 
do so. It was a long time, however, before 
we were gratified in that particular. The 
firing seemed rather on the increase, extend- 
ing to our main line, and with occasional 
additions of artillery from the redoubts on 
the right and left of us. But toward noon 
it began to slacken, and tlicn, adjusting our 
glasses, we prepared to take advantage of 
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what was considered a vwy favorable ofh 
portnnity (or our observations. Moving out 
to the extreme point of -the salient, we 
climbed up the bank, and were aboat ad- 
vancing toward the pickets, when a perfect 
shower of balls came tearing up the earth 
about us, causing the whole part^ to 
beat a hasty retreat. It was worse than use- 
less to attfemp^a reconnoisance under such 
circumstances; so we returned to the 
trenches. A mbment after the usual cry 
from the vldettes of "look out!'' caused 
most of those who were in any way ex- 
posed to ** duck down under cover.'* I was 
standing in the trench talking to some one 
near. The ditch-bank was nearly as high as 
my head, with the addition ol a head-log on 
it, and some poles and bushes laid on the 
head-log as a shelter from the sun. I heard 
something strike one of the poles within a 
few inches of my ear. At the same mo- 
ment an Irishman standing by exclaimed: 
"Be jal)er8, Colonel, and that same was 
near taking ye head, sure, but for that bit of 
a stick.'* A Minio ball had struck the stick 
and glanced off, thus saving me from what 
might otherwise have been a fatal wound. 
At the time, I thought the shot purely acci- 
dental, but having occasion a short time 
after to show my head above the bank, an- 
other ball whistled past, so close as to leave 
no doubt that it had been well aimed. A 
soldier near remarked that that was a com- 
pliment to my military cap, and I after- 
wards found out that such compliments 
were always paid to officers, while persons 
out of uniform could usually pass without 
being noticed. 

Hfiving, as far as possible, accomplished 
the object of our visit, we left the trenches 
here, and passing over a small piece of open 
ground, descended the hill, and were soon 
out of the immediate reach of the firing. 
Our shelter, however, was bat temporary. 
The road passed up another hill, and almost 
immediately brought us in sight again. 
Again the firing was resumed, and contin- 
ued until we passed entirely out of reach. I 
never saw such perfect wrecks as the houses 
along our lines: windows and doors gone, 
and tlie walls perfeclly riddled with shot 
In some of the wooden houses exposed to 
the musketry fire, in a space no larger than 



a man's hand, one could often count four or 
five bullet holea. 

At 5 p. M. that evening the detachments, 
three hundred in number, having been or- 
ganized and furnished with the proper work- 
ing implements, reported for duty. Orders 
were given to advance our lines and occupy 
the position reconnoitered during the morn- 
ing. We found but a light picket line m 
our immediate front These having be«n 
brushed away, wid our new line established, 
we at once set to work and staked out a 
large redan, covering the entire front of the 
hai. The whole night long the fatigue par- 
ties were kept at w«jrk with pick and shovel, 
and as the morning dawned our new work 
had begun to -assume a very formidable ap- 
pearance. About breakfast time some three 
or four hundred tresh men arrived, and 
these, having reUeved the working parties 
of the niglit, " set in with a will.'/ pushing 
the redan rapidly toward completion. Gen- 
eral Hood had ordered 33-pounder8^to be 
mounted in this work, as it was exp^ted to 
cover a wide range of fire. We were mo- 
mentarily expecting these guns, and as the 
platforms had all been aixangcd for si^e 
pieces and barbette carriages, no light artil- 
ler}' had been ordered, because field pieces 
could not be used fron^Hnside the redan, aod 
the positions in the rear did not cover any 
portion of onr new lin^. We could not be- 
lieve the enemy would view the occupatton 
of this point with indifierence, and during 
the night and the whole of the morning, bad 
been momentarily expecting an attack. But 
as it did not come, about noon b^an to 
think we woula escape, when suddenly a 
courier from a brigade further on our right 
dashed up with the unwelcome informatiun 
that the enemy in force were moving on our 
immediate f^ont, and we might look Kbr an 
attack any moment 

The covering parties were formed, with- 
out delay, in Ihie of battle, placed in Uw 
best position to defend the work, and a dis- 
patch sent to General Hood informing him 
of the situation of afiairs, and asking assi*- 
tance. The picket firing along our front 
had entirely ceased, and all in that direction 
i was as still as death, save the rumbling of 
j artillery wheels over Hie rough ground as 
tliey moved, no doubt, to an attack. The 
wood in our front was thick, bo that wa 
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could not see what was going on ; yet, no 
one felt a doabt as to what was coming. In 
a short time Ihe gleam of countless bayo- 
nets flash over the hill, and a lon<r line of 
battle is seen slowly advancing. On they 
come, while our little band. Without artille- 
ry, and in a very unfavorable position to re- 
ceire an attack, await tlieir onset with 
something amounting to more than anxiety. 
But our suspense is of short duration. A 
battery of Napoleon guns gallops up and 
takes position on our right, while another 
miHrnbers to the left, where they can enfi- 
lade the ground along our entire ft-ont The 
tramp ol iatantry at the same time is heard 
flut)Qgh the woods, and in a few moments a 
whole division marches post, halting in line 
of battle in the woods and along the crest 
of the hill in front of us. They are just in 
time. Scarcely has the line formed before 
t dropping fire ft>oro the skirmishers began, 
followed by a volley of shells from the bat- 
toics. Our batteries reply, and for a few 
moments the prospect of a sharp skirmish 
8cems on the increase. Suddenly, however, 
the firing ceases and the enemy begin to re- 
tire. They have only advanced for the pur- 
pose of feeling our position, and having ac- 
complished that, are apparently satisfied 
with their day's performance. We, on our 
part, have no disposition to follow, and as 
they withdraw the covering force is ordered 
to bivouac in the position iney occupy, and 
the work, which has been interrupted tbr an 
hour or so, again proceeds as quietly as be- 
fore. 

AD night long we occupy the same posi- 
tion, while every few hours fresh details 
from our Hues arrive and push forward the 
work with great energy. By morning it is 
ftr advanced, and comparatively secure 
igunst an ordinary attack. The enemy are 
nmwually quiet, and as there is no prospect 
of any movement on their part, tlie batteries 
tie withdrawn, and the division which has 
been covering our operations during the 
ti%ht is again marched back to their camps 
on the farther side of the city. 

Rnce my entrance upon duty I had been 
exceedingly busy, and as the day advanced, 
^termined to return to camp and seek some 
rwt 1 had scarcely reached it, however, 
when a messenger camo desiring my pres- 
ence on a <Mfibrent part of the line, and as 



the case seemed urgent, set out at once to 
see what was the matter. It was after ten 
o'clock before I returned. Being completely 
worn out, I gave my horse to an orderly, 
and throwing off" my coat, lay down under 
a tent-fly and was soon sound asleep. It was 
late in the morning before I awoke, and then 
found that some wretch had stolen my coat, 
and had gone off with my best horse. The 
horse was a serious loss, as well as a r^ret 
1 had owned him since his capture during 
the battle of Sbarpsburg, and his good qual* 
ities and faithful services had attached me 
to him much. Diligent search was made 
through the camps, but without success. 
No trace of him could be found, and after 
days of vain effort I was compelled to give 
up the search and apply to the quartermas- 
ter fbr another. 

There was a good deal of trouble at that 
time in getting a horse ft-om the quarter- 
master's deparftnent In the first place the 
application, made out and signed by the per- 
son wishing the horse, had to be approved 
by the applicant's immediate commander, 
then by the division commander, then by 
the corps commander, then By the General- 
in-Chief, and if it happened to pass safely 
through all these channels the chances were 
that the quartermaster would return the pa- 
per endorsed *' no horses on hand." I had 
only to get the approval of the senior oflfl- 
cer in my own department, but this was no 
easy task. Everybody knew that our com- 
mander was notonous for never approving 
anything. It was, indeed, said that he nev- 
er had heartily approved of anything in his 
life, and those who had faith enough to sup- 
pose he ever would were very few indeed. 
But, nevertheless, I made out the applica- 
tion in due form and handed it to him— not, 
however, without many secret misgivings 
as to its fate. He looked at it very atten- 
tively, read it from top to bottom; then he 
seemed to take each word separately and 
span them closely, as if endeavoring to find 
some fault; then he turned the paper over 
and looked at the back ; then he folded it up 
carefully, and, handing it back, said he " be- 
lieved the quartermasters had pretty much 
quit ftimishing horses upon requisition, and, 
therefore, he could not approve of this one.** 
There was no use arguing. A man like that 
could not be argued with ; so I took my pa- 
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-per and went over to Cteneral Hood's quar- 
ters. I was fortunate in finding the General 
alone, and, handing him the application, 
waited for a reply. He glanced over It, re- 
marking, as he did so, that it had not been 

approved by Qeneral . I told him what 

had passed between us on the subject Gen- 
eral Hood lauded hearty, asked what had 
become of the line horse I was riding a few 
days before, and when I tok) him, seemed to 
regret ray loss very much. He told me the 
Chief quartermaster would he ordered to 
ftimish me another, and that he would di- 
rect General Shoupe to send the order down 
at once. 

The next morning, bright and early, the 
horse came — and such a l)eastl A little 
Buseral>le, shaggy pony, not much l^iger 
than a donkey, and looking as if he never 
had been curried in his life, and had not 
seen a grain ot com for months. I would 
not, under ordinary circuiostances, liave 
given Aye dollars ibr him, but there was no 



other cb<^o(? now, and tn tbni the quarter- 
master had decidedly the advantage of me. 
My orderly named him Tadpole, which 
suited so much better than any name I could 
think of Just then, that he afterwards went 
by it. It was very amusing to hear the 
comments elicited fhnn the soldiers as Davis 
would ride him past One fellow advised 
him to set a steel- trap l>ehind the saddle to 
keep off the buzzards, which idea seemed to 
amuse everybody, except Davis, very m\Hk. 
But, after receiving a little attention and a 
good deal of corn, Tadpole came out woq- 
derftilly, and, Hke Mr. Stephens* "singed 
cat, proved a great deal better than he 
looked to be.** Ho served me pretty wen 
for a month or so, and then disappeared. I 
never could tell what became of him ; but of 
one thing I am very sure : nobody ever stol» 
him, and I am equally sure that his disap- 
pearance was not, to me, the cause ^f any 
serious regret 

(TO BB CONTOf UBIX) 



ADDRESS OF THt: GEORGIA TEACHERS* ASSOCIATION TO THE PUBLIC. 



Bt order of the QoorgiA Teachers* Asso- 
ciation, at its session in Atlanta on the 21st 
of August last, it was made the duty of the 
presiding officer to prepare and issue an ad- 
dress to the public> explaining the leading 
objects of the Association, and inviting the 
co-operation of the friends of education. 

In discharge of this duty, the undersigned, 
not without diffidence, yet emboldened by 
the nature and source of his conmiission, 
and by the belief that the public mind is 
preposs^sed in favor of llie cause which he 
represents, respectfully solicits the attention 
of his countrymen. 

The object of the Association, as expressed 
in the words of its constitution, Is " the diffii- 
sion of knowledge in regard to education." 
To develop the thought that is wrapped up 
In these words, and to suggest its corollaries, 
is by necessity the object of this address. 

It will be convenient to regard society as 



composed oi throe classes: 1. Those whose 
calling it is to teach ; 2. Those whose pfivi- 
\e^ it is, or should be, to be taught; S. 
Those who belong to neither of these 
classes. 

To say that increase of knowledge in re- 
gard to education would benefit the &«t 
class, is oniy to say tlmt the better qualified 
a man is for liis profession, the greater will 
be h3s success. The success of a teacher ii 
something more than hts mere pecK>iial ad- 
vancement, which is only an incident of his 
profession, and not the object of it ffis suc- 
cess consists in the mental and mond devel- 
opment of his pupils, in supplying aode^ 
with valuable memb^v, and the State with 
valuable citizens. Thu6, wliile it was our 
intention to notice at the outset the benefit 
to the first class only, the very first glance 
we take shows the benefit to oA. So blended 
are the interests of these classes^ that what 
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is A bleaslog to either is a bleeBing to each ; 
•od in ragftrding the parts, it is difficalt to 
restrain omeelTee from ezcaraiye views of 
the whole. There is peculiar eharm In a 
tiieme, all of whoee branches are so attrac- 
tive that it is BOt easy to confine the atten- 
tion to any one of them. Endeavoring to* 
disregard the spreading nature of the good 
la view, we may observe that the diffbsion 
«i knowledge, in regard to the science and 
art of teachtog, wlH elevate the profesdon 
of the teadier, and thns be a benefit to 
every member of it. The greater the real 
ments of the profession, the greater will be 
the esteem in which it wiU be held ; and the 
position and inflnenee in society, and in the 
fiiate, of every tetu;her will be advanced. 
Ttare was a time, not very long ago, when 
teactoig was scarcely regarded as a profes- 
skm, bat mther as a trade, and when every 
teacher was looked upon with snpercUloas 
eye, as one oocupying bnt an humble posi- 
tioa in litb. The very langm^ which we 
speak bears evidence of this undeserved 
degradatioB of one of the noblest of human 
ealUnga. The name which of all others 
best describes a teacher ^ pedagogue— Oy 
ittNfer cf ^UZ^ern^— a name which ought to be 
one of honor and esteem, is used only as a 
l«m of reproach or of contempt Whether 
this is because our predecessors were not 
appredated, or whether they meHted the 
obkxiay, let it be ours to mi^e our proies- 
sloa such a blessing that it will command 
homage, and to 6/n&nt position, that we 
ihaU make it A &vorable change in this 
req^ect has been is progress tbr years past 
But the time ought to come when the name 
of teacher will be a synonym ft>r honor, in- 
flnenee, and* power. Yet that time ought 
wtt to oooie while we are ignorant of any- 
thing we ought to know. The diltasion 
anoog us of '* knowledge In regard to edu- 
cation" will put us in position to hasten 
thai day. It is not ibr mere persenal ends 
tet we Leslie position and power; it is only 
that we may accomplish the better, and on a 
larger scale the benevolent, objects of our 
vecation. It is hi doing good that we get 
good, and In the promotioD of otha:B' wel- 
tee that we enjoy otir own. 

To say that by making our profession 
more valuable to the world we shall in- 
ciaaae its eraolumeats, is true; but to uilge \ 



this as a motive would be unworthy of the 
dignity of the profession, and it is mentioned 
only as an incident 

It is legitimate, however, to say that no 
man can be a true teacher who does not en- 
joy his profession, and no man can enjoy it 
who does not discharge its duties vM^ and 
none can dlschaige the duties well unless he 
knows what ought to be known to every 
member of the honorable-brotherhood. Our 
enjoyment will be promoted, our zeal stim- 
ulated, our efficiency increased, by an en- 
largement of our professional knowledge. 
By association with each other, we shall at 
once increase and diffuse this knowledge. 
Let us be brought together that each may 
learn firom each. Almost every teacher 
mi^es discovertes— discoveries which, for 
the most part, die with himself. Let this 
waste be prevented. Let the scattered rays 
be brought together, and at the focal point 
tha% will be brighter light, and light for all. 
The best way to diffuse knowledge is first to 
concentrate it. It was an improvement in 
creation, when fbur days after God said 
«■ Let there be light,** He set the sun in the 
heavens. 

Again : every teacher falls into errors, of 
many of which he is fbrever unconscious, 
but some or all of which might be obvious, 
perhaps to all others, perhaps to only a few. 
In our association nt ith each other. If there 
should be only (tm who sees an error, his 
clearer view will ilhiminate the minds of 
all ; the weakest member of the profession 
wiU enjoy the counsels of the best ; and yet, 
the best are not so wise but that they may 
learn tomMmg fh>m the humblest of their 
brethren. In teaching, as in everything 
else, many a mistake may be exposed and 
removed by bringing mind in contact with 
mind. ^ 

There is such a thing as the Wisdom of a 
dM^ of men, as contra-distinguished fi*om 
the wisdom of any individual mim. The 
aggregate knowledge and experience of all, 
and the modifications which conflicting or 
dMferent views exert upon each other, pro- 
duce an intelleotual resultant fbrce similar 
to the combination ot forces in mechanics, 
difierent firom any of its constituent ele- 
ments, and in ihk case often superior to 
them all. The wisdom of the prof^ion is 
a different thhig ttom the wisdom of any 
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member of it; and even if it be m>t sape- 
rior, it is at least au addition, and every 
member of tlie profession ought to avail 
himself of it, and the world is entitled to 
the benefit of it This great mental result- 
ant can be attained only by a combination 
euch as is proposed in the Teachers* Associ- 
ation. 

During the hist thirty years, the profes- 
sioa of teaching has made great advances in 
all that constitutes merit and usefulness. 
How much of this may be attributed to the 
&ct that it is chiefly within that tune that 
teachers have formed themselves into socie- 
ties, it is impossible to say; but no one can 
doubt that this has been one of the causes 
which have resulted in good. We shall be 
fsdse to our profession if we neglect any of 
the means of its advancement, and especial- 
ly if we ignore so unportant and prominent 
a means as this. It cannot be supposed that 
a teacher who stands aloof fhnn his fellows, 
and who knows nothing except as the result 
of hts own personal, and, therefore, limited 
observation, is equal to one who is versed m 
aU that is tcnowu to the profession. Sup- 
pose all the teachers of a State to pursue 
this isolated life, how inferior would they be 
to the teachers of another State, who had 
availed themselves of all the quickening and 
enlargmg influences of associatioil; and how 
different the State itself would be, even in 
the first generation, and how much more 
different in generations to come? 

But let us turn our attention to those who 
ai«, or ought to be, taught, and see in what 
respects "* diff'usion of knowledge in regard 
to educatioa" will be of advantage to Utem, 
Any blessing conferred on this class is no 
small blessing. Here is the whole army of 
children and youth, male and female, Arom 
the lisping little one learning its letters to 
the noble young man about to take his de- 
gree. This great chu$s constitutes no small 
part of the popnlation, even at present; but 
looking beyond our own generation, it in- 
cludes tiie uhole population, and not only so, 
but the whole population ^aj{(uiM. What- 
ever is to the interest of children 1^ to the 
interest of the race— to the interest ot all 
who will ever live upon the earth. To leg- 
i^te or to act on such an interest as this is 
as important a thing as men can do in this 
Ufe. 



There are two ways in which " diflfhtfoii 
of knowledge Ui reigard to education '* may 
be of benefit to children and youth: 1, Tka 
acquisition of knowledge and culture may 
be made easier and pleasanter, and (2) Uiw 
education may be made more thoroogb, 
more extensive, and more practicaL The 
two subjects are confluent, and will be treat- 
ed together, but.it may be observed that the 
former is quite as important as the latter. A 
child comes into the w^tld utt^ly igmoraat 
and with a mind wholly undeveloped. A 
huge task lies before him. To attain fh>9i 
nothing to the position of a well-educated 
man is a stupendous undertaking. Perhaps 
no man has ever done a greater work. Sop- 
pose some plan were devised to relieve this 
work of half its toil, would it not be a gnat 
benefaction ? It is perfectly safe to asy that 
an improvement, even greater tiian this« hag 
been wrought in the last Uiirty years. A lad 
can learn as much- ot the Latin language 
now in four years as he formerly could im. 
ten years, and with far less wear and .tear of 
mind and feeling. The time has passed when 
a ik)or boy must spend years of mieerable 
drudgery on Rudiman^s or Adams* Latfai 
grammar before he is permitted to translate 
a word, or see the apnlication of a solilarj 
princifde that he has learned. Thoee who 
studied L^tin forty years agones iht writer 
did, and who are now acquainted with the 
improved plan of teadihig, know very well 
the diffisrence between the old ox-cart sya* 
tem and the present escpeditions syst^si in- 
troduced by Dr. Arnold. The study of Latki 
and Greek is now a pleasore; inmerlj it 
waa martyrdom. 

So, too, with arithmetic Formerly it was 
the driest and most repulaire of all studies ; 
years were wasted upon it; and when the 
tedious and painlUl process was over, .the 
learner had acquired nothing but. a nnmher 
of rules which he did not UBdecBtand, whkah 
he was liable and almost oertain to foxKOt, 
and which, when forgotten^ left the poor 
victim of bad teaching helpiess and unable 
to poform oaany soch operations in arith- 
metic as are required by oidinary bnainesa. 
On the splendid system of analysis now hn 
use, a youth can be made really master of 
the science and art of arithmetic in a com- 
paratively short time; and so beantiM is 
the proeess that almost any youth is chann- 
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ed with the stody, and pursaes h with de- 
^it Goiveraed by no ftrbitrary rules, bat 
basing his calcolations on the reasom of 
things, there is no strain upon his memory ; 
and as long as he retains his understanding^ 
\m is prepared for any emergency in figures 
that can possibly arise. Other improve- 
ments just as g^t have been introduced, 
but let the two that have been named suf- 
fice. 

Now, many teachers are not aware, even 
at the present day, of the new and better 
fliethodB of instiiietion. Shut up to them- 
idres, they have not kept pace with the 
times, and their unfortunate pupils are sub- 
jected needlessly to the same malpractice 
Hiat was endured by their &thens genera- 
tions ago. t* Diflhsion of knowledge in re- 
gard to education'' would surely be a price- 
less boon to these poor children of misfor- 
Ume and grief. Let their teachers associate 
with other teachers who are alive and awake 
to all that is d<^g, and to all that can be 
done to Improve the art of histruction, and 
thdr teachers would soon be taught how to 
tflach, and they-*the pupils— with less labor 
and no tortore, would learn more and learn 
better. 

Moreover, the art of teaching is still pro- 
gressive, and in the next decade, other, and 
perhaps greater, improvements will be in- 
troduced. Let the teachers come together, 
so that as soon as any one has learned a new 
ind vakwble thing, aR will learn it, and thus 
the slowest will be brought up to the speed 
of the quickest 

In the art of discipline as great advances 
have been made as in the art of instruction. 
Fonnerty the rod, mercilessly used, was the 
tfa^ corrective of impropriety in conduct, 
and the onfy stimulus to study. No interest 
in study for its own sake was ev^ ezci^ 
ed, no noble principle was ever appealed to. 
All depended on the fear of the lash. The 
worst passions of the heart were developed 
by flits nnsgnided system, and the only won- 
der is, that this was not seen at the time. As 
a minor, but still dreadful evil, the persons 
ef c^iidren were outrageously and wickedly 
tiiused. There are men who wear to this 
day the scars of wounds inflioted in those 
days of school-boy wretchedness, and sohool- 
nMster*a tyranny. Those days of sen^bar- 
biitia have passed. A ha|^ reaction has 



taken plao& Perhaps the reaction is extreme. 
Sentiment as mawkish as it is unscriptural 
may have taken the place of the truculent 
spirit of former days. It is to the pupil's in- 
terest that the exact medium between kind- 
ness and severity should be ascertained, and 
that that discipline should be adopted which 
will make his childhood happy, and his man- 
hood useflil. A teacher is not likely to err 
on either extreme who epjoys the society of 
the wisest and best of the profession. 

So, also, with colleges. The miserable 
B3rstem of espionage which produced much 
disorder imd prevented none, has gone to 
keep company with the other follies of the 
dark ages. The detective system has given 
way to the-preventive. The appeal to a fear 
of God, to a sense of propriety, to a sense of 
honor, to a sense of manliness, and to icood 
breeding, has been found to be the proper 
restramt for young gentlem^i. For much of 
the coUeii:e mischief of days gone by the 
fhcnlty were as much to blame as the stu- 
dents. What were once known as college 
tricks and college pranks have gone to keep 
company with the degrading S3r8tem of de- 
tection and cross-questiouinff which produc- 
ed them. Both are buried in one dishonor- 
able gpuve. Still, perfbetion in college sys- 
tem is not yet attained, and perhaps never 
will be. It is for the student's interest that 
those whose business it is to study this most 
important suliject associate together, and re- 
ceive the ben^t of each other*s experience 
and counsel. 

Under our present system of school^ and 
colleges, or rather under our present icani 
of system, a great inconvenience arises from 
the want of adaption of the schools and cot- 
leges to each other. Many students enter 
collie who are not properly prepared for it. 
It is seldom that any two are prepared alike; 
and the difierence consists not only in the 
amount, but in the &ind of preparation. Each 
school has its own text books, and its own 
methods of instruction, and comparatively 
fow of these are eaoaeUg such as will best 
quality a student for any of the colleges. 
The disadvantage to most students arishag 
from this cause is one from Which they nev- 
er can recover in all after llfb. From irreg- 
ularity and want of method in their early in- 
struction, their scholar^p is forever halt 
and lame. The same lameness afSicts the 
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Of^eges Ikemselvfls. Between them and the 
schools there ought to be an adaptednees ; 
they should be, aa it were, ortabutoM togeth- 
er, so that one will play into the other 
smoothly. Owing to this want of fitness 
and mutual adjustment, we moTeon slowly, 
painfully and awkwardly, as with ankles ottt 
oi Joint If the teachers were brought to- 
gether, some understanding might be had, 
by means of which the transition from school 
to college would be natural and easy, and 
the student would begin in the one where he 
left off in the other, and his entire education 
would be but the carrying out of a single 
homogeneous system. Unity of purpose, 
essential to the highest success in any under- 
taking, is especially so in the grea) work of 
education. 

The same principle might be cu'ried, in 
some pUices at least, to a still greater extent 
Schools might be so graded that one would 
be a stepping stone to the other. First, iht 
primary school, then the giammar school, 
Ihen the high school, then tiie college ; and 
in ftiture generations we might have what 
we are not prepared for now-*the grand 
University. 

At present, there te in Qeoigk no settled 
system of gradations whatever. Adjustment 
is the exception, not the rule: for the most 
part, all is confused and incongruous. Sure- 
ly h is time that we had decided on some 
digested plan of operations, consistent with 
itself, so that in the great work of educating 
our youth wo shall ezgoy the advantage ol 

But aside iVom those who teach ana those 
Who are to be taught, society at large will 
receive benefit from the " diffusion of knowl- 
edge in regard to education." It must be a 
satisiaction to parents to know that Judicious 
treatment has taken the i^ce of the injudi- 
cious ; that thefr (^dren are well taught, 
instead of being badly taught, or not taught 
at all; that the influences brought to bear 
npon them are not pemioions to mind, man- 
ners, and morals, as was once the case, but 
beneficial to off; that they are not expend- 
ing their money, often so hardly earned, fbr 
naught, but that the instruction recdved is 
worth ten thousand times what it costs. Let 
"knowledge in regard to education** be 
" diffused,** and those who now have inferior 
and haU-worthless teachem will eventual^ 



have good teachers, and Ih^ may find it 
easier and less expensiine to support good 
schools then than it is to support the poor- 
est now. 

A great pecuniary saving may result in 
another respect from the association of te^cAt- 
ers. From ^e mutaal undeFStaoding whic^ 
will ensue, we may approximate, at l^»t, lo 
uniformity in text-books, and thus tens or 
scores of thousands of dollars may be aBBQ- 
ally saved to the patrons of schools. 

Those who are not parents, and who hav>e 
nothing to do with schools, colleges, or teach- 
ers, will still be benefitted by the *" diffusion 
of knowledge in regard to education.*' If It 
is better to live among enlightened people 
than among savages, so the greater the en- 
lightenment of the community in general, 
the greater is the benefit to any indivldoal 
member of it 

Aside from all individual int^^ts, the 
State, at a State, depends ibr all its future 
prosperity and glory on the *' diffusion of 
knowledge in regard to educatfen." With- 
out such knowledge, we shall either have no 
system of education, or such as we hsve wfll 
be bad. If our childrai grow up under snch 
circumstances, they will not be able to cope 
with the more &vored sons of other States 
and countries, and we shall be distanced In 
the grpat race of civilization and int^li- 
gence. 

Take a latter visw. AH the property in 
the world will soon be in the hands of those 
who are now boys and gitis. AU the govern- 
menu in the world will soon be administel^- 
ed by them. All interests, of all kinds and 
grades under the whole heavens, will soon 
be under their ooattol. They are to be the 
proprietors and managere of the wnid-^-atoi 
of the world as it n$v is, but of the impr&sed 
woiid as it t^iAZ be, when devel(^[)ed in the 
next fitty years as it has been in the last 
fifty, and when poster!^ will smile at our 
doings as we do at those of our ancest(»s. 
It will be a threat tiling to be a man fifty 
years hence. An uneducated man ikoH will 
be in poor condition to meet the responsi- 
bilities ot the age, and to hold his hand ta 
the life'Struggle with the acoompUshed and 
well trained men with wliom the world will 
then be filled. X^t QeoiKia be behind other 
States now in the education of her chUdran, 
and where will she be tAm, when the rest of 
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the world has kept marching on t As sure- 
ly as the weak give way before the strong, 
BO surely, u&kss we take speedy steps for 
adyancement, will our posterity either dis- 
appear or be menials in the senrice of their 
Mipenors. It is in vain to l)oast of our blood. 
The noblest blood is but a poor antagonist 
to well-deyetoped brain. 

All the great future of our children is in 
the hands of our teachers. They are the 
mould in which the character of posterity is 
caat. Our State will be, decades hence, just 
what the teachers of the present day make 
it Who are the important men? Who, 
aboye all others, should be consecrated to 
tiieir profession ? What profession above all 
others (less than heaven-ordained) should be 
sustained at any expense ana at all hazards? 
What profession above all others should 
ETail itself of every means, by association 
and otherwise, to attain to the highest de- 
Telopment? What could bless the world 
more than the ** difiiision of knowledge in 
regard to education ? *' 

** The uiffbsi<m of knowledge in regard to 
education/' is the object of the " Geoi:gia 
Teachers* Association." Will the people of 
Georgia sustain it? 

Id a great work like this there can be no 
success without organization. Soldiers or- 
ganized into armies are a match for fifty 
times their number of mere individual men 
not acting in concert Thus does organiza- 
tioo multiply power. Partizans oiganize to 
carry o^t theur purposes ; and we have seen 
what wonders a well organized force of a 
few determined men can achieve. Even the 
religion which came down to us from Heaven 
requires an organization to sustain it Every 
grand idea, if it be progressive, and above 
all, if it be aggressive, must have its organ- 
ization, otherwise it will neyer be aught else 
than a mere idea, as useless as a castle in the 
air. Those who would *' diffuse knowledge 
in r^^ard to education,** must combat ignor- 
ance and prejudice with thehr attendant train 
— stalwart foes that cannot be overcome 
without oiganization. 

WhUe organized effort is needed for all the 
purposes in view, it is especially necessary 
in Older to influence legislation. The legis- 
lation of Georgia in regard to education has 
not been remarkable either for wisdom or 
ibf hberality. There has been moral power 



enough in the State for years to hare brought 
about a different result, but that power has 
been scattered, and therefore wasted. Let 
the friends of Question organize their forces, 
and in due time they will accomplish the 
noble and philanthropic ends which they 
propose I Our legislators will be educated 
up to the point of liberal action, and the 
people will be educated to sustain them in 
it 

No organization has been proposed nor 
suggested, other than the Geoigia Teachers* 
Association. It is not likely that anything 
better can be suggested than a union of those 
men who, above all others, are chiefly inter- 
ested in the objects proposed. Will the peo- 
ple sustain the enterprise y 

Let it not be said in disparagement of our 
efforts, that we are over-sanguine of results. 
We well know that all great reforms pro- 
ceed slowly. We anticipate nothing imme- 
diate that will be very astotmding. But if 
it will take time, and much time, to accom- 
plish our ends, there is the stronger reason ' 
why we should begin at once. Nor are we 
carried away with the belief that we shall 
ecer accomplish aU that we desire. It will 
not be suiprising if in many respects we Mi 
short. But having made up our minds in 
advance to submit in this, as in everything 
else, to the imperfections of all that is hu- 
man, wo are none the less hopefhl that a de- 
gree of success may be attained which will 
fully reward otir eflorts. 

It is thought pertinent respectfliHy to sug- 
gest the following inquiries to certain^ class- 
es, specifically: 

1. Is it not the duty of every teacher in 
Georgia to unite with the Association, both 
for the sake of what he may contribute to it 
and for the sake of what he iliay get from 
it; and having united with it, is it not the 
duty ot each to meet the obligations thereby 
incurred with fidelity and zeal ? 

Id. Is it not the duty of patrons of schools 
to encourage teachers in their employ to at- 
tend the meetings of the Aasociation ; to give 
them time for this purpose, and to pay theh* 
expenses in so doing? Tune vpeot by the 
teacher in this way is not lost to your chil- 
dren—it is gained for them ; the delay is not 
a hindrance to their education— it is wings 
to it The expense is really not an expense, 
it is only an investiaient 
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8. Ought not endowed institutions to re- 
quire some, at least, of tlieir ofl9cers to at- 
tend, and to defray tlie expenses incurred ? 

4. As travel and intercourse are greatly 
promoted by education, is it not to the in- 
terest of railroads (to say notliing of patri- 
otic considerations) to make transit to and 
from the Association as cheap as possible? 

5. As the press is indebted for all it has, 
and for all that it is or will be, to the intel- 
ligence of the people, would it not be as 
much to the interest of publishers as it 
would be in keeping with their characteris- 
tic liberality, to lend their aid in all possible 
ways to tlie enterprise ? 

6. As it is the duty of statesmen to have 
regard to all times as well as to the present 
time, would it not be wise for our legisla- 
tors, if we should ever have any, to cherish 
and foster an organization which, perhaps 



more than any other, may control the desti- 
nies of future Georgia? 

7. Ought not all the people of Georgia to 
give a hearty moral support, and, if need be, 
support of every other kind, to those who 
have combined for the " diffusion of knowl- 
edge in regard to education ? " What caU is 
louder than this ? What interest is superior? 
What bears more strongly on all our real in* 
terests, both present and prospective ? What 
has less of visionary theory about it ? What 
is more intensely practical ? What so im- 
portant? What so Tiialf 

All has not been said that might have been 
said, but the case is respcctftiUy laid before 
the people, and awaits their verdict. 

H. H. Tucker, 
President Georgia Teachers* Association, 

Mercer linker sity^ Penjiildy Ga.^ October 
10, 1867. 



ROSES. 



BY A. R. WATSON. 



I RSPBNT me of my folly, 

Moiiminff for the dead ; 
*Twa8 a fit of melancholy 

' That had bowed my heftd. 
I bad dwelt where moet the ehade if. 
Out of 8i«:bt of Jove and ladies, 
Very near the gate of Hades, 
Near the gateway where arrayed Is 

Mcmoriofl of the dead. 

n. 
I had Baid my life was bitter- 
Weeping all the while— 
I bad Mid that death was fitter 
Than Hfe'e heartlefiB emile. 
I had flong my vain supposes 
In the field where Doabting closes 
In the lists with Trust, and shows hie 
Conrage blindly, and discloses 
AU bis heart of guile. 



Now are peeping troops of roses 
From their hoods of green ; 
Bvery passing wind that blows is 

Fragrant and serene. 
Oh, ye virgin roses ! kissing 
Coolness to my heart where, hissing, 
Lay my sorrow for the missing I 
Ye hare tanght me that a blessing 
Often comes unseen. 



Now. I Know that all my sorrow 

Idle was and vain ; 
Ye have taught me each to-morrow 

Buries loads of pafn. 
Now« I trust— my fiiith reposes 
Far from where gnm doubting ok>te^: 
For the day that dawns disclosee 
Reeurrection-time for roses — 

Roses bloom again. 



So my hope has spread its pinions 

Soaring o'er my grief; 
Doubt has lost its iUll dominions, 

Qone my unbelief; 
So I*ve done my wicked weeping. 
For the roses were but sleeping. 
Eesurrection-time is creeping 
With the years, and lore is keeping 

Vigil o*er my grief. 

VI. 

Thanks to God, the generous Giver, 

For the end of pain ; 
Not an arrow in His quiver 

Ever wounds in vain. 
Every ill some good discloses— 
Sorrows always have their clones — 
And the great Forgtver shows Bis 
Mercy in the virgin roees 

Which have bloomed again. 
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SOME OF THE WONDERS OF MODERN SURGERY. 



TnsRB is not one man in a hundred out- 
side of the medical profession, and scarcely 
ODe man in ten in it, who understands and 
appreciates the mai*vels ot modern surgery. 

The improvements that hare, within the 
past quarter of a century, heen almost daily 
introduced into surgical science arc so nu- 
merous, so complex, and so very varied in 
character, that to properly rmderstand them 
requires entire concentration of thought and 
study. Even in the profession of medicine, 
unless the doctor makes sur|?ery a specialty, 
unless be devotes his whole attention to the 
subject, unless he carefully reads all the best 
medical literature — and. above all, the peri- 
odical literature— of the day, he cannot prop- 
erly estimate the enlightened practice of 
our times, as compared with that of days 
gone by. 

But things pertaining to the chirurgeon's 
art which would scarcely surprise a tolera- 
bly well-educated physician will no doubt 
strike wilb amazement unprofessional read- 
ers ; for the mind of the former is in a meas- 
ure prepared for innovations by novelties 
that have preceded them, and has been raised 
step by step from the wretched old-fashioned 
ideas and antiquated notions of our ancestors 
to those more in accordance witl\ common 
sense and human reason ; whereas the ideas 
of the latler upon the subject are vague, im- 
perfect, and traditional, because for the 
moat part foreign to the daily routine of 
their lives. 

Sugery is very ancient ; it is as old as man. 
Before disease was entailed upon the human 
race, our great progenitor was the subject of 
an operation. By the influence of some an- 
sstbetic agent a deep sleep is said to have 
fallen upon Adam, and a bone was excised 
from bis body,— a rib was taken away, from 
which grew that beautiful frailty whose name 
is Womany in whose gustatory nerves tbe love 
of forbidden fruit culminated. She took the 
apple and did eat, and gave it to Adam, and 
be did eat ; but the attempt to swallow it so 
choked him that his male descendants still 



bear in their throats an hereditary project- 
tion, — the pomum Adami^ — the technical 
term, dear reader, in medical nomenclature, 
by which that hillock in the throat of man 
is known. 

Everybody is acquainted with that cele- 
brated old doctor, ^sculapius, to whom pfo- 
fessors in medical colleges still allude in the 
opening sentences of their introductory lec- 
tures. This medical gentleman is supposed 
to have read medicine with Apollo, and to 
have been the father of old-fashioned surge- 
ry, and of two sons, Machaon and Podalirius, 
both of whom Homer, in the twelAh book 
of the Iliad, lias seen fit to immortalize. 
Nestor thus speaks of the former ; — 

" ABcead thy chariot, haita with 8pe«d away, 
And i^reat Machaon to the ahipa convey; 
A wise physician, skilled our woanda to heal. 
Is more than armies to the public weal.** 

Patroclus was another surgeon of antiq- 
uity, and one most deaidedly of the 
military order; his exploits are thus re- 
lated:— 

** Thera stretched at length the woo^dod hero lay. 
Patroclus cut theforky $Uel away ; 
Then with his hands a bitter root he bruised; 
The wound he washed, ihc stypttc Juice inftised. 
Tlie closing fleih that instant ceMad to glow, 
The woond to torture and the blood to flow.^ 

Afrer these renowned gentleman six whole 
centuries passed away, when Hippocrates 
became the modem surgeon of his time, 
which, you must remember, was about three 
hundred years before Christ He held it as 
a maxim, that *' where medicine failed, re- 
course must be had to the knife, and when 
the knife was unsuccessful, to fir0" This 
latter method became very fashionable ; and 
a surgeon's apparatus was a sort of black- 
smith's shop, resembling those that followed 
our batteries through the war. Sores were 
then burned out with fire; confiagrations 
were raised upon the skin; redrhot irons, 
shaped much like the modem poker, were 
thrust into the deep recesses of wounds ; and 
the soothhig appUcation of boiling tar cov« 
ered bleeding and ra v surlaoes. A veiy far- 

(268) 
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orite method of using fire with this distin- 
gnisbed indiyidual and others of his school 
was to saturate small pieces of wood with oil, 
pile them upon the sur&ce of the body 
uid set them ablaze. However, pahnam 
qui meruit ferai. Hippocrates assisted sur- 
gery considerably lu his time, and his de- 
scriptions of certain surgical diseases, and 
of the operations performed for their rslief, 
do him great credit 

it is not the intention of this paper even 
to begin to consider in detail the ancient up- 
holders of the art of sui^gery, or to relate a 
long catalotrue of names and dates: and 
therefore suffice it to say that surgery, im- 
proved and retrograded, and was as often 
then as now impeded in its progress by the 
bigotry of those whose preconceived notions 
and reverence for bygone forms and shades 
of men prevented either investigation or 
adoption of imi>ortant, though often novel, 
truths. 

In modem times the first great, ^serj/ great, 
step forward in sui^f^ery, was the tntrodnc- 
lion of what the doctors call anoBgtJi^ie agents, 
or the use of chloroform and ether. A Just 
idea of this inestimable boon to sufiering hu- 
manity cannot be better arrived at than by 
first imagining t)ne*s self in a surgical am^ 
phitheatre twenty-five years ago, during an 
operation, — an amputation, for instance. 
Observe the writhinfi: of that hunaan form as 
the keen two-edged knife pierces the quiv- 
ering flesh ; listen to the harsh grating of the 
surgeon's saw as it separates the living bone, 
and hear those agonidng groans, and shrieks, 
and prayers for mercy I Then visit to-day 
any weU-condoeted hospital or college, and 
witness a similar operation. The patient is 
plaoed upon his bed, a handkerdiief saturated 
with the aniesthetic is applied to the dostrils, 
and a slumber steals over him so deep, so 
proftmnd, that not a muscle moves as the 
knife goes through his flesh, not a quiver 
passes through his Ihune, not a prayer 
to Qod or man for help, not agroan escapes 
him. He wakes from his slumbers to find 
hhnself comfortably arranged in his bed, 
wUhout a Mngle unpleasant sensation of any 
note, and totally unconsdons of the opera* 
tlon he has undergone. I can recall in- 
stances wherein the soflerer has awakened 
from his lethargy, and, looking up with im- 
plorina: eyes, has asked : ** Are yon not al- 



most ready to begin?" *' Begin P Why, my 
dear sir, the operation Is over, is succeseftil, 
and you will soon bo well again." I oan aee 
now, while I ^rite these lines, the tears, of 
gratitude and of lK)pe (h^t slowly trickle 
down the cheeks of the unfortunate vicrinaa 
of disease or accident, and forthwith I lofti 
to my big bottle of chloroform (Ducan and 
Liockharl's Ijest Scotch), and take a con- 
gratulatory snift from pure admiration, re- 
spect, and thankfulness. 

But there are other very great advantages 
to be derived from these anssthellcs. No 
surgeon in the olden time could have per- 
formed those difficult and protracted opera- 
tions on the living body which are, from the 
frequency of their occurrence now, justly 
considered the triumpiis of modem surgery; 
and simply because it would have been ut- 
terly impossible for the patient to keep him^ 
self, or be kept by others, in a quiet position 
during a prolonged and painfhl dissection, 
where knives and probes^ and forceps are 
thrust in and out of gaping and bleedii^ 
wounds. The human system in most cases 
would succumb to the shock of the prolonged 
agony, in an operation of two, three, or lour 
hours* duration, when every second seems a 
minute, and every minute an .hour. 

The two anesthetic agents which are now 
most in use among surgeons are ether and 
chloroform,— some preferring one, and some 
the other ; others using a compound of both. 
From time immemorial the surgeon^s knifo 
has possessed such terror for mankind, Hiat 
many have been the attempts to diminish 
the torture of operations. Even as far 6ack 
as the thirteenth century the idea of patfUem 
operadons was carefolly conridered. In a 
curious old surgical treatise by one Theodo- 
ric, the recipe is found for the preparation of 
an artical called spongia $ommfera^ which 
was said to accomplish the desired resist 
Pliny and Dloscorides speak of the mandra^ 
gore, or mandrake, as being steeped in wine 
to cause insensibility to pain. 

The discovery oTe^er as an ansssthetic be- 
longs to America. On the 80th day of De- 
cember, 1846, at No. 19 Tremont Row, in 
Boston, a man named Frost had a tooUi ex* 
tracted without pain by Dr. Morton, and a 
new era commenced in the surgical world. 
Chloroform belongs to Englaod. On the 
4th of November, 1847, it wflsdisoovered by 
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Sir J. T. SlmiMon of Bdtobargh ; Drs. Edtii 
ttd Doacan being present at the time. The 

btaiiigs of the oipproprioto applioatioa of 
1fa«ie ageniB are not ftiUy appreciated, be- 
cme tiiOBe ontiide the pate of the profession 
mdyhave time or opportonity to witness 
tke wonderftil efBscts produced thm-eby. 
Think, dear reader, of a man baring on his 
back an excreacenoe larger than a knapsack, 
and occapying tiie same position thataccou* 
tnment wonld on the human body, — a tu- 
mor that had bowed his head upon his breast 
ft)r twenty years, and had never permitted 
him to sieep in any position except lying on 
biafiMe, — a tumor filled with blood-vessels, 
and the growth of which was attended witti 
euradating pain. Think of such a man in 
the hands of two surgeons,— one on each 
aide of the table,— with their shining knives 
eottfaig deeply into the flesh,— think of hhn 
l^faig thus for three consecutive hours, and 
fiading the horrible burden gone when he 
awoke from his insensibility I 

fiat modem surgery has opened another 
fleUI. The fumes of chloroform, eth^, and 
nitrous oxide narcotize the brafai, and wbm- 
Ami produce dangerous and even fktal re- 
n^ What does modem surgery do to 
aioid such misfortune? Simply this: A 
man with a wen on his arm, or an exquisit- 
ely pai^U " felon ** on his finger, can now 
look down quietly upon the knife as it en- 
ten Us own body, and smile at a most re- 
mtrkable coincidence, and one peculiarly 
i^greeaUe to hiraielf, namdy,— he does not 
t9d the sHglitest degree of pain. This con- 
ation of things is effected by the absence of 
heat; otherwiae, tM, It is well known to 
evecybody, that if a part be flrosen or be- 
numbed with cold, its sensibUity is for the 
time being lost 

Now, there are several methods by which 
eoU is prodnced, one of which is evapora- 
tioo,— that mighty process constantly going 
OS hi the great universe, whereby the waters 
whkh have passed into the sea are returned 
to be pmtfled for the use of man. Bvapoau- 
tkm is Nature's colossal filter. The evapor- 
ation of any liquid which is tnore volatile 
than water will immediately produoe cold. 
IHmr a little common ether on the back of 
your hand, and the sensation of cold is at 
oace apparent; but the cnemists tell us that 
av^ivhare a greats oapaci^ for heat than 



when their particles are condensed into dth- 
er a solid or a liquid form ; therefore modem 
surgery, being aware of these ftow focts, con- 
structs an instrument whereby a vapor of 
ether or other very volatile substance is in- 
jected in the form of spray, — or, as the doc- 
tors say, atomiaed— upon a part, and so 
rapidly absorbs the heat generated by the 
chemical action going on within the body, 
that in a very few minutes the part l)ecome8 
entirely insensible to pain, while the patient 
still retains volition and consciousness. This 
evaporation is so potent, tliat the great Far- 
aday was able to fruM mercury in a red-hoi 
cracit)ie. It is not my intention to enter 
into a minute description of the very simple 
apparatus by which this spray is produced. 
Nature is said to abhor a vacuum ; and if by 
any means such a condition is produced in 
a tube one end of whidi is inserted into a 
liquid, the atmospheric pressure from with- 
out will cause the liquid to ascend into the 
vacuum ; and if as it rises in obedience to 
nature's law it is met with a stream of air 
projected against it with a moderate degree 
of force, the volatile liquid will be broken 
into ihigments or atoms, thua constituting a 
vapor, the rapid evaporation of which will 
speedily take away heat Without the least 
trouble, in any temperature, lutd at any time 
of day, the snnceon has it In his power, by 
means of a little instrument he can cany In 
his pocket, of producing cold several degrees 
below zero. It is to Mr. Richardson, of Lon- 
don, Oiat the world is indebted for the intro- 
duction of this method of cau^g loocU tnsen- 
ibility by means of ether. Dr. Henry J. Big- 
elow, of Boston, has discoTered that a simi- 
lar result may be attained by a substance 
called rhigolene, which is a very volatile pro- 
duct of petroleum, and which with a boiling 
point at 70, will, when atomized, oongeal 
the skin and the textures beneath in fh>m 
five to ten seconds; 15 below zero being 
easily produced in a few minutes. WHh 
such an apparatus (and a gteeA^fwrore It hat 
created in die medical worid) a man may 
study anatomy on his own person, and dis- 
sect himself with compamtlvely triflfaig in- 
convenience. 

We are told by a well-known and un- 
doubted authority, that the rich Mies KIK 
mans^g once met with a serious accident; 

**Bat what aYallflOoM to Ifiis KilmsiiaeKt 
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When thQ femoral bone of her dexter 1^ 
Has met with a compoand fhu^tore f " 

asks the bistoiian ; and he further states, that 
as ** the limb was doomed, and it couldn't be 
saved," it was cut off, and that after its re- 
moyal there was an immense amount of 
trouble in fitting to the remaining portion 
of the member any kind of an extremity. If 
the lady had lived in our advanced days, no 
apprehension would have been felt. A let- 
ter to one of those manufactories where legs 
and arms — in the shape and motion of which 
Apollo or Venus might exult, and in nine- 
teen cases out of twenty are far more beauti- 
fhl to look upon than nature's own — ^are 
turned out to order by steam would have 
caused to be sent by return train a periectly 
suitable leg. 

The very wonderhil and perfect mechan- 
ism which is introduced into these patent 
extremities is only equalled by the facility 
with which they are us^d. They are light, 
have all the movements of the natural joints, 
and, by means of springs, wires, cords, and 
wheels, work with a precision which is very 
surprising. Not long since I had the pleas- 
ure of being accosted in the streets by a well- 
dressed soldier, who in nobly doing battle 
for his country had been shot through the 
knee, the lower parts of his leg being so 
severely shattered that it was necessary to 
remove it. The poor fellow had a hard lime 
of it I did not know him to be the same 
individual whom I had treated in the hos- 
pital ; the flush ot health was upon his cheek, 
the sparkle of life in his eyes, the elasticity 
of manhood in his step. He looked first into 
my face, and then glancing downward, said, 
with a curious twinkle in his eye, "Doctor, 
which leg is it?" For a moment I was 
dumfounded with the question, but clapping 
his hand upon his thigh he said with exul- 
tation : " This is the leg with which I was 
bom, and this one," pointing to the other, 
'^ is the oae which Uncle Sam gave me"; 
and he stepped off with only a slight halt in 
his soldier's gait On« of the most celebiu- 
ted of the Bridgewater treatises is that of 
Sir Charles Bell on the human hand. The 
essay is replete with thought and study, and 
gives the reader a true idea of the mechan- 
ifflu and the precision of adaptation which 
is found in that portion of the human body. 
Paley m his " Natural Theology," alluding 



to the same subject, says: '* Let a-peraoii ob- 
serve his own hand wtiile writing; the num- 
ber of muscles which are bnnight to be« 
upon the pen, how the joint and a^Jostied 
operation of several tendons as coi^omed in 
every strdke. Not a letter can be turned 
without more than one or two or three ten- 
dinous retractions, definite, both aa to the 
choice of the t^don and as to the sp^oe 
through which the retraction moves ; yet 
how currently does the work proceed, how 
faithftil have the musdes been to their dolj, 
how true to the order which endeavor or 
liabit hath inculcated 1 " If we were to take 
the celebrated surgeon and (heolugioal essay- 
ist, and show to the one a man sawing wood 
and to the other a person engaged in writ- 
ing, and were to tell them that ndther of the 
industrious individuals was possessed of any 
but wooden hands, which are nightly taken 
off, greased, and prepared for the next day's 
service, somewhat after the fashion of boots 
and shoes, they most undoubtedly would be 
petrified with amazement, if not completely 
stunned by an apparent in4)08sibiiity. Yet 
modern surf^ery can aecompKsh this resuU. 
Let me give some extracts, authenticaled 
ones, from letters written to one of the man- 
ure turers of artificial hands. One person 
thus writes: " I am very much pleased with 
my artificial arm and hand. I find it ucefui 
in a great many ways, I oan carry a pall of 
water with ease. I can carry an <trm/ki of 
wood quite handily. I can handle my kniie 
and fork," &c. Another s»fS: '' I was fitted 
with a PAm of artificial handsn&ade by L 6. 
Drake, and I find them of "great use Uy me. I 
can feed myself very well with them ; also can 
torUe so it can be read," &c. Another writes ; 
'* I am getting along finely with my artifice 
hand. I have already learned to $e» with 
it, and can do a great many other things. I 
find it quite convenient at table, and in &ct 
it is useful to me in everything I undertake." 
A gentl^nan from Providence gives the fol- 
lowing testimony: "I frequently cany a 
pail of water, and otten-fimee a basket of 
markethig, with my arti&;ial hand. In 
walkhig through the streets, I defy any one 
to tell wlii^ is my artificial hand." A let' 
ter from Ooncord concludes thus: **It"— 
the hand-^*' is a most convenient thing to 
dm§ with. I have driven twenty miles in 
the coldest day, wilhout calling «pon my 
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Other hand for aasiitftnoe.*' Is not thisiuv 
in^voyement upon the old-fashioned, clumpy 
tnd nnaighUy Mvn hooI( which old snrgeQr 
affixed to the imibrtaQate Mump of a man*8 
wperior exlrendty t 

There are someoperationa in surgery that 
•le daoxorous on account of hemorrhage 
from the. smaller yesaels^and others which 
are performed by means of strangulating a 
part, allowing it to die and be cast off by 
ftelaw of nature; the latter procedure be- 
luf necQssarily protracted, and oflen exceas- 
br^ pamftiL A French surgeon, by name 
OluMaeaigaac, being aware of these facts, de- 
viled an instrument which he called the 
tontmr, or crusher, to obriate both the dif- 
ficulties alluded to. It is formed of a fine 
cbain, gathered into a loop, which loop en- 
closes the part to be removed ; by turning a 
acrew the chain is gradually tightened until 
the parts are separated. There is not a cut- 
ting edgo to this contrivance; tlie chain is 
blunt, and in its passage through the struc- 
tans so turiia up or twists the ends of the 
blood-vessels that hemorrhage is prevented. 
The working of this instrument is truly sur- 
pvlsing. I know of a girl, an amiable young 
kdy, who was unfortunate enough to haye 
been bon with a tongue so muoh too long 
tkal it protruded from her mouth from four 
and a half to fiye inches,; she could neither 
masticate her food nor articulate a single sen* 
tence; life was kept in her for nearly fifteen 
years by liquid nourishment sucked through 
a tube; her appearance was naturally revolt- 
bg, and upou the slightest exposure to cold 
or atmoapheric changes she was well nigh 
soSbcated by the tremendous enlargement 
of this coogeaital hypertropl^. To cut off 
this tongue with a sharp knife would have 
bean to expoae her life tp danger from hem- 
orrhage, to twist a string around it, and al- 
k>w it to die by slow degrees, was a torture 
to which neither her friends nor herself 
would subuQrit ; yet with the application of 
<^loioform and the eeratewr it was taken 
awa7,-*-the auperabondant portion of it, — 
trimmed to a point; and to day she sings, 
talks, and eats with perfect control of the re- 
maining portion of the organ. She went to 
sleep, and awoke with her Jaws closed for 
the fiiat time in her life, and with but the 
loBB of a few drops of blood. 
The greatest revolutions also haye taken 

17 



place in that branch of surgery known as 
ophthalmology, or that portion of it which 
treats of diseases of the eye ; indeed, the im« 
proyements in this department are so very 
numerous that it now-a-days constitutes a 
separate and special science. There are few 
physicians in general practice that understand 
the orthography of this specialty. How do 
you spell dac-ry-o-cys-to-syringo-ka-ta-klei- 
sis (dacryocystosyringokatakleiBis)? would 
be a puzzle for many wise heads, and its pro- 
nunciation dangerous to any but a woman's 
tongue. 

The eye— the study of which alone, old 
Sturuiius tells us, is a cure for atheism — is 
perhaps one of the most marvellous construc- 
tions in nature, its movements, its express- 
ions, its protection. Its chambers, its lenses, 
and the great delicacy of all its component 
parts, have been the study of anatomists of 
all times. How I wish I could show to the 
readers of this paper one single portion of 
the human eye, — that part called the vitre- 
ous humor ! It resembles half-molten crys- 
tal m its purity and its brilliancy. And, 
aboye all, could I show yoa the beautifhl 
adaptation of every structure to the office it 
performs m the animal economy, you would 
prob^ly be lost in amazement. Imagme 
yourself for a single moment standing on a 
mountain eminence, with an autumn land- 
scape of twenty miles In extent before you ; 
every constituent which goes to make up the 
beauty and harmony of the scene is fully ap- 
preciated by your sense of vision, — the great 
variety of color, the fields, the hedges, the 
foliage, the cottages, and the village spire in 
the distance, the river as it curves around 
the gentle slopes, the clouds that float over- 
head. That landscape of twenty miles you 
take in, and are able to see entire through 
an aperture an eighth of an $nch in diam- 
eter! 

Is not the smallness of the visual tablet, as 
compared with the extent of yision, one of 
the most singular and remarkable adapta- 
tions of means to ends which can be found 
in nature ? 

There are seyeral compartments and 
chambers within the globe of the eye ; there 
is a curtain which divides these chambers; 
there is an elastic doorway, which expands 
and contracts in accordance with the quan- 
tity of light to be admitted. Take a candle 
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and endeavor to look into those mysterious 
recesses, and you cun see nothing ; and the 
reason is obyiou8»— the rays are reflected 
back again, and are brought to a conver- 
gence At the flame of the candle ; hi other 
words, the flame is the focus of reflection, 
and the eye cannot occupy the same posi- 
tion as the flame, nor see through it. But 
modem surgery has explored these hitherto 
unknown and mysterious regions, and has 
Invented an instrument by which the rays 
of iiglit coming from a lamp placed behind 
and at one side of the head can so be caught, 
reflected, and brought to a focus, that the 
chambers and depths of the ajlobe of the 
eye can be fully and readily explored ; and 
the result has been that this instrument 
(called the ophthalmoscope) tells the sur- 
geon of to-day, that four fifths of what was 
written and surmised concerning the dis- 
eases affecting these hitherto unexplored re- 
gions is conjectural and wrong ; its introduc- 
tion has rendered obsolete nearly all that 
was taught by oiu* grandfisithers on the sub- 
ject. How many eyes have been blinded 
by treatment based upon conjecture and 
ignorance may only be imagined ; it is well 
for us that no data can be found, and that 
forever such unsatisftictory information will 
be buried in oblivion. 

The use of reflected light, once introduced 
was eagerly applied to many other cavities 
of the body. The intricate labyrinth of the 
ear, and the passages of the nose and the 
lungs are now carefhlly explored ; the entire 
windpipe can now-a-days be laid before the 
eye of the surgeon. Ko doubt, in years to 
come, the obdurate peg in the boot-heel of a 
patient may be found and carefhliy examin- 
ed by a combination of lenses Inserted in the 
mouth. But I must hasten on. The items 
that have been detailed as relating to th^ 
present position of modem surgery are a few 
of innumerable facts. The wonders revealed 
by the microscope alone would fill a volume 
twice the size of the Atlantic Monthly ; and 
when every week in every medical periodi- 
cal some new instmment or new method of 
treatment is mtroduced, to attempt to relate 
them in a paper of this bind is perfectly usa- 
less. 

But there is a branch of surgery to which 
attention should undoubtedly be called, and 
that is what is termed cons*walive surgery. ' 



Now, the rule of the oooservadve •oigeon b 
to MM aU he poembly eon, and to do away 
with the wholesale cutting aod slasbtnt of 
the older miasters. In other weirds, place aa 
much in the hMids of Nattine as is prsctica- 
ble ; and ft Is aitrmndtng what she can ac- 
complish with gentle handling gBMl pentta- 
sive treatment I Attack her rtntghly, inter- 
fere with her processes, disturb ker in^iflrsi- 
lent and mysterious workings, and she re- 
tires in disgust The doctors^ as well as the 
surgeons, are beginning to undostand tt^ 
and the vie medicatrit nakira is bdn^ ac- 
knowledged by medical as w^ as by surgi- 
cal science. During the late war, thousands 
and thousands of limbs w^re saved to thdr 
owners by the proper understanding of con- 
servative surgery. One of the most dlsfln- 
guished surgeons of the world has lately 
written: **At King's College it Is a rar« 
thing to see an amputation ; in nine eaeee <mt 
^^^ excision should be performed in its 
stead.'' By excision is understood cnttiBg 
OUT the diseased part instead of catting 
OFF the entire limb. Let me eicplain a lit- 
tle more in detail, tliat the understanding of 
this important point may be perfectly dear. 
Suppose a man be shot with a ntiimie-bsU 
through the shoulderjoint, and the missile 
shatters the bone to a coxniderable extent: 
old stirgerysees neresourcebut toampu^Ue 
the entire arm ; modem consetraUTe sto^ 
ry says, ** Not so," and cuts <nU the shattered 
joint, takes away the pieces of bone, and 
leaves the balance to Nature ; and she, good 
soul \ fills up the gap with a substance whidi, 
if not enth^ly resemblhigbone,iBSti]l ofeuffl- 
cient fimmess and strength to allow the pa- 
tient a tolerable motion at ^e shoulder, and 
a perfeet moHtm at the el^w, wrist, and fin- 
ger-joints. I can illustrate this conservative 
surgery by another instance. Theiv wss 
once a bright, actire boy, whose father was 
a settler In the foroff regions of the Western 
country. The fimrily were poor, but hsrd 
worldng, and had come West to cultivate a 
small portion of land which tiiey had raised 
money enough to " locate." The boy was 
driving a tmck-wsgon, drawn by four oxen, 
on which was suspended a huge log of wood. 
As he walked beside his team the cham on 
his wagon broke, and the log rolled over ; he 
ran, but his leg Was caught by the heavy 
wood, and serverely crushed,— *the bones 
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protrndiiig through the skin, and the lower 
part of the leg being bent and twiited upon 
ItselC He was carried senselefis to his home ;' 
and ih&e being no physician to attend the 
cofferer, he lay with his crashed and man- 
gkd leg at right angles with his thigh. 
Weeks passed away ; by degrees Nature as- 
somed her sway ; yoath and previous health, 
with a ((ood constitution, sustained the boy 
under the shock. So soon as it was deemed 
praeticttble, he was brought — in an open 
wagon without springs, and tiiroogh a 
drenching rain-7-to a hospital in the nearest 
city. There he was attacked with typhus 
fever, and again for weeks his life was des^ 
paired of. Suddenly one morning— a beau- 
tifol day in April— the doctor found his fever 
gone; but his patient was almost dead from 
the terrible prostration that injury, protract- 
ed lever, poor attendance, and continned 
suffering had induced. Qod in his mercy 
saved him f Life came backagain,-^8trength, 



hope, and, above all, tHe^. That 
slumber so different from the restless tossinga 
of feverish somnolence, refreshed him ; and 
he began to look into the open air fh>m his 
hospital window, and feel it as with life-giv- 
ing power it fanned his pale and emaciated 
cheek. But the leg was still in its onnatn- 
ral position, the bones were still throngh 
the flesh, the foot twisted sideways on the 
1^. For such a case as this the oldfashion- 
ed surgery would have had no remedy bat 
amputation ot the entire limb : bat modem 
conservative surgery tried another expedi- 
ent It sawed off the protruding extremi- 
ties of the bones, twisted the leg to its pl^, 
put it in an apparatus to keep it the same 
length as the sound limb ; and to day. that 
boy stands, runs, and jumps, with legs of 
equal length,— a living monament Co con- 
servative surgery, and a witness to tlie truth 
of the description I have given. 
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.... I have somewhere read that it is 
a wise thing for girls to keep a journal — a 
record of Ibeir best thoughts and actions. 
A woman's journal is truly but the record ol 
her better thoughts. No woman could re- 
cord such things as must make her blush. . 

On this, my birthday, I make an entry in 
n\y Joomal — my journal, which I hope may 
prove to me as a casket of precious pearls. 

Two years ago I opened my journal for 
th6 first time, and commenced to take note 
of events in my former life. 

Often have I heard my companions re- 
mark how wearisome and humdrum their 
lives are, and I have thought the same of 
my life. A glance at the entries' in my jour- 
nal always teU me I am in error— for my life 
is made op of lights and shadows, joys and 
sonowB ; for truly " there cometh some rain 
tate every Hffe.*' 

I always oonsfdered Mr. Thomas Rollins 



a very amusing companion, and liked his 
company exceedingly. It is ceded that he 
is the most entertaining gentleman in the 
county. He has an excellent memory, and 
is a great mi«iic. I recollect that a short 
time aiXer he was introduced to me I asked 
a friend, " Who he was ?" and he overheard 
my question, and turning to me said, 
gravely : 

*' Miss Ursula, I have a father, but he is a 
dead one. Alas! and alack-adayl Poor 
was I born, and poor do I remain. I neither 
win nor lose. Thus I wag through the world, 
half the time on foot, and the other half 
walking, and always as merry as a thunder- 
storm in the night. And so we plough along, 
as the fly said to the ox. Who knows what 
may happen? Patience, and shuffle the 
cards I I am not yet so bald that you can 
see my brains 1 ** 

I thought he was one of the Vittiest of 
males at the thne, not aware that he was 
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quoting from Longfellow's "Spanish Stu- 
dent" 

Mr. Rollins came to our house frequently, 
and we were always glad to have him ; even 
Jennie forgot her constant pains, and laugh- 
ed at his witticisms. But I never once 
thought of him as a lover. He seemed too 
general a favorite to be the " beloved one " 
of any woman. 

.... It was a charming September 
day, when we all went nutting ; and, as a 
matter of course, Mr. Rolling was expected 
to be the life of the party. We w6re ready 
to start before he made his appearance, a 
very unusual thing for him, generally the 
first one to arrive at"" all such gatherings ; 
an^ another unusual thing, he wore kid 
gloves. 

We started forth, and he was my com- 
panion, and was so remarkably quiet that I 
told him ** he seemed stupid." , 

** Miss Ursula, the wisest of birds is term- 
ed * stupid,' " he remarked so seriously that 
I stopped and looked at him in amazement 

** Do you consider me a clown, full of 
merry jests and fancifUl conceits only?" 

** Not at all, Mr. Rollins," I exclaimed, my 
iace burning, "but you are so different to- 
day from what I have ever seen you." 

** There are many phases to every mail's 
character, and it is truly a grand blessing 
that many men never betray themselves to 
their friends." The man astonished me, and 
then dropped his melancholy, as if it were 
a mask, and was as gay as ever, as we 
mounted the hillside, and until we halted 
beneath the shade of a tree ; and the young- 
er members of the party industriously gath- 
ered the shelly fruit There was no breeze ; 
but there was grass to sit upon, beside wel- 
come sandwiches and champagne. The 
leaves on the trees were golden, and about 
to become russet. Take it all in all. It was 
charming weather, and I enjoyed the day 
Tery much. There was— 

*' A lovely eky, a cloudless sun, 
A wind tluit breathed of leaves and flowers/* 

When we returned homeward we were 
treated with the glorious spectacle of a Sep- 
tember sunset, with its ruddy, golden, blue 
and pale sea-green tints all melting into each 
ether above, as to bathe all beneath in one 
soft, balmy glow. 

Mr. RoUlns did not e^joy the sunset near 



as much I anticipated. Just before we reach- 
ed home he said to me — 

'* Miss Ursula, I am afraid that I was mde 
to you this morning. Please pardon me. As 
Saxesays — 

" I was once a jolly ywmg beaiE, 
And knew bow to pick np a fim,** 

but I have— have done with all nonsense of 
the kind. Miss Ursula, I hope you will think 
well of mr.*' 

" I do think well of you, Mr. Rollins." 

" Can I hope that you will—" 

With woman^sintuitive perception Iguess- 
ed what he would say, and did not care \o 
hear it 

" Mr. Rollins, I slmll always think very 
much of you as a IHend.** 

I pitied him as he looked at me long and 
earnestly, and exclaimed passionately— 

" Miss Beltzhoover, it does not often fall 
to the lot of a woman to be loved by two 
men with the same absorbing love I offer 
unto you. I love you better than anght on 
earth— have bestowed my whole affection 
upon you. Can I not hope for a return ?" 

" I cannot bid you hope — " 

We were at che gate by this time, and he 
turned and left me without another word. 

Bettie Loomis told me this moming th&t 
Lena Seaton and Mr. Rollins are going to 
be married next week, and the cards will be 
issued to-morrow. It is startlingly strange, 
if true, lor three months ago it was current- 
ly reported, and beheved, that Lena Seaton 
was preparing her wedding wardrobe, to be 
married to James Lee Johnson. And it has 
been precisely six weeks since our nutiiog 
and Mr. Bollin's queer actions. 

• I wonder if they both really many for 
pique? Can it possibly l>e so? Ah! rather 
than marry where I did not love I would 
glory iu remaining unmarried. How Lena 
Seaton, or any other woman, can marry any 
man, loving another, 1 cannot imagine. It 
is beyond my philosophy, and surely is s 
sin against delicacy, truth, and Idndness. Ai 
the author of " Worth versus Glitter," a ro- 
mance I have read recently, expresses it, 
" Can I give any man the shadow, when be 
expects the substance; allow him to.irrtsp 
only soulless beauty — the husk, the skeleton 
of a dead affi^tion— make the whole of my 
Vd% aa well as bis, a weai^r* imrewaided 
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life; can I lay socli a deep sm upoa my soul ? 
Qod forbid!" 

I was at CokMiel Seaton's last evenliig, to 
attend the wedding of Lena Seaton and Mr. 
RoUios. Tba Colonel is a worsbipper of the 
" golden calf/' fitther saye ; and as Mr. Rol- 
W Is wealthy, and pi^^ospective heir to much 
more wealth, the Colonel determined that 
his daughter*8 wedding should be a grand 
affiiSr. He thought much more of making a 
show than of making wedded happiness. 
The splendid establishment of CoL Seaton 
was the scene of regal festivities. We could 
see the blaze of light for some time before 
we reached the mansion. What a crowd 
was there assembled— <x>urtly men, mer- 
chants, and bankers, authors^ artists, and 
tboddyites. 

During the eyening, while I was enter- 
tained by an artist, who had tarried long be- 
neath Italian skies, drinking in luscious 
(haoghts £ruin the fount of Poesy and Beau- 
ty, iather approached with a gentlemam who 
acted as if he felt not at all at hove, and 
aaid: 

" Ursula, Mr. Smythe desires to be intro- 
duced to you." 

1 bowed, and the artist leil me, and my 
new acquaintance occupied the vacated 
chair. 

He said it was very warmu Took a red 
fiilk handkerchief from his pocket, and wip- 
ed his iace in a hearty manner. Iwasamazed 
at such strange behavior. 

** Excuse m^, ma'am ; but the room is so 
hot it makes me perspire.** 

I looked at this man. He possessed a 
"mountainoua brow,*' and it seemed to me 
that a strong breeze would blow off the 
great attic of a bead he possessed. His nose, 
when gazing at bim from the side, complete- 
Ij bki his chin. 

**Tou'n call and see my wife, ma*am. 
Sbe would been here to-night, ma*am, but the 
My is subject to colic—'' 

The young artist, observing the horror de- 
picted upon my countenance, came to the 
reiGue, and claimed me for the quadrille 
then forming. 

'* That man f I gasped, when we took 
oar plaees on the floor. 

^ Why, Miss Beltzhoover, that is Smith, 
er Suiythe, rather* who is worth a score of 



millions* It is not exactly his fault, yoa 
know, that he is unable to read or write. 
He is too old to learn, he says, and intends 
'making up fbr his ignorance by having hia 
children well educated.'* 

I olten laughed afterward, as I thought of 
the " shoddy " millionaire. 

Well, Mr. Rollins was married, and the 
bride looked very pretty. He did not come 
near me during the evening, but Bettie 
Loomis remarked that the bridegroom was 
*' very brilliant and sarcastic." 

I have been spending several weeks with 
my Other's half-sister, who resides in tha 
country — or " in the woods," as Jennie terma 
it Aunt Becky and her husband, '* B|nny 
Bennett," as he universally termed, are 
regular old-fashioned folks ; and I wish that 
such " old-fiftshioned folks" as they are were 
plentifhl. Their dwelling is one of those 
moss-covered houses we sometimes read 
about They are a childless couple, and 
dearly love all children. Everythbg was 
strange to me, but none the less delightful. 
I arrived at the farmhouse about sunset, 
rather fatigued fVom a forty miles' ride ov» 
a rough road, in a rough stage coach^and re- 
tired to bed shortly after my arrival. I was 
awakened at simrise.from^ most delicioua 
of slumbers by such music as I never before 
listened to. A tree— an apple tree, I think 
it was— overshadowed the window of tlie 
cosy room I occupied, and the mockingbird, 
or the prima donna of all mockingbirds, 
opened her throat and gave thanks to the 
GUver of all Good for another beautiful day. 

And such a breakfast as aunt Bedcy plac- 
ed before me. I might give items, but then 
the half would not be expressed. During 
my sojourn at aunt Becky's I found myseilf 
taking great interest in the feathered tribe— 
the lai^ge Bcama and trim Hamburg fowls, 
and the beautlfUl white Aylesbuiy ducks, 
and cunning golden ducklings. "Benny 
BenneU " attended to the ducks altogether. 
They were his pride and delight I thought 
at first it was very queer to see him mix up 
a bucket fUli of chopped cabbage, onion 
tops, and cracked com, and then call, *' Flat- 
foot, flat-foot," and the ducks would march 
up to tum, and eat tt-om his hand. Theducka 
were as his children, and aunt Becky told 
me it was like pulling one of hia eye-teeth 
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to get him to kill one for the tahle, and it { 
generally took bim all the morning to pick 
one out of his flock of nearly one hundred. 
He nerer ate duck bimselC 

One morning when the dew was lying on 
the grass I went riding on a nice little grey 
pony " Benny Bennett " had borrowed far 
me, and I enjoyed my ** free and easy" ride. 
When we returned to the house there was a 
gentleman present, who remained to break- 
fkst, and aunt Becky intA)duced him to me 



"Mr. Johnson, our minister.** 

He was not at all like my idea of a min- 
ister — a handsome and entertaining person- 
age of not over thirty. He spent the morn- 
ing at tbe house, and I was dehghted with 
him ; he was intelligent and modest. When 
be went away I saw that be rode the grey 
pony, which I ascertained was his property. 

To be a minister was, in my idea, to be a 
man cut off from the sympathies and tocie- 
ty of young persons. The fact ia, I never 
gave the matter much thought, but took old 
Mr. Adams as my sample ot ministers, and 
Mr. Adams is as disagreeaole as man can 
possible be — pompous and hangbty, never 
meeting you without asking how often you 
go to church during tbe week, and why you 
do not attend oftener. Aiter meeting Mr. 
Johnson several times, and listening to him 
discourse on the love of our Saviour for us» 
my ideas of the ** Messengers of the Father** 
have been much changed. He was very 
iond of the study oi botany, and told me 
many things about flowers that were curious 
and interesting. I ascertained from aunt* 
Becky that Mr. Johnson's frunily had once 
been .wealthy, and he had been brought up 
in a large city. I asked him one mommg 
** if he did not feel like one buried, so far 
away from the busy haunts of men ? ** 

" No, Miss Ursula ; I love this section of 
the country, and I love my people here. 
Here all are true and real ; in a city there is 
much more glitter than wealth— or rather 
true gold is hard to And among so much 



dross. In your experience of city fife know 
you of a person like unto your aunt Becky— 
a person you can love ibr iier charity, her 
gei2tle life, for the good words she says and 
the good sentences she thinks T ** 

One rahiy afremoon, the great drops of 
rain pattering agahist the window psoeB. 
Mr. Johnson passed the evening with w. 
Just the style of evening for a social oob- 
versation, he said. 

While aunt Becky waa broiling a chickes 
for tea, in honor of the visitor, be and I eon- 
versed in the cosy sitting-room. I learned 
he was alone in the world, and that he hsd 
been disappointed in love. 

** I was once wealthy,** he said, "and I do 
not now regret the loss of my riches. I wis 
engaged to be married to one I considered 
the truest girl in the world. I lost ray for 
tune by the Adlure of the jmrtlea who hdki 
it hi trust, and lost my wite, to be, a very few 
days after. She could not wait (br Die U> 
make another fortune. But the htfdesthlow 
was that, three months afterwards, ahe wts 
married to a wealthy man !** 

" Ah r* I exclaimed, *^yoar nameis Jtma 
Lee Johnson ! ** 

1 received a letter to-day f>om Mr. John- 
son. He expects to visit the city in a lew 
days, and says he will call on me with mes- 
sages from aunt Becky. I shall be delighted 
to see hirti. 

Ah! how cheerful Mr. Johnson seemed. 
I am a dift'erent person whcrf in hi:i com- 
pany. He remained some time, and will call 
on papa to-morrow morning. To think of 
my becoming a mimster*swife. I can scarce- 
ly realize it, and my happiness seems more 
than I deserve. 

To-morrow Ureula Beltzboover will be do 
more, and I pray a better woman will reign 
ta her stead, l>eaiinK the name of UnoU 
Johnson. 
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ToBsm ai«i some peopte who makea prac- 
tice of nBhig agaifist eyer; new fashion that 
oomes in YOgne, for no oth^ reason, appar- 
falQj, tkaa beoanse it i»the feshion. '' What 
iithe sense of it?-^wb&t is the nse of it?— 
ti^iere is the reason of it ? " thej sneeringly 
aik of evenr mode that makes its appearance 
-M if (he same queries might not suggest 
tbamseltes, with equal propriety, concern- 
ii^ the antiquated styles which they make 
SQoh a merit of keeping up. To people who 
an always asking, What is the use of being 
m the fhslaon ? we may very properly re- 
tort. What is the use of being out of it ? The 
truth is, it is both unreasonable and impex^ 
tinent to look for either use, sense, or reason 
iaftshion— « thing whose glory is eccen- 
trici^, whose wisdom is folly, whose reason 
^ is Ciprice. Faahion n no more to be tegu- 
Isted by reason than the strains of a musi- 
cal ftntasy, or tlie Tagaries of a midsummer 
i%bfs dream. Its chief aim is at novelty 
tad Tartoty ; its acknowledged object in so- 
cle^ is to startle and amuse l^ endless 
cknges. The sonl of its existence is that 
v«ry fickleness which is so much censured 
bf pnidea whose narrow purses allow them 
to rUl against &Bhion more freety than to 
foUow its endless caprices. Very often, I 
fear, there are a few sour grapes mixed up 
with the philosophy of people who so osten- 
tatiously parade their contempt for the fol- 
lies of fii^ion. A lady who can afford a 
new bonnet every few weeks, and whose 
nantuam^er spares her the trouble of di- 
wcUng how each new gown shall be trim- 
t&ed, will generally keep on much better 
ttfms widi the fickle goddess than one who 
^ to get an old bonnet done oyer every 
ttiM«B, or wlio can only sport a feshlonable 
<ieveringby catting down last winter*8 cloak 
into a poplin Jacket The folly, if there be 
Buy, b sQch oases, is not in fashion, but in 
^Mwwho attempt, without sufident means, 
toitaitale its extravagances. Fashion was 
oarsr intended for poor people ; it ignores 
poverty, and boofts at economy; it takes no 



account of small incomes and large families 
of girls. Unfortunately for the purses of 
poor women, the caprices of fashion are con- 
trolled by those who never have to consider 
the cost of them, and to whom the most 
sudden and decided changes cause not a mo- 
ment of anxious reflection. They can jump 
from short skirts to sweeping trains, from 
Soanish jackets to Arab mantles, from " Cat- 
alans** to " sky-scrapers," without a tbonght, 
while their more humble imitators are at 
their wits* ends to keep up in the race after 
this fleeting will-o'-the-wisp. If the Em- 
press of prance had to rip and alter old 
clothes — if she had to turn last winter's silk 
before appearing at the f^rst fete of the pres- 
ent season — if she knew what it was to let 
a breadth into last summer's muslin before 
it would set well over the new style of hoops 
—if she had to cut up and gore th>t green 
poplin skirt before it could be made to hang 
properly, the changes of fashion might, per- 
haps, be less rapid and capricious, and if she 
could once foel the despair that strikes some 
breasts when the style changes suddenly and 
de<^dedly, so that a short sacque can, by no 
stretch of ingenuity, bo converted into a 
long talma, nor a tight coat sleeve expanded 
into a flowing manehe a la juire, the five 
Miss Jenkinses would never be so sadly put 
to it in tiyhig to follow her arbitrary de- 
crees. 

And yet, after all, 1 question whether the 
Empress of France, who sets fashions for all 
the world, thinks half so much about tbem 
as many a poor little countiy belle, who 
spends idl the week in planning and work- 
ing to make a fine appearance on Sunday. 
The ladies who dress most are not always 
the ones that think most about what they 
wear. They have milliners and dress-mak- 
ers to think for them, while they have only 
to enjoy the results of such deliberation. 
Long familiarity with well filled wardrobes 
prev«its them from forming that exagger* 
ated estimate of the importance of dresa 
which is natural to one who works hard fos^ 
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every bit of finery she possesses— Just as a 
man who enjoys uninterrapted health does 
not appreciate his immunity from sickness 
80 highly as one whose sense of the blessing 
is quickened by an occasional twinge of the 
gout, or a passing fit of indigestion. The 
grandest duchess in Belgravia feels not half 
so fine in her point lace and diamonds as 
the Devonshire farmer's daughter in her new 
muslin dress and pink ribbons. We ijener- 
ally value a thing in proportion to the labor 
and trouble it costs us to obtain it : hence, 
the poorer members of fashionable circles 
are apt to rate the importance of dress much 
more highly than their wealthier and more 
dashing associates, and women in little coun- 
try to^ns talk more about the tkshions than 
would a convention of professional modUtes. 
The belles of Madison Square and Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue would be startled could they 
witness the anxiety with which a country 
farmer^s daughter, who has come two miles 
to lay out the proceeds of herdalry. Inquire 
of the village mllliuer, " how is the way to 
make muslin dresses this year?" and **if 
pink or blue ribbins is goin* to be the fashion 
for bonnets this summer ? ** as if the tlite of 
her soul depended upon pink or blue " rib- 
bins," or the " way how *' to make muslin 
dresses. 

" The follies of fashion " is an old song In 
the ears of most people, if not an old tune 
in their mouths ; but it seems to me that if 
the philosophers who are so fond of moral- 
izing upon that theme would reflect a little 
upon the folly of those who persist in wor- 
shipping at a shrine that was never set up 
for their devotions, they might sometimes 
vary the tone of their meditations. There 
can be no folly in adopting any mode what- 
ever, not positively indecent or injurious, if 
one's means will permit; but it is both fbol- 
ish and out of taste for people to attempt 
what their means or their situation in life 
will not warrant them in doing. The main 
cause of tne fickleness of Iksbion is to baffle 
such people in their pursuit of hes. Nobody 
cares to dress like her waiting-maid, but we 
all know that waiting-maids are much given 
to aping the modes in tavor with thehr mis- 
tresses. Now, tiiese presumptuous imita- 
tions, whether gotten up by servant-maids or 
by respectable young ladies in rural districts, 
who do their own milUnery and dreBs-tnak* 



ing, are very apt to be more or lees of to- 
lesques upon the prevailing ftsfaions. Thit 
I>otent goddess does not like to have herwaji 
burlesqued any more than we common mor- 
tals, so sh'e instantly changes her costame, 
and appears to the baffled gaze of her impo- 
tent pursuers in a shape which they caoiiot 
hope to acquire befbre Hie caprloions dlrto- 
Ity again shifte her mantle ani} leaves them 
as far from their puipose as ever. If Wm 
Dora Hopkins has to- lament that long trhfts 
wrappings go out of vK^^oe, Jost as she has 
succeeded in patching up her old dehdae 
shawl into something besHng a ^nt le- 
semblance. In spedes, to Miss Brockenbo^ 
ough's flowing Ankb of whHe alpaca, die 
may partly thank the success of her ^wn 
effbrts fbr the f&cX which she so mnch de- 
plores. Miss Brockenborongh might ban 
been content to wear the white Arab a few 
weeks longer, had she not beheld IBas Dofi 
Hopkins' Imitation with the old white de- 
lain^ shawL Now, It would be fkt wiser, 
and in better taste, fbr all dnaaes of Hop- 
kinses' to let fiishion alone, and dre« is 
their Ibrtimes and convenience m^ht dic- 
tate. I do not mean that any one titoold 
take paiiis to keep persfetently and condyle- 
uously out of feshicm, because that wotld 
be more foolish and inoonvenieat than the 
opposite extreme; neither is it neceauiryto 
cry out against every new mode, and dedare 
that you never will be seen in this or in that 
as long as you Uve, because the probabili- 
ties are, that you will, as soon as its novdtj 
ceases to startle you— and, indeed, you 
would be very ridiculous not to adopt any 
style which should become so general, like 
crinoline, for instance— that yon would ap- 
pear odd or uncouth without it There is a 
just mean between all extremes which per- 
sons of small iocomes would .do well to ob- 
serve, without striving to imitate either 
fashionable extravagance or nn&shion^le 
eccentricities. 'Diose people who live in a 
chronic state of protest against the fashioos 
frequently give themselves more tronUe in 
their efforts to dress persistently out of the 
mode, than another class of ibolish women 
take in trymg to keep up with it They 
have an idea that there is some pacalitf 
merit in dressing dttfl^rently from the rest of 
the world, though they have to change their 
style as often, to keep cot of ftsUioD, as 
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oilier people do to keep in it As crinoline 
expands, the obenmference of these worth- 
ies contracts to the size of a dinner plate, 
and as others coUapae, they expand in pro* 
portion. When large bonnets are worn, 
they wonder how people can disfigure them- 
selves with sneh monstrosities, and when 
soMiU ones come In, they are equally tmsy 
with the pro|)iem as to ** how people can," 
ele. Bonnets have been a pet grievance with 
these moralists, in all ages, though the style 
that they make war on in one generation 
WBiy be the very one adopted by their snc- 
cessors in the next They look upon stylish 
dresoing, in t^neral» as a sore index of a 
fiivolous mind ; and the yoimg lady who is 
first to adopt a new style of bonnet is too 
fiMt erer to come to any good. They enter- 
tahi a cpmfbrtable sense of their own supe- 
riofity over the idle creatures who are wast- 
ing time and thought in Uie vain parsoit of 
pomp and'ftshioB, never seeming to consid- 
er that more time and thought may be 
wasted) and even more personal vanity dis- 
I^yvd, in dressing flagrantly and conspicu- 
ous out of &shion, than in quietly submit* 
ting to its decrees. Milliners say that they 
have more trouble in pleasing old ladies, 
who, mfloeneed, possibly, by the recollec- 
tkm of how pretty tlwir once rosy faces 
used to look in the fashions of forty years 
ago, iosiat upon wearing bonnets of some 
exploded shape that has not been seen lor 
half a century, than in gratifying the ca- 
priees of their most fiwhionahle customers. 
It is the universal testimony of dress-makers 
and milliners, that the most fashionable wo- 
mem are the least capricious about what 
th^ wear. If ouoe satisfied that a dress or 
a bonnet is quite a la mode^ they think no 
more abont it, while an old-fashioned (H'ude 
will torment one with orders and counter- 
ordere,attd a thousand minute directions 
which must each be carried out to the letter. 
Old ladies are the special terror of country 
. aiUin^nB. A poor little hard-working mod- 
itie told me that she once had to rip up a 
bonnet in order to add a quarter of an inch 
hi breadth to the fi'ont, for an old lady who 
was Yery much afraid of getting into the 
&shion« The milliner, by mistake, added a 
half, instead of a quarts, of an inch; 
whereupon the bonnet was sent back to be 
ripped agauit and reduced by the width of 



the wife cord that held it in shape. Any- 
body who has ever seen an old lady in a 
milliner's shop, measuring all the bonnets 
with a little piece of tape to make sure of 
one exactly the size of that she had fifty 
years ago, objecting to this one beeause the 
straw is too light, to that one because of 
some innoeent little bow of ribbon, to an* 
other because there is a suspiciously modem 
air lurking about it-*whoever, I say, has 
obe^ved all this, will be convinced that the 
most fashionably dresped people are not al- 
ways the ones who think most about their 
clothes. 

The immodesty of &sfaion is a fievorite 
theme with prudes of all ages and sexes. 
Old ladies, village editors, and nice young 
men in pap«r shirt-collars, contrive to find 
something which diodes their delicacy in 
every new style that Is introduced. When 
there are just grounds for such objections^ I 
have not a word to say against them ; but 
the unreasonableness and inconsistency of 
some of these prudish strictures upon drsss 
and manners are so apparent as almost to 
incline one to err on &e opposite extreme. 
£vmy generaUon seems to have its own pet 
ittdecenoies and pruderies— its gnats to 
strain at and its camels to swallow. Im- 
modesty and pradery change their shape as 
ofWn as hats and bonnets. Oar grandmoth- 
ers did not hesitate to expose their persons 
in short, scant, and what we would consider 
insufficient clothing. A few years ago, our 
modem belles displayed what ought to have 
been hidden by the artful contrivflCnce of 
** tilting " skirts, while the established inde- 
cencies of the present season are extreme 
low dressing and tiirhtly gored skirte 
stretched over great protmding ventres of 
gutta-percha. These things are all equally 
to be condemned, but who shall cast the 
first stone? A " Saturday Reviewer" de- 
clares that modem young ladles are often, 
taunted with the question, ''What would 
your grandmother say to you ? " but he sig- 
nificantly adds, ** It would be well to look 
at the other side of the picture and see what 
these young ladies would say to their grand- 
mothers." Old people are very apt to for- 
get the fashionable indelicacies of their own 
day in denouncing what they consider the 
gross monstrosities of ours. I confess I 
would as soon think of appearing on the 
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Btreeto in n^ ohemifle as in the costume ot 
my grandmoUier^s portrait; and yet, that 
same old gnmdmotber was all but ready to 
fklnt with horror the first time she beheld 
her degenerate ofispring in. a looped-^ moe- 
lin sldrt, with several inches of embroideied 
petticoat displayed below. No fashion that 
has aj^eared within the last ten yean seems 
to have scandalized the goe^ps of codntry 
towns so deeply as that veiy pretty and con- 
venient style of looping up dress skirts, 
which immediately preceded the introdno- 
tian of our modem walking dresses. I once 
saw two old women grow quite hysterical 
over the very moderate display of white 
rnosUn made by a young lady who happen^ 
ed to be walking in fiont of them — their of' 
fenced modesty taking no account of the 
two pair ot stout ankles which were visible 
beneath their own short and narrow gown 
of modest grey. Why the display of a little 
strip of embroidered muslin should have 
been considered more vulgar than an equal 
breadth of ioot and anklC) I am at a toss to 
conceive. Neither seems open to very seri- 
ous objections on the score of delicacy ; but 
at to grace and beauty, the petticoats— save 
ins tew exceptional cases— have the best of 
itw Prudes of all ages seem to be peculiarly 
sensidve on the subject of petticoats, though 
these last really are the most hannless and 
inoffensive of garments, except in dusty 
Btieets, where they have a bad habit of getc 
ting soiled. As to *' tilting" hoops, extreme 
low dressing, false venirei, and all other ac- 
tual iitiellcacles, I must confess myself 
wholly on the side of the prudes; nor do I 
think such modes at all justifiable on the 
^?ound that worse things have been i^ 
proved and practiced before. One excns^ 
perhaps, and that a very lame one, might be 
urged in palliation of the fashionatote indel- 
icacy of any existing period— namely : that 
so long as it is generally practicable, custom 
takes off the edge of it somewhat, and the 
worid looks upon it as a matter of course ; 
SB that in following or submitUng to its 
whims, a woman is uot so conspicuoudy or 
flagrantly indecent as if she were to adopt 
some peculiar and unsanctioned indelicacy. 
If the censors of fiishion would confine 
their strictures to what is essentially im- 
modest or faidelicate, BO one would hare 
joflt cause of complaint aicidnst them; but 



most prndefhave a wey of eonfbttoding in* 
noceat abmrdities with indeeencieB, for no 
better reason than because both Imppen te 
be hi vogue at the same tiBie.- When ** tilt- 
ing" hoops and mammoth "wateriyh" 
were in their prime, the ^ nice yoobg nen*^ 
of a little town out West m<it & soleom 
conclave Mid lesolyed fbaA ^ley wovid not 
bestow thehr vahiable atteetloDa upon any 
young lady who patronised the obnoxioas 
modes. On what grounds the *^ waterfiUi" 
was classed as an indelicacy, even the meat 
impure imi^gination would be at a loss to 
concdiie. If a lady should <^oose to wear 
a cotton bale at the back>of her head, there 
would be no immodeaty in the act; and 
though ttie huge masses of f^lse hair that 
some of us used to fiASten there mi^ have 
t>een almost as burdensotne aa carrying a 
cotton bale, they ware quite aa inofiensive 
to decency. When men. undertake to med- 
dle with the £it^iio&s, they are r&ry apt to 
do something fboUsh. Dress is aa mnch oat 
of their piovince as tiade and politics an 
out of ours, and we resent tlieir faiterfersnee 
asbitteriy as theg^ would resent oar med- 
dling with prices current er etoction returns. 
JBtoi have noting to do with our dothei^ 
except to pay for them— and admire then, 
if they choose; but as to £iult-finding, ws 
will tuive none of that^ Hidf the men ia 
the world don't know silk velvet from ttiread 
cambric, nor wine^x^ar from dnab; and I 
am not sure that anybody woold Tespect 
them the more for it if they did. Men 
ought to know just enough about the liMh- 
ions to tell whether a woman is well or iUr 
dressed, without knowing what makes her 
so. Less knowledge on their part would 
destroy the pleasure of dressing for their ap- 
preciation— more would betzay a contempt- 
ible interest in trifles. 

With regard to the mere eccentiioities, or 
absurdities, if you will, of fkekSon, it is un- 
reasonable to carp at (hem on any aocoontv 
because, being mere matters of caprice, they 
ar^not amenable to the judgment of reason, 
or even of taste. The most that eaa be said 
for any fiuibion is^ that it is <ft« jh jJMb a , and 
against this decision, Judgment, taste, i««8oa, 
may contend in vain. We of the present 
day have no more right to sneer at the tow- 
ering head-gear of our ancestresses than 
b»ve modem old ladles to make war on ovr 
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tttde boiMieiRt for it ift more tluiii- pcobaUd 
tliat, if we live long enough, itost of tie will 
wear fitmoturet similar to thodo on the heads 
^ old portraits, and not onl/ wear tbem, 
hot thmk them beautiftil. Sren caprice is 
not inexhaustible^ and fh^ion nmst often re- 
peat itsdlC ihreiy mode is approved and ad^ 
mired in its daj, «l8e it would not be the 
mode, and as liuhion is confessedly goremed 
by the most arbitrary caprice, that is no 
reason for one generation to suppose that it 
can boast any superiority orer another in 
the ffiethetios of dress, it ia natural, I sup- 
POM, that erety woman should feel a par- 
tiality for the fiishions of her youth, because, 
as ^e of course looked her best then, she 
will readily be led to conclude that the style 
of drees then worn was more tasteful and 
becoming than any she may have adopted 
since* For a like reason, any style that we 
have been aooustomed to see in fine old pic- 
tures, will, if revived in the dress of any 
pffliod, naturally recommend itself to the 
taste of cultivated people. The magic touch 
of art can beautify almost anything, and the 
author of ^ Ge<»gia Scenes," after declaring 
that somebody was " as pretty as a lady in a 
picture," thought ikrther praises superflu- 
ous. 

But there is one poUit, besides immodesty, 
at which toleration for the eccentricities of 
fiishioai ought to cease: I mean when they 
trespass beyond their legitimate sphere of 
diess, and undertake to prescribe models of 
shape or color to the human face and form, 
in defiance of One who has declared,** Thou 
canst not make one hair white or black.** 
God has made our bodies as He would have 
them, and any attempt to alter His work 
will, sfioner or later, be punished with pain 
and disease. The manner of covering them 
has beea left entirely to us, and we are at 
liberty to exercise our taste, skill, or caprice 
iq;K>n our clothes. Faslnon may punish 
rebels against her l^thnate authority by 
causing them to appear awkward and un- 
couth, but she has not the same means of 
establishing the empire which she some- 
times attempts to usurp. A woman may 
appear odd, or even ridiculous, for declining 
to adopt any very prevalent style of dress, 
but she will never suffer, even that fof, for 
refosing to distort her body in deterence to 
some paasing fte$k of the day. In the 



highest triumph of blondes^ a well dressed 
brunette will never seem odd or out of fash- 
ion simply for having black hair and eyes, 
nor during the reign of tight corseto wHl 
one be disagreeaUy conspicuous because she 
has not the figure of a wasp. I do not pre- 
tend to say that excessive corpulence is not 
conspicuously ungraceful, as is a long nose, 
a big mouth, or any other personal mistor- 
tune, but these things are beyond the reach 
of fhshion, and she has no remedy for tliem. 
It is true, fashion often runs in the direction 
of the personal peculiarities of its leaders^ 
but if those peculiarities happen to be de» 
formities, they can never become so much 
the mode that one will look odd for not 
aping them to the utmost extreme. A lead* 
er of fashion will of course introduce stylea 
to set off her own especial graces, or to con- 
ceal her defbets, and of course such graces 
immediately become partlculariy in vogue, 
and even defects may become fhshionable 
by the means taken to conceal them. Let 
the Empress of the French show a slight 
tendency towards emboiipoint^ and obsequi- 
ous Madame la Mode will set all woman* 
kind to inflating themse^es with bustles, 
pads, and heaven only knows what, and 
then plump beauties and low dresses have 
their day. An imperial tendency in the op- 
posite direction will find Fashion lacing and 
squeezing her subjects into the smallest pos- 
sible compass, and then corset-makers, un- 
dertakers, and lean women have their day. 
Queen Victoria's thick ankles put all wo- 
mankind into long trailing skirts, while an 
ominous widening of the part in £ugenie*s 
hair made it necessary for her loyal subjects 
to build towers of puffs, flowers, and false 
curls on top of their heads, as though they, 
too, had symptoms of baldness to conceal. 
The sterner sex are not independent of sim- 
ilar caprices of physique and fhshion. A bow- 
legged potentate may keep ail mankind ki 
fhll trow'sers for half a generation, and the 
memory of a hump-shouldered king lived 
long after him in the full curling wigs which 
adorned the heads of nobles and dandies in 
the last century. A good story to the same 
moral occurs in an old fa<ry book. A cer- 
tain king had offended a wicked fairy, who, 
in revenge, declared that his wife should 
bear a son with a nose as long as his &th- 
i er's foot. The king died before his son was 
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born ; BO the youngster came into the world 
a reigning monarch. As soon as the sice ot 
his proboacis became known at court, iaah- 
ionable motbera set to work upon the noses 
o( their o&oringf pulling and doctoring, in 
the hope of enlai^ng them, until the Bal- 
teoM hnd Haeh^Ues of those days invented 
the conyenience of gigantic &l8e noses, 
which could be a^Jnsted as easily as a mod- 
em calf or diignon. Long noses became as 
fashionable throughout the young soyer^ 
eign*s dominions as are deformed feet among 
Ghinese women, and thus was fulfilled the 
prediction oi a fHendly fairy, who, unable 
lo break the spell of the malicious enchant- 
ress, had counteracted it by declaring that 
the long-nosed prince should never be con- 
scious of his deformity, no(r wish it other- 
wise. 

What kings, queens, and court celebrities 
do lor tohions in genera], minor personages 
accomplish on a smaller scale. Every little 
town has some local fashion which may be 
referred to its own especial leader of the 
modes. I remember one instance in which 
a peculiar, and by no means graceibl, hitch, 
on tiie part of an affected beauty, set all the 



young misses within her sphere <^ Infiiieiice 
to wriggling and twisting ^emselves as if 
they had 8t Vitas' dance ; and every conzi* 
try milliner knows that the l>onnet of the 
village belle is the model that she will have 
to wodc by for all other youqg ladies in the 
community. The whimsical, and sometimea 
undifi^nified, origin Of IMiions is ftequently 
brought by critics in ohaige against thena, 
and it mtist be granted, by her warmest ad* 
herents, that Madame la Mode4ssometbiii^ 
of a toady. Fashion is truly the servant ct 
great people, and the mistress of small onea* 
She will follow rank and onulenee through, 
every turn of human caprice, while obscuri- 
ty and insignificance are left to follow her aa 
best they may. If this difference betwees 
the leaders and followers of &shiou were al* 
ways taken into consideraticm, ptthaps th^ia 
would not be so many satirical remarks di- 
rected against the former. Fashion b^oogs 
legitimately to Uie sphere of those who have 
the power to direct, or at least the means to 
follow, and if others choose to take her yoke 
upon themselves, they have no right tocoa^ 
pkin of her as an arbitcary or tyiaanieal 
mistress. 



A GREETING TO FLORIDA. 



BT MRS. MART WABB. 



IiAxn of the beaatiftiL, home of the tan, 
I jrreet thee with pleasing emotion I 

Thy sweet'Mented flowers have wooed me to come, 
And I Bigti tor the eong of the ocean. 

rve pictured Id dreams thy beantiflil dime— 
The land that the eimbeam so loTea->- 

TiU my spirit has caught the anthem sablime 
Tli&t bursts Irom thy emerald groves. 

Ah t Nature has decked, with a prodigal hand. 

The Und of the ortn^i and lime ; 
The froet-king with blight can never invade 

The realm of this beantiftil clime. 



Soft music is gushing from evergreen bowers. 
And birds of bright plumage are seen 

Nestled amid the magnolia flowers 

That glance through the emerald greefi. 

'Tli the voice of NatuM^that wooes me to corns. 
And my heart finds no music like hers; 

Fm longing to rest in this beantiftil home, 
And mingle my voice with hers. 

Yes. land of the beantiftil, home of the sun^ 
I greet thee with heart-foU emotioii ; 

Thy sweet>scented flowers have wooed me to com«, 
And I love the wild eong of the ocean. 
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A RAINY DAY. 



BT MBS. 8. B. PBCK. 



I «AT at my window heading " Quits "—a 
novel by Baronees Tautphoeos. I was deep- 
ly interested. Suddenly 1 heard «)iisin 
Roberta bonndlng up the stairs. I knew her 
peculiar, elasdc, buoyant step. She ^rew 
my door open with a bang; then came 
quickly to where I was, and seated herself 
beside me. 

Looking up in my &ce, with one of her 
quizzical looks, she said : 

" Cousin EUen, how can you sit up here 
aU alone this dull rainy day? It is certainly 
one of the dampest, darkest, most disagree- 
able days I ever saw. It has been raining 
almost evtry day (of the past week. I de- 
clare ! I will go crazy if the sun doesn't show 
his fiice once more. Pye been teasing your 
tnotfaer all day. Dear aunt— bow I do love 
her! How much patience she's got! Un* 
cle silly peeps over his paper at me, and I 
can see him laugh all over at my nonsense. 
Only you and my stately ma seem to be 
completely wrapped up in yourselves and 
your reading. What are you readmgt — 
* Quits ! ' I made ma tell me the story ; but 
let me hear what you think of it t I see you 
are nearly through. See if you can interest 
me sufficiently to make me forget this un- 
ceasing patter, patter, splash of the rain." 

I now laid down my book and said : 

"How can you call this a gloomy day? I 
have enjoyed it so much. Such a day as this 
we draw within ourselves and commune 
with our own thoughts. We are cut offfVom 
the idle, fiiahionable visitors, whose sole bu- 
siness in life seems to be to keep other peo- 
ple finom doing any usefhl work, or making 
any e^orts at self-hnprovement Look, Ro- 
berta, at the long glittering rain-fringe that 
&ll8 so graceiully from the eaves of the 
house 1 And see ! the rain-drops lafll in the 
muddy pools of water in the yard below. 
Bee how they cause the water to splash and 
scatter out glittering flakes ih every direc- 
tion f" 
Roberta said : 
^ Hush I consin-^hush I There's nothing 



of beauty in the whole scene. The sky looks 
dark, and the clouds sweep angrily past, as 
though they were preparing for a fresh del- 
uge." 

I replied: 

'*! ei\)oy this war of the elements. It 
makes me think of the mt^esty and power 
of Qod. The surrounding gloom that you 
speak of is only a suitable shading to set off 
the picture ot my bright, cosy, snug little 
room. I have been hid up here, away from 
my noisy little brothers and sisters, for 
several hours.** 

Roberta pouted out her bewitching lips, 
and said : 

" Why didn't you include me also f You 
know I am worse than any child In the 
house. But if you will criticise the book 
you've been reading, Fll try and be as still 
as a mouse." 

I encircled the dear girl within my arms, 
and, to gratify her, commenced : 

" I think It one of the most delightful nov- 
els I ever read. The authoress portrays the 
true state of English society — on the one 
hand the titled nobility propping up thehr 
decaying fortunes by an alliance with the 
wealthy parvenues of society, and on the 
other side, the hard-earned wealth of the 
bankers eagerly thrown in the scale to gain 
social equality wij^ rank. ' Leonora,' the 
heroine, was thrown into both classes, and 
learned not to attach too much Importance 
to mere worldly rank, and felt, alter she 
came in possession of a vast fortune, that it 
only brought additional responsibilities. I 
think the scene where Leonora and Charles 
Torp were caught in the storm together un- 
surpassed. Although they were enemies, 
yet they were too courteous and refined In 
their feelings to make much display of their 
enmity. Leonora's pride did not give way 
under suc-h a trying scene. Her reflections, 
after a long confidential talk with her friend 
Irene, will teach many a useful lesson of 
submission to their destiny, and will bring 
consolation to many a saddened heart dwel- 
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ling in seclusion. I think Leonora is one of 
the noblest characters ever portrayed in a 
novel." 

When I had proceeded thus far, I looked 
outof the window and beheld my father — 
who was a physician — ready to start forth, 
in the rain, to visit a sick patient. Mother 
was in the porch a4iusting his overcoat that 
she had insisted upon his wearing. I saw 
him told her in his arms and kiss her ere he 
started forth on his mission of mercy. How 
deeply attached they were to each other t I 
found myself praying to Qod to give them 
a long life. 

Here tlie volatile Roberta recalled my 
thoughts by saying : 

" Cousin, I've been studying the mechan- 
ism of that old-fashioned bureau that sits 
hid away in that nook made by the winding 
of the stairway. I have wondered what on 
earth your mother has hid away in itt I've 
noticed it standing there ever since ma and 
myself came here to live. I do not remem- 
ber ever havmg seen any one open any one 
of the drawers. What does it contain? I 
wonder if a ghost is hid away in it ? " 
I could but laugh at the idea, and said : 
** Tou know 'tis said that * there is a skel- 
eton in every cupboard.' Maybe there is 
one in that old bureau." 
Roberta said : 

** If there is one I intend to rattle his 
bones for him. Tell me where the key is, 
and let me open the drawers It will be fine 
sport for a rainy day." 

** You will have to go to mother for it, as 
she'has it, I believe," I said. 

tip Roberta bounced. Down stairs she 
ran, at the risk of breaking her neck. She 
called out so loud, " Oh, aunt Mary ! " that 
the children in the nursery stopped their 
play of ** Puss in the Comer," and opened 
their door to see what was the matter. 
Mother took time to take the baby fVom the 
nurse and smother him with kisses ere she 
dismissed the set of little rowdies back to 
the nursery ; then she made a courtesy to Ro- 
berta, and laughingly said: "Well, Miss 
Malapert, what new mischief is on hand 
now?" 
Roberta said : * 

" Oh, aunt 1 I want you to give me the 

key that unlocks the old bureau up stairs," 

Aunt Ruth — Roberta's mother— afterwards 



told me that for a moment mother hesitated, 
then heaved a sigh. 

Roberta did not heed the sigh, but rushed 
up to mother and threw her arms around 
her neck, and kisded her time and agidn, 
and said : 

" Oh, aunt I don't deny met I am dybg 
with curiosity to know what it contains,* 

Mother now said: ** Well, * Fatima,' take 
the ^y." She then turned to aunt Ruth and 
continued : '* Sister, go with your child and 
gratify her curiosity." 

Aunt Ruth reproved Roberta for her re- 
quest, and said : 
** Daughter, you know not what you ask." 
Roberta was soon beside the bureau, atr 
tempting to unlock it It took her some- 
time, on account of the rust (hat had accu- 
mulated upon the locks from disoee. In tibe 
meantime, aunt Ruth had seated herself be- 
side me. We both watched Roberta with 
eager interest 

Between aunt imd myself there existed 
the most perfect congeniality. We read the 
same books together, and frequently we 
would be found giving expression to the 
same sentiments. The same congeniality 
existed between Roberta and mother. 

Roberta succeeded in unlocking the lower 
and largest drawer. She snatched up a rich 
and elegant bridal trou$9eau, made in a by- 
gone fashion. The dress was of white aat- 
in, though now yellowed by age. In a small 
box was a set of pearls, and in the same box 
was an orange wreath. At the other extreme 
of the draw was another dress. This was 
made of some gray material. A fine cam-* 
brie handkerchief, with delicate French em- 
broidery around it, and a pair of white kid 
gloves, lay near, while in a box was the d^ 
bm of a white rose. 

I turned to aunt Ruth for an explanation. 
She said : " Listen, girls, while I tell the his- 
tory of those two dresses— or, rather, my 
sister's life. You both know that myself 
and sister lost our mother when we were 
girls. I was married a few months previous 
to the death of father. He left my husband 
guardian of sister, who, you know, is much 
younger than myself. She resided with ns 
after that sad event My liusband's jounger 
brother, Robert, lived with us also. He wis 
of a gay, fh)licsome disposition. (Roberta, 
you resemble hUn grtttly in this reppect 
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Ton are aware that you are named after 
him. ) He conceived tlie greatest friendship 
for sister. Many were the wild romps they 
enjoyed together while she was a mere child. 
As she grew np, this friendf^ip ripened into 
loye. Theit engagement was a source of 
m\feigned delight to both husband and my- 
self. The wedding was soon to take place. 
Extensire preparations had been made. The 
supper had been preparea — the guests inyir 
ted — th*» pearls you see there been presented 
by Robert to sister. That is the dress that 
she expected to be married in. 

*' The week before the wedding was to take 
place Rebel t was compelled to leave home 
on ui72;ent business. As he was mounting 
his horse at the gate several ladies who were 
assisting me in the preparations for the wed* 
ding laughingly told him that * they were 
glad to be rid of him, as it would be un- 
pleasant to have him in their way during t^e 
week.' 

*'As he wasin the act ot starting he halloed 
back, that * wind nor tide oould keep him 
away from his lady love.' 

" Poor fellow ! After he had left there Came 
a iminy week, similar to the one we've just 
had. The waters were very high; the creeks 
overflowed their banks. Robert was deter- 
mined to make the effort to reach home. He 
had swam his horse over the back-waters, 
and had gotten upon the bridge that span- 
ned the deep bed of the creek. This was 
already several feet under the dark, muddy 
water. He thought the bridge had been 
made with a view to durability, and that the 
flooring was securely fastened down ; but no 
sooner did he ride upon this than his horse 
stumbled and fell, crushing his leg cruelly 
between the timbers. By almost a miracle 
his life was saved, and he might have b^n 
living until now had he foUowecl the advice 
of our old fkmlly physician, and permitted 
him to amputate his leg; but this he refused, 
'in spite of all persuasion. He lingered on 
fbr some time, enduring great pain, and died 
before the nuptials between himself and sis- 
ter had been consummated. In his last ill- 
ness he was nursed by a young physician, 
who had just commenced the practice of 
medicine in our neighborhood. This young 
doctor liad been heard to say, ' that he nev- 



er saw such devotion as sister lavished upon 
Robert, and declared that he never had hi» 
sympathies so aroused in his life as they 
were for her.' 

** Poor girl I Robert's death almost caused 
her own. For several years afterwards she 
lived in strict seclusion, brooding over her 
great sorrow. Her health gave way com- 
pletely in consequence of it As our old 
fhmily physician had moved westward, and 
the youm? doctor I've Just mentioned had 
succeeded him in his practice, I was com- 
pelled to summtOn tflm to attend on her. He 
saw that her mind was diseased, and smight 
hy books, flowers, and animated conversa- 
tion, to win her affections ba^ to earth. He 
urged her to take pleasant drives in the 
country with husband or myself ; and thus, 
unconsciously, health bounded through her 
veins once more, and bloomed upon her 
checks. Is it to be wondered at that she 
should in time have learned to love one so 
truly good and noble as your fiuher, ^- 
len?" 

I said, while tears stood in my eyes : 

"No, my precious, noble father I who 
could help from loving him ? " Then I con- 
tinued after a pause — " And the two dresses. 
The white satin was for the wedding that 
was to have been, and the gray dress is the 
one in which she was married to father inf 
Is it sot" 

" Yes ; she preferred a quiet wedding at 
church, and wore no ornament except & 
white rose. She placed the two dresses there 
side by side, herself, the day after her mar- 
riage. In visiting here, I have occasionally 
aired them. Save us two, none know of 
thdr being there." 

I now looked out The rain had leased, 
isaw father return home from his visit; I 
heard mother caroling a girlish song, as she 
went to the door to meet him— saw his warm 
embrace, and saw him kiss her, and heard 
her say : 

" When will we grow old enough to quit 
our foolish ways?" and heard him reply: 
" I hope never to grow old, if my heart is to 
outgrow its warmth and purest affections.** 

These precious words of my father Tvo 
never forgotten, and I still thmk of the rainy 
day when I first lieard them. 
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SKETCHES FROM NORWAY, 



BY WKLHAVBN. 



Thb rowB of tbkkly-clastered Islands* 
■ which skirt the western coast of Norway, 
and must have been Ti(dently rent apart 
from the high mountain langes of B^gen, 
lorm, as it were, a separate region witk dis- 
tinct natural features, and distinct habits 
and manners^f its own. The narrow sounds 
And belts thA cut it ofif frqm the mainland 
seem to have all the effect of great breadths 
of sea. The steep coast of the mainland is 
a mighty barrier; outside of it the sea-fog 
pitches its tent upon cliffs and billows, and 
the deep channels beyond it have charmed 
the islands into a little world by itself— a 
world whose life has in many ways become 
as outlandish and peculiar as if it lay thrown 
Ikr away amid the deserts of ocean. 

Several of these islands are of considera- 
ble extent Sartor, the Ask Isle, the Holsen 
Isle, and the Rad Isle, may be compared as 
to size with the Isle of Wight or Malta, and 
each of them represents a Norwi^ on a small 
scale. Here we find stretches of mountain, 
dale, and moorland, with lakes and rivers, 
and deeply-furrowed inlets of the sea. Yet 
everything bears the stamp of peculiarity. 
Trees and plants shoot forth from deep, 
moist, mossy places, and a motly flora of 
licheps and fbngi settles on the twisted 
branches ; there are few wild flowers, how- 
ever, and the grass is scanty. On the beach 
the rocky wall has often a broad border of 
gay colors, hnX within the isle itself the 
mountain rises blackish and sinister. Even 
on bright days a fine hazy veil floats over 
these places, and we see its moist glimmer 
upon the mountain side, whilst to the lower 
scenery it lends the illusion of dyiug off into 
the distance. It makes an indelible impres- 
sion when, on ascending to some height of 

^ Alooff the shores in the Onlf of Finland betweea 
Cronstadt and 8tockholnt, are thirteen hundred i»- 
lands. We counted thirty islands in ten mimttes 
from the deck of the steamer aa we sailed among 
them.~BD. EoLiona 
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such an isle, we survey the tracts that lie be- 
neath. ' On the first sight it seems all a cha- 
otic mass of congealed wave ridges. Here 
is felt the horror of solitude, whilst mls^ 
iorms hang wavering between sky and sea, 
and whilst the chilly breeze sweeps along 
the heather. Hither are brought the sad- 
dest tones ftom the surge that booms in the 
distance, where the sea-bird flits around the 
rocks with a doleful cry. The storm sweeps 
smooth these mountain-ridges, and the eye 
haa in its vicinity but a poor field to dwell 
upon. One seldom meets with a green bash 
on the leas ; only liie hardy foxglove starts 
gayly in the cliff's nook, breaking the dreary 
void with its lonely splendor. But when we 
have overcome the first faiut-heartedness, 
and arranged the masses in distinct groups, 
we shall find something attractive even in 
this scenery. We are struck with the fine 
outlines of this desert, in which there are 
rarely wanting isolated rocks of grand forms 
standing out agsuust the sky, and gazmgout 
away over the sea like hall-buried si^inxes. 
We begin to grow reconciled to the wild 
turfy moors and plains which occupy the 
lower tracts, tor they afford some relief to 
the monotonous coloring, and promise to 
.lead us on to milder scenes. And how rich 
is that wide prospect over all heights, over 
all holms and rocks to the open sea, where we 
count the ships and follow their tracks, let- 
ting our thoughts fly with those white sails! 
On a sunny day when the beams play on 
the water tinging everything with gold, the 
barren cliff-islet may be prefered to any 
other place of rest Soon we peix^ivethe 
ships nearing the coast in distinct lines, and 
we call to mind the rejoicing of the olden 
singers over '*the kingly war-galleys that 
swept along the shore with their gilded 
prows." Kow on the verge of the sea we 
discern a single glittering sail, and now we 
see whole fleets arise, making for the deep 
lords. 
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The fertile tracts of these islands are for 
the mofll part not easily discernible from 
above; the valleys are so narrow and so 
broken. Their downward C(mrse is frequent- 
ly marked by a chain of qmet black tama 
with green shores. Clear rivulets rush bab- 
bling from one basin into another, and 
stream onward to the sea. Between the 
shores and the rocky waUs is the valley-road, 
overhung with the mountam-ash; and the 
wild rose and the blrd-cherry bend down to- 
ward the brooklet, as if they also would fain 
reach the pure water which has nourishe(l 
such a growth of leafjr trees, the chief orna- 
ments of the humble valley. Then one may 
see nooks of farm land, crossed and recross- 
ed with massive blocks of rough granite. 
Within Uiese stone fences are fields about 
the size of a child's garden, and meadows not 
much bigger than the site of a dwelling- 
house. But strangest of all are the cottages. 
One may take them at fiist sight for large 
knolls or grass-grown boulders. Their 
weather-beaten walls are extremely low, and 
the roofe hang far down over them, with 
their outlines half lost in mosses, maiden- 
hair, lichens, and rock-plants of every kind. 
But we detect them by the smoke rising 
from the vent-hole, and floating away among 
the quivering leaves of the aspen-trees. 

Where the valley widens^ or near the lake 
where there is meadow-ground between the 
mountains, lies the church, low and hum- 
ble, but still reachmg £Gur above the other 
roofe. Here the huts cn>w4 closer together, 
aad rise somewhat higher from t^e earth, as 
if confiding in the shelter of the holy fane. 
The parsonage is seldom without a garden 
or plantation. Nay, in these favored situa- 
tiona one meets with gigantic ash-trees, 
whose stately crovrus might serve as land- 
ouurks. Still the real glories of these isles 
must be sought for on the sea-shore. There, 
oa the bare cliff, stands the well-tinU)ered 
house of the wealthier fisherman. The fish- 
iqg-net, his greatest treasure, makes a gal- 
lant show, as it lies spread over the smooth 
ledges of the rock; or it hangs in pictures- 
que folds across the long light barks in the 
boat-house. There, too, springs the sea-veg- 
etation in all its abundance. Layers of 
limpets encircle the base of the dif^ like boss- 
es on a giant's buckler, and below them are 

18 



deep thick fMngcs of yellow sea-weed, glitter- 
ing and impenetrablcL 

It is well worth the trouble, on a calm 
day, to look down into the clear depths 
along shore. What a fiibulous variety is 
there of star-fish, and sea-anemones, and 
strange plants clinging to the root of the 
cliff. The long stalky weeds are there inter- 
laced in a thousand knots, with enormous 
leaves upon their slender stems. Ere long 
we perceive fishes emeiging from their tan- 
gles, and presenting quaint pictures that ri- 
val the grotesques of Pompeii and the Vat- 
ican, 

The largest of the above-mentioned isles, 
Sartor, which is three Norwegian miles in 
length, has a mysterious inhabitant, of whom 
strange things are told by trustworthy peo- 
ple. There is on the isle a laige water call- 
ed the Eurele ; it lies out of the way, with 
two farmsteads, far apart ftt>m each other, 
on its margin. People tell ot the depth of 
that water, as of several Norwegian lakes, 
that it is in some places fi&thomleas; but 
another thing they tell of it, too, which is 
far more remarkable. For during a long se* 
ries of years, after various and uncertain in- 
tervals, there has been observed a monster, 
which raises its arched back above the dark 
lonely lake, and remains lying there like 
a holm. Its upward movement sends a 
circle of pow^thl waves toward the shore, 
but then it becomes quiet, and one sees only 
a kind of trembling round its sides, like as 
when the soft Medusa basks on the surfiice 
of the water. People have often tried to 
watch for the arrival of the nK)nster, and 
have waited many days on the coast; but 
this being keeps no computation of time, 
and it may delay its coming for years. 
Once two men were pulling a little boat 
across the water—- then suddenly the smooth 
holm lay there ; the rowers had their backs 
toward it, and almost touched the animal 
with the oars. One may imagine their hori 
ror when they perceived it Th^ pulled 
back again with all their might, and saw 
from the shore the inunense mass dive down 
into the depth. We never hear of any at- 
tempt to describe other parts of the monster, 
but just that arched back which always ap- 
pears. They never heighten the wonder of 
this apparition with any fancy colors, but all 
the witnesses tdl the same simple stoiy. 
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And this, at all events, is a favorable feature 
in the tradition, when compared with others 
aboat similar beings. What are we to be- 
lieve? The tale is stranger than what is 
told of the sea-serpent and the Eralse; tor 
those have the wide ocean for their play- 
ground, whereas the leviathan of the Sartor 
Isle is confined within a prison, where the 
rocks stand around as sentinels. 
U. 

There Is a race called the Striles, and they 
inhabit the part of Bergen Stid called 
8trileland. These statements are as vague 
as those made about the German tribes by 
Tacitus, but it is difficult, indeed, to render 
them more clear and precise. There is 
something enigmatical in the very name of 
SbnU. By one speaker it is applied to the 
whole extent of the West Coast, as far as 
Stat ; by another it is limited to the neigh- 
borhood of Bergen; yet each will allow 
that it sounds odd to himself, even in his 
own use of it German a^piors seldom for- 
get to mention the Striles when they are 
taUdng of the Far North. Old Hubnei^ 
who knows about everything— italiciEes 
their name in his geography, and relates 
that they, as well as the " Vosses,*' have a 
national dress of their own. After all, how- 
ever, we know very little, for certain, as to 
this strange race and its whereabouts. The 
good people of Bergen are pleased to fix it 
within the boundaries of Hordeland. But 
what then becomes of the tradition current 
in Eastern Norway, which makes the 
Strile race contain ninety-nine distinct 
tribes? 

Strile, we have reason to believe. Is a nick- 
name ; for the peasants to whom the term 
is applied do not much relish it ; and it sug- 
gests tiie notion — not unsupported by old 
Norse analogy— of obstinacy and quarrel- 
someness. 

Tradition, too, will help to maintain these 
notions as long as the two riots of Bergen 
are remembered as the Strile wars. If we 
wish, however, to divide this tribe, then the 
readiest way will be to dis^guish between 
land-Striles and seaStriles. By the latter 
designation we ref^r to those who inhabit 
the islands lying near the coast 

The sea-Striles are a remarkable people, 
and Hubner is right when he calls their dress 
peculiar. The holidays' stiit of the men 



consists of a black broad-brimmed felt bit, 
a blue round Jacket under which are an in- 
finite number of waistcoats, and a pair of 
immensely wide trousers, fitting closely at 
the waist and (yiee ; besides stockuigs and 
shoes. The women oHen wear hat and jack- 
et exactly like the men's ; but the skirt is the 
grand article of dress ; it is black, fits smartly 
round the hips, and b laid in small neat 
plaits. Thus they appear when going to 
church, or to merry makings; but when ^ 
sea-Strile is at his work, then he is wrapped 
from top to toe in brown leather, and looks 
as If he had been down on the bottom of the 
sea, and fetched himself a suit of the mighty 
sea- weed leaves. These Islanders are gener- 
ally short and thick-set, and the upper part 
of their bodies is disproportionally develop- 
ed, but that is because they make most nse 
of their arms and backs. One must see 
these fdlows at the oar to know what row- 
ing is. The Bergen folks have a most 
splendid regatta in their haven every Wed- 
nesday and Saturday, when the whole fleet 
of fishers runs in, each racing against the 
other fbr the best place on the market 
Long troughs v^th live fish are towed after 
the narrow boats; men and women alike 
pull, at a slapping pace, and the sea becomes 
like a foaming river. On the ships at an- 
chor stand lazy sailors laughing at them, 
and mimicking, but the flsha heeds tiiein 
not ; he wants to get onward only ; there is 
steam-power in his muscles, he does two 
miles * in the space of a single watch. 

Arrived m the town, he becomes at oooe 
the picture of unshakable phlegm. People 
fi*om the crowded, crying market-place bar- 
gain with him, and a hailstorm of the 
heaviest oaths and abuses whizzes about his 
ears. But the fish-nature of the man cornea 
uppermost, and he is quite calm, only hold- 
ing out his scoop to receive money evefy 
time a bargain has been struck. When, 
later in the day, he walks up into the tows, 
new trials commence : fbr now there is a 
crowd of street'boys hooting after him— 

*^ The StrOe with his heard aa long aa his leg\ 
Wherever he goea, he it layiiig egge.** 

It matters not, he sees nothing, and hears 
nothing. In winttf -time he has stUl more 
to undergo ; the boys take his broad back 
for a mariE, and make him a walking snow- 



^Ont Norwegian mile la aboat alx milea BngUah. 
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giant : yet he walks on quietly. The sea- 1 
Strile ifi a corioas being when on shore, he i 
merely yegetatrs; for he does not enter into I 
Che excitements of dry land. But if you 
wish to see him excited, ^#it till yon meet 
him ont on the sea, and then make a see-saw 
motion at him with your hands, as if you 
were chopping muscles up for bait. This 
worn-out joke seldom misses its aim. He 
will let slip his oars and fishing-line in a fit 
of shrewish fUry, and then you will see him, 
like a clown, going through the most bur- 
lesque performances. 

In a storm the sea*8trile is brilliant; for 
though his boat is no real sea-craft, and it is 
slender and pointed, and built expressly ..for 
rowing, yet it has often to weather a high 
sea. The man is then, as it were, grown to 
his Tessel. He has a tanned sprit-sail of the 
most simple constmctitm ; with one hand he 
holds the rudder, with the other the sheet. 
Thus he rides away upon the rolling water 
mountains; he understands tlieir play, he 
foresees their whims. His boat resembles 
a lai^ blackish sea-bird, and flits unsteadily, 
dipping its wing-tips in the waves. During 
the nard winter months, when the herrings 
stand to the coast, the fisher is constantly 
oat in that grand and dangerous dance ; then 
his day's work lies between those rough sur- 
ges of which a landsman can have but a 
fidnt idea. Often he has to sail for life or 
death, and yet think of nets and lines on 
which his welfhre hangs swaying to and fVo. 
On all sides he is surrounded by the wildest 
hfe. Dolphins and sturgeons roll and jump 
in his wake; the snortinc; whales cross) the 
path before him; shoals of fishes are throng- 
ing underneath him, and swooping close 
around bis head are clouds of shrieking sea- 
l^rds. When the blesdngs from the sea are 
to be brooght to land, the fishers display in 
foil earnest the strength of their amphibi- 
ous nature. Far out in the sea they stand in 
rows, many a time up to the waist in water, 
dragging the net which seems ready to burst, 
without their ever getting tired. The nearest 
land is often merely a barren holm with one 
rickety hnt on it, and there they put up at 
nightfall; the herrings outside are not pack- 
ed more closely than the men within. One 
body supports another, and thus they sleep 
an night in their steaming sailor-clothes. 

The sea-8trile, as one may fancy, makes 



but a poGi fiumer. The Roman and the 
English plough are to him equally good; for 
he uses neither of them. If he has a plot of 
land he roots it up now and then with a 
wretched spade, and throws out all sorts oi 
fish-refuse upon it, but further leaves nature 
to help herself There are on these isles 
some inhabited places, which they have had 
the courage to call town^ips. They are 
very small in all their dimensions; a yeoman 
from Totn or Sni^lehn would laugh at them ; 
but the poor fisher, who lives beside the 
breakers, is also right when he considers them 
to be fair and blessed places. 

In such a ftmJ7MA$> farmyard-life is very pe- 
culiar ; and we soon perceive how the sailor- 
element prevails everywhere and penetrates 
everything. Even the so-called land-animals 
submit to it and change their ways of hving. 
They are all diminutive editions of their 
races, and they live here in much closer com- 
panionship than anywhere else. But the 
horse makes the fhnniest figure of them all. 
When we see him emerging from the stables, 
which are little larger than a common dog- 
kennel, we scarcely know to what race he 
belongs. He is short-legged and dumpy, 
and has often bristles like a bear ; he pretty • 
nearly leads the life of a swine, and seems al- 
so to have assumed much of the form of that 
animal. The cow is here easy to feed ; she 
win eat herring-heads like a seal, and graze 
upon sea- weed; H is likely that a sea-calf 
might find her milk savory. The favorite 
animals of the s^ea-Strile are pigs and hens. 
To some extent, indeed, they are membera 
of his household, for they pass a great part 
of their life in his room. The pig, however, 
is generaUy turned out when its nature has 
become quite developed, but the. hens find a 
constant resort in the bosom of the faodly, 
and lead a snug in-doors life throughout the 
winter. The peasant knows how to settle 
the terms of this tender union, and at Christ- 
mas-time he makes a good interest out of 
the new-laid eggs. 

We may guess that cleanhnesa is not the 
principal quality of these dwellings. None 
of the Norwegian peasants have so bad a re- 
pute for dirtinessas the sea-Striles. One may 
smeU their places from for away. Their low 
huts are encircled with the trophies and in- 
signia of their calling, such as split herrings 
and scraps of fishing-nets, which dsligle 
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from the roofe and walls, and are festooned 
from pole to pole in front of the doorway. 
Enter and you will only find a single room, 
with an open hearth and a venthole for the 
smoke. You may well feel amazed at the 
scanty size of it when you consider the num^ 
ber of its inmates. Many such one-roomed 
smoke-cabins are to be seen on the main- 
land ; but there they are models of neati^ess. 
There the peasant takes a pride in his sii^iple 
dwelling ;" he polishes his beams and rafters, 
and frequently chalks the panels with pecu- 
liar lace-pattern bordere. But here, on the 
isles, the peasant seldom has any notion of 
brightening up his smoke-cabin, unless it is 
for some rare festivity, when the floor is 
scoured with sand. Here, too, the narrow 
space is still more narrowed by clumsy fur- 
niture and various odds and ends. On the 
benches along the walls you will hardly find 
sitting-room, what between Uie children's 
beds, the salt-cellars, and the tar-barrels. As 
you go up to the fireside you may be hin- 
dered by tlie wet sailor-clothes of the whole 
family ; and you must mind your feet, or they 
may catch in some net which lies waiting to 
be mended. Yet you will own, if you are 
an artist, that the entire scene is strangely 
attractive; and yonder old sea-Strile, you 
will say, seated under the vent-hole, with the 
daylight streaming down upon his uncouth 
dress, and his long gray beard, is a figure un- 
matched in sll the paintings of Rembrandt 

The visitor to these islands soon perceives 
that they are more barren than they need be. 
The productive powers of the soil, such as 
they are, lie almost unstirred by cultivation. 
The mild coast climate hovers over many a 
tract doomed to remain a desert, though na- 
ture has strewn it with her beauties, the 
wild apple, the winding creepers, and all the 
(glistening berries of the mof)rland. Your 
out-and-out fisherman turns his back upon 
leaf and green-sod, and chooses a bare spot, 
where there is just a good landing place, and 
some sort of shelter for his walls. As he 
gets better off he turns the smoke-cabin into 
a real house, with a fireplace and a window. 
He calls it his "Glass-room," meaninaj to 
convey a notion of solid comfort and dignity; 
and he never names it without a feeling of 
self-importance. His home Is then an ob- 
servatory, where the watcher keeps a sharp 



look-out upon sea and sky. When the fish- 
erman with his short clay-pipe stands behind 
the small panes he is no idle spectator. He 
looks into tl^e cradle of the clouds, and fore- 
tells their growtl^ he takes infallible omens 
from the fiight of birds ; at the first daybreak 
he reads already in the horizon the history 
of the coming day. 

The sea is a store-house of thoughts and 
images for the sea-Strile, When he speaks 
of it his language gains unwonted force and 
fblness and he designates it by metaphors, 
which have sometimes a touch of playful fa- 
mlllanty. His pet name for it is the Blue 
Moor; it may well, indeed, be likened to a 
vast common, where his finny flocks and 
herds are roving. He knows their haunts ; 
he can look through the waves like air, and 
beneatli tliem he can mark the old boundary- 
stones of the ocean pastures. His eyes are 
never tired of turning toward the Blue Moor; 
but It Is about the Twelfth-night of the sea- 
son that ho gazes at It with all his might and 
main. Then he is expecting the whale, and 
all his children are posted on the clifis to 
watch for it ; for the whale is the shepherd 
dog, which drives the straying herds nearer 
to his own precincts. 

Lingering within this tribe we find many 
customs and manners of times that have long 
gone by ; and there certainly are few of the 
Norwegian peasantry who cling so closely 
to whatever is old. It Is evident that at some 
former period, when town manners were 
simpler and coarser, the influence of B^gen 
upon the neighboring Islands must have been 
stronger than at present For the rich sea- 
peasant still exhibits on state occasions many 
a feature of the town-life of the middle ages. 
Modem life, as one may well suppose, with 
its extravagant fashions, Its rococo tastes, 
and all Its finikin notions, has gained no such 
hold upon him. It is partly owhig to this 
cause, and partly to his natural unpliabihty, 
that the peculiarities, which are considered ' 
old-fashioned by the peasantry in general, are 
found remarkably strong and sharp in him. 

Every one knows that the wedding-feast, 
among all the scenes of the Bergen peasant's 
Hfe, Is the most striking and sparkling. A 
peasant-girl who " stands bride*' in her Ml 
dress is a being of fairy romance. She wears 
a massive crown of silver gilt, and set with 
stones; and her hair is combed down her 
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back. She Is girt with a stomacher of out- 
landish coins and medals. Konnd her waist 
18 a belt formed of squares of metal linked 
together ; and this belt is hung* with straps 
of leather, richly mounted. All this finery 
like the crown is silver gilt Such a figure, 
there is no doubt, has its protot3rpe in Uie 
days of long ago. Even so must Margrethe 
Fredkulle hare looked when Magnus Bare- 
foot presented her as his bride, and Norway's 
queen. Or, if we are not willing to go back 
sofiu", we know, at least, from the chapter- 
book of " Magister Absalon,'' that in some 
encli bridal dress did young Mistress Bym- 
bllde Benkestok appear at Bergen in 1565 ; 
lor it is related that her hair was combed out 
in the Spanish fashion, and she was decked 
with a crown, and with gold chains that 
swept the ground. 

This oid-fashioned custom will continue 
to figure on the islands, no donbt, longer thaa 
elsewhere ; and even now «me must go out 
there to see these mummings iji all their na- 
tive oddity. A stranger, meeting the bride- 
boat on its way, may be fairly puzzled by 
what he sees and hears: he may begin to 
think that war-whoops are being raised, or 
cries of distress, or clamorous spells against 
evil spirits. High on the prow stands a 
drummer with his instrument of noise, which 
he belabors with more than human persever- 
ance. In the middle of the boat sits the fab- 
ulous bride, as stiff and glittering as a bediz- 
ened IdoL Close beside her, betwixt the 
rolls of the drum, arc heard the whining or 
jarring tones of the fiddle. But the most 
effective crash proceeds from the stem. A 
swaggering blade is posted there, who flour- 
ishes an old horse-pistol, and keeps firing 
bullets over the heads of the whole party. 
The uproar of the train is outdone by that 
of the bridal housa The phlegm of the sea^ 
Strile is now swept away by floods of beer 
and spirits : and he can caper in his heavy 
shoes in spite of the narrowness and close- 
ness of the room. He begins with languid 
movements, hanging arms, and queer down- 
cast looks; but by degrees the dance be- 
comes animated. At last he seizes his part- 
ner, and tightly embracing they spui one an- 
other round in uniform whirls, keeping step 
to a nicety ; and at this point the dance of 
the sea- Strile has all the marked action and 
passionate fling of the Tarantella. 



In the churchgoings and doings ol some 
df these island parishes certain antiquated 
forms are maintained, which have already 
disappeared in the neighboring ones. Fjeld's 
church on Sartor is an ugly and shaky little 
house of God. All its fittings are poor and , 
mean ; and the colossal figures of saints upon 
its rough walls are rudely painted. The road 
from the shore to this house runs through a 
narrow dale ; and here one may see the peo- 
ple pacing along as if on a pilgrimage, with 
church-staves made expressly for the occa- 
sion. When this congregation has crossed 
the holy threshold it falls plump down upon 
the floor, and Hes there for some instants in 
a state of mumbling popish adoration ; then 
it makes the sign of the cross, and gets up in 
order to chant its old-world psalms. But 
before entering the church each of them has 
driven his sharp iron-shod stave into the outer 
planking, till it resembles a monstrous hedge- 
hog. Whoever has viewed the religious life 
of the sea-peasant in ite entirety will feel 
that this strange picture is in keeping with 
the rest. Within doors there broods the 
shadow of a gloomy devotion ; whilst the 
bullaing itself stands bristlhig without, like 
some mystical fetish in the desolate dale. 

Thus the islander lives much the same life 
as his forefathers, and he hopes that his .last 
church-going may also be like theirs. Then 
some eight old women will sit around him 
in the death-boat, and, robed in black, with 
nun-like hoods of white, they will weep and 
wail as they glide over the water. They wiU . 
shed real tears, for that is their trade ; and 
their official grief will bring them good per- 
quisites. These old crones have a traditional 
style of gesticulating and wringing thek 
hands. They form a Christian choir of Cho- 
ephorae,* that gives the burial scene a wild 
dramatic effect, and turns aside the gaze of 
the crowd firom the true or feigned sorrow 
of the household. This pomp, however, is 
a rarity ; and people will long tell the tale of 
the happy departed, who had dirge-wives at 
his grave-side. 

What we have just been describing is the 
crowning happiness of the wealthier sea- 
Strile. But this one expenditure has not 

♦The name of a tnfcedj by ^schyliu, where thece 
Ib a cboms of wom«n, poonn^ Ubanons on the tomb 
of Agamemnon. Onr author baB here. evMentl? by 
a Blip of the pen, called them Eomenides, the f^riefl 
who Bowled after Oreetes, and gsre tiialr name to 
another tragedy by ufiechylas. 
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swallowed up all his winniDgs. We are sup- 
posing the case of a man \>bo has had a ran 
of luck for years, and gained a large share 
of the blessings of the sea. He has added a 
fire-place and a window to his dwelling, but 
there are tew other signs of substance about 
it What hidden outlets has he found for the 
overflow of his wealth ? He has long agO 
exhausted his ideas of comfort and luxury : 
but one object has been before him to the 
last He has felt a keen desire for prapmiy— 
tangible goods, in the forms which they used 
to take in the ages of the Sagas. In short, 
his mind has been bent upon amassing treas- 
ures, and he has known nothing in the world 
to be compared to silverwork. In yonder 
solid, gaily-painted chests he has gone on 
packing batch after batch of shining stores. 
Here are spoons and ladles, with round 
bowls and twisted stems : here are cans and 
tankards, curiously shaped and wrought, and 
hung with antique coins and all sorts of din- 
gle-dangles : and ly t, and best of all, here is 
the bridal crown, which the owner can let 
out from time to time and nod at from his 
place in the church ! Thus he can hardly 



be said to hare played the dog ir^the manger^ 
though he might not Inaptly have been styled 
a king in hu kennel. The greed of the sea- 
Strile somewhat differs from ordinary sra- 
rice. He is not ^> much a miser as a cun- 
osity collector. He may never use his fiilver 
himself, and it may lie till it gejB ever so 
dusty and tarnished ; but, when it is called 
for, he will rub it up and show its splendore 
to every one, and '•xuH in the general admi- 
ration of it Looking at him as a whole, he 
is a-slrange isolated figure ; but he will sona 
cease to be so. The present age is lighting 
up one creek and cranny after another, and 
we are bound to be glad of this, even though 
the picturesque outlines and shadows disap- 
pear from our border lands. These idanden 
are now stragglini? in therear of civilization, 
lingering upon those lower levels, which 
have been already passed by their immediate 
neighbors. Whenever they are carried toto 
the stream or the onward movement, &ey 
will become less interesting ; but, for all that, 
they will be gainers by the change.— TVaw- 
lated hy R, Ward and A, Plemer. 
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June 5th.— It is midnight, and the stars 
are looking down as calmly, I ween, as they 
did at nature's dawn— it is midnight, and I 
am communing with my own thoughts, as 
many a maiden has done long ago. lam 
eighteen to-day, and it seems that I have 
lived a long while. " The days of the years 
t>f my pilgrimage '* seem long and foil of 
pleasure. I must think the patriarch Jacob 
was ungrafefill when he said,'* Few and evil 
have the days of the years of my life been.*' 

To-morrow I start for Saratoga. O, how 
bright and joyous the future seems — ^how I 
long to see the i?reat world, and yet I trem- 
ble on the threshhold, and cast a lingering 
kxik back to this little world of my own, 



which has been sufficiently large for so very 
much happiness. It maybe that this is life's 
Eden for me, and I grow flaint, and long for 
its quiet shades. But the gay world beckons 
me on, and my soul readiies out for some- 
thing. ,1 will go and seek knowledge. Ah I 
knowledge! Perhaps it is the forbidden 
fhiit that tempts me. I am half inclined to 
fold my spirifs restless wings amid the sweet 
shades of seclusion where God has seen lit to 
place me. O, that my beloved parents w«e 
still here to direct me. They have long since 
gone to a still brighter world than this, and 
I know they watch and care for me, else I 
should not be so happy and so blest. 
June 12th.-'I take up my journal with 
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Strange, joyful feelings. What a long time 
I have lived since inditing the above; and 
yet it is only one week ! My cousin Janet, 
together wiUi that little restless spirit in my 
own heart prevailed, and lam on my way to 
Saratoga. I have stepped over the dewy 
boundary of my Eden, and spite ol me 
crushed some of its sweet flowers* Their 
fragrance rose and filled my heart with lore- 
bodings. 

My cousin Janet says I am a little itqior- 
ant, and will soon learn to laugh at such 
weakness; and I was very happy a little 
while ago, but this journal has a straj^ge in- 
fluence on me ; it recalls me to myself, and 
opens in my heart a chamber that is very 
sacred. Its walls are hung with pictures as 
the heavens with stars ; and there is one 
which is brighter than all the rest. It is my 
morning star, and points to the morning of 
eternity. 

My cousin Janet is atmost wild with joy. 
She loves society so much she is not herself 
without it Surely Kature intended her tor 
a queen. She is the most superb woman I 
ever saw. Her long black curls and deep 
dark eyes have a strange fascination. She 
was a belle last season, and must have worn 
her honors right regally. But for all that 
my cousin has a proud, noble heart, and I 
love her very much, only I wish we were 
more like each other— more congenial in 
taste and feeling. It ia very kind of her to 
bear so patiently with my old-fashioned no- 
tions. I should like, on her account, to be 
more like other people. Ah I I hear her 
coming. What a glad, gay voice she has. 
The boat is landing, too, and I must put up 
my joumaL 

Jane 15th. — It is night, and we are on the 
boaonn of the water— the glad waters — all 
gemmed and sparklini^ with stars t What 
a glorious sight it is I How gracefully our 
beautiful vessel glides over the bright waves ! 
My eye wanders from the page to drink in 
the grand prospect All is light and gladness 
without ; and love and gratitude within one 
lieart, at least. How my heart bows with 
reverence to the Father for all this evidence 
<^hifl loving care I How I wonder my cousin 
can sleep away this beautiful night ; but she 
is dreaming, it may be, of her conquests at the 
Springs. Sometimes I think Janet vain, but 
Kature has endowed her with so many 



charms; how could she help being proud of 
them ? She is, indeed, a grand, glorious wo- 
man, and was certainly intended for some 
high purpose. Is it not sinflil, then, to spend 
her precious time in idl§ gaiety— in feeding 
the vanities of her heart? Surely, with her 
wealth, and talents, she could do something 
for suffering humanity — something, too, to be 
proud of. Oh, hoW lovely my sweet cousin 
would be, if she were engaged in works of 
love, and mercy ? Her restless spirit would 
then be peaceful and calm ; for Janet, with 
all her gaiety, is sometimes unhappy. And 
now, as I look up to the calm stars with their 
reproachful eyes turned upon me, I feel that 
we are both wasting our time, if we are 
%nerely pleasure hunters — if we fall into the 
giddy whirl of fashionable life. Ah ! 1 almost 
regret that I left my sweet home among the 
misty mountains, where the pure breath of 
heaven is uncontamlnated by sin and mlk^ry. 
June 16th. — What a fearful accident I 
We were standing last evening at the vessel's 
edge, my cousin and I, lA)king at the beauti- 
ful white spray circling in wreaths so near us, 
that Janet stooped to gather some, when 
a sudden motion of the vessel threw her over- 
board. With a wild shriek, she sank into the 
deep, dark waters ; her long black hair float- 
ing a moment amid the white foam. Oh, 
what a momen t of agony I I stood paralyzed, 
gazing on the circling waves that closed over 
my cousin, till consciousness forsook me. 
When I recovered, I found^ that Janet had 
been rescued ftnom the waves. She was very 
pale and rigid, and several persons were bend- 
ing over her, and I noticed a stranger knelt 
beside her, administering restoratives, who I 
supposed was a physician. Ah I how I 
thanked God for preserving htr liffel I had 
not known how very dear Janet was to me, 
till I came so near losing her. I shudder now 
at the thought of that terrible scene. AH 
night I was living it over! This morning I 
poured out my heart's gratitude to the noble 
stranger who perilled his life to save my 
cousin. It was he who administered the re- 
storatives. He is not a physician, as I sur- 
mised ; only such as nature made him. Cora 
tells me how heroically he rescued Janet, and 
how solicitous he is about her recovery. Cora, 
though a slave, has a bit of romance in her 
nature, and already fkncies the handsome 
stranger in love with my pretty cousirf. 
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There is something singular about this gen- 
tleman ; this Mr. Grange ; I learn that such 
is his name. Not a peculiar name, by-the- 
way, but I think him a peculiar person. I 
never saw a face that impressed me so 
strangely. It haunts me still. I feel those 
earnest eyes looking down into my very soul 
yet. 

June 17th. — How different this is from my 
life at home I I am be&:inninfi: to like it, and 
to wonder how I ever could have been con- 
tent in that little world of mine that I landed 
a Paradise. But I lived in an ideal realm, and 
held communion with the birds, and flowers, 
and stars. I looked up through Nature to Na- 
ture's God, and was very happy — happy and 
thankful for His wonderful crifts that laji 
around me, and thankful, too, for the great 
world that lay in the distance and beckoned 
me to its crowded thoroughfares. Its busy 
hum reached me in my quiet home amid tlie 
azure mountains ; it was sweet and enticing, 
and wooed me to join the eager throng and 
press on in searc)| of happiness. I have 
hearkened to its pleadings. To-morrow we 
reach Saratoga. This circuitous route has pro- 
longed our journey, and yet, I half regret it 
closes so soon. These moonlight nights on 
the waters are so beautiful, and some of our 
new acquaintances are very pleasant. Mr. 
Grange is going to Saratoga, it seems. Janet 
tells me his a Floridian. He is tall, and dark, 
with very black hair and eyes, and generally 
has a grave expression ot countenance, some- 
times it is stem. I know that something sad 
is connected with this history. Once I saw 
a shadow pass over his face, as if It were the 
remembrance of some great sorrow. Then 
a sweet smile rested there, as though an angel 
were bending over him stilling the troubled 
waters of his soul. Once, too, I saw him 
gazing out on the blue waves, that seem to 
me forever singing of the past, and his 
thoughts seemed far away; then he drew from 
his bosom a miniature and looked long and 
sorrowfully on it Then again the dark 
shadow swept over his noble face, withering 
all its bloom : and again the tender light, as 
if from some bright star, lighted up his fine 
features, sancdfying their beauty. 

How I loug to Imow this m3r8tery ; and O, 
how blest it would be to comfort him In those 
dark moments, when the shadow of some 
great'grief rests on his soul I 



Last evening, when cousin Janet asked him 
to play, and when he took the guitar, and 
swept back the dark masses of hair from his 
brow, I thought I saw a tremor about his 
Ups, as if tender emotions were awakened ; 
and when he sang a sweet sad idr, 

It seemed. the slRhioff breeze that swept 
The olive moant, where Jeeiu wept— 
So Eoft his Tolce rose and fell ! 

My cousin then played that beau tifbl song 
by Longfellow, " Stars of the summer nigh t*" 
Her clear, bright voice rose so joyously on 
the night air, the stars seemed to catch the 
sweet lay, and the waves rippled and danced 
in the radiance of their own smiles ; and Mr. 
Grange's handsome &ce caught a coloring of 
gaiety from its bright surroundings. He 
admires my cousin, I read It In liis look when 
she was singing ; and yet they are so unlike; 
but Janet Is so handsome, so magnificent 1 
I knew It would be so. 

June 18th.— Well, we are at Saratoga, the 
metropolis of fashionable life, as Janet calls 
it ; and I feel like a poor little mountain violet 
among rare exotics ; and am already thirsdng 
for the pure air of my own native hills. 

Last night we made our first appearance 
in the brilliant dancing saloon. My cousin 
was perfectly radiant ! I never saw her look 
so handsome. Mr. Grange attended us, and 
I thought he was more grave and stem than 
usual. Janet met several of her last summer 
acquaintances, and was gaily acknowledging 
their salutations, when a slight, graceful gen- 
tleman entered the circle and pressed forward 
with marked solicitude to pay his respects. 
They had met before ; I recognized in him 
Mr. De Lacy, of whom Janet has spoken so 
often. She betrayed a little confUsion, I 
thought, at the evident admiration with 
which she regarded him. But soon they were 
whirling In the mysUc dance. And ttiat Ib 
Mr. De Lacy, thought I ; my cousin's beau- 
ideal of grace and elegance f He Is handsome, 
but It Is a feminine beauty. Wb clear classic 
features, and soft curling hair, impress me as 
beautiful painting does. All is perfect, but 
there is no soul there. I glanced at Mr. 
Grange, who stood moody and silent, with 
folded arms, looking at the dancers. I saw 
that the shadow of the dark spirit was upon 
him ; darker and more terrible than ever. I 
clasped my hands involuntarily and sighed. 
Mr. Grange started, and I felt that his gaze 
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was directed to me, but I remained motion- 
less as one under a spell. Ah ! there was a 
spell in that strange sorrowful look that I 
could not resist till the shadow receded ; then 
I sank back in my seat with a pain in my 
heart 

Just then my cousin came to present Sir. 
De Lacy. I thought she was not so gay as 
in the early part of the evening. Mr. De Lacy 
was very affable ; his slightest bow conveyed 
a delicate compliment. His extreme polite- 
ness seemed burdensome. I thought once I 
saw a slight curl on the lip of Mr. Grange 
when Mr. De Lacy was plaj^g the afiable 
80 completely. I thought^ too, that my cou- 
sin was comparing the two gentlemen, and 
that Mr. De Lacy, being weighed in the bal- 
ance, was iouud wanting. But his society 
has a certain charm ; he has traveled much, 
and his descriptive powers are good. I sup- 
pose he knew me to be a novice, and exerted 
that particular talent to entertain me. That 
same willowy grace that is shown in the 
beautifully arched eye-brows, and perfect 
contour of the &ce, pervades his whole being. 
His society is like the distilled exhalation of 
flowers. There is nothing of natural fresh- 
ness there. 

June 20th.-- Yesterday I kept my room 
from illness. My head ached, and I felt 
weary, and longed for solitude. I spent the 
day reading, and thinking— thinking of the 
many faces and characters I had met, so un- 
like and yet so like in many respects. Think- 
ing, too, of the gay world that I had so 
longed to see ; and thinking of what a novice 
I am in its ways. I thought with regret of 
my quiet home away fron^ the noise of life : 
that home peopled with beautifhl fancies, 
and hallowed with sacred memories, rose be- 
fore me, and in my heart I longed for its 
sweet seclusion. 

My cousin spent the day recdvlng calls, 
and riding out, and I saw but little of her. 
In the evening Mr. Orange sent to enquire 
kindly afler my health, and afterwards sent 
me a beautiful boquet of rare flowers. It 
was so kind of him to remember me. I 
dreamed last night that the fairies had crown- 
ed me with those flowers, and that they told 
me they would bloom forever ; and there.was 
one, a bright starry flower, which they placed 
on my bosom, and told me it should be a 
fight to guide me through all coming time. 



Then sweet, wild music floated round me, 
and the fairies left me, and I awoke to meet 
the pleasant face of Cora, who had just come 
in to assist in making my toilet. 

The sunbeams came in lovingly, and smiled 
good morning, as they danced on the floor ; 
and the soft morning air kissed my cheek 
gently, and glided away making sweet music. 
I was wondering if the fairies had left their 
charmed wand, when Cora handed me a 
dainty little note, it was from Mr. Grange, 
asking me to take a morning ride with him 
on horseback. Of course I would accept the 
kind offer. It was of all things just what I 
should have preferred. It was so kind of 
him, too, to think of me. Why, I wondered, 
did he not prefer Janet ? Perhaps she was 
engaged. I was soon ready, and found a 
beautiful horse in waitmg for me. We 
mounted, and were soon among the green 
woods and sweet wild flowers. The fre^ 
morning air invifi^rated me, and the gush of 
wild melody that burst from the wood filled 
my heart with joy, and I longed to mingle 
my voice with the sweet hymn that nature 
sang. 

We had ridden far into the country, and 
Mr. Grange had scajcely spoken. We now 
entered a shaded valley road and slackened 
our speed to a slow canter, when he broke 
silence by saying: 

" Ruth, did you ever travel much? " 

"No, sir," said L 

" Would you like to travel ? " 

"It has been my greatest desire," I re- 
plied. 

" Would you like to visit the Old World ? " 
he asked. 
. "Verymuch,Ithmk." 

He mused, and I caught a glimpse of that 
dread shadow, but the sweet angel came, 
and it was averted. 

" Which do you like most, natural sceneiy 
or works of art ? " he asked. 

"I have had but little opportunity to 
judge of works of art, but am sure, sir, I 
should prefer natural sceneiy." 

"Then, you would rather see the Alps 
than the &mous ruins of Bome— the mighty 
works of antiquity?" 

" Oh, I should, sir, very much prefer them I 
It makes me sad to see beautiful ruins. I 
feel like death is there without the promise 
of a new life, while the grand mountains 
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make me feel that there is a liyiDg Gk>d, and 
that His works are mightier than man's." 

We reached the end of the valley road, 
and Mr. Grange dismounted to gather some 
clusters of wild flowers which hung by the 
way. He mingled with them some sprigs of 
dark spruce, saying, as he bunched them : 
" This is emblematic of life ; these spruce 
leaves are types of its sorrows ; they con- 
trast darkly with the flowers of love and 

Joy." 

"But the flowers are all the brighter for 
the contrast,** I r^narked. 

" True," he added, " and the sun is brieht- 
er after showers, and roses are sweetest after 
the storm ; but, like the flowers of the heart, 
they are bliirhted forever.'* 

Then, tying the flowers with a sprig of 
grass, he said: " Will you keep these flow- 
ers, Ruth, in remembrance of ^is morning? 
1 will give your cousin some, too, but they 
shall be gay lilies, and tulips, and dandelions 
— goigeous flowers they must be,*' he added, 
as if speaking to himselfl " Your cousm is 
a magnificent woman,** he continued. " How 
is it that you are so quiet— so little like her, 
I me^ say ? " 

" I was brought up ii^a very quiet home 
in the country, and my cousin lived in the 
city,** I replied. 

** Perhaps I may visit your country home 
one day, Ruth, when these flowers have 
withered and lost their fragrance. Will you 
keep them until then, or will remembrance 
of him who gave them fade with the hue of 
the roses ? ** 

I was hesitating and wondering at the 
earnestness with which he spoke when he 
said gloomily : "There is no constancy in 
woman ; I learned the lesson long ago.** 

A chill crept over me. I looked Into his 
face ; the light had gone out, and the shadow 
rested there with all its blighting influence, 
I exclaimed almost unconsciously: "Oli, 
sir, I will keep the flowers more sacredly 
than anything on earth. Oh, do not look so 
sad ; teach me how to drive that dark gloom 
away I** 

"Teach you how to dispel this gloom!" 
he said slowly. " Ah, child, it is more than 
mortal power can do ! No more of it; let 
US return.'* 

Hie countenance was now veiy calm, and 
hie manner enbdned and gentle. Oh, how I 



longed to know that terrible secret ! I trie^ 
again and again to summon courage to ask 
his confidence, but an indefinable dread m 
often restrained me. I wondered if he had 
confided his secret to Janet She had of late 
quit speaking of him to me. Pertiaps she 
knew all; I would ask her; but no, some- 
thing forbids me. What I know of his se- 
cret is sacred. I will never allude to it I 
know that some great misfortane has at 
sometime befiillen him--6ome great disap- 
pointment, I should think. I know he is in- 
capable of a dishonorable act, and it h not 
the remorse of conscience. 

July 9th. — I take up my Journal this mem- 
ing with strange emotions. I feel like one 
waking from a beautifhl dream. I look out 
on the bright sunlight and sweet yocmg 
morning, and they smile a kindly greeting. 
I look up to the blue sky, with its pavihons 
of white clouds that I used to think were 
the homes of angels, and all whisper peace 
to my soul—my soul with its rosy tide flow- 
ing out and on, mirroring in its bright waves 
all beautiful shades. I close my eyes and 
wonder if all is a dream. Again I am gaa- 
ing into a pair of dark eyes that are looking 
down, down into my very soul, and my 
whole bemg seems meiged into that of an- 
other. Then I hear the murmur of a foun- 
tain and the whisper of leaves, and sweet, 
sad words fkll on my heart, and I try to 
know their meaning; then a fond farewefl, 
and all is over. The fountain throws up its 
spray and sings merrily, and the breese soft- 
ly kiMCs my brow, and my coushi stands 
beside me with a strange meaning in her 
&ce that I never saw there before. I throw 
my arms around her and beg h^ to tell me 
what It is. She kisses me with cold Hps, 
and Is gone. Then It is twiUght, and I am 
at my window gaeing np at the stars as (hey 
come out and take their seats in the qidet 
sky. They look very tranquil, and greet me 
lovingly, as of old, and my thoughts go back 
to my home— my own dear home— and a 
strange wild current sweeps over my sooL 
I lift my heart in gratitude to God for this 
new happiness, when the image of my coo- 
sin with her troubled Uuce rises before me, 
subduing to a soft light that Joy that would 
else be too great 

July 17th.-^One week has elapsed since 
my last entiy in my Journal, and I take it 
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np and retire into my sacred sanctum to 
commune with myself amoug the old pic- 
turea. Oh, how softly the sunshine streams 
through th« skylight, and the hreeze makes 
music like the rustle of angels*^ wings; and 
the pictures all point with their starry light 
to another and a ^oher existence than this. 
My heart is foil of the joy of earthly hap- 
piness, but there is something in the immor- 
tal part that longs for Immortality. 

To-morrow Janet and I leave Saratoga 
for our respective homes. She seems gayer, 
I think, since Mr. Grange leA us tlian before. 
She is very proud-spirited, and sometimes I 
tear her gaity is assumed, and that she is sad 
at heart How I wish she would confide in 
me ! And why does she not ask my confi- 
dence? I know she suspects all; yet, she 
avoids the subject. I fear her own heart has 
been deeply interested. And why did she 
not win his love ? I know he admired her, 
and was deeply interested in her. I saw it 
more than once. Then, too, I saw that dread 
diadow; her .presence seemed to call it 
forth ; she possessed a fascination that he ev- 
idently straggled to resist. But I will have 
done with this speculation; he promised 
that I should know all, and my faith in him 
is strong as my own existence. 

April 1st — ^Many months have glided by 
since I traced the last line in my journal. 
Aatamn came and went with its soiemh 
grandeur, and winter reigned for a season, 
but spring has come like a sweet annuel of 
men^ to robe the earth as if for a bridal. 

Months, burdened with sorrow for many, 
have 8p^ away, and not a rude wind has 
rippled the rosy tide of my life. 

^'How ntHsdem falls the foot of time 
That only treads on flowers.'' 

Cora has just brought me a letter; it b 
from my cousin Janet, and is an invitation 
to her wedding. She is to be married one 
month from to-day to Mr. De Lacy. She 
gives a lengthy description of her bridal at- 
tire, and seems in fine spirits. 

Oh, how I wish my cousin were marrying 
a better man— one who is capable of culti- 
vating her better nature ! But Mr. De Lacy 
is both moraUy and intellectually her infe- 
rior, and I fear the union will be an unhap- 
py one. A woman must feel that her hus- 
band possesses higher attributes— qualities 



that inspire respect— else the harmony is not 
complete. 

My conmn had nobler asphrations, but 
constant contact with the world has dwarfed 
them. Oh, may they find new impetus hi 
the married state I 

Yesterday I received a package ftx>m Mr. 
Grange containing a full revelation of his 
past history. I have read it again and again, 
and I thank Thee, O my Father, that he is 
blameless in Thy sight 1 

Mr. Grange once had a sister, pure and 
gentle, and very beautifol, whom he loved 
with all the tenderness of his eamest na- 
ture She was five years younger than he, 
and bloomed as it were in the shadow of his 
protecting love. He was her all— 'the source 
fix)m whence her whole character took its 
coloring. 

Their parents had died in her infancy, and 
Evelin knew no love but the fond aflfection 
of her brother, till her eighteenth year, whea 
she became acquainted with a young man of 
pleasing address, who wooed and won her 
guileless heart 

Perhaps It was easier done, since her 
brothet' had given his, with its weal& of af- 
fection, to one whose love was now the day 
star of his existence. Perhaps the heart of 
the gentle Evelin responded more fully to 
this new afiiection than if her brother's en- 
tire care and undivided love were here; at 
least he thinks so, and the thong^t tortures 
him with regret He says : ** Then the sweet 
face of my sister seems to look down and 
smile sorrowftilly, as when I last looked 
upon it" 

Cornelia Clinton was a darit, splendid 
beauty of French descent, with all the vi- 
vacity and vereatiHty bdon|jjng to her coun- 
try, and was the reigning belll^ a fashion- 
able circle when Mr. Grange mt met her. 
He was bewildered, fascinated by her rare 
beau^ and attractive manners, and was soon 
an accepted lover. In describing her he says : 
** She was very much like your coumu— so 
much so that I felt something of that strange 
fascination ; and but for you, and a sweet 
sorrowfhl face that haunted me, I niight 
have periled my all once more.'* 

Mr. Grange and Miss Clinton were to be 
married the following winter. It was now 
early autumn, and Evelin invited Cornelia 
to spend a month with her to assist in pre- 
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parations tbr her own nuptials, which would 
take place about the middle of autumn. 
When Cornelia came, Mr. Grange was ab- 
sent on business which detained him till 
Just before the time appointed for the mar- 
riage. Clarence Morton visited them almost 
daily, as it was well known that he and Ey- 
elinwere betrothed. 

Miss Clinton waa stiiick at once with the 
almost feminine beauty and insinuating 
manners of Mr. Morton, and freely expressed 
her admiration to Evelin, who was proud 
that one of Cornelia's fine taste should ap- 
prove her choice. She was pleased, too, at 
Clart^nce Morton's compliments afler«the 
first evening spent in her company. *• Your 
brother has found a treasure,'' he said. ** 8he 
possesses a charm that is irresistible." 

Poor Evelin saw nothing in all this, till 
suddenly the terrible truth burst upon her. 
They loved each other wildly, madly, sin- 
fully I for each was sacredly bound to an- 
other. 

She gently reproached them for their per- 
fidy, and they fled, leaving sorrow and dis- 
grace to darken tl^at beautifiil home that 
had lately been the scene of so much hap- 
piness. 

Mr. Grange returned to find his own hap- 
piness blasted, and his poor sister crushed 
beneath a blow that was too heavy for her 
gentle nature. She drooped and laded, and 
gently passed away, as if weary of life ; and 



the first spring flowers decked her for her 
bridal with the "beautitul angel, Death." 

The mournful story ended, and Mr. 
Grange wrote in conclusion : " Ruth, I have 
told you all. Do you spurn a broken heart, 
or will you bind up its wqtmds ? Ko loviog 
hand can do it but yours. Once you a^ked 
me to teach you how to drive away this 
gloom. Ah I Hnth, I but half understood 
then that you only could accomplish the 
work I An angel face bent over me in the 
light of that morning and told me so. Do 
you consent with your fbll h^wt to fill this 
mission? Speak, Ruth, as you would for 
eternity." 

August 1st — I take up my journal to 
trace a few lines on its white page— to leave 
a few foot-prints among my sweet heart- 
flowers. The quiet little sanctum hi my 
heart is fiill of their firagranoe, and the pic- 
tures on its walls are transfigured till they 
smile with inefifable sweetness. 

I look out on the outer world, on the 
beautiful earth decked with verdure and 
flowers, and the glorious sun as he tolds his 
royal robes about him, and I wonder if this 
is all reality ! Can it be that this beautifol 
home, nestled amid sweet-scented flowers 
and orange groves, is my home ? 

Yes, I hear a voice that I cannot mistake; 
it is like no other voice ; it is my husband 
that calls to me; all is a bright r^ity 1 



STRATFORD UPON AVON, 



BY MRS. R. V. H. 



Who has not read of it— dreamed of it — 
longed to visit the sacred spot? And at last 
we were approaching the world-renowned 
village through the fast falling twilight of a 
gloomy September day. How comfortable 
to take refhge fix)m the dreariness without 
in the cosy little parlor of the Red Horse 
Inn— that parlor so dear to Americans as the 
room in which our own Irving wrote some 
of the most delightful pages of that Sketch 



Book which has enlivened so many whiter 
firesides and beguiled the weariness fh>m so 
many suumier afternoons. His genial spirit 
seems still to enchant the room — to add a 
brighter sparkle to the gaslight, a softer, 
more home-like gleam to the cheerful coal 
fire — aye, even a more dainty fiavor to that 
" intellectual beverage "—as De Quincy calls 
it— the fragrant tea and its occompanunent 
of English muffins. 
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Far into the night we sat and talked of 
the many illustrious ones who, from time to 
time, have visited, with dee^ter reverence 
and simpler faith than " ^'ev Ikloslem turned 
to Mecca," this burlh and burial-place of the 
most illustrious of all, of him who towered 
head and slioulders above all in genius, like 
Saul among his fellows. When at last our 
ireaiy heads were laid on snowy, sleep-invi- 
ting pillows, the busy brain reftised to yield 
to the gentle power of tired nature's sweet 
restorer, and the dawning day was peeping 
with half-closed eyelids through the grey 
curtains of morning before our own tired 
eyelids closed over tired eyes. The short 
season of forgetfulness was broken by the 
monotonous drip, drip, drip of the flailing 
rain which announced to our eagerly expec- 
tant senses that marplot of all out-of-door 
sports in England— -a rainy dnj. Too bad I 
Were we never to have one fair day for 
aght^seeing in this murky isle ? It certainly 
was a " misty, moiaty morning— the weather 
it was wet," if those three little letters, so 
combined, can express that concentration of 
saturatmg, all-pervading moisture which 
drips from every point and angle in sight, 
and seems to penetrate through every pro- 
tection of gutta-percha, " water-proof;" and 
flannel, and threaten a very softening of the 
bones. But we were too accustomed by 
this time to the eccentricities of this delight- 
fill climate to be dismayed, so dispatching a 
hasty break&st, and fortifying with galoshes 
and umbrellas, we sallied forth, gallantly ig- 
iitmng the invitations of cabmen and fly- 
drirers. In spite of mud and rain, we de- 
termined to approach the church by the 
most romantic route, and chose the river- 
side. Crossing the rapid waters of the Avon 
by one of those substantial, yet picturesque, 
bridges eo conunon in England, we inquired 
of a woman on the other side if this path 
led across the meadows to the church. " Oh, 
yes.*' was the repir, " but you will find it 
very damp.*' Not discouraged by this, we 
hurried on by the ^(reen hedge-rows till a 
gtte stopped our proi^ess. Easily surmonat- 
ing this difltoUty, we crossed afield of firesh, 
iraviog grass, in whose damp greenness our 
teet sank ankle deep at every step, and 
reached a stile. Here the strength of my 
companion fiiUdd, he having risen the day 
be((#re from a sick bed, more through 



strength of will thati strength of body, and 
he concluded to return and take a carriage, 
uiging me to do the same, as the rain was 
now falling steadily and rapidly. But the 
church spire was already in sight, and I 
longed for a stroll across those green fields ; 
so leaving me, with a protest at my impru- 
dence, he turned back, and, after watching 
him till the hedge hid him from view, I 
leaped the stile, and, with a delicious sense 
of freedom, pursued my course. I laughed 
defiantly as the rain drops pelted my urn* 
brella and the long grass draggled my short 
walkmg-dress. N'unporte: for months I 
had been subject to the tender surveillance 
of a husband or brother ; the former was 
now miles away, and the latter had just left 
me, fit)m inability to proceed, and I almost 
exclaimed, with Adele, in my sensation of 
recovered liberty, " I am not married— I am 
not married to-day.** My spirits, however, 
subsided a little as, having crossed the third 
very slippery stile, where the sticky mud al- 
most pulled off my over-shoe, I noticed a 
herd of fine cattle a few feet fh>m me, who 
seemed tou observe my motions with suspi- 
cious intentness. However, there was the 
church a few hundred yards before me, a 
light wire fence only separated the grave- 
covered slope on which it stood f^om the 

field I was hi 

Faster and fhster down came the rain, but 
relieved of my fears, it could not damp the 
enthusiasm with which I gazed on the grey 
walls of the old church, which now stood a 
few yards ttom me, and thought with rever- 
ence of the noble dead lying around, and of 
him whose harp has thrilled the souls of 
thousands, and will stir thousands yet un- 
born; who, now ** life's fitflil fever o'er, 
sleeps well *' beneath this sacred roof. Eager- 
ly I pressed forward to ascend the little 
slope, but alas, ** rhammepropaaef le Dim dia- 
poseJ' I stood still in dismay, for rolling at 
my feet were the turbid, rain-swollen waters 
of the Avcm I One moment of discomfit- 
ure, and I turned cheerily to find the bridge, 
which, of course, crossed the stream some- 
where near. Ah 1 who has not learned that 
disappointments **come not as single spies, 
but in battalions." A bridge there was some 
yards below, but beyond my reach, for a 
deep, ugly, and to me, impassible ditch cross- 
ed the meadow, and cut off my i^proach to 
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it In vain I called till I was hoarse to a 
wagoner xlriving bis team slowly along the 
road on the other side. The roaring of a 
mill near the bridge kept him from hearing 
me. In vain I waved my handlcerchief to a 
busy angler sitting on the river bank far 
above me. He was either too much inter- 
ested in his occupation, or too ungallant, (I 
was spitefhl enough to think the latter,) to 
notice my signal of distress. To aggravate 
my grievances, I saw a fly at the church- 
yard gate deposit my companion at the head 
of the avenue of noble elms, and as he saun- 
tered slowly to the church door he nodded 
and beckoned me to come on, quite uncon- 
scious that 1 could not come. I saw him lift 
his hat and reverently enter the door, and 
my last hope wad gone. I turned to retrace 
my steps tlirough the beating i-ain, cold, wef, 
discouraged. I spare the sympathetic read- 
er a detailed account of my walk back. How 
long that mile through the soaking meadows 
seemed— how closely the whole herd of cat- 
tle had gathered to the very stile I had to 
cross — how inquisitively they stared at me 
as I stooped to recover a lost over-shoe, con- 
vincing me that there Is no clause in the 
cows* code of etiquette impressing on the 
vaccine mind the important truth that it is 
exceedingly impolite (not to say cruel) to 
stare at strangers. At last I reached the inn, 
was refreshed by a glass of wine and a bis- 
cuit, and, without waiting to dry feet or 
clothes, proceeded in a carriage to the 
church. As my companion met me at the 
porch I humbly said : 

" Peccavi, YU always follow your advice 
hereafter." 

He was too generous to utter even an ** I 
told you so,** but led me reverently under 
the massive arches of the dim old building, 
up the middle aisle into the chancel, and I 
stood, with hushed voice and ftst beating 
heart, before the Ibmh of Shaktrpeare, As I 
raised my eyes from the much-worn, rude 
stone at my fbet, with its simple name and 
date, and that fierce inscription, " Cursed be 
he who moves Uiese bones,*' Ac., to the bust 
above it, shall I confess that my first f^eliug 
was one of disappointment. Can this ruddy, 
fliU tBCt of the true John Bull type belong 
to that master-mind, before which the whole 
world has bowed in homage. The bust is 
said to be an exact likeness of the original ; 



but the &ct of its being colored and roond, 
full and life-like, disenchants the vtntor,irbo 
has formed his idea of the great poet from 
the pale marble casts, with broad, spirito- 
elle brows, and long, pointed, knightly 
beard— all tar-removed copies of Uiis sanK 
bust, but the likeness gradually filtered oat 
of them by passing through so many heads 
and hands, till merely an ideal is left. Now 
standing and studying the magnificent orig- 
inal, even the most careless reader of Sbak- 
speare can soon discern in the full, lofty 
temple that ** airiness of genius*' (does not 
Coleridge so name it ?) which could conceire 
even such a sprite as Ariel, or Puck, or tie 
lairy grace of fair Tltania; while in the 
deep blue eye lurks the humor to limn t 
Falstaff, half concealed under the exquisite 
tenderness from which alone could spijng t 
Desdemona, Imogen, or Cordelia, while the 
sweet, ripe lips, half hidden by the s(^ 
moustache, look as if they were yet tasting 
the love upwelling from the passion-freight- 
ed heart of Juliet Is sadness tlie inevita- 
ble accompaniment of genius ? We feel it 
is so, for this whole face w^rs the pitying, 
Ck)dlike sympathy we might imagine storm- 
ed the poet*8 soul at the sorrows of " poor 
despised Lear.** Oh, glorious art, that has 
thus preserved in everlasting marble the 
changing, speaking graces of that grand 
head and countenance to gladden and ele- 
vate the hearts of those who have learned 
like holy prayers the " words, words, words" 
which centuries ago the hand now dust set 
down to be the joy of all ages. Dreamhig 
strange, glorious dreams, we turned from 
tomb and church, and sought our cairiage, 
all the solemn scenery of church yard, river 
and distant fields dimmed by a mist which 
did not all come from the clouds. We were 
whirled through the muddy streets, the low 
quaint houses on either Bide looking as if 
they were going to let fall thdr projecting 
second stories upon us, and from ©very win- 
dow, almost, busts of Shakspeare, in msr- 
bie, in plastct, in clay, and in every othtf 
imaginable material, lo(^ed out at us, all 
more or less like the one we had just left, 
till we came to that low, insignificont stmc* 
ture of rude logs and rou^ plaster in Hen- 
ley street, beneath which humble roof the 
Immortal bard drew the palnfbl breath of 
this checkered Hfe. But of thto more anon. 
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If I could tell 7<m sone heroic storj 

Ol bow a King in a Ikr distant clime 
Had cooqoered mi^kty realms, and wen sneh glory 

As shall ootlast the moooments of time. 
Tour hearts wonid not receive that son^ sublime 

With half the depth of feeling ye wonld know 
If I Aoold say that at the resper's chime, 

When the red snn was sinldng large and slow. 
Your neighbor's child had died and filled his home 
with woe 1 

Why if two BtarSi the largest worlds that race 

In light and beaaty thro* the vault on high, 
Should dash together in the realms of space 

And hurl wild rain o*er some unknown sky, 
The tale would hardly wring Irom yon a sigh ; 

Bat if two men, your friends tried, tme as steel, 
Shoold meet apon yoor streets to-ollshtand die 

Bach by the other*s hand, woold yon not iM 
A horror, grief and pain which time alone could heal ! 

Moat surely so 1— and why t Because the sonl 
lason-Uke. From its central, silent deepe 

l^ows the calm, clear intelligence ; thence roll 

The pore, warm streams of feeling, and thence 



Tte tiger, Faasion ; and all thro* it sweeps 
A nniverse of beantiftil thoughts that take 

Thsir pilgrimage to Memory, that keeps 

A perfect record of the thoughts that make 

A aool^ eziatence, as those thoufi^ta to Ufe awake. 

Hcmc«» what your souls have loved, youreelyes, yoor 
idends. 

Your families, your country— what appears 
Involved with your life's being, strifes and ends— 

What wiaga your hope, or agitates your iMfSk 
Or morea yoor eyes to n^a^iess or to teara, 

Bach ^h««yg*tia^ ^th your own quick spirit blends, 
Is more to you than distant fields of stars 1— 

The little, mighty chord, one*s seU; anbtends 
Inteite «fM of thought and Ufe that never eoda. 

Then let the little space allotted to me 

Be l^ee Ihnn other thouf^kta— BOW the laigeBarth 
BeelB onward ia the path of destiBy, 

And what new theottes have daUy birth— 
These thinca diimisa :— They be of Uttle worth : 

And let Ufl now pursue some home-like theme— 
As te ftom cynic satire as ftom mirth— 

A theme thro* which your own strong hearts may 



To hear their echoed wanta like dreams within a 
dreamt 

Bick is the Past, three thousand years. 
The beaatifhl Love of Old Plato stood 
With his white hands nited invoking God, 

And his doquoit eyes hedimmed with tears 1 



Por the great man saw that the. earth was vile. 
And he prayed the Gods for a better life. 
While want of Faith in that terrible strife 

Had bUnded his eyes to the Father*s smile t 

But list with what anguish his spirit cried: 
''Is there no better life than this, to gUd 
Some purple Kings with gold and gems, and buHd 

These marble streets magnifloantly wide ! 

'' To raise up temples, or to push a war 
Through Macedonia to Barbarian lands ? 
Or sweep Berth sonthwardlj to where the sands 

Blase *neath the burning tropica Ukeastar! 

'' Or dine with Appicus on costly meat t 
Or clothe this frame with purple t or to battie 
In coOl and gurgling waters? or to swathe 

Our brows wiUi Baoehlc wreatheaagainatthe heatY 

** Is there no nobler life than this, to lay 
Munificent Nature )K>und *neath the control 
Of sensuous persons, while the orphaned soul 

Weeps forlts promised good, and pines away r 

'*Let the world rush on nameless ndn I— I 
Shall live foraver t— Life within my Mfe, 
That with itself maintains thia ceaseless strife, 

Surviving time and earth, shall never die t** 

Further he could not go :— within, without. 
No Revelation met him ; but alkr. 
Like shoreless space past a remotest star. 

Boiled a wide sea of darkness and of teabt t 

But while Ms feet were planted on the Barth« 
His thoughts went booming forward like an ocean 
Whose wave4ike throes of infinite emotion 

To Truth's celestial harmonies gave birth. 

And somewhere on the uttermost dim «hore 
Of Faith and Knowledge, somewhere, fer oC dbi^ 
Thought seemed to break like a triumphant hymn 

On continents of Truth foravaimore t 

Brave, beautifhl Plato !— Listen how he prays t 
"Death is an endless He I— I live I lUve!— 
O, feint, sweet volcea of the Spiril I give 

Some clearer tones, that I may eitopiaiae 1 

** O, rise, thou golden iSon I— let me see 
More brightly still the mysteiy sublime 
Yet hid in distant sweeps of unborn time» 

Shine down the mighty ages yet to be T* 

0, brave enthusiast 1— Listen to his dream I— 
*' A moment came when God became a Man, 
Somewhere, somehow I —By a most wondrous plan 

Worthy of God, the slender lights ttAt gleam 

(«87> 
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* On thoughts remotest rerge came oat like flame 
Upon a soneet cload fHnged aa with gold 
And blazing glory ; and sweet Toices told 

The listening Unlyerse the new. best name 

"Of Plato's eomlng Man! and tan^t manlnad 
The dialect of Heaven— and nttered Tnith 
Which endless cycles of nnfWdlng yoath 

Coold never master by the tolls of mind ! 

" Troth, first-bom of belief the pnre, the blest— 
Of faith that precedes Knowledge, as the dawn 
Glides silver-sandaled o'er the dewy lawn 

Before the son yet hid beneath the west." 

Thus Plato dreamed dreams beantiftal and grand. 
While in his great soal, seeklDg for a way 
By which ascending to go np and lay 

His heart, like rose leaves, in his Maker's hand. 

And til the while. 

With a scomiol smUe, 
The men of the world mocked the bnve old man. 

*' Let him dream," said one. 

"Give me gold! 
Everything good I would get if I coold. 
And everything good Is booght and sold. 
From a giri in her blashing maidenhood 

To a world's bright throne ; 

$0 gold I wUl get if I can." 

" Let him dream," said one. 
"Givemelkmel 
What care I for fiitber or mother- 
Friend or foe, or sister or brother ? 
O, I'd wear on my heart the worm of the Nile, 
And lie, and coy, and flatter, and smile. 
And toil like a Blave 
From my birth to my grate. 
Till Hercules' self were ontdone, 
For a name." 

" Let him dream," cried one. 

" Give me pleasore ! 
Let my sonl full like a leaf on a stream 
On passion's sea, and drink without measure 
The boundless waves that dance and gleam, 

Or sleep in the sun. 
Bring a royal feast— bring wine— bring girls ! 

And till I die 

Let me never sigh. 
Let my soul as a ship driven on 
O'er a crystal sea 'neath a sumn^ec sno. 
Rock on pleasure's eddies and whirls, 
TUl the battle of life is lost and won." 

" Let him dream," cried alL 

" Lo the mad world flies 
Like a maniac star 'mid the stars ! 
List to the strife and the fierce wild cries 
As oar purposes rise or fUl ! 

An that makes or mars 
The life of a man is the man's own doing. 

Let us plunge in the strife- 
Let us work in the world and make it better- 
Snap every chain and break every fetter; 

And work our destiny out 

Without a fear, without a doubt, 



And not Uke Plato be praylog and suing 
The gods for a better life. 

Let us make the moat of this Hfe that we caa- 
What care we for the heart, 

And the fine-spun thoughts of this crai^ dd mn? 
Science, and learning, and art 

Are the only true gods, and if mankind 

Shall ever go up to a higher place. 

They must rise by labor, not by grace- 
Not T^ spirit, bat mind. 

" Acting is better than thinkiog- 
Doiuff is better than feitb. 

A thirsty man had bette/ be drinking 

Than stand by the stream and trace it back 

Through infinite chaogea of being. 

Hoping, believing; not seeing. 

Until, like a dew-drop in the track 

Of a sunbeam, blushing, resplendent. 

The soul shall see some little gem 

Of truth from a thought-stem pendant 

That, felth-stmck, bums Uke a diadem- 
Whatever old Plato eaith ! 

"Can his felth build up Athens, or make 

A ship go out to sea t 
Can it conquer the tribes in the north, or take 
The pain from a wound, or make the field * 

Double its harvest of golden grain t 
Does it paint like Appellee the King f 
Can it slug as old Homer coold sing, 
Or what good thing, if true, does it yield ? 
Let us push on art, and science, and song. 
What thing is usefhl that you most show ? 
Let us build op the right and strike down the wrong 
Till all the tribes of the earth shall know 

The gospel of liberty." 

Bot Plato died! All spiritual life 
Seemed dead with him and in hia tomb tauroed. 
Still, with an angry whirl and heartless strife. 
The tides of being foamed, and shrieked, and banwd 
Throogh ringing grooves of ages, like a chain 
Whose endless links revolve in endless pain. 

Five centuries of shame, and griei; and gfc>ry 
Went over earth, wrinkling her brow with care, 
And then Chaldea's shepherds beard the story 
Of One bom in Jodea— One whose star 
Guided the Magi from the Bast to bring 
Myrrh, fraokinoen0e,«ad gold to Plato's diaiii-assn 
king. 

Utilitarianism, the hard creed 

Of temporal, earthly uses, had oootroUed 

The mind and heart of man, and made them bleed. 

While, like ft child lost on a midni^t, roved 

Throogh these long years. life plodded Its doU way 

Withoot one hope that gave to earth a brighter day I 

Since then long centories have passed, and earth 
Hath heaved with wild commotiona, and the mind, 
Tom with ita fierce and passionate thought, gars 

birth 
To demon theories which sought to bind 
The sbol to creeds and systems that decried 
Man's right of thought and aU his better hopss 

denied. 
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Bnt likea hell ot mngrj drwmB thht drire 
Tho brain tm madness when a ioiver bamt. 
And then departs and leaves ft to revlTe 
When balmy health, on healteg wIdk returns, 
TThey passed awa^. Two ancient Faiths arise : 
One seeks its heaven below and one beyond the skies. 

Thai from the earliest annals of mankind. 

Two creeds, two Cedths, have swayed the human 

mind: 
One leams what is, and what its uses axe- 
Bow to reduce life's burden, how to bear. 
It Kans the earth, and with consommate art 
Evokes the hidden wsalUi of every part 
It toxtares nature till her Mps reveal 
The treasures which her rougher forms oonoeal. 
The coarse stone bums with diamond light ; the rack 
Bat feels the sculptor's chisel ; at the shock 
The tiembling marble, curiously wrought. 
Assumes the shape of some delightfhl thought. 
All things, in short, that mankind can employ 
To foster ease, ambitloD, pride, and Joy, 
Are summoned forth, untU the universe. 
As if in imndage to some mighty curse, 
Slave-like obeys the power of «will and mind. 
And waits the lordly mandate of mankind. 

That other fidth which floated In thought's skies, 
Past dreamy Plato's spiritual eyes. 
Hath naught to do with man's low wants and will. 
It hath no place amid the ranks that flU 
Earth's battle-fields of etrifo, and toil, and {udn. 
It needs no bands to work with—doth disdain 
Materia] means, and forms, and strength, and ends, 
And baffloB mind, but on the soul attends 
Close as its shadow. AH that man can do. 
Bis power, bis wealth, his fhme-— ^e subtUe dew 
Of his most intricate, fine web of tuonght. 
Earth and its uses— these to it are naught- 
Formless, devoid of substance, bnt serene 
In its own immoriality, unseen, 
Bpt ol intense reality and power. 
It marks the spirit's doing hour by hour, 
And, good or ill, at that soul's slightest nod. 
It turns the scale to ruin, or to God. 

Kow, through a blatant land, 
Fnnn where the Atlantic surges break in thunder 

Upon the sparkliDg sand, 

To where the mountains stand 
lo cold and calm, eternal, silent wonder 

Abore another moaning ocean— 
From where the winds upon the northern pines 
Breathe with a moumfhl deep-toned motion. 
To glistening seas beneath earth's central line. 

In every lane of life, 

*Mid hurry, rush, and strife. 
And the wild conflict for succession doing. 

Which, whether lost or won, 

Or Tietor, or undone, 
Hsn, vain man. Is every one renewing 
Two gospels are proclaiming, two fiiiths are taught, 
Two giant-battles for the mastery of thought. 

One deifles the mind and body— one requires 
A spiritual life whose puri/ying fires 
Shijl cleanse the soul firom sin and slit its foul de- 
sires. 

19 



One asks : ** What is it good for T Will it bring man- 
kind 
Eelease firom labor, mitigate his pains, or bind 
Another arrow in the quiver of the mind f 

I 
"Mammon is god, my friend! we ask it for his 
sake: t 

WUI it give wages to the starving poor, or make 
Bread cheaper in the market-places— wUl it take?" 

One says : '* O, that I could bnt find some sphcme to 

bless 
Hy yearning nature I some most sure redress 
Against my heart's low wants and grovelling wick- 
edness 1 

'* O, higher life I O, life pure and sublime. 

That goeth through the gloomy corridors of Time, 

Oolden, exultant, grand, like some old poet's rhyme. 

** O, peace, tiiat passeth knowledge— that like a river 
Flows on through high and holiest heart forever. 
Which passion eateth not and sin blighteth never I " 

These fiiiths appeal to human hearts, and tell 
Bach its own wondrous story. 
One talks of Immortality or hell. 
And one of earthly glory. 

In clarion tones to sensuoos hearts appealing, 
The first giant ihith, tossing its princely head. 
And lifting its voice on a swllt wing of rhyme 
That uttereth its gospel to earth and time, 
Marches rig^t onward with a warrior's tread, 
Its hopes, its deeds, its promises revealing. 

'' The multitudinous laughter of the waves 
Furrowed the ocean when the gales arose 
As all unknown ss antediluvian graves 
O'er which now bloom the amaranth and rose, 

" Till I launched a ship out on the pathless waves. 
And the wild billows, where barque never rode. 
Broke from their thick ranks like troops of flrlght- 

enM slaves. 
And fied as if my vessel were a god. 

** And when o'er the sliver, laughte^]oving wave» 
The tem^st howls, and seething lightning fidls, 
In vain Bnrodydon howls and Boreas raves. 
My steam-fiend drives her safely on through all. 

*' Like a bomb through a crowd. 
Through the sidet>f a mountain. 
Like a fiash from a cloud 
Past the gleam of a fountain- 
Like a spirit lashed by palQ 
O'er a hundred leagues of plain. 
Dashes on my lightning train. 
Bearing a thousand sheaves of geldea 

"Toiling, toiling on forever, 

Haric I how the heavy hammec clashes I 

See a molten, iron river 

White and incandes<;^nt plashes 

In its sand-bed, vrrithing, glowing. 

Like a fiery scorpion showing 

TiU its heart is lb¥ aad cold. 

Now again 'tis red and burning. 

Tortured, twisted, writhing, turning^ 
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In the grasp of steel and llre» 
Till it hath a ralne higher 
Than iu weight of finest gold. 

"There a large and snowy pile 
In its fleecy whiteness lies. 
t It was grown where Southern skies 
With an eternal summer smile^ 
Look how light, and dean, and pnre ! 
The delicate, fine fibres lifted 
With the wind, are tossed and drifted 
Snow-like o'er the Ikctory floor. 
Lo I a thousand wheels are whirling 
In and out ever, and out and in. 
With a humming joy and ceaseless din, 
And now " King Cotton " Is writhing, twirling, 
In a tough stubble of iron teeth. 
And the lint like a ghost floats off above 
Where the torturing engines whirl and move, 
And the snowy cloth bales out beneitb. 

'*From white-winged ships wafted o^er chiming 

billows 
By viewless winds down to the silvered pin 
Which holds the robe that wraps her beanty in 
Its snow folds, what time the downy pillows 
Hug the sweet forms of girls that lie asleeping— 
Prom the steam-devil, and the booming car 
That shoots o*er hill and valley like a star 
Through the white, boundless ether onward sweep- 
ing* 
Down to the busy little wheels that reckon 
Seconds and minutes on the dial -plate— • 
All things, in short, that tend to elevate 
Mankind are mine. Behold, I stand and beckon 
The mind to leave Its long accomplished doing, 
Seeking, and scheming still, and still pursuing 
Some shadow-thought which It at last may fetter 
To a material form and make it strive 
To do the work by which a man must live. 
This is my gospel. Surely it is beUer 
Thus to accomplish, earthly, practical good 
And teach mankind all science, learning, art, 
Than seek to purity his sodden heart, 
Or render it worthy of Christ's brotherhood. 
Since in the brow's sweating man must eat his 

bread. 
Let's seek to make our needs and luxuries 
Easy for all, that all may live at ease. 
O, be thou a man ! and lau«h at Plato's dread ! 
Be honest with all men ! bold, crafty, and wise- 
No more is wanting. Earth here !s your home. 
Be firm, and tremble not at thoughts that rise 
Whi^penng of «ndless life beyond the skies, 
Bich in immorul Joys or endless agonies. 

'* Here ends my promise. I shall offer you 

The keys of knowledge, that you may unlock 

Nature's thesaurus— power, and wealth, and Ikmo I " 

All things that minister to pleasure— all 

That makes this life endurable, and takes 

The keenness ftom that curse which blasted man 

Outcast from Eden— these I proffer yon. 

All that the grasplnc intellect can wring 

From oat the teeming heart of earth and time 

I ft"cely give to man. 

That other life 



Which the priest prates off and which fools beHevc 
Is out of doors to knowledge and to me. 
A rebel, haisgard soul that wandered «ff 
Into a wilderness of lonesome thought. 
Was crazed with famine, and its hungry heart 
Dreamed of a Tree of lifio and crystal streams, 
And a great city whose immortal walls 
Arc precious stones and gold. 

That soul came back 
And told this story to mankind, and some 
Hope that the dream was true. That's all I know. 
Or care to know of this moat silly dream.'* 

Thus speaks one ftUth. Han hdarsH; he believes 
And sows the seed within hia heart's nch soil, 
And reaps and gamers up its golden sheaves. 
Till death absolves him fhun a Ufis of toil 

Not so the other. Listen to her song : 
** O, yearning heart— O, passionate heart, be still I 
What I dost thou spurn my adamantine will. 
And mountest thou up with pinions seraph stroag, 
So airily, so long t 

*^ Ah, yes, vain man 1 yon may drag the lightniogi 

down 
The tnrreted steeps of ciondland ; you may chain 
Its living fire to phantoms of the brain. 
And make its wings flit and tremble at your fhmn. 
And leap from town to town ; 

"You may pierce the mountain-side until its caves 
Open wide their stony bosoms where the train 
Shoots the black tunnel from the sunny plain, 
And gfaonl-like flits among the cavernous graves 

Whence its fierce echo raves. 
Man reigns over nature. All material things 
Own his omnlpoHnec and bow to his will; 
But his own Boal. a subtler essence still. 
Eluding the tyrant grasp of reason, flings 

Scorn from her splendid wings. 
What, O my sonl« to thee are pillared aisles 
Of costly temples, though a martyr's story 
Be written on each window-pane where smiles 
The broken sunlight like a crown of glory t 

" And what to thee all eajrthly flime and strength. 
And wealth that flows abounding as a river? 
Must the^ not vanish from thine eyes at length? 
And Shalt thou not. O soul, endure forever? 

" O, not these space-pervading sciences. 

Which grasp Orion by his belt and shake 

The starry hair of your filirPleiade^ 

Can heal or keep you when the heart-strings break 

With some eternal and all silent sorrow, 

Too great to bear, too vital to decay. 

Thai hath no hope, and vainly seeks to borrow 

From all the golden promise of to-morrow. 

Nepenthe for the evils of to-day. 

** Nor many-sided, hundred-handed art. 

Nor books, nor things accomplished, can eflhce 

The lines of anguish ftt)m your brow, nor trace 

* No sin is here ' upon your aching heart. 

For when that wild heart nttereth its crying, 

*I thirst, O, God, I thirst! ' liwiU beheard. ^ 

As if firom all hell's fiends your soul were fiyiog. 
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Xangled, Rod broke, and torn, and crashed, and dyiog. 
That C17 will rise appealing to the Lord." 

To solve this Biij^hty problem, sin and woo 
Beveal the mighty triamphs of the Faith 
That smiles at pain and welcomes death— tnatsaith, 
** Things are began, bat do not end below ; " 
Tfaatsaith: '^The things o*er which f oar heart is 

weeping 
Are bat seed Sfown/' O, Master, may the reaping 



Be ripe with glory Ib Thy land above. 

Plato is right I Life rests npon the heart. 
Like a scentless, powerless, and oppressive sod t 
Its woe shall baffle science, learning, art, 
Till Faith shall reconcile it onto Ood. 
Then it may wander where yon healing spheres 
Poor li£^t and masic thro' the heavens above ob, 
Led by His liand, who wipes away all tears — 
Who mode as only that Ilia Son might love as I 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF SMALL THINGS. 



The man who flattened and gave a gentle 
cunre to the ghoe-maker's awl was a genius. 
and why not? A shoe-maker's awl is cer- 
tainly a very small thing, and it wonld seem 
that an improvement upon it would also be 
a small affair. This is all very true, but if to 
possess the power to comprehend difficulties 
and At the same time he able to apply the 
remedy, be an element of genius, he was one, 

Every man's shoe-maker will tell him, too. 
that tliere is reason in the shape of the peg 
he nses. They are neither square nor round, 
bat rhomboid, which shape is best adapted 
for "holding.'' 

I was greatly amused some years since by 
a " trap" inventea by a Yankee to catch tape 
uorms. As well as 1 recollect, it consisted of 
a small hollow ball, with a hole in one side 
for the worm to put his head in, and a spring 
inside to snap down upon him and choke 
him. The trap was baited with something 
nice and swallowed. -And it was believed 
that as the worm went nosing about in search 
of iood, he could be drawn into the snare 
ftnd captured. Such a thing was actually 
patentedsome years since in the United States. 
1 9^ bound to believe the inventor a most 
unmitigated fool. 

All great events, whether pertaining to 
government or individual affairs, are only the 
aggregate of a greater or less number of mi- 
nntia*. No man ever vaults suddenly into 
great eminence without some previous pre- 
paration. The greatest fame ever possessed 
or acquired by any man was invariably the 
''Wilt of, perhaps, long years of patient,quiet, 



assiduous labor. I never could look upon 
our own Washington as an extraordinary 
man in any single particular. There was no- 
thing about him which could be called genius. 
Yet we all bow reverentially to his greet 
name, and love to honor his memory. This 
fame, which he so well deserves, was not the 
result of a superior genius, but arose from the 
patient, persevering effort of his life, and 
which eventually culminated in the success- 
ful defence of his country against British 
misrule. 

It was an indomitable perseverance that 
accomplished the discovery of America. Co- 
lumbus was nothing of a genius, but by the 
steady, devoted application of the powers 
with which nature had endowed him, lie 
wrought out the problem of a new world and 
demonstrated its existence. 

There are few who have not been delighted 
with the smooth elegance of Moore's Poetry, 
yet few, perhaps, know that this smoothness, 
which would seem to have started Minerva- 
like into life matured and perfect, was the 
result of tmremitting mental toil hour after 
hour. On one occasion, being complimented 
on the beautiful flow of his poetry, Moore is 
said to have replied that no one knew the 
labor that that very smoothoness required. 

A remkrk attributed to Madame Dv Stael 
is apropos to the subject I am insisting upon. 
Speaking of the Duke of Wellington, she 
said : " He is the greatest man I ever knew 
to be made out of such small material." 

The substance, or rather the essence, of all 
their examples is this: pei-severance Mgeuius« 
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A carefbl snperyision of the small afifairs of 
life, and a due management of every hour, if 
Bubsidiaiy to any great purpose, will most 
assuredly accomplish thai purpose if it is at- 
tainable. Our life of eighty years is only the 
sum total of the thoughts, feelings, and acts 
of the moment called the present An hour 
is a small bit of time, but life is compounded 
of hours. And as each hour is spent, so will 
the aggregate be. a success or a failure. 

A friend of mine, who stands deservedly 
high in t^is profession, and who occupies a 
position to which he can do honor, although 
it is an enviable one, gave me a history of 
his life. He commenced life a poor young 
man, and was barely able to acquire his pro- 
fession. He located himself in a city and 
fixed his eyes upon a high position, which he 
said he resolved to acquire. Day and night 
this object was before him, and every energy 
of his nature was bent to gain it. Success 
followed one afler another slowly. Slight 
successes they were, it is true, but they were 
progress. And disappointment after disap- 
pointment came,still every thought and every 
act had the given end in view. And he at- 
tained it. " Now,'* said he, with just pride, 
*' I have it." And as he climbed slowly up 
the laborious path to the eminence he has 
attained, his application enabled him to 
weave an immortal chaplet around his brow, 
and he now honors his position as much as 
his position honors him. This position is 
the result of an Indefinite number of labori- 
ous hours, and days, and weeks — the end ac- 
complished by detailed attention to the dis- 
position of minutes and odd bits of time. 

Here I return to my proposition, that all 
great events, whether pertaining to govern- 
mental or individual affairs are only the ag- 
gregate ot a greater or less number of minutiffi. 

The Scotch have a saving somewhat like 
this, " mony a mickle maks a muckle," cor- 
responding in thought to our English axiom, 
" take care of the dimes and the dollars will 
take care of themselves." In these pert say- 
ings we have the thought concentrated and 
emphasized, that minutiae are the elements 
of which all great results are composed, and 
enter into the composition of every success 
in lire. This thought cannot be too forcibly 
impressed, as in Uiis view the least act of 
Washington's life had a part in its grand con- 
summation, in forming liis character, devel- 



oping his resolution of purpose, or contii- 
buting inforniation, or experience ; and may 
thus have become dtcisive of destiny. 

Wilkins Micawber is a representative char- 
acter. Mr. Dickens has conferred no greater 
obUgation ui>on us than in the portraitoreof 
this character. I may say that I have met 
Mr. Micawber at every comer of our cities, 
and seen him at every table. Nine- tenths of 
our people with fair abilities — with recog- 
nized powers — sit down and uait for "som^ 
thing to turn up,*' instead offoremg " some- 
thing to turn up" by the exercise of minda 
which the God of Nature has given them 
I know men who, conscious, as they caDnot 
help being, of intellectual superiority, arc 
pining under the weight of mental lassitude, 
waiting for something to occur which will 
call into play their powers, and develope the 
resources of their minds, — whose dormant 
energies need only be aroused to prove that 
we have among us giant minds capable of 
grasping and .dandling with the most diffi- 
cult social or governmental problems, as a 
man would handle the play things of a child. 
Many there are among us, whose talents fit 
them for guiding and directing in legislative 
halls, whose highest ambition now is to grace 
a bar room. It is told us that we are inferior 
to the North in mind, and the cry has been 
repeated until many of our people believe it 
We are in no respect inferior to that people, 
except, perhai)8, in grasping avarice, which, 
thank God, is no portion of our birthright 

Our people need the pressure of necessity 
to develope the enef-gy which will show the 
world that our resources, mental and pbyical, 
are as great as any nati(m can boast. 

On one occasion, at a dinner party a long 
while since, the theme of conversation was 
certain great and eloquent speeches dehvered 
in Parliament by the greatest orator of the 
ae:e. The highest encomiums and most lav- 
ish praise were bestowed upon their elo- 
quence and beauty. I think we have them 
scattered through our School Speakers now. 
The whole party were astounded by Dr. 
Johnson saying, " I wrote those speeches m 
a garrett, on Grubb Street" They had ne?er 
been delivered in Parliament at alL A friend 
of Dr. Johnson's, who was admitted to hear 
the Debates in Parliament by some right, re- 
hearsed to him the leading points in the 
speeches, and he clothed them with the magic 
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of eloquence. Dr. Johnson was laboring 
under the pressure of necessity; all his earlier 
writings had either emolument or patronage 
in view. And he worked hard for each, so 
(hat It is said, that when the King bestowed 
t pension upon him he told him : " This is 
not for what you are expected to do, but for 
what you Mve done." So it was with Gold- 
smith, if we are to believe what is told of 
hun : that, on one occasion at least, his ne- 
cessities caused him to draw on his publisher 
in advance for an unwritton work. And it 
is added, that his necessitcs being thus sup- 
plied, and not feeling any stimulus to exer- 
tion, his publisher had to lock him up in his 
room to get him to go to work. 

I might add many similar cases to these, 
all pointing the same lesson — that the effort 
which produces lasting monuments is bom 
of necessity. Michael Angelo was a sculptor ; 
the Pope of Rome made him a painter, and 
some of the decorations of St Peters, 
wiD perpetuate his reputation to the latest 
posterity. 

Thus it is with the harvest of minds North ; 
it Is squeezed and pressed out to the utter- 
most drop by merciless necessity. We of the 
South have never been subjected to such 
pressure.' Has tlie reader of Northern liter- 
itnre never thought that the thousands of 
trsshy issues ft'om tlieir daily, weekly, and 
monthly press, are only the piekingB of tens 
of thousands of such Which is offered ? And 
that for every useful invention there are hun- 
dreds of failures ? Let the reader note the 
foUowinfij exti-act irom tlie New York Times, 
in which I have italicized some portions : 
** The literary activity in this country at the 
present time is remarkable. We saw, the 
other day. In the private office of one of our 
promment book-publishers, three towering 
piles of manuscript volumes, which had been 
forwarded to the house in the course of a fort- 
night I When it is considered that we have 
nwre than twenty publishing-houses of 
prominence m this city, and that each of 
them could probably show a harvest of equal 
nugnitude, the immense amount of book- 
^ting that is done may be partially estima- 
ted. But only partially ; for Boston, Phila- 
<felpbia, Hartford, and other cities, possess 
publishing-houses which rival those of New 
York ; and all of them, doubtless, have con- 
•tmtly accumulating piles of manuscript 



seeeking for publication. Of course, not one 
in a score of the books offered are published^ or 
can be ptibUshcd. Tnis is hard on the poor 
writers ; but were it otherwise, it would be 
harder still on the poor readers. We may 
remaric, also, that the activity of magazine 
writers is no less remarkable than that of 
book-writers. We are informed by the editor 
of one of our popular magazines, that he re- 
ceives from 280 to 300 contributions every 
month, while the limits of his magazine pre- 
vent him using more than a dozen out of the 
whole. We are almost afraid to say — when 
we consider what may be the result of our 
remark — that the magazine editor referred to 
complains of the real scarcity of good poems and 
stories. Most that are sent him are, in his 
opinion, atrociously bad, though, of course, 
their authors would not agree in this judg- 
ment. But we suspect he is right" 

There is the evidence of one of themselves 
on the subject, which I found after the fore- 
going opinions were penned. K we sifl out 
of thebr prints all that is not nature, the pov- 
erty of their intellect will be made manifest 
I am not to be understood as s&ying that 
there are no good writers North, no men of 
intellecL It would be strange if there were 
none. It would be strange, indeed, that a 
people should exist three hundred years with- 
out giving birth to Intellectual men, while 
having every advantage tor the development 
of such talent For intellect is one of the 
events of time. Yet I cannot look upon New 
England in any other light than as an intel- 
tellectual pigmy standing upon the giaut 
shoulders of Old England. 

I might enlarge upon this theme, but it is 
too digressive. 

If it were possible for a traveler to circum- 
navigate the earth in the space of a week of 
seven days, and he were to pursue a due 
westerly course, he would return to his start- 
ing point at the end of the seven days. But 
he would have gained a day. If he had start- 
ed on Monday morning, on his return every- 
body would tell him it was Monday; but 
having gained a day, it would be Sunday 
morning according to his reckoning. Now, 
the question naturaUy arises, what day is it 
he has gained? The answer is evident : he 
has gained the seventh part of every day, and 
the sum-total makes the day gahied. So, by 
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reversing the diiefction, he would lose a day, 
to be accounted for in the same way. 

Thus it is in the affairs of life,— however 
high a position a man may attain, it is by 
gaining a little every day, a little every week, 
and almost before he is aware of it, the sum- 
total of his gain is honor, fame, or wealth. 
And I conceive that these minutiae, which are 
the stepping stones to distinction, are often* 
indeed generally, overloolted by the great, 
in estimating the sources of their greatness. 
It is probable that few men who have dis- 
tinguished themselves can trace back the in- 
fluence of such minutioe, further than by say- 
ing generally that by industry and integrity 
they have wrought out their destiny. In my 
opinion, it is impossible. We have an in- 
stance in point. "The Raven,'* a poem by Ed- 
gar A. Poe, is one of those poems, like Gray's 
Elegy, on which, singly, a man may re^t his 
fame. It is replete with mournful, pathetic 
longing, clothed in language whose deep, 
measured sound is calculated to sustain the 
feeling excited, and according accurately 
with the thought Indeed, the whole poem 
resembles a piece of cabinet-work, in which 
every part is exactly fitted and adapted to 
harmonize with the whole ; and reminds the 
reader of the passage in Virgil's description 
of the movement of a troop of horse, in which 
the sound of the words resembles the tramp 
ot a squadron at the gallop. Yet Poe wrote 
quite a long and cool account of its compo- 
sition, to show that it was the result of calm 
and deliberate forethought. He desired to 
write a poem expressive of deep and mourn- 
ful feelings. What better would answer as 
a subject than a lost maiden in heaven, 
" whom the angels call Lenore." Lenore is 
the proper name ; it had a mournful sound. 
What circumstances of scenery would better 
suit the subject than dark night, a black Baven, 
etc. ? Having settled these and other neces- 
sary preliminaries, he then proceeds to select 
appropriate language, words in mourning. 
The materials being thus collected, Poe de- 
liberately constructed the poem. Such is his 
own account of its composition, as given by 
Edgar A. Poe himself I don't believe a word 
of it— I am an infidel on that subject The 
Raven w^s composed in a paroxysm of in- 
spiration, and that is as much as Mr. Poe 
knew about it, or anybody else. And be 
made an absurd mist^e, such as no one but 



bimself would ever have made, when he set 
to reasoning about it Such, at least, is my 
opinion. And thus, I may say, it is with the 
fame which other men have raised up for 
thems^elves ; they can no more account for it, 
can no more attiibute it to any one act in 
preference to anotlier, tbun could Mr. Poe 
give a rational account of "The Raven." 
The reason is evident ; each little act has con- 
tributed its little share to the gcueral result^ 
which result, ever present, stands out in l>olU 
relief; while the tlnnisand little causes have 
long since passed out of sight and been for- 
gotten. As we would look witli awe upon 
the tremendous power of the " dark and deep 
blue ocean," when lashed into fury by the' 
winds of lieaven, forgetlhl that the scene is 
only the aggregate of millions of tioy droi)s 
of water. The common "good character" of 
a man is but the aggregate of the numerous 
deeds of charity, good advice, and kindness 
which he has done to his neighbors. 

It may be well to illustrate by exam plea 
the influences of small acts and circumstances 
upon the general results of life. 

Oliver Goldsmith derived his title of Doc- 
tor from having studied medicme. He en- 
tered upon the pnictice, aud the first, and I 
believe tlie only, patient he ever had, hap- 
pened to be an apothecary, and when Gold- 
smith made his prescription and gave direc- 
tions for its use, the patient corrected him in 
some particular, which disgustad him so 
thoroughly, that he abandoned medicine as a 
profession ever aft^r. How far this circum- 
stance influenced him in tlie adoption of Let* 
ters as a pursuit, we may only surmise. But 
it changed the direction of his life. Speak- 
ing of Goldsmith's title, reminds me that Sam 
Jotnson was also called Doctor, the title be- 
ing conferred upon him by some literary in- 
stitution. Like Schiller, however, he never 
valued such titles much, and always aigned 
himself plain Sam Johnson. On one occa- 
sion, in looking over some of his old papers, 
Schiller remarked to a friend, " You didn't 
know that I had been ennobled, did you V* 
at the same drawing out fVom among the pa- 
pers, and handing him, the patent of nobili^ 
which had been bestowed upon him. 

We are told of a man who lived a long 
while since, and whose Eastern name has 
now escaped me, that in his youth he was 
shepherd to a man of wealth, and that lie 
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became greaUj attached to his master's 
daughter. In ridicule of his passion, it was 
told him that if he would hecome a wise and 
learned man her hand should be bestowed 
upon him. He began to study, and eventu- 
ally, by application became one of the lead- 
ing minds of his age, and composed quite a 
number of learned books on various subjects. 

I have been told that Audubon, whose 
work on the Birds of Korth America is a 
monument of energy, and the finest and 
greatest individual effort on that subject that 
has ever, perhaps, been published, was a clerk 
in a store in Philadelphia. The latent eneigy 
of his nature was aroused by reading some 
work on Ornithology ; and quitting the coun- 
ter, he went into the woods with pen, pencil, 
and gun, and at the end of three years spent 
in traversing the forests, he had collected the 
material tor a splendid work. He could find 
no American publisher willing to undertake 
his work. On his way to England, to publish 
it there, it is said that liis entire collection of 
paintings, in which eoery bird of America 
was delineated in its natural colors, was de- 
stroyed by two Norway rats on shipboard. 
He returned, re-entered the woods, and again 
made a collection. And to-day his work 
stands prominent upon that subject Per$e- 
vcroTitiaomniauncent Perseverance w genius. 

Need I call the reader's attention to the 
$light circumstances which diverted Napo- 
leon the Great from suicide, when at one 
time, unemployed and penniless, his sensitive 
nature preyed upon itself; or point out the 
advantages which he derived in the seige 
and capture of Toulon, trom military surveys 
which be had made of his own accord long 
before, without the least expectation of ever 
usin>c them ? I will only call attention to the 
slight circumstance which revived hope in 
the breast of Wallace and saved Scotland, 
when, despairing after a number of defeats, 
he saw tbe success of a little ant in raising a 
grain of com to a Qertain point, after many 
failtures. The banishment of the Huguenots 
from France planted in England the seed of 



her manufkcturing enterprize, which now 
covers every sea with her commerce. And 
the banishment of the Jews fVom the same 
country gave rise to the system of exchange 
which now pervades commerce to its utter- 
most limits, and lends it life and vigorous 
health. 

These examples are such as occur to me 
just now ; but the list might be indefinitely 
extended. 

On one occasion, when some one com- 
plained that he did not understand something 
published by Dr. Johnson, the Doctor replied 
that he could give a man ideas, but could not 
give him brains to comprehend them. In 
this remark was exhibited a great portion of 
the cynicism of his nature, and he possessed 
a great deal of it I have often thought that 
if this had occuned in the days of Addison* 
he would have criticized it by saying that it 
was an evidence of ill-breeding to make such 
a remark. And Johnson would have so crit- 
icised it himself, in another person. But I 
purposed by this illustration to give promi- 
nence to the idea that no man can be justly 
blamed for want of ability ; but for want of 
effort he is blameable. Unte one man was 
given ten pieces of silver, to another five, 
and to another two. And he only was con* 
demned who made no efiort to increase his 
store. So, if we only make a fair use ot the 
abilities which have been bestowed upon us, 
we shall certainly reap the reward of our hi- 
dustiy. This seems to be something difficult 
for us to understand. I hope that I have pre- 
sented a sufficiency of reasons and examples 
to the reader, to convince him that it lies en- 
tirely with himself to advance in the social 
scale. That there is a point beyond which 
we cannot go, should not deter us from the 
effort to reach that point 1 

The seed must be planted, before you can 
expect to gather the harvest ; the efibrt must 
be made,before you can accomplish any things 

" - • * • aUttledio^ofink, 
Falling lUse dew upon a thought, 
Makes thoneande, perliape millioo^ think/* 
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CHAPTER n. 

Our introductory chapter left one squad 
oi sixty-three tmfbrtnnatee wrapped in their 
blankets and slumbers in Camp Morton, 
awaiting what the morning light should dis- 
close as to the merits or demerits of this one 
of Uncle Sam's seyeral hotels for the ac- 
commodation of Southern guests. When 
morning dawned our ears were saluted with 
the cry of ** fresh fish.** Were there fish- \ 
mongetB here crying their fish for sale, or 
did our new landlord follow the practice of 
the -well known Vicksburg hotel keeper, 
McMackin, who, standing at the end of his 
dhiing-room, regularly called out his bill of 
fare? By-the-way, McMackin says he got 
into that habit while keeping hotel at Jack- 
son, Miss. — since they sent so many men to 
the Legislature who couldn't read that he 
called out his bill of fare for their benefit 
We soon found that we were ourselves the 
fresh fish in question; and at the cry a scene 
was witnessed which afterwards became to 
us a familiar one. 

The Rebs from all parts of the camp came 
flocking around us to see whether they could 
recognize any acquaintances or comrades in 
our squad, and to ask a thousand and one 
questions about Dixie and her armies. Soon 
each one of the " iresh fish " found himself 
the centre of attraction to a crowd of " old 
salts," who persisted in pumping him dry of 
his whole stock orKnowledge about the op- 
erations of the yarious divisions of our ar- 
my, and hi.« opinions about the prospects 
ahead. Then the tables were turned, and 
many were the anxious questions put by us 
in regard to accommodations, fare, etc., at 
Camp Morton. We soon found our prison 
camp to be an area of several acres, once 
used as a fair-ground. 

At one end, near the entrance gate stood 
the building ftom which, on our approach 
to the camp the previous night, we had 
heard the merry notes of a violin. This we 
fbnnd to be the ofllcers* quarters. Near it 
{2m 



stood our fhime hospital building and a 
number of hospital tents, making hospittl 
accommodations, as we found afterwards, 
wholly inadequate to the necessities of fte 
ciimp. Along one side and one end of the 
camp, about twenty feet fh)!^ the high ftoco 
surrounding it, stood a row of the old cattle 
sheds, erected fbr the Agricultural Fair for- 
merly held here, but now serving as bar- 
racks for the unfortunate Reba here indr- 
cerated. 

Extending from the vicinity of the hos- 
pital down the middle of the camp was an- 
otlier similar cattle shed, constituting Di- 
vision No. 4, in which I myself afterwards 
took rooms for the season. Tliese sheds 
were long, low structures, formed of planks 
set perpendicularly with the cracks not 
stripped, leaving free access, as we learned 
to our sorrow, to the fierce winter winds. 
On each side bunks were constructed in three 
tiers, into which the men crept to sleep, they 
being too low for any one to sit up in them. 
Semi-occasionally, but with yery long in- 
tervals between the occasions, some straw 
was fbmished during winter, to be put into 
these bunks tor bedding. During most of 
the time of my stay here the barracks were 
insufficient for the number of prisoners, so 
that numbers of them could get no bonks, 
and slept through the winter on the dirt 
floor of these miserable hovels. Here we 
found about 9,500 men, many of them what 
the boys here called " soft-shells,*^ a class 
known at Fort Delaw^are as the " galvanii- 
ed*'— men who proposed to abandon the 
Southern cause, and when their masters 
should graciously permit them to do so, to 
take the oath of allegiance to tlie United 
States Government A large number of this 
class here were men captured at Vicksburg, 
who refused to be paroled and exchanged 
with their brave comrades, but applied for 
permission to lake the oath, and release up- 
on doing so. From want of confidence in 
them, or some other cause, this was not 
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gnmted them, at least tor many months, and 
a large portion of them were released only 
by death. 

I need not say that no good feeling ex- 
isted between this elass and those who, true 
to the canse they had espoused, regarded 
them as traitors and deserters. 

The camp was in charge of Col. StCTens 
(of Wisconsin, I believe,) afterwards raised 
to the rank of Brigadier for gallant service 
at this dangerous point, I suppose, as no 
other reason can well be assigned. 
^Rationa for the day were soon issued to 
us, and we had ui opportunity of judging of 
our fare. The men were divided off into 
divisions, each containing Ihnn 250 to 850 
men, and provisions were weighed out to 
each division according to Its number. Over 
each one of these divisions was appointed, 
as sei^eant, one of the prisoners, who had 
charge of receiving and distributing the pro- 
vitions, having barracks cleaned up, taking 
sick to ho^ital, and acting generally as the 
medium of communication between his men 
and headquarters. For dischai^ging theee 
duti^ he waa allowed a few special privi- 
leges. The men divided themselves off into 
messes of ten or twelve each, and the heads 
of messes, with the sergeant of the division, 
would divide out the rations. 

The head of the mess would then divide 
out, as fairly as could be done without scales, 
the portion for eiich man, and usually one 
man would be selected to stand with his 
back to the piles, and as each pile was touch- 
ed say who should have it, to avoid grumb- 
Img about the distribution. 

Our rations generally were either a loaf 
of baker*s bread, weighing something less 
than a pound, or instead of this six biscuits, 
or hard tack, with from one-half to three- 
fourths of a pound of bacon, or one pound 
of beef per diem. In addition we had a ta- 
blespoonful of toasted grain coffee, with a 
little sugar, and a rery small quantity of 
either beans or hominy— so small a quantity 
to each man that the whole share of the mess 
was usually given each day to one man, so 
that it was only once in ten or twelve days 
that each had a mess of it. 

ICot more than a half doxen timdb during 
my six months stay here was any other veg- 
etable food distributed, though scurvy made 
ievful ravages for want of it The food dis- 



tributed, through the rascality of the Yan- 
kees who had charge of distributing it, was 
often much less than the amount stated 
above, and In fbel wholly insufficient; so 
that those who were not in communication 
with friends ft'om whom they could procure 
money in order to buy extra food from the 
sutler, suffered the pangs of hunger almost 
constantly. Men who, when captured and 
brought to prison were stalwart, ffeshy men, 
would dwindle away to walking skeletons. 
The morning after our arrival at Camp Mor- 
ton, I found one of our squads-John W— th,, 
of 4th Alabama cavaliy, a boy of about 
seventeen years of age, but a gallant sol- 
dier—very sick, and threatened with a vio* 
lent attack of pneumonia. I went immedi- 
ately to make arrangements tor having him 
removed to the hospital. While there I 
learned there was then in the hospital a 
brother Methodist jH^acher, very ill and 
likely to die. So soon as I could get per- 
mission to go In to see him, which was not 
until next day, after much efibrt, I went to 
the ward where he was, but when I reached 
his cot, found I was too late: he had died 
farifrom home, and strange hands were Just 
preparing to remove his body fbr burial. I 
recognized him at once as a member of my 
own (Tennessee) Conference. His name 
was John W. Johnson. In the fall of 1859, 
when I was residing in Limestone county, 
Alabama, he was appointed Junior preacher 
on that circuit. I found him a young man 
of good native intellect, who had enjoyed 
but limited educational advantages, but feH 
his deficiencies, as he also realized his re- 
sponsibilities. Being so situated as to be 
able to be of great service in assisting him 
in prosecuting his studies, I proposed to him 
to spend all his leisure time at my house and 
avail himself of my books and my guidance 
in his studies— an oSbt which he gratefhlly 
accepted. When the war commenced, he 
was in charge of Vienna Circuit, near 
Huntsville, but volunteered as a soldier, and 
wss elected to a lieutenancy. After sery- 
ing out his twelve months* term of enlist 
ment, he was appointed to the chaplaincy 
of a Tennessee regiment, and, as I learned, 
conmianded the respect and confidence of 
officers and men. Now he sleeps, laid by 
stranger hands in a stranger's grave. 
Kothhig more engaged our thoughts, or 
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was the sribject of more speculation, than 
the probabilities of ezcliangc. Not long al- 
ter our arriyal, we were electrified one day 
by orders for every man to cook up his ra- 
tions, pack up his baggage, if he had any, 
and fall out at one o'clock to go around on 
exchange. Imagine, if you can, the excite- 
ment t Nothing was heard but joyous 
shouts, mutual consrratulations, plans about 
what we would do when we should reach 
Dixie, etc. Rations cooked and clothes 
packed, everything in the shape of cooking 
utensils, and. other things about the barracks 
which ihey could not carry with them, was 
smashed to pieces by most of the men. 
About one o'clock word was given for us to 
fall out, and we were formed into line. Two 
companies with their arms were marched 
into camp and distributed along our Hne, 
and the non-commissioned officers took 
their places at intervals. Then the com- 
numd was given, and such stripping and 
searching and stealing has not often been 
seen. It was a regular Yankee trick. On 
such a notice they knew each man would 
have eveiy thing upon his person. One poor 
fellow had a large amount in gold, which, 
up to this time, he had successfltlly con- 
cealed, but it now fell into the hands of the 
Philistines. Many of the Yankees required 
the men to strip to tlie skin, tore the lining 
out of their hats and coats, and left no por- 
tion of their clothes or person unsearohed. 
Others were less rigid in their examination. 
Haviug from some cause had my suspicions 
aroused beforehand, I had inserted some 
greenbacks, which Mends had given me at 
Nashville, between tho soles of my boot, 
and buried my pencil-case in the crumb of a 
loat of bread in my haversack. Some other 
things of some value, not easily concealed, 
I had still in my pockets. Observing that 
a corporal, not far from me, was disposed to 
be very lenient, I managed to make my way 
up to him. When my turn came he asked 
to see what I liad in my pockets. After a 
slight examination he handed everything 
back, saying, as he did so, '* Here, take your 
things ; I aon't want them ; some men are 
d-— d mean enough to take everything a 
prisoner has, but I have been a prisoner my- 
self, and I know how it ^^els." 
Very few of th^n had any such scruples. 



The search over, we were turned loose to go 
l)ack to our quarters. 

" How changed from his former self I" ex- 
claims j£nes, as in visions of the night 
Hector presents himself no longer the pride 
and boast of Priam's race, striding foremost 
on the battle plain, and driving the bravest 
of the Greeks in headlong flight before bim, 
but stained with gore and smeared with 
bloody dust as dragged behind Achilles' 
chariot wheels. 

Such the change that had come over oar 
crowd of Rebs Just now shouting joyously 
over the prospect of returning to home and 
friends, struggluig country, and gallant com- 
rades, but now humbugged, insulted, rot>bed, 
with heavy hearts goim? back to their cheer- 
less cattle-sheds, and meagre rations, aad 
dull, monotonous prison life. It was too 
bad. 

When our squad reached camp we were 
not searched on entering. Lieutenant Rob- 
inson, who was then adjutant, and had spe- 
cial charge (^ prisoners, had something of 
tbe gentleman about him, but a tew dsjs 
after he had been removed, and a feltow 
named Pitkin took his place, who was a fine 
specimen of a low-bred, vulgar, petty ty- 
rant All who arrived after he took charge 
were regularly searched and robbed of all 
articles of any value. Early in November 
I received a letter frnm relatives in Nssh- 
ville, stating that they had forwarded to me 
a large l>ox of provisions, and giving an in- 
ventory of its contents — viz : hams, turkeys, 
jars of pickles and preserves, and othexgood 
things, such as were judged not only palat- 
able, but good as anti-scorbutics. What vi- 
sions of what the boys called a '* regular 
square meal " arose to the minds of myself 
and my mess-mate, Wiley H— y, of Honts- 
ville, my mess-mate in Company F, who 
was captured with myself, and continued 
my mess-mate through our twenty months 
of prison life. 

*' The cbUdren til tnagly were laid hi thei^ be4a, 
WhUe vtotonB of togar plums danced in th^ lieads.** 

says the poet, smging of Christmas times. 
With equal keenness of anticlpatioQ, we 
longed for the arrival of that box, and our 
hark-tack seemed harder than ever by con- 
trast with the expected viands. 
But, as Bums says : 
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*' The beat laid plana 
Of mico and men 
Qang oft aglee.'* 

I was summoned to headqnarters one day^ 
when Colonel Stevens, handing me some 
towels and handkercliiefs which were also 
in that box, said, with the blandest air and 
Tilest tongue Imaginable, ** Your relatives, 
Mr. Wilson, sent you a fine lot of provi- 
rions, but I am sorry to say they have 
moulded and are all spoiled.'* 

Queer effect of this Yankee climate, thinks 
I to in3r8elf, for pickles and preserves in jars 
to naould and spoil in two wteks' time in 
cool November weather. From that time, 
Tfith us, " moulded*' was the term by which 
to express " stolen." Many of us found after- 
ward, by sad experience, that the climate 
had ibis singular effect upon other things 
besides edibles. Money sent in letters, and 
even by Express, had a singular knack of 
fiuHng veiy often to come to hand. 

Since our return home a young friend of 
mine in Huntsville, who failed while in 
Camp Morton to get thirty dollars sent him 
by Express, asked the Express Agent here 
to see if he could trace it He did so, and 
found the money had reached the office at 
Indianapolis safely, and they had Colonel 
Stevens' receipt for it Money, the receipt 
of which was acknowledged by the officers, 
was placed to our credit, and at stated in- 
tervals we drew two or three dollars at a 
time in sutler's tickets. With these the pris- 
oners could buy from the sutler, whose name 
, was Roberts, residing, I believe, in Indian- 
apolis, tobacco, stationery, and provisions, 
paying always frt>m three to four hundred 
per cent above what we saw such things 
quoted at in Indianapolis papers. 

He sometimes, however, sold things at a 
much cheaper rate without his consent being 
asked. The sutler-shop was the great cen- 
ter of attraction and interest in camp. 
Happy fellows those who had tickets to pro- 
core tobacco, provisions, etc., from its 
shelves. Crowds of hungry, half-starved 



Rebs would be frequently seen standing near 
the window gasing wistfally at the stores 
within, and sometimes an ingenious fellow, 
having no conscientious scruples about rob- 
bing the Egyptians, would sharpen the end 
of a long stick, and wuen the sutler's atten- 
tion was drawn in anottier direction, would 
run it through several pies, or loaves of 
bread, and dextrously withdraw them with- 
out paying the usual heavy per cent of pro- 
fit If ever stealing was excusable, this 
certainly was. 

Many of the prisoners, in the extremity 
of their hunger, were often seen rooting, 
like so many hogs, in the piles of garbage 
from the hospital cook-room before they 
would be hauled out from camp, and greed- 
ily collecting and eating potato pealings, 
cabbage leaves, scraps of meat, or anything 
of the kind they might find. One day I saw 
a miserable looking fellow thus engaged in 
searching a pile of garbage for something to 
eat, who was, as I was mformed by one who 
knew him well at home, a farmer in com- 
fortable circumstances, from middle Tennes- 
see. Now, through excess of misery and 
starvation, he seemed lost to all self-respect 
or shame, and but little above a hog in ap- 
pearance or habits. 

Much has been said and written about the 
temptations of a soldier's life in camp. Noth- 
ins:, however, can surpass in power to snp 
a man's spirit and humiliate and degrade 
him by degrees beiteath the level of a brute 
life in a prison camp. Its listless inacti rity, 
its wearj', fruitless longings, its alternations 
of hope and despair, its constant subjection 
to petty insults and acts of oppression, its 
physical evils in regard to want of food and 
clothing, and exposure to cold and disease, 
and all the thousand ills that belong to it, 
make me often to wonder, looking back over 
the experience of those evil days, how oiae 
of us either came out alive or retained any- 
thing of manly spirit 

(tobb continued.) 
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Our readers will remember the sensntion 
caused last November by the announcement 
that the island of Tortola had been submerg- 
ed, and the relief experienced when the state- 
ment was proved to be incorrect. Tortola— 
one of the Virgin Islands, a cluster forming 
part of the West India Group— it was found 
had not been submerged, but the neighbor- 
ing island of St Thomas had experienced a 
catastrophe only less disastrous. A fearful 
hurricane had burst upon the island,swQeping 
before it every object that lay in its course. 
Unhappily, such an occurreuce was by no 
meins unprecedented. The little island (un- 
til recently a Danish possession, but now 
American) had before been similarly devas- 
tated. The year 1837 is still memorable in 
the history of its calamities. Then, as re- 
cently, ruined dwellings overspread the land, 
and shattered vessels covered the neighbor^ 
ing seas. 

Those who have paid some attention to 
the influence at work on and beneath the 
surface of the globe, would feel but a quali- 
fied degree of surprise at the first announce- 
ment of the supposed submergence. Geolo- 
gy has done much to invert our notions of 
tlie relative stability of sea and land. The 
** evercbanging ocean" has been found to 
preserve a nearly uniform level ; '^ while in 
relation to the land, which we are so accus- 
tomed to regard as the very type of fixity, the 
poet's words are amply verified — 
" New worlds are stlU emei^g^^ from the deep, 

The old descending, in their torn to rise.^' 

.Wben movements of the earth's crust are 
spoken of, the majority of persons immedia- 
tely think of earthquakes. But thte terrific 
phenomena form but one class of terrcstnal 
fluctuations, although the suddenness of 
their action renders them more conspicuous 
and impressive than agencies which are 
slow and gradual in their operation. They 
are closely connected with the phenomena 

^ Hngfa MQler has ebown that the sea-level is not 
absolutely nnchanging, as some geologists have as- 
serted. 
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of volcanoes. The latter may be defined as 
openings in the earth's crust, through which 
the products of igneous action make their 
escape into the atmosphere. As Strabo sa- 
gaciously remarked, eighteen centuries ago, 
they act as safety-valves for the gaseous and 
liquid emanations of the interior, and thns 
tend to diminish the violence of those con- 
I vulsions which even now bury in ruins the 
proudest works of man, and carry the soHd 
" earth into the midst of the sea." 

Some two hundred volcanic vents have 
been observed in different parts of the world, 
but they are by no means uniformlly distrib- 
uted. Numerous regions have been mapped 
out by geologists as areas of volcanic action. 
The region of the West Indies is one of these 
areas, many of the islands being themselTCS 
the products of volcanic upheavals in past 
ages. A volcano in St. Viuc^nt's poured 
out ashes and lava early in the present cen- 
tury; and Jamaica and St. Domingo have 
often suflfered frc^m shocks of earthquakes- 
Scarcely three weeks had passed since the 
hurricane at St Thomas* when that sba^ 
tered little Island was visited by a sharp but 
transient earthquake, thus described by a 
correspondent of the " Times " newspaper :— 
" A faint roar was heard from seaward. 
Houses groaned and creaked ; the earth heav- 
ed, and reeled, and danced beneath us, so 
that we could scarcely keep our feet I 
have been in several earthquakes, but never 
felt one of greater intensity ; and the inhabi- 
tants of St Thomas, as well as of other 
islands, declare that they never felt one 
nearly so severe.'* This occurred on the 
18th of November last; but, happily, the 
actual amount of damage done was compara- 
tively slight 

That an eartliquake should have followed 
80 rapidly upon a hurricane, seems to sup- 
port the view enunciated by some geologists, 
including no less an authority than Sir 
Charles Lyell. ** Many of the stonns termed 
hurricanes," he observes, "have evidently 
been connected with submarine earthquakes, 
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afi is shown by the atmospheric phenomena 
attendant on them, and by the sounds heard 
hi the gronnd and the odors emitted. Such 
were the circumstances which accompanied 
the swell of the sea In Jamaica in 1780, when 
a great wave desolated the western coast, 
and, bursting upon Savanna la Mar, swept 
away the whole town in an instant, so that 
not a vestige of man, beast, or habitation, 
was seen upon the surface." 

It has occaaionally happened that one of 
the results of an earthquake has been perma- 
nently to alter the level of the district in 
which it has operated. After the great earth- 
quake which visited the coast of South Amer- 
ica in 1823, a portion of Chili was found to 
have been upheaved to a height of from 
three to seven feet Reckoning the .area of 
elevation at 100,000 square miles, Sir C. Lyell 
computes that this convulsion gave to the 
land an addition of fifty -seven cubic miles of 
rock. In 1837 the shore near Valdivia, more 
to the south, was elevated to an extent of 
eight feet In February, 1835, Conception, 
another Chilian town, was thrown down, 
and the ialand of Santa Maria, distant twenty- 
five miles, was raised some nine feet At 
Talcahuano the coast was raised about four 
feet in February, but appears to have sub- 
sided again to half that extent by the month 
of April. 

In 1819 a large district at the mouth of the 
Indus oxperlenced an extensive oscillation. 
One of the estuaries of the river was deepen- 
ed m parts some ten or twelve feet A tract 
of country, 2,000 square miles In extent, sank 
down, and the sea rushing in, it speedily be- 
came a vast lagoon. At the same time a 
oeighboring plain rose about ten feet, con- 
verting a long strip of level ground into an 
artificial mound fifty miles in length, and in- 
some parts sixteen in breadth. A further 
subsidence aiterwards took place in the 
year 1845. 

It will l>e seen that phenomena of this 
kind — further illustrations of which might be 
adduced — are adequate to the production of 
extensive and terrible convulsions. Tortola, 
happily, has not submerged ; but several au- 
thentic instances of the appearance and sub. 
sequent disappearance of islands in. mid- 
ocean are on record. Volcanic eruptions and 
earthquake movements occur at sea as well as 
on land, and occasionally a sub-marine ^tna 



or Vesuvius is seen to rise amid the watery 
waste, and rear its rocky crest, canopied with 
fire and smoke, above the surface. 

To take an example not far from our own 
country : — Iceland is well known as a re- 
gion of volcanic disturbance. In its neigh- 
borhood a volcano burst forth in the year 
1783, and produced an island bordered by 
high cliffe, while smoke and cinders were 
emitted from the interior. It was claimed 
by the Danish monarch, and dubbed Nyoe, 
or the New Island ; but the sea reclaimed 
Nyoe, so that nothing remains but a reef of 
rocks some fathoms below the surface. An- 
other small island was upheaved in the year 
1830. 

A volcanic cone appeared in 1811, near to 
the island of St Michaers,one of the Azores, 
and gradually rose to the height of 300 ieet ; 
but it was in a short time washed away by 
the action of the waves. 

A more noticeable instance is that of Gra- 
ham's Island, thrown up in 1831, at a point 
in the Mediterranean some thirty miles from 
Sicily, and therefore within another volcan- 
ic region. It seems to have risen gradually 
to a height of 200 teet, with a circumference 
of three miles. This was its maximum size ; 
it then began to yield to aqueous action, and 
by the end of the year but a slight vestige 
remained above the sea level. In a short 
time this also disappeared. Many islands 
which are to us as permanent as the sur- 
rounding continents exemplify the same 
structure, and point to the same mode of 
formation as the more transitory ones Just 
alluded to. The Lipari Isles, north of Sicily, 
are of volcanic origin, and one of them, 
Stromboli, is still in a state of eruption, and 
has been so for ages ; another volcano now 
emits only sulphrious vapors. This group 
was regarded in ancient fable as the abode 
of winds and tempests ; and is celebrated by 
Virgil, at the opening of the ** -^ueid/' as 
" the restless regions of the storm — 
*• Where, in the tpftdons cave of living stone. 
The tyrant ^Eolns, from his airy throne. 
With power Imperial curbs the ttraggllng winds, 
And loanding tempests in dark prisons hinds.'* 

Barren Island, in the Bay of Bengal, and 
St. Paul's in the Indian Ocean, exhibit a 
similar conformation. 

Changes of level of a much more gradual 
kind than those which have now been de- 
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tailed are in progress in some parts of Eu- 
rope. The sliores of the Baltic, it would 
seem, are undergoing a slow process of up- 
heaval, while the western coast of Green- 
land is sinking; and doubtless, if obseiTa- 
tions were multiplied, these imperceptible 
movements would be found much more gen- 
eral than wo might at first be inclined to 
suppose. These phenomena, at all events, 
form part of the great series of conserva- 



tive and reparative agencies by which new 
land is being continually won from the 
ocean, and the balance of terrestial •naton: 
maintained. Thus regarded, we gain an in- 
sight into the place and power of the earth- 
quake and the volcano, and are able intelli- 
gently to recognize them as contributing to 
the "general good," thongh "partial evil" 
is incident to their operation. 



I HAVE IT.'* 



BY J. R. BARRICK. 



Not long ago, in traversing the Broadway 
of New York, in the warm sunshine of a 
beautiful morning, a stranger 'midst the 
mingled multitude which dally and nightly 
throng that restless thoroughfare, between 
Chambers and another street, whose name I 
have forgotten, to the East, my eye tell upon 
an open space in the else unbroken block, 
made vacant by some freak of the fire fiend. 
In front, for what purpose I know not, had 
been built a high fence ol pine boards, on 
"Which were posted large placards, display- 
ing in striking capitals these words: "I 
Have It ! " In a moment my curiosity took 
wing, as I marveled for the meaning of the 
mysterious cabalism. Strange, thought I, 
that no other glance should linijer there save 
mine. For several days those mystic words 
were tinging in my ears. I struggled to di- 
vine their hidden mean. At length, one 
day, as I threaded my way through a long, 
dark hall in the fourth story of a stately ed- 
ifice, in quest of a friend, whose number I 
held in my hand, over the door in ftx)nt of 
his these hieroplyphics again met my view. 
" Eureka 1 " I exclaimed, as in I went. In a 
spacious room, some seated on chairs, some 
walking to and fro, and others reclining on 
beds, a multitude of faces met my view, in 
the emaciated look and mournful cast of 
which was written, in characters not to be 
misunderstood, " I Have It ! '* Satisfied that 
a true interpretation had been reached, I re- 
tired from the scene, with a consciousness, 



at least, that knowledge Ib most impressive 
at its fountain source. 

Well, now " I Have It!*" but my *' it'* is 
widely different Irom theirs. I will tell you, 
reader, how I came in possession of " it" 
These New York bummers blow like patent 
medicine puffers over what they have, whilst 
I shall proceed with becoming modesty to 
disclose the process through which, a few 
days since, I became sole possessor of a 
priceless heritage. 

Sufiering with ill-health, from which there 
appeared to be no resoit more favorable to 
improvement than in a retreat from the rat- 
tle and clatter incident to a bustling, busy 
city, not 1( ng since I found seclusion and re- 
tirement in one of tliose nooks where, at this 
sei\son, one might enjoy the delights of ex- 
panding nature, in the companionship of 
woods and fields. From my present stand- 
point the sunrise and sunset views are cir- 
cumscribed only by the eastern and western 
horizon. In the East Stone Mountain looms 
up with the first grey streaks of dawn, and 
in the West Kennesaw may be seen, encir- 
cled with the latest glories of declining day. 
From my new retreat I make frequent ex- 
cursions into the adjacent country, where I 
am more than delighted with the rural sights 
and sounds that greet me. In one of these 
rambles the other day I chanced upon s 
" sleepy hollow,** reposing in voiceless soli- 
tude upon the breast of earth. Alone in the 
solemn presence of Nature and God, the 
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silence of earth, and air, and sky, the aw Ail 
stillness of the hour stole upon the breath- 
less chambers of my soul, as a messenger 
from the spirit-land. Thoughts laden with 
the grief of years, and memories with the 
offerings of the past, rose in my mind, like 
glimmering stars through a rioted cloud. A 
searching monitor, armed with the sword of 
sin, and the shield of conscience, in search 
of the corruptions of our human nature, set 
up an inquisitiom over the record of my life. 
"What good have you done for your fellow 
man?" asked it with a stinging sneer. 
*'None," answered a thousand low toned 
voices ot earth and air. 1 felt the self-con- 
victing necessity of a new career. To im- 
prove upon the past, much of which had 
been wasted in fruitless toil, to devote lile, 
time, energy to nobler purposes in luture,and 
for others to accomplish some good, were 
resolutions germinating in my mind. Poll- 
tk» I vowed to quit. Nothing good in poli- 
tics. I had tested it in the balance, and 
found it wanting. It was a saving^s bank, 
in which I had invested and deposited much, 
but no dividends had it declared, nor a dol- 
lar had I ever drawn. Nature had made me 
one of that stubborn sort in whom an opin- 
ion, when founded once, involves all honor, 
honesty and faith, and hence, rather than 
abandon it, it were better of life itself to be 
reft. Where, then, should I ** trim between 
extremes,*' in which we are told by the phil- 
osopher "every thing good** abounds? It 
was a critical juncture in the undecisiveness 
of self— an interregnum in which destiny 
withholds its wonted seal. Between the re- 
solve to quit one thing, and the inchoate de- 
termination to adopt another, I stumbled up- 
on the jawbone of an ass. The accident 
was fortuitous. I read the philosophy of 
" Sennons in stones, lessons in mnning brooks. 
And wisdom ineverjtMng.** 

The incident was suggestive. If Sampson 
could slay a thousand Philistines with such 
t weapon as this, why not I exterminate 
some of the enemies of our race ? 

The day was sultry, the sun warm, and 
th6 atmosphere languid with the heat of 
noon. I had wandered to weariness. Over 
my senses stealing I felt the gentle breath- 
ings of that lull which precedes sleep. The 
opiate spell of nature wooed me to her 
breast On the green sward, under the shadow 



of an oak, I reclined, and soothed by the 
gentle song of birds, the ripple of streams, 
and the delicious fragrance of flowers, I was 
soon circled in the still, soft embraces of 
sleep. And in my sleep I dreamed, and in 
my dreams rose the embodiment of forms 
instinct with life and being. Apparently 
conscious ot where I was, yet feeling secure 
in the protection of some guardian spirit, 
neither my sleep nor dreams were in the least 
disturbed, until at length, confronting me 
face to face, a horrid being stood, whose like 
I would not sec again. Though somewhat 
shocked by the ghastly visage, the features 
haggard and pale, as with the hue of death, 
I recognized it at a glance. It was none other 
than the veritable Gyges. The personage of 
the wretched regicide, sweating great drops 
of blood from his finger-tips, was not to be 
mistaken. Without alluding to the story of 
Candaiiles, or of his beautiful wife, by whose 
inimitable charms he was invoked to slay 
the King and mount the Lydian thrime, he 
proceeded to relate how, Salathial-like, mur- 
derers are doomed by Beelzebub to wander 
joyless and friendless in the earth, victims of 
perpetual torment, inciting the sons of men 
to the commission of kindred deeds, as the 
ghosts of their victims, missioned by Heaven, 
stand ever near to torture them with the 
memory of their deeds. Bearing in mind 
the fabled ring, in the exercise of whose 
wonderfbl powers he had murdered the in- 
nocent King, I asked it of him as a gift, in- 
asmuch as it had ceased to be of value to 
him, whilst, in my possession, it might be 
made serviceable in the aflairs of the world, 
its properties being such as no magician ever 
possessed, and its like without a counter- 
part. Casting his eyes to the earth, with an 
angry scowl upon his face, then raising his 
head with a look ol contempt, he would 
have declined the request. His countenance 
darkening with a sullen gloom, such as no 
demon ever wore, with a shudder which 
seemed to convulse every fibre of his frame, 
he shrieked — 

" Take it ! Beest thou standing there, as if 
to freeze me with its icy touch, the ghost of 
the muraered King, which, wherever I go, 
whether up and down, or across the earth, 
or in the regions of the damned, is ever at 
my side to goad, and taunt, and haunt me 
with the guilt of that awful crime! Take 
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it 1 Mayhap when it is gone I may avmd 
this hell, that ever burns within my breast, 
yet never consumes." So saying, then plac- 
ing the ring in my hand, he and the ghost 
simultaneously disappeared in the bosom of 
a black cloud, whose wings, with their rav- 
en fringes, tipped the hill-slopes on either 
aide: 

Once in possession of the magic pnze, I 
resolved to use it, unlike Gyges, to some 
good purpose. Donning its invisible wings, 
my first tour was in the interest of the com- 
mon weal. Unseen by them, I approached 
men so close as to render audible not only ; 
their most privy speech, but heard even the j 
flutter of their wicked thoughts. I made a 
coy descent upon that class who gamble on 
chance, live by the arts of a demagogue, 
and coalesce with tlie low, the vulgar and 
the base, in their evil designs upon every- 
thing not directly conspiring to their selfish 
purposes. I came upon a squad of these 
worthies, whose treasonable schemes of pub- 
lic plunder would astonish the world, were I 
t/o reveal their names, with the insidious 
plots which for the future were disclosed. 
There sat the old trickster, grown gray with 
crime committed in the name of the public 
weal, and the young man not yet so deeply 
versed in the intrigues of party, yet drink- 
ing in the wisdom ol his protonym. My 
next advent was in the midst of a circle of 
8hylocks, whose plans and schemes of gain, 
were I to name them by name, would put to 
blush the veriest acts of midnight theft and 
robbery. The unfortunates for whom their 
traps are set are as innocent of their dark 
designs as the bird already encircled by the 
serpent's charm. As pilferers of widows* 
and orphans' funds, and plunderers of dead 
men's estates, the secret proceedings of their 
privy council deserve to be erected on scare- 
crow poles as a warning to the unwary. In 
my rounds I encountered all classes — the 
merchant estimating his dishonest gain, the 
ambitious plotting the overthrow of his ad- 
versary, the lawyer weighing the chances of 
success upon false testimony, the doctor 
dashing his meagre science with a little of 
the spice of quackery, and even the preach- 
er calculating more the effect than the source 
of his sermon. The young lady I saw in 
secret practicing her coquetries on the un- 



sophisticated, as she weighed with precisios 
the quantity and quality of the cosmetic to 
be used on the next visit of her victim. 
Others farther advanced, with mhom tbe 
chances had become lees frequent tad 
the prospect of early alliances more doabt- 
ful, eyed with a closer scrutiny the effect (A 
false hair and false teeth in the oroceas of 
deception, as every now and then, in the ad- 
justment of their auxiliaries, their comite- 
nances would alternately reveal the inwud 
satisfaction of '* now I have it,'* or the de- 
jection of '*now it isn't** Others of the 
gentler sex I encountered, who, upon the 
street or at the social party, are aU dniks 
and sunshine, whose grim ccmtortions of 
feature and sour faces, behind the curtain, 
form the subject of an unwritten cbi^rta is 
pertains to the outer and undisceming ynxlA. 
Witli only a medium standard of human na- 
ture before, facts gathered from actual but 
pdnful observation forced me to a materisi 
lowering of my criterion. The detenmoa- 
tion to expose and spare not became a set- 
tled conviction in my mind. I resolved that 
no class should escape my scrutiny, and thai 
the conduct of the base and mean ^ould be 
wiitten upon the broad gaze of the world 
in characters of living light, whilst the good 
deeds and purposes of the nobler and purer 
and better spirits of whose silent thoughts I 
partook, entering into tlieir hearts aa in the 
sanctuaries of holiness, I designed as exam- 
ples worthy the emulation of such as would 
imitate the virtuous, the wise, and good. 
The observations of my first invisible toor 
were welded into a discourse under the title 
of " A 8ennon for the Times,** which, should 
the weakness of human nature not revolt 
against my better intentions, should be de- 
livered at a suitable time, with specificatiens 
of names, persons and localities so minutely 
drawn that he ** who runs may read.** 

Just here I was wakened l^ the flutter of 
a passing raven's wing, that bird of iU-om^ 
missionod by devil or fiend to dis^pate mj 
dream before the sequel was disclosed. 80 
confident was I that the ring was there, 1 
thrust my hand into my pocket before my 
eyes were fully ooen, but only to realize the 
sad consciousness of the ^t that it was aU 
a dream. 
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D'Israell, the acconipliflhed scholar and / 
Btatesman, has been elevated to the Premier- 
ship over the heads of the Russells and How* 
ards, the hereditary rulers of England. Tliose 
who are tamillar with the story of Isaac of 
York, as related by Sir Walter Scott, will see, 
hi this single event, that the world moves, 
and that, too, in the direction of universal en- 
franchisement. Henceforth Jewish descent 
is no bar in England to the highest civic 
promotion. 

It is a curious fact, however, that the first 
budget of the new Premier should be se- 
verely criticized by the leading journals, 
and that on the first test measure submitted 
to the House of Commons, the minister 
should be defeated by a decisive majority. 
80 that it is probable that before D^Israeli 
masters tlie details %f his office, he must 
succumb to the opposition benches and go 
down in the storm of a ministerial crisis. 
Both facts, howevei>— the rise and the down- 
Ihll of the new minister— indicate the rapid 
growth of liberal sentiments in the mother 
country. There is, indeed, no more inter- 
esdng liistorical study than the considera- 
tion of the progress of English hbeialism 
during the current century. 

The germ of this vast popular movement, 
which is destined ultimately to overthrow 
the British monarchy, was contained in the 
Bill of Rights of 1688. There were occa- 
sional displays of it under the Tudors and 
8tuarts, but it was not until the accession of 
William of Orange that it became formida- 
ble by reason o! the numerical strengtli of 
its adherents. The American Revolution 
gave a fresh impetus to the movement, and 
the French Revolution of 1789, by bringing 
the hitherto despised and down-trodden peo- 
ples of Europe face to ihce with their titled 
oppressors, made it forever impossible to 
govern a nation in the interests of a class, 
and that, perhaps, the most weak and worth- 
less class in the community. 

Shice that period^ the statesmanship of 



England has applied Itself to the work of re- 
forming the abuses of the past, and of shap- 
ing the policy of the government so as to * 
subserve, in the language of Ben tham, the 
" greatest good of the greatest number." 

One of the earliest of these measures of 
progress was the Catholic Emancipation 
Act 

The policy of England had for centuries 
been intensely prescriptive towards these 
hated religionists. Whilst downright perse- 
cution with fagot and sword was not resort- 
ed to, yet, by means of the Test Act and 
kindred abominations, the sincere Catholic 
was subjected to penalties and disabilities 
that were alike contrary to the spirit of 
Christianity and to a sound public policy. 

The contest, it will be remembered, was 
exceedmgly bitter. Anti-popery riots were 
fomented in several of the cities, and in a 
few localities a bigoted clergy hounded on 
the rabble in their vindictive courses. Right 
and reason in the end prevailed, and this 
^reat measure of religious toleration was 
adopted. 

The next onset of the Liberal party was 
against the representative system which had 
so long obtained. Under this sjrstem, which 
was fhiudulent in the extreme, the rotten 
boroughs returned a large minority to Par- 
liament. Old Sarum and its congeners 
were represented, while, at the same time, 
some of the most populous commercial and 
manufacturing cities were excluded from 
the halls of legislation. The Reform Bill of 
1883 struck at the root of this evil. It pro- 
vided for a more equitable apportionment of 
representatives than had ever previously ex- 
isted. As might be supposed, the bill was 
stoutly opposed by all who were interested 
in perpetuating the abuses sought to be rem- 
edied by its adoption. It was asserted with 
some show of reason that the extension of 
the Elective Franchise was a dangerous ex- 
periment Some of the more violent of its 
opponents predicted that this tampering 
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with the basis of representation was a pre- 
lude to anarchy and the forerunner of na- 
tional dbgrace and disaster. 

These political Cassandras were not credit- 
ed. The bill was passed triumphantly, and 
thus a precedent was established for still 
greater modifications as circumsCanoes might 
warrant. 

But a f^w years elapsed until liberalism 
achieved another splendid victory in the un- 
conditional repeal of the Com Laws. 

These laws were professedly enacted for 
the protection of the agricultural interests 
of the kingdom. Upon this specious pre- 
text the price of breadstufls was enhanced 
beyond measure. At the same instant that 
famine, like a fieshless fiends stalked through 
the lanes of London and Liverpool, and' 
along the byways of Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire, thousands of bushels of com were 
rotting in the cribs of Illinois and Ohio for 
want of a market. 

Against this political abomination, orators 
declaimed and poets sang. Barry Cornwall, 
by his rhymes, did as much to enlighten the 
public mind as Sir Robert Peel by his un- 
answerable logic. " Long time in even scale 
the l)attle hung,'* but at length truth won 
the mastery, and the industrial classes of 
England were delivered from a most griev- 
ous burden. This result demonstrated the 
fact that the old landholding class was no 
longer invincible— that the manufacturing 
class was hereafter to be respected and con- 
sulted in the administration of national af- 
fairs. 

The latest exhibition of the strength of 
liberalism was in the defeat of the present 
ministry on the Irish Church Establishment 
resolutions of IVIr. Gladstone. 

We have already referred to this,* and we 
must be permitted to say now that we re- 
*gard it as the most important of all the vic- 
tories as yet secured by the pn/gressive 
party. 

Ever since the permanent conquest of 
Ireland, it has suffered all the evils of mls- 
govemment. The landholding system, con- 
nected as it is with absenteeism, and this 
last with the heartless rapacity of Middle- 
men, who grind the poor tenantry to pow- 
der, is the very worst that can be imagined. 
Now, superadd to this the odious Tithe ex- 
actions for the support of a clergy that have 



no sympathy with their Cktholic parishion- 
ers, and you have at once the cause and the 
Justification of all those efforts at revohtioa 
fVom the united Irishmen ol '98 to the Fe- 
nians of *68. 

The naked question presented by Mr. 
Gladstone's resolutions was, whether this 
Irish Church Establishment should still be 
&stened on the Catholic population of Ire- 
land for the emolument of a hungry swarm 
of ecclesiastics? 

To the immortal honor of an Ecglishand 
a Protestant House of Commons, they thun- 
dered " No '* with an emphasis that shook the 
walls of old Westminster. 

It is hardly necessary to say that this vote 
portends no good to the English Establish- 
men t itself. That immense corporation may 
find it needful to cease its discussion of ritu- 
alism, and to forget the tianscendant follies 
of the Bishop of Natal, while all parties with- 
in the pale of the Establishment combine to 
resist the coming onslaught of the dissent- 
ing and non-conformist religious bodies. 

This struggle is inevitable, and without 
pausing to consider the merits of the con- 
troversy, we ventureJhe prediction that the 
English will share the fate of the Irish Es- 
tablishment. It may even yet come to pass 
that a Baptist or Presbyterian clergyman 
shall officiate as a Royal Chaplain, and that 
some future sovereign may worship without 
a prayer-book, and at other altars than those 
of the present Established Church. But we 
will not .continue this resutne beyond the 
point already reached. "With the premises 
fUmished by the foregoing historical state- 
ments, it is but a single step to the conclu- 
sion that the Liberal movement will yet 
swe^p aw ay every vestige of monarchy. 

Let it not be inferred that we endorse 
fully either the principles or the policy of 
the Liberal party. We honcsUy believe that 
it has done a vast deal of good in the past, 
but we confess that we have cjrave appre- 
hensions in regard to its future course. If it 
shall become a mob of reckless agitators, 
seeking to unsettle the groundwork of both 
Church and State, we may then look for Dp- 
litical convulsions to be speedily followed 
by anarchy or despotism. 

There is danger of this result, and some 
of the more far-siglited and conscientious of 
the leaders of the party ai*e beginning to re- 
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allze it If these can succeed in arresting 
this tendency to excess before it acquires an 
uncontrollable momentum, then will the 
cause of constitutional liberty be safe. If, 
on the other hand, they should be overborne 
and cruslied, tlien farewell — a long farewell 
to England's true greatness. 

Let us hope that the just equilibrium of 
law and liberty may be maintained: that 
the one may not degenerate into license, nor 
the other become the synonymn of oppres- 
sion. They are by no means incompatible, 
as the history of our own Republic for the 
first half century of its existence abundant- 
ly testifies. And if party spirit and section-: 
al animosity have in the last seven years di- 
vorced these equally divine principles of lib- 
erty and law, let the true-hearted men of all 
sections unite in restoring the (Government 
to its rightful position. 

Such an example of wise conservatism in 
America cannot fail to impress and influence 
the politics of England. The silly projects 
of mere disorgjmizers will be visited with 
public condemnation. And then, by a law 
of reaction, as beneficent as it is powerful, 
we, too, shall be saved from the revolution- 
ary madness that rules the hour, and which 
threatens the destruction of whatsoever is 
most sacred in the memories of the past, 
and most inspiring in the prospects of the 
future. 



Southern LirERAxxniE. — While we en- 
courage a broad catholic spirit in our ra- 
tional literature, there are reasons why we 
wish to have Southern authors encouraged 
folly enough to develope and maintain tlie 
features which contradistlnjniish their works 
from the works of Northern writers. We 
all contribute into the same general reser- 
voir of letters, but we contribute the em- 
bodiment of a dillei-ent manuer and temper- 
ament. Particularly at tins juncture is it 
desirable that our literary past be fully re- 
corded, for it has passed into history, and as 
a change has come over Southern society, il 
is but reasonable to suppose that it will su- 
perinduce a corresponding change in Souih- 
cm literature. This change may not be dis- 
tinctly marked for a few years yet, but it 
must come eventually, and the consequence 
will be an assimilation of Northern ideas 
and Northern civilization. We mean by this 



that our institutions are no longer diffbrent 
from those of the North, our society is no 
longer organized upon a different basis, and, 
as the change is entirely with us, we have 
nothing left us but to grow more and more 
analogous to the North— not only in indus- 
trial matters, but in society and literature 
also. 

But, while this is the C4tee, we would have 
onr past treasured up as precious atoms, no 
particle of which should be lost, or be al- 
lowed to rust out of sight and out of mind. 
The finger of history is busily fumbling 
among our archives. The acts and motives 
of men are being hunted out. Southern 
character is being analyzed and held up to 
the scrutiny of the world. Whatever we 
have been and whatever we have done is 
now thought of and discussed more than 
ever before. The relations we have borne 
to the General Government, the leading 
Southern political idea which required years 
to ripen into a rupture in national affairs, 
are being traced indelibly in the history of 
tlie world, and we have suddenly become 
the cynosure to which the eyes of all civil- 
ized men are turned. The same old prob- 
lem that has been solved in almost every 
nation of earth is being re-solved in us ; and 
as a natural consequence, whatever of in- 
terest centers in us will be exhumed and 
subjected to analysis and stricture. 

Since, then, there is such a raking among 
the dry bones of the past, let us, for the 
sake of maintaining our boasted character, 
be careful that our achievements in letters 
be not forgotten. Comparatively few of our 
own people are aware how much we have 
done in this line. Southern books have al- 
most entirely sought tlie market tli rough 
Northern publishing houses. Southern au- 
thors have sent their manuscripts to North- 
cm editors in order to receive remuneration 
therefrom, and the consequence is, the 
Nortli has assumed to be chief and almost 
entire foster-mother of American literature, 
coolly absorbing the contributions of the 
Soutli, while we have steadily poured our 
wealth into the general gamer, content to 
derive the present emolument, while the 
North sequestrated the heavier profits and 
almost the entire credit. How few Ameri- 
can authors are positively known to the 
public as Southern men 1 It has not always 
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been advantageous to the interest of the 
publisher to have this too well known, and 
we, who should have proclaimed eyeiy 
achievement in this line, haVis refrained too 
much from so doing. A kind of mock mod- 
esty — an indisposition to sound our own 
trumpet (which was possibly assumed)~has 
chained the tongue of pur self-laudation 
rather more than was demanded by the 
strictest rules of propriety, and consequent^ 
ly we are little known abroad, or even at 
home, as a people that has made any decid- 
ed pretensions to letters. 

But now, that the end of a chapter of our 
history is toeing written, let us see to it that 
the whole tale be told. Let us (rather up the 
"footprints we have left in the sands of 
time,'* and show to the world that we have 
made some goodly strides in intellectual 
achievements. Let us hunt up our recQrd. 
Search the annals of our race, unum the 
ashes of what we have been. Hunt up the 
harness of those who have fought the fight 
and are entitled to the renown. If we suf* 
fer our past to be obscured and finally hid- 
den beneath the fast gathering dust of time, 
there are none who will unearth the record 
for us. We alone are vitally interested in 
having the full tale told, and if we fail to 
tell, we alone will be to blame for sulfering 
it to remain untold forever* 

The life that seems to have been infUsed 
into Southern literature since the war is cer- 
tainly most gratifying. Southern minds and 
Southern pens were never so busy before, 
and a good record they are making. But, 
while we are dashing so boldly at the new, 
let us suffer no film to gather over the old. 
On the contrary, let us burnish it up and 
shine it before the world as our contribution 
to the world's learning, as our mite toward 
the stupendous labor of developing and cul- 
tivating pure, and true, and successful en- 
lightenment. We hope soon to see young 
fingers busily turning these annals of the 
past, confident that therein a record may be 
traced out which is not only an honor to us 
as a section, but an honor and an ornament 
to American literature. 



A Gkm of Poetry.— We confess our ig- 
norance of the authorship of the foHowing 
exquisite waif which has been going the 
rounds of tlie daily journals. It is seldom 
we have read anything more touching hi its 
appeal to the better instincts of our nature. 
There was much in the unswerving loyalty 
of a true knight of the olden time to bis 
liege lord, and in his steadfast devotion to 
his lady-love, to excite our admiration ; but 
neither sentiment was mo/e honorable than 
tliat which is contained in these simple 
verses. To cherish and venerate the moth- 
er that gave us being is a duty only second- 
ary to the homage and obedience we owe 
the great Father of all mankind. We com- 
mend, especially to our juvenile readers, 
the example of St. Leon: 

KT MOTHBB. 

It was a grand day in the old chivalric 
time : the wine circling around the board in 
a noble hall, and the sculptured walls rang 
with sentiment and song. The lady of each 
knight's heart was pledged aloud by nwnc, 
and many a syllable significant of loveliness 
had been uttered, until it came St Lcon*9 
turn, when, lifdng the sparkling cup on 
high— 

**1 drink to one," he said, 
** Whose Imaije never may depart. 
Deep graven on thU grateftil heart. 

Till memory is dead ; 

*' To one wboec love for me eball last. 
When lighter pae»ione long have passed. 

So holy 'tis and trae ; 
To one whose love hath loneer dwelt. 
More deeply fixed, more keenly felt, 

Than any pledged to you." '^ 

Each gaest trpttarted at the word. 
And laid a hand upon his sword. 

With fhry-llashinff eye; 
And 'Stanley said : " We crave the name. 
Proud knight, of this most peerless dame 

Whose love thoa count so high.'' 

St. Leon paused, as if he would 

Not breathe her name in careless mood. 

Thus lightly to another; 
Then bOAved his noble head as though 
To give that word the reverence due, , 

And gently said, ^' My Mother." 
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tW Railroad murders have been nppal- 
Hn^ly frequent dnring the past year. It 
woukl seem that human life finds no in- 
creased security in tlie advances that ai-e 
made \jx the arts, sciences, and the progres- 
rfye civilization of the day. A new feature 
of an paralleled horror has marked many o( 
the recent railroad disasters. Fire, always 
the most dreaded means of death, has been 
superadded to the usual picture of mangling, 
maiming, and death. Tlie Angola disaster 
is still tVesh in the recollection of those who 
tra-rel by rail. But another similar and 
tcarcely less fatal accident occurred on the 
15tli uh. on the Erie Railroad, New York. 
Thirty-eight persons were burned and 
crashed to death, or have since died from 
their wounds. Such is the record that fills 
flie news columns of our papers with alarm- 
ing frequency. Yet the public mind seems 
to r^ard it as one of the necessary accom- 
paniments of this fast age, and alter a little 
stereotyped lamentation and formal investi- 
gation into the causes, relapses into Indifier^ 
ence, and awaits a repetition of the same. 
In most cases of railroad accident the cause 
is fonnd to be in the bad condition of the 
track, or defective rolling stock, causes 
which eauid be corrected, and that should 
nerer be permittea to exist -Accidents are 
of moch less frequency hi England and on 
the coi^tinent, becanse an almost perfect sys- 
tem of track inspection and signaling is rig- 
idly enforced. When the people of this 
country will demand and imperatively re- 
quire of all railroad companies the strictest 
compliance with the moat advanced princi- 
ples of railroad construction, they may expect 
comparative immunity from accident, and 
not till then. 



"Boston has a new hobby— another la- 
bor-saving, money-making idea, which is 
thus alluded to by a correspondent of a New 
York paper: 

** We are informed that numbers of Bos- 
ton gentlemen, Including chemists, doctors, 
merchants, Ac,, have organized a company, 



and intend to open a kind of co-operative 
kitchen, which will be called the *Rumford 
Food Laboratory.' A large amount of capi- 
tal has been subscribed, and Protiessor Blot 
has consented to superintend the cooking. 
Supplies will be purchased by the quantity 
from * head sources,* and the prepared food 
will be supplied to families within an hour's 
distance from the Labratory. Many articles 
can be put up in hermetically sealed cans, 
and sent to any part of the country. The 
Laboratory will probably be opened next 
month." 

But while thus providing for the creature 
comforts the affairs of state are never neg- 
lected. The pulpit becomes the watchtower 
of the " liberties of the people " — witness : 

TREMONT TEMPLE. 

Rev. J. D. Fulton had an immense con- 
gregation, and bis remarks on national af- 
fairs were warmly applauded, founded as 
they partly were on his own recent visit to 
Washington. His subject was "Govern- 
mental Authority, and the Necessity of Im- 
provement," from the text in Matt. 8: 9 — 
"For I am a man under authority," &c. 
This well put and very effective discourse 
was printed at length in the Traveler of Sat- 
urday. 



t^ Advice like the following is always 
in place, whether heeded or not : 

Mrs. Greeley advises young women in a 
practical way how they may preserve their 
health and have red cheeks, without the aid 
of rouge. Her words are : ** Too many girls 
sit moping within doors over some trivial 
and worthless bit of fancy work, when they 
should be seeking vigor elasticity and hap- 
piness from the life-giving influence of wood 
and meadow, breeze and sunshine." Pursue 
this out-door recreation, and doctor's crigs 
in front of your residence will be changed 
to the wagons of butchers and grocers — a 
consummation devoutly wished for by every 
poor man with a house fbll of marriageable 
girls. 
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' One of the most remarkable natural 
phenomena is the " mirage/* or the reflec- 
tion of terrestial objects upon the clouds. A 
correspondent of the Rocliester Union and 
Advertiser relates as distinct an exhibition 
ot this kind as we recollect ever to have read 
of. Batavia is thirty-seven miles from Buf- 
falo: 

Batavia, April 15, tSdS.—Biitors Union : 
At 7 o'clock this evening our citizens were 
entertained by one of Nature's most rare and 
beautiful panoramas. While we were ad- 
miring a golden sunset, (the eastern horizon 
at the same time arched by the bow of 
promise,) the blue waters of Lake Erie rose 
upon our vision in a mirage so perfect and 
l)rilliant that it was difficult to believe- we 
were not in the regions of cncliantment. 
The phenomenon in its fbll brilliancy lasted 
about half an hour. It was witnessed by 
several citizens of Buflalo, who happened to 
be here at the time. At one time eleven ves- 
sels were distinctly visible; even a steam 
tug was seen, with steam issuincr from the 
smoke-stack. Large Iwdles of ice, covering 
what appeared to t>e several acres each, were 
seen openly floating toward the source of 
the Niagara. The Buffalo gentlemen were 
naturally enthusiastic, and declared that they 
had never seen the lake of their pride ex- 
hibit itself in more natural habiliments, not 
even fh)m their Buifalo, y'clept, the docks. 



The Valley of Death— A Strange 
Locality in Calipobnia.— A correspondent 
of the Philadelphia Press with Gen. Palmer's 
engineer corps of the Kansas Pacific Rail- 
road, writing ftom Camp Cody, on the Mo- 
have River, California, gives the foUowing 
description of a remarkable valley in that 
region : 

Eighty miles northwest of this camp is the 
well-known and much-dreaded " Death Val- 
ley.'' It is said to be lower than the level 
of the sea, and wholly destitute of water. 
Mr. Spears, our intelligent guide, who visi- 
ted this remarkable valley several times gave 
me the following account of it, with the rea- 
son for its terrible name : 

The valley is some CO miles long by a 
small breadth, and save at two points, is 
wholly encircled by mountains, up whose 
steep sides it is impossible for any but expert 
climbers to ascend. It is devoid of vegeta- 



tion, and the shadow of bird or wild beast 
never darkened its white, glaring sand. In 
the early days, trains of emigrants bound for 
California passed under the direction ot 
guides, to the south of Death Valley, by 
what is known as the " old momon road.** 
In the year 1850, a large train, with some 
300 emigrants, mostly from Illinois nod 
Missouri, came south f^om Salt Lake, guid- 
ed by a Mormon. When near Death Valley, 
a dissent broke out in a part of the train, and 
3t families came to the conclnsitm that ths 
Mormon knew nothing about the country, 
so they appointed one of their number t 
leader, and broke off from the main party. 
This leader determined to turn due west; 
so with the people and wagons and flocto 
he traveled for three days, and then descend- 
ed into the broad valley, whose trcacheroiii 
mirage promised water. They reached ttie 
centre, but only the white glaring nnd, 
bounded by the scorched peaks, met their 
gaae on every hand. 

Around the valley they wandered, and 
one by one the men di^d, and the panting 
flocks stretched themselves in death under 
the hot sun. Then the children, cryhig for 
water, died at their mothers' breasts, and 
with swollen tongues and bvrning vitals, 
the mothers followed. Wi^n after wagon 
was abandoned, and strong men tottered 
and ravBd and died. After a week*s wan- 
dering, a dozen survivors found some water 
in the hollow of a rock in the montains. It 
lasted but a short time, then all perished birt 
two, who through some miraculous means 
got out of the valley and followed the trail 
of their former companions. Bighty-seven 
persons, with hundreds of animals, perilled 
in this fearf\il place, and.since then the name 
of Death Valley has been applied to it. Mr. 
Spears says that when he visited it last win- 
ter, after the lapse of 18 years, he found the 
wagons still complete, the iron wofk and 
tires bright, and the shriveled skeletons lying 
in many places side by side. 



t3gr The New York Herald makes some 
interesting extracts from the book, " Behind 
the Scenes," a work just issued, the real au- 
thorship of which is aficribed to Mrs. Lin- 
coln. It says : 

Mrs. Lincoln's opinion of Mr. Chase, Mr. 
Seward, Andrew Johnson, General McClel- 
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Ian, C^eneral Qrant and othen niay be re- 
garded as being a little extreme, bat it k 
qatte graphic. Of Mrf Chase she remarked 
to her husband: — "Tes, one of your best 
friends, because it is his interest to be so. 
He is anything for Chase. If he thought he 
could make anything by it he would betray 
yoQ to-i^orrow." Of Mr. Seward she said 
to the President : " I wish you had noth- 
ing to do with that man. He cannot oe 
trusted." And again " Seward is worse than 
Cbase; he has no principle." When An- 
drew Johnson was about to be ipade milita- 
ly Governor of Tennessee she remarked 
fiercely, " He is a demagogue, and if you 
place him in power, Mr. Lincoln, mark my 
words, you will rue it some day." She re- 
marked of General McClellan, ** He is a 
Humbug.** When asked why she said so 
she replied, ''Because he talks so much 
aad does so little. I tell you he is a hum- 
bug, and you will have to find some maji to 
take his place — that is, if you wish to con- 
quer the South." Speaking of General 
Grant she observed ^— " He is a butcher, and 
is not fit to be at the head of an army." 
And when the President said, by way of de- 
fending the General, " But he has been very 
successful," she replied, " yes he generally 
manages to claim a victory, but such a vic- 
tory! He loses two men for the enemy's 
one. If the war should remain four years 
longer, and he in pov^er, he would d^opn- 
hte the North. According to his tactics 
tbere is nothing under the heavens to do 
but to march a new line of men up in front 
of tMk rebel breastworks, to be shot down as 
fitst as they take their position. Grant, I 
repeat, is an obstinate fool and a butcher.*' 

Toads.— The paper on" toads," in Har- 
per's Magazine, is original and descriptive, 
and does Justice to a much maligned mem- 
ber of the animal creation, for whose bad 
name Sbakspeare and Milton are largely re- 
sponsible. We quote a passage , which in- 
forms us why toads are so c^ld. The writer 
says : The abundant moistnre and coolness 
of the toad, so essential to his health and 
comfort, help to make him disagreeable to 
us. As the moist coolness of a dog's nose 
fliartles auy one who feels it unexpectedly 
in the dark, sa does the invariable dewy cold 
and clammy sweat of the toad, when touch- 



ed, oflfend many a civilized simpleton. I 
say civilized, remembering that the black 
barbarians of Senegal, availing themselves 
of this perpetual coolness produced by the 
abundant moisture and rapid evaporation on 
the skin of toads are in the habit, Adamson 
informs us, of applying toads to their fore- 
heads as they travel in torrid heats over 
burning sands. In every toad there is a 
sack of pure water, not at all connected with 
the kidneys, but serving as a reservoir, and 
Aimishing doubtless a part of the fluid which 
perspires from the skin. The fluid is very 
harmless in the common English and Amer- 
can toads. So, also, is the liquid which is 
largely secreted by the bean-shaped bunch 
on each side of the toad's head, as well as 
that which is so freely ejected when you sud- 
denly grasp a toad in your hands. Most 
persons are afraid of these fluids, and imag- 
ine them poisonous. They are mistaken. 
Not even Macbeth's weird sisters could now 
find venom in the common toad. It is true, 
however, that these juices have a slight irri- 
tating effect when applied to the eyes, or to 
a flesh wound, and that cat or dog does not 
like to take a second taste. But they are 
substantially harmless, 



Among the trophies of Professor 
Agassiz's Brazilian expedition was a live 
"sloth," the only animal in nature that rep- 
resents the " iBcamation of la^ess." The 
Protiossor thus describes him : 

We have a sloth on board, the most fasci- 
nating of all our petB to me — not certainly 
for his charms, but for his oddities. I am 
never tired of watchine him, he looks so de- 
liciously lazy. His head sunk in his arms, 
his whole attitude lax and indifferent, he 
seemed to ask only for rest K you push 
him, or if, as often happens, a passer-by gives 
him a smart ti^ to arouse him, he lifls his 
head and drops his arms so slowly, so delib- 
erately, that they hardly seem to move, rais- 
es his eye-lids, and lets his large eyes rest 
upon yopr face for a moment with appeal- 
ing, hopeless indolence; then the lids fall 
softly, the head droops, the arms fold heavi- 
ly about it, and he collapses again into ab- 
solute repose. This mute remonstrance is 
the nearest approach to activity I have seed' 
in him. 
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CmcuMixKUTiON.— At Cincinnati, a few 
years since, an unsophisticated darkey wait- 
ed upon a certain military gentleman with a 
bill of $19.15 for washing done at the camp 
hospital, which, after undergoing a rigorous 
scrutiny by the officer, was returned with 
the following explanation, which the aston- 
ished son of Ethopia listened to with an equal 
amount of wonder and perplexity: 

"This bill," said the military gentleman, 
" will first have to be sent to the Quartermas- 
ter General at Washington, and he will re- 
port to the Adjutant General, and he will lay 
it before the Secretary of War for his approv- 
al. The Adjutant being satisfied, it will be 
sent to tlie Audi tor-of State, who will approve 
of it and send it to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, who will send it to the United States 
Treasurer, who will at once dispatch an or- 
der to the collector of this port to pay the 
bill." 

The darkey relieved himself of a long 
drawn sigh. "Then, massa," he remarked, 
" dat last gemblam you spoke do, pays for de 
washing, does he ? " 

"1^0," Continued the other, " he will hand 
it to the Quartermaster; but as there is no 
such officer here at present, some proper per- 
son must be appointed by the Secretary of 
War, under direction of the President, and 
his appointment must be approved by the 
Senate. Congress not being in session now, 
the commission cannot be Issued until after 
it meets. When this commission is received, 
the Quartermaster will show it to the Col- 
lector ; he will pay it, you giving your re- 
ceipt." 

The unfortunate negro first scratched his 
head, then shook it, and finally said : 

" I guess ril hab to let dis washing slide, 
but it am de last job I does for Uncle Sam, 
shure!" 

A Radical editor in Indiana says that a 
Radical, accordmg to the very definition of 
the word, is one who ^^oes to the roots of 
things. So is a grub-worm.— -iV^ntfce, 
(813) 



The Weatheb. — Corry 0*Lanu8 in- 
quires : 

What I want to know is whether this is 
last winter or next winter ? 

What is going to be the result if this sort 
of thing keeps on? We have had no spring, 
and we shan't have any summer. Then 
what will become of the ice companies, soda 
water bar-keepers, Coney Island hotelists, 
and other summer resort speculators f 

It is custf)mary to allow winter a few days, 
or a week or two, to wind up business and 
dispose of stock on hand, distribute any 
snow that may be left over, and let oflTa lit- 
tle freezing power. 

But hanging on for six weeks is imposing 
r»n good nature. 

The clerk of the weather is neglecting his 
duty, and ought to be impeached. 

Congress has one big job of that kind on 
hand now— the Legislature is too much en- 
grossed between Erie and the white-wash- 
ing job in the Assembly. 

I thought of referring the subject to the 
Methodist Conference, but a brother just re- 
turned ft-om Connecticut, where he went to 
vote for Grant and glory, told me that be- 
tween politics and the tobacco question they 
hadn't time to attend to celestiar matters. 

Tbb 'lasses cimdy wedding, says an ex- 
change, is when the firstbaby is big enough 
to lick. ^^ 

Agabsiz tells Boston that fish is good food 
for the brain, thereby encouraging the cod- 
fiph aristocracy of that town to continue can- 
nibalism. 

Two widowers were once condoling to- 
gether on the recent bereavement of their 
wives. One of them exclaimed, with a sigh t 
/* Well may I bewail my loss, for I had so 
f^w differences with the dear deceased that 
the last day of my marriage was as happy 
as the first." " There I surpass you," said 
his friend, "for the last day of mine was 
happier." 
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Kbepikg Along About Eyzk.— A dis- 
tinguished ex-gOTemor of Ohio, &moas for 
stoiy-telling, relates that on one occasion, 
while he was addressing a temperance meet- 
ing at Georgetown, District of Columbia, and 
depicting the miseries caosed by too freely 
indolging in the flowing bowl, his attention 
was attracted by the sobs of a disconsolate 
and seedy-looking indiyidual seated in the 
rear part of the room. On going to the per- 
son and interrogating him, the Governor 
was told the usoal tale of woe ; among other 
sad incidents, that during his career of vice 
he had buried three wives. The Governor 
having buried a few wives of his own^ sym- 
pathized deeply with tlie inebriate, and con- 
soled him ns much as it was in his power. 
Said he : ** The Lord has indeed deeply af- 
flicted you.'' The mourner sobbing replied : 
^ Y-yes, He has ; " and pausing a moment 
and wiping his nose, continued, '' but 1 don't 
think the Lord got much ahead of me, for as 
aa he took one , I took another. , 

A PLATE of apples was bein/s: passed round 
to a group of children. There was a fine 
red one at the top, which a little girl took. 
** How greedy you are," said her next neigh- 
bor, " to take the largest. I meant to take 
that myself." 

The late lamented Lempriere tells us, sa^^s 
Punch, that lowas turned into a heifer; but 
we have gleaned from a doctor's prescrip- 
tion the following piece of information re- 
specting the doom of that young person : 
" lo-dide of j>otassium." 

A WAG sa^'s that once, on a Journey, be 
was put into a sleigh with a dozen or more 
passengers, not onj^ of whom he knew, but 
on turning a short corner the sleigli upset, 
aD4 then, said he, *^ I found them all out.'* 

A DRY goods clerk relates that a stylish 
lookins: young lady requested to see some 
lavender kid gloves, and was shown several 
different shades of that color. Being a lit- 
tle puzzled by the f ariety, she ingenuously 
asked, " Which of these pairs is the laven- 
dorest?" 

" Ark you alarmed at the approach of the 
E\ag of Terrors?'' said a minister to a 
sick man. *' Oh, no, I have been living six 
and thirty years with the Qneen of Terrors — 
tlie King cannot be much worse." 



It is reported of a pompous person who 
announced himself to a hotel clerk as " the 
Lieutenant-Governor of ," that he re- 
ceived the reply : " That doesn't make any 
difference; you'll be treated Just as well as 
the others." 

Asking too Much. — ^A young couple were 
sitting together in a romantic spot, with 
birds and flowers about them, when the fol- 
lowing dialogue ensued : 

" My dear, if the sacrifice of my life would 
please thee, gladly would I lay it at thy 
feet" 

" Oh, sir ; you're too kind. But it Just re- 
minds me that I wish you would stop using 
tobacco.'*' 

•* Can't think of it It's a habit to which 
I am wedded." 

" Very well, sir. Since this Is the way you 
lay down your life for me, and as you are 
already wedded to tobacco, I'll take good 
care that yon are never wedded to me, a* it 
would be bigamy." 

A LiTTLB four-year old silenced his moth- 
er the other day by making the following 
inquiry : 

, '* Mother, if a man is a mister, ain't a wo- 
man a mistery?" 

" Charlib, I was very much shocked to 
hear you singing, * Pop goes the weasel,' in 
church." "Well, mamma, I heard every- 
body else singing, and it was the only tune 
I knew." 

A Stump speaker at a late meeting declar- 
ed that he knew no east, no west, no north, 
no south. " Then," said a bystander. ** you 
ought to go to school and learn your geog- 
raphy." 

Besidbs the Loyal Leagues aud the Ku* 
kluxes, there are two other secret societies 
at work in the South. These are the Kow- 
killians and tlie Kowmilkians, and are very 
active and formidable. 

Mr. Cttrtis, at the Dickens banquet, 
dared to say, in the presence of Horace 
Greeley, that " decency of manner becomes 
the press no less than decency of matter." 

The "Drawer," in Harper's, is said to 
be made up by a clergyman's wife, whose 
perennial " two year olds" and " three year 
olds " are perpetually puffed therein. 
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— Several citizens of Atlanta left for Oal- 
ifomia on the steamer that sailed from New 
York on the 1st inst Among the number 
were Judge Perino Browor and Dr. Henry 
a Orme. 

— The introdnctory lecture to the regu- 
lar annual course of the Atlanta Medical 
College was delivered by Dr. A. Means, on 
the first Monday of the present month. The 
prospects of the college are very g<tod. 

—It is expected that the first Legislature 
under the new Constitution will assemble in 
this city on the 11th of June. Temporary 
accommodations will be prepared in time. 

—The editor of the Lancaster (0.) Qcuiette 
ha^seen a Iragment of steel accidentally 
lodged in the eye, instantaneously extracted 
by a powerful horse-shoe magnet. 

— A recent New Orleans suicide left the 
fbUowing written explanation : " I have seen 
enough of this world , and am curious to 
know what there is in the other one." 

— A phosphate trade is springing up on 
tbe Ashley River, near Charleston, 8. C. 
Two schooners are loading cargoes for Phil- 
adelphia. The deposits ore large. 

^It is proposed in Cnicago to build a 
residence block tor twenty families, each 
&mily to have separate suites of apartments, 
all heated and supplied alike, with a kitchen 
and laundry for common use. 

— A convention of Unitarian clergy and 
laity in Essex county, Mass., have admitted 
women to the priesthood on an equality 
with men. Women already act as Univer- 
aalist, Baptist, and Congregational divines. 

— Marriage is said to be more universal 
in Jeddo than in any otiier place in the 
world, for the simple reason that the people 
there are not troubled about fashions, and 
the children are allowed to go naked until 
they arrive at a certain age. 

— The late frost was very severe on the 
peaches and (Vuit generally throughout the 
more Northern States. In Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and in the northern part of Georgia 
and Mississippi, the peaches were almost en- 
tirely destroyed. ,^ 

(314) 



—There is now In New Orteaas a yotmg 
girl, a native of Chili, giving concerts. She 
is only thirteen years old, but it is said that 
she plays beautifhlly. This girl gave a con* 
cert in Valparaiso, to an immense audienes, 
when only seven years old. I^ie plays either 
on the violin or piano. 

— George Francis Trafai is in his glory, 
getting arrested ad Ubihim by the English 
authorities. His late arrest was not dashed 
with any romance. He was jerked op tor 
an old debt he had forgotten to pay. But it 
gives George a subject for his letters to the 
New York TTorW. 

— Ohio has already done a great deal la 
the way of making wine. There are now 
said to be about twelve hundred acres de- 
voted to grape culture in that State, and 
more vineyards are under construction. 

Size of Lbgisi^tivb BoDnca.— There are 
261 members of Congress— 64 in the Senate 
and 207 in the House. In England tbe 
House of Commons numbers 666 members, 
making the largest legislative body in the 
world. In the French Corps Legislatif there 
are 876 members ; and in the North Gkrman 
Parliament 280. 

— The Hudson Bay Company, which for- 
merly paid a dividend of 60 to 70 per cent 
per annum, has recently declared tlie mod- 
est sum of four per cent, in a year's eom- 
inge. 

— The total length of electric telegraphs 
in the world, not induaing the snbniarine, 
amonnto (o upwards of 180,000 miles, which 
is more than enough to go round the earth 
half a dozen times. 

—The rapid growth of Chicago is illus- 
trated in the following paragraph ftx)m one 
of the papers ol that city. Speaking of the 
removal of a church, it says: The lot, 
which to-day is worth $166,000, was bought 
for the church, perhaps fifteen years ago, for 
$8,000. The great stores, some fifteen la 
number, destroyed by the Lake street fire in 
February, are soon to be rebuilt, and in a 
few months no traces will remain of that 
terrible confiagratlon. 
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— A California editor says he lately met a 
^mmarian who had Jdst made a toqr 
throngh the mines cogitating thtts : "Posi- 
tiTe, mine ; comparative, miner ; superlative, 
minus ! ** 

— An offer has been made by a Cincinnati 
citizen to the city government to pay fifteen 
btnsdred dollars a year fbr the use of four 
hundred street lamp-posts. He wishes to 
corer each post with metallic advertising 
cards. A Committee of Councils has report- 
ed fiirorably on the matter. 

— Fifteen hundred tons of timber were 
hmded at a &ctory at Boxford, Mass., last 
winter, to be converted into friction matches. 
Even this large amount Is not thought to be 
soflScient to last a year. 

— The gunboat Gettysburg is running lines 
ofsoQndings for a telegraph cable between 
Cuba and Aspinwall. 

— Indications are that there will be quite 
an extensive experimental cultivation ot the 
Ramie plant in this country this season. 
The plant, if capable of all that it gets credit 
for, will soon run cotton out of the market 

— A married lady, residing in Brooklyn, 
is reported to be now entirely helpless from 
paralysis occasioned by tight lacing. 

i— The average age of the men who mar- 
ried in New York city last year was 31.8 
year ; the average age of the women was 28.6 
years. 

— The heads of departments in Washing- 
ton represent that at no time in the history 
of the nation has there been such a stagna- 
tion of official operations as at the present 
time. All the business transacted In the de- 
partments is of the merest routine character. 

— The bridge now in process of erection 
over the Mississippi at St. Louis involves an 
experiment hitherto untried. The central 
span is to be 515 feet between the abutments, 
and the other two 497 feet respectively. No 
span of 500 feet now exists in the world. 
8teel is to be largely used in the structure. 

—r An alloy, made of one-lhlrd silver and 
two-thirds aluminum, is manufactured into 
spoons and other articles, which resembles 
silver ware very closely, and has many val- 
uable properties as hardness, lightness, re- 
tention of high polish &c. 

— "Sub-Hub" is tne appropriate name 
suggested for the Roxbury district recently 
annexed to Boston. 



— The new St James Hotel, Boston, 
boasts sixteen railee of bell wire^ 

— Fifty-two hours 'from Lake Michigan 
to the Rocky Mountatna— frcHn Chicago to 
Cheyenne. 

— A man in Nerth Oxford, Mass., killtd 
four hundred and twenty-five feet of black 
snakes in a cellar not long since. 

— An old lady who drives her own wag- 
on from the country into Fulton Market, 
New York, and drives a hard bargain when 
she gets there, has a bank account of $50,- 
000. 

— W. 8. Hutchings, of 8t Louis, the in- 
ventor, has laid his plan of afiying machine 
before prominent seronauts in America, who 
pronounce it a success. The model is twen- 
ty-eight inches in height and works with 
ease upon mechanical and philosophical 
principles. 

— Capt. Thomas Garrett, of Chicago, pro- 
poses to make a trip to Europe via the lakes, 
the St. Lawrence and the Atlantic in a boat 
20 feet long this summer. No one but " his 
faithftil dog will bear him company." 

— The Empress Charlotte has addressed 
to the Pope a touch mg letter, imploring his 
prayers for the soul of her unfortunate hus- 
band. The letter, which has a deep border 
of black, is written in very good Italian, 
aud creates the impression that the Fmpress 
is no longer suffering from mental aliena^ 
tion, or at least tliat she has lucid moments. 

Railways.— It is only forty-two years 
since the sanction of Parliament was given 
to the construction of the first public rail- 
way wrought by locomotives in Britain— 
the Liverpool and Manchester line — and at 
the present time there are upwards of four- 
teen thousand miles of railway in the coun- 
try, the annual receipts of which amount to 
nearly £40,000,000. Few towns of any note 
are beyond convenient distance of the iron 
road. The number of persons who traveled 
by rail iu the united kingdom during last 
year was close upon three hundred millions. 

— A gentleman, passing through New 
York a few days since, left his check for 
$100 to be applied to the relief of needy 
working women, whose trials, as dcsfcril)ed 
by a writer in Putnam's Magazine, had ex- 
cited his sympathy. 

— Monograms in the place of door-platea 
are tite latest style. 
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— The ruins of a town, canals, <&c., have 
been discoyered in Utah, a few miles aboye 
Uie mouth of Salt rirer. The canals are 
Irom thirty-five to fiAy feet in width, and 
the walls, which are lh)m five to eight feet 
high, have been traced ten or fifteen miles 
from the river. The ruins are at intervals 
the length of the valley. Cotton, tobacco, 
and castor beans are still found growing lux- 
uriantly upon the old farms around. 

— A miner living in Illiuois dreamed that 
on a certain day he would be crushed to 
death by a rock falling on him. He told his 
wife of his dream. She tried to persuade 
him not to go to the mines on the day spec 
ified in the dream. But he would not take 
the advice of his wife. He went to the mines 
and sure enough was killed. 

— It appears that the number of applica- 
tions to the Treasury Department for official 
position, from February 29 to April 20, were 
1,180, and the appointments not over 100. 

— The Ladies* Literary Club, organized 
in New York, is to be known as tlie " Wo- 
men's League,'* that name having been form- 
ally adopted at the first meeting. There are 
to be fortnightly meetings for lunch and 
" business " at Delmonico's. 

— A copy of Eliot's Indian Bible, a work 
which no man can read, was sold at auction 
in New York for $1,130, the highest price 
ever before paid in this country for a prin- 
ted book: 

— In the New York assembly the concur- 
rent resolutions in favor of taxing govern- 
ment bonds were adopted by a decided ma- 
jority of forty-nine to thirty-nine. 

— The ship Golconda sailed from Balti- 
more one day last week for Liberia. She is 
to call at Savaj^nah, and there receive be- 
tween four and five hundred negroes, who 
mtend to settle in the African Kepublic. 
The desire to remove to Liberia is said to be 
rapidly spreading among the colored people 
of the South. 

— General Sherman announces that the 
armies of the Tennessee, Cumberland, Ohio 
and Georgia will meet together in Chicago 
on the ^5th of December next. The object 
is purely social and the design is to perpet- 
uate the memorl^ of the war. 



— An officer of the Pennsylvania railroad 
says that on the 29th ult took place, perhapsy 
the largest freight movement in the history 
of the road. There were 1337 freight cars 
(eight wheel,) passing Miffiin for the twenty- 
four hours ending at p. m., of which 7S9 
were loaded. This account does nqjt include 
passenger, baggage and express cars, nor cars 
coming in at Marysville for the East 

— St. Louis returns 126 incomes exceed- 
ing $10,000, The corresponding number in 
Cincinnati is 220 and in Chicago 302. 

— The number of emigrants who have 
landed at Castle Garden, New Yoik, during 
the first four months of the present year, was 
37,579, against 49,061 during the same peri- 
od last year — a decrease of 11,483. The fall- 
ing off is attributable to the dullness of busi- 
ness and the unsettled state of the country. 
It is supposed, however, that during the lat- 
ter months of tliis year emigration will be 
very heavy, and that the aggregate wiU be 
equal to last year. It is said that during the 
summer from twelve to fifteen thousand 
Mormons will arrive. 

— The fact is mentioned — whether as a 
compliment to Congress or the negro is not 
apparent to the naked eye — that '* not a ne- 
gro has allowed himself to be elected to Con- 
gress." \ 

— A leading clergyman of Chicago, advo- 
cating the establishment of places of harmless 
amusements, says he ** believes in seizing 
the tools of the devil to fight the evil one 
with." 

Ex-GovEBNOR HARRia—The Nashville 
Union & Dispatch says : *' This distinguished 
citizen uas been in the city for several days. 
Since his return from Europe last fall, he 
has removed to ilemphis and Ci^tablished 
himself in the practice of his profession. 
He is in the enjoyment of excellent health, 
and is the recipient of attentions from Ins 
numerous friends and admirers at the capi- 
tal of the State.'* 

— Stewart's new store on Broadway will 
contain fourteen acres of flooring. 

— Many New Haven Radicals voted their 
ticket with the picture of Grant torn off. 

— A twelve-hour prayer-meeting was re- 
cently held in Baltimore. 
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Pur Protooiufhs or Cbarlis Bickkhb* Rbad- 
»68. Bj Kato Field. Loring:, Pablisher: Bos. 
Una. 18C8. 

This is a flmall pamphlet, designed to ftir- 
oish the masses of oar American popnlatloo 
with some idea, of Charies Dickens as a 
reader of his own inimitable writings. His 
sQccess in this new line of literary adven- 
ture has ]}een most gratifying to himself, as 
well as to his numerous admirers on both 
ddes of the Atlantic. In many of our chief 
Cities he* aroused an enthusiasm quite equal 
to the furore with which Jenny Lmd was 
greeted many years ago, and scarcely infe- 
rior to the dramatic ovation of Rlstori dur- 
ing the past year. 

It is not a matter of small Import that 
Mr. Dickens iias received more substantial 
evidences ot popular appreciation than 
empty plaudits. He has added lai^goly to h is 
bank deposits by his four months of toil and 
travel. It is probable, too, that his estimate 
of American society and American institu- 
tions has been rectified since he wrote Mi^r- 
tin Chuzzlewit, and issued his " American 
Notes," for general circulation. 

But we are digressing from the business in 
"hand, which was to invite attention to this 
tinpreteuding pamphlet. . The author no- 
tices, teriaUmy the subject matter of the sev- 
eral readlncs of Mr. Dickens— viz: The 
Christmas Carol, David Coijperfleld, Nicho- 
las Nickleby at the Yorkshire school, the 
story of little Dopibey, Dr. Marigold, the 
Trial from Pickwick, &c., &c. 

No reader of Dickens need to be told that 
these embrace some of the most exquisite 
passages in his works. As rendered by him, 
with bis fine histrionic talent, they must 
have been doubly charmiug. As few of our 
readers have enjoyed an opportunity of see- 
ing or hearing Mr. Dickens, wo append to 
this review the author^s description of his 
person and manner when before an au- 
dience : 

" One glance at the platform is sufficient 
to convince the audience that Mr. Dickens 
thoroughly appreciates * stage efFect* A 



lai^ screen of maroon cloth occupies the 
background ; before it stands a light table of 
peculiar design, on the inner left-hand cor- 
ner of which there peers forth a miniature 
desk, large enough to accommodate the 
reader's book. On the right hand of the ta- 
ble, and somewhat below its level, is a shelf, 
where repose a caraffe of water and a tum- 
bler. Tis * a combination and a form, in- 
deed,* covered with velvet somewhat lighter 
in color than the screen. No. drapery con- 
ceals the table, whereby it is plain that Mr. 
Dickens believes in expr'^Aslon of figure, as 
well as of face, and does not throw away 
everything but his head and arms, according 
to the ordinary habit of ordinary speakers. 
About twelve feet above the platform, and 
somewhat in advance of the table, la a hori- 
zontal row of gas jets, with a tin reflector ; 
and midway in both perpendicular gas-pipes 
there is one powerful Jet with glass chim- 
ney. By this admirable arrangement Mr. 
Dickens stands against a dark background 
in a frame of gas-light, which throws out 
his face and figure to the best advantage. 
With the book * Dickens * stranded on the 
little desk, the comedian, Dickens, can trans- 
form a table into a stage, and had the great 
novelist concluded at the last moment not to 
appear before us, this ingenious apparatus 
would have taught us a lesson in the art of 
reading. 

*' He comes! A lithe, energetic man, of 
medium stature, crosses the platform at the 
brisk gate of five miles an hour, and takes 
his position behind the table. This is Charles 
Dickens, whose name has been a household 
word in England and America for thhrty 
years ; whose books have been the Joy and 
solace of many a weary heart and head. 
A first glance disappointed nie. I thought I 
should prefer to have him entirely unlike 
hirasell ; but when I be.a^an to speculate on 
how Charies Dickens <mght to look, I gave 
the matter up, and wisely concluded that 
nature knew her own intentions better than 
any one else. Mr. Dickens has a broad, fVill 
brow, ft fine head— which, for a man of such 
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power and energy, is singularly small at ihe 
base of the brain — and a cleanly cut profile. 

" There is a slight resemblance between 
Mr. Dickens and Louis Napoleon in thf lat- 
ter respect, owing mainly to the nose ; but 
It is unneceesary to add that the faces of the 
two men are totally different Hr. Dickens' 
eyes are light-blue, and his mouth and jaw, 
without having any claim to beauty, pos- 
sess a strength that is not concealed by the 
veil of iron-grey mustache and genei'ous im- 
perial. His head is but slightly graced with 
iron-giay hair, and his complexion is florid. 

*' K any one thinks to obtain an accurate 
idea of Mr. Dickens from the photographs 
that flood the country he is mistaken. He 
will see Mr. Dickens' clothes, Mr. Dickens' 
features, as 'they appear when " Nicholas 
Nickleby" is in the act of knocking down 
"Mr. Wackford Squeers;" but he will not 
Me what makes Mr. Dickens' &ca attract- 
ive ; the geniality and expression that his 
heart and brain put into it In his photo- 
graphs Mr. Dickens looks as if, previous to 
posing, he had been put under an exhaust- 
ed receiver and had liad his soul pumped 
out of him. This process is no beautifler. 
Therefore, if any one has not been able to 
Judge Ibr himself, let him believe that Mr. 
Dickens' face is capable of wonderfully va- 
ried expression. Hence, it is the best sort of 
face. There is a twinkle in the eye, that, 
like a promissory note, pledges itself to any 
amount of fun — within sixty minutes. Af- 
ter seeing this twinkle I was satisfied with 
Mr. Dickens' appearance, and became re- 
signed to the fact of his not resembhng the 
Apollo Belvedere. One thing is certain — 
that if he did resemble this classical young 
gentleman, he never could have written one 
of his classical novels. Laying this flatter- 
ing unction to my soul I listen." 



HoMcsPATHT. An EzplAnation of what it is. By 
P. H. Ormo, M.D. Dr. B. A. Lodge, Publisher: 
Detroit, Mich. 1868. 

We express no opinion in regard to the 
comparative merits of the Allopathic and 
Homoepathic systems of medicine. Both, in 
our humble judgment, have their excellen- 
cies, and likewise their defects. The Dr. 
Sangrado treatment of disease which was 
once in vogue throughout Europe and Amer- 
ica lias been greatly modified by there- 



searches and reflections of such minds as 
Abernathy, Sydenham, Hahneman, and 
others. Chemistry has, in the last few yean, 
contributed vastly to the enrichment of 
Materia Medica,. and to the general im- 
provement of the theory ana practice of ' 
medicine. Our excellent fellow-cilizen. Dr. 
Orme, has, in the pamphlet before us, at- 
tempted to answer some of the objectioBi 
urged agamst the Homoepathic system, fie 
does this with candor and ability. Ee also 
introduces a formidable array of vital statis- 
tics, which show that the most obstinate, is 
well a!^ the milder diseases, are, in many in- 
stances, controlled as readily by Homcepathy 
as by AHopathy. 

We were somewhat surprised at theBtat^ 
ment that there were more than ^000 phy- 
sicians of the Homcepathic school in tlie 
United States. 

The pamphlet is creditable to Dr. Orme, 

who is one of our best citizens, and who 

is destined to attain a high rank in his pro- 

fbsston. 

■ » ■ 

Our Book Table.— We have space mere- 
ly to notice the periodicals that iiave reach- 
ed us during the month : 

The Ruralitt is a new monthly devoted to 
agriculture, horticulture, etc., and published 
by J. S. Sheppard, CiBeiiwatL It is a neat 
quarto, with illuminated cover, «Bd ofiiBced 
at $1.50 per annum. 

The Southern CulUtator for May has an 
unusually varied table of contents, present- 
ing articles upon almost every topic of ag- 
ricultural industry and domestic economy. 
We are glad to see this old favorite exhibit- 
ing such signs of prosperity. 

MojUmU Springs. — We are in receipt of a 
pamphlet descriptive of these springs, and 
containing an analysis of their waters. Jos, 
L. King is the present proprietor. They 
will be open for the public in June. 

"PwWfc Spirit ^^ iB the expressive title of 
a spirited monthly published by the " Public 
Spirit Association,** 87 Park Row, N. Y. 
The May number has several articles of 
more than ordinary interest It is conducted 
evidently by those who know liow to make 
a magazine. 

l^he Land We Low for May contains a 
vignette steel enafraving of the " Family of 
Hon. Jefferson Davis," with several interest- 
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log articles from fayorite contributors. Gen- 
eral Hill is now sole proprietor as well as 
editor. 

Tlte Old Guard is still true to its motto— 
"Political Principles of 1776 and I860"— 
and serves its readers with unmistakable 
Democratic doctrines, mingled with scien- 
tific dissertations, poetry, and literary mis- 
cellany. 

The Galaxy for May comes to us vastly 
improved and enlarge to the maximum of 
moDthlies. Under the management of Shel- 
don & Co., we predict lor it a successful ca- 
reer in the Ibtt of standard periodicals. 

Our TouHg FWcSy an illustrated magazine 
Ibr boys and girls, published by Ticknor & 
Fields, Boston, is a very attractive publica- 
tion, abounding in illustrations, stories and 
instructive articles, suited to the class of 
readers which its title indicates. 

We have also received the " Gospel Ad- 
vocate,'* by David Lipscomb, Nashville, 
Tenn-, and "The Musical Advocate," a 
small monthly, published at Singer's Glen, 
Rockingham county, Va. 



Anotubr Visit to Chaw.E8ton. — In the 
spring of 1866 we made a brief visit to this 
noble city. We found there a number of 
high-toned friends who received us with un- 
bounded kindness and hospitality, and who 
gave a hearty Gtod-speed to our literary en- 
terprise. A few days since we returned from 
a second visit, during which we renewed 
many old acquaintances, and formed many 
new ones. We found the city vastly improv- 
ed since May, 1866. The evidences of in- 
creasing tbriil and prosperity were every- 
where visible, and we predict that, despite 
the curse of Radicalism, Charleston will, in 
ten years, nearly double its present popula- 
tion. 

During our sojourn, the Fire Department 
held its annual parade, and we have never 
seen a finer body of men than we saw on 
that occasion. The " machines " were all in 
excellent trim, and most beautifully decor- 
ated by fair hands. A spirited contest for a 
prize cup resulted in a victoiy for the Pal- 
metto, the largest steamer in the department 

Charleston, at this time, has a military 
Mayor, Col. Cogswell. He is said to be a 
Conservative in politics, and we are glad to 
state that he has had the good sense to retain ; 



in office such capital functionaries as Dr. G. 
S. Pelzer, W. H. Smith, S. Thomas, Esq., 
and others of equal worth. 

We sincerely hope that in the approach- 
ing municipal election some able and incor- 
ruptible citizen like Col. Gailllard, the for- 
mer Mayor, may bo placed at the head of 
city affairs. 

In closing, we must remark, that it was 
our good fortune to meet with several dis- 
tinguished Ministers of South Carolina, and 
with that truly Apostolic Divine, Rev. Dr. 
Sargent, of Virginia. Our intercovu-se with 
these gentlemen was delightful, and will ever 
more be a pleasant reminiscence in connec- 
tion with our late visit to " the city by the 
sea." 



We believe the usefulness of this 
Magazme will be enhanced by devotlag 
more space than heretofore to the real and 
practical in contradistinction fVom the ideal 
and purely aesthetic. The new era upon 
which we are entering, as yet disorganized 
and uncertain in its social and political fea- 
tures, will evidently involve new modes of 
thought and give new direction to the de- 
tails of industry. One ot the leading and 
living issues of the day is, and for many 
years will be, the question of education. 
Yielding in importance to no other quebtion, 
it of right ought to occupy a prominent 
place in our periodical literature, as well as 
in our daily and weekly journals. In ac- 
cordance with this idea, we present in this 
number the admirable address of Dr. H. H. 
Tucker, President of Mercer University, 
prepared at the instance of the Georgia 
Teachers' Association in October last. Dr. 
Tucker, as is well known, possesses one of 
the clearest, most active and original minds 
of the day, and this address, though pre- 
pared for Georgia readers, will be found to 
be an able and timely exposition of valua- 
ble principles and trutlis, specially applica- 
ble to the whole South. We propose in sub- 
sequent numbers to publish the reports read 
before the last meeting of the Teachers' As- 
sociation upon different departments of in- 
struction. These reports were prepared by 
some of the most experienced educators of 
the State, and may be read and referred to 
with profit by all who are actively interested 
in the general subject of education. 
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Atlanta High School.— The announce- 
ment of this excellent School appears in our 
advertising sheet It is under the joint su- 
pervision of Messrs. James Moore and Rich- . 
ardson, and wc are happy to assure our cUy ' 
readers that ' it is eminently deserving of 
their confidence and patronage. We have 
had occasion to examine their plan, of in- 
struction, and to observe their mode ot dis- 
cipline, and we risk nothing in saying that 
in both respects it will compare favorably 
with any institution of learning in the State. 



jySee the choice of „ twenty-five routes 
to New York " in the card of John B. Peck 
in our advertising pages. 



Pavilion Hotel. — When you visit 
Charleston don't forget to call at the Pavil- 
ion. It is the best stopprag place in the c|ty. 



Brown's Hotel, Macon, Ga.— We hate 
more than once alluded to this first dass ho- 
tel. " Good wine needs no bush," and the 
weary traveler who has spent a day or night 
at Brown*8 needa no entreaty or argument to 
induce him to visit it again. We shall not 
soon foi^get the hospitality of the Mean^. 
Brown, nor the sumptuous meals and eky 
gant lodgtogs which we have often enjoyed 
under their roof 



We announce in our advertishig col- 
umns ano her old and excellent Life Insur- 
ance Company— the North American, of 
New York. It is represented in this Sttte 
and city by C. H. Browning, Esq. 

t^ The Jime number of this Magarine 
we expect to get out by the first of the 
month, and, except through unavoidable ac- 
cident, the monthly issues vnU be regnUr 
thereafter. 
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THE PROGRESS AND DESTINY OF MAN. 

BY N. L. L. 



Thb foundation and warrant for every un- 
dertiaking that looks to the good of human- 
ity is the doctrine of man's perfectibility. 
iJl the forms of human activity that aim at 
anything higher than the supply of the ani- 
mal wants, and, rightly considered, even 
these likewise, are the legitimate results of 
the belief in man*8 immortality, and in the 
close connection between the present and 
the future states of his being. That the soul 
of man has capacities that not only distin- 
guish him from all other creatures, but 
plainly indicate his divine relationship, that 
are intended to an ever-increasing develop- 
ment, an unending growth in knowledge, 
goodness, and power, a widening departure 
from mere animalism, a constant likening to, 
and intensifying conmiunion with, the great 
Being it calls "Father"— these doctrines 
are not only the lessons of history, but they 
are the soul o^ prophecy— they are the elec- 
tric fluid that ener^zes all but the most 
groveling actions of man. 

Glance back for a moment on what the 
tinman mind has accomplished. There was 
a time when the best portions of the human 
race were such as the South Aliicans and 
the Australians are now. Could we take a 
tour through those tribes and observe their 
mode of existence, see their odious persons, 
tbeir disgusting habits, thdr filthy abodes, 
tbeir precarious and nauseating food, their 
otMcene dancing and Jesting, hear their 
puerile singing, their brutal roarini?, their 

YOL, v.— No. 6. • 21 



grumbling and brawling, witness their fight- 
ing, cruelty, treachery, violence, and assas- 
sinations, we might be able to form some 
adequate idea of the progress we have made. 
From what depths have we risen I What 
terrible degradation have we escaped 1 How 
could man have survived such a host of un- 
'toward Influences— how break away (h>m 
such a legion of devils as once held him 
down in their infernal Qrranny '/ There is 
only one way of accounting for this deliv- 
erance and progress, and that is to recog- 
nize the (act of man's mental relationship to 
God, and of God's ever-present guidance, 
inspiration, and help. Whether acknow- 
ledged or not, whether sought for or not^ 
but infinitely better when acknowledged 
and sought for, " God worketh in us to will 
and to do of His good pleasure.** 

It must be conceded that the argument 
for man's boundless development in the fb- 
ture, deduced from his progress in the past, 
is open to o^ection. There is much in t^e 
past to discourage, at first view, as w«*ll a& 
to encourage. How painfhl and apparently 
wasteful has been the progress of manf 
HoTf abundant, at first glance, seems the 
proof that man has too much passion for his 
intellect I What strifes have marked his ca- 
reer—what bloodshed — what terrible mis- 
takes — what worse crimes I Man's passions, 
desires, appetites— yea, man's affections, one 
would hastily say— are all too strong for* 
him ; yet, somehow he gains ground. The 
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yessel rocks heavily from side to side, leaps 
fix)m billow to billow with every timber 
groaning, yet on she goes, and, what is more, 
strengthens as she goes — her great hulk 
lengthening, deepenmg, and holding more 
toughly together— her helm becoming more 
and more commanding, and her tall masts 
unfolding sail after sail, daring the tempest 
to hurry her more fiercely along. If the 
emotional part of man's nature has not in 
the past proved his ruin, but rather the 
means of his progress, we may reasonably 
conclude that the same cause works favora- 
bly in the fhture. Therefore we shall not 
err if we write it down as tlie teaching ot 
history that every seeming disaster yields a 
nett result of good. Every storm will 
sweeten the air, fertilize the ground, remove 
some obstruction that would have counter- 
acted an agency of good. Every war will 
deplete the feverish veins, exhaust passion 
so that reason may act, clear away the de- 
lusions of superstition, break up some mor- 
bid aggregation of power, and start society 
on a new career of improvement 

If, even amidst pagan twilight, the won- 
derful structures of Grecian and Saracen, 
Japanese and Pcravian civilization, could 
be erected— if, with an infantile Christianity, 
Europe could emerge from medieval chaos, 
and spread the modem culture all over 
America, and, like a sunlight fringe, around 
Africa, Southern Asia, and Australia— if, in 
four centuries, astronomy could emerge fVom 
the crudest guesses and most absurd assump- 
tions unto its present sublime attainment — 
if navigation could encircle the globe and 
lay open every mile of coast-line, and make 
the products of every land available fbr the 
whole race— if the art of printing could as- 
semble all the enlightened natives into one 
grand university, and give every new 
thought power to thrill all the reading world 
at once — if the application of steam to ma- 
chinery could multiply the labor-power of 
the race a hundred-fold, and release millions 
from the thraUdom of toil into the enfran- 
chisement of intelligence — then what may 
we not expect in the fbture, standing as we 
do on the vantage ground of to-day ? In 
view of what science has done within the 
last few centuries in the way of improving 
tfie production, manufacture, ana transfer of 
articles and arrangements contributing to 



our physical well-being, can we say there 
is one really desirable result yet onattained 
that can be pronounced positively unattain- 
able ? Only prove that any specific proccas 
or product Is necessary for man's well-being 
in this his divinely appointed sphere, andan 
enlightened faith in Qod and man will as- 
sert that it shall some day be achieved. Are 
the unfiivoralde inequalities of climate to be 
reduced to a healthy average ? Science will 
do it Is the surface of the land de&ced bf 
large barren tracts, and do the multiplying 
millions need them as producing areas? 
Either they shall be converted intoluxuriant 
plantations, or a new use shall be found for 
them, making them more valuable than evea 
fertile soil. Is the denseness of dty lift 
found to be repugnant to a f^ developmeiit 
of body and soul ? Science and art will pa 
it in the power of a city's populace to e^joj 
suburban freshness in their homes and met- 
ropolitan advantages in their centers of bu- 
siness. Are the good things ot life une- 
qually distributed, some on this continent, 
others on that distant island ; some in this 
zone, others in the opposite one; some 
around the mciuntain-lake, and others along 
the sultry tropical shore? Science-guided 
art shall stand at each poor man's door like 
aBriareus, and, reaching out its hundred 
hands to every locality, shall bring every 
needed comfort and delicacy and 1^ them 
at . the poor man's feet Malaria, infectkn, 
contagion— must these be detected and ex- 
amined, and their antidotes and preventives 
discovered, before the Patmos dream of the 
river of Ule shall be realized ? Just so sure 
as that man is rational, and God continoes 
to be his inspiring, guidipg friend, this, too, 
shall be accomplished ; and '' on either side 
of the river," the conditions of health, the 
provisions of sustenance, the well-observed 
laws of prevention, and the happily-applied 
materials of cure, will banish every form 
and degree of unnatural death, and release 
the energies of the long-lived race to grap- 
ple with other forms of evil. 

But, after all, the noblest attribute of man 
is not his dominion over matter, but his ca- 
pability of intercourse. It is the social and 
communicative nature of man that consti- 
tutes his highest dignity and value. It is 
his glory that he can express himself, and, 
receiving from others their thoughts and 
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feelings^ return or transmit them, improved, 
enlarged, utilized, beautified, vitalized. * 

It is this reciprocity of intelligence and 
sentiment that constitutes the very condi- 
tion and bond of society, and society is the 
matrix of heaven. Even the moral nature 
of man, confessedly supreme as it is, as a 
regulative principle, is in some sense subor- 
dinate to this. Conscience was implanted 
hi the soul for the very purpose uf adjust- 
ing its relations to other intelligent beings. 
Without society, where would the moral 
fiiculty leave a field for Its action r What 
would be <he use of giving conscience to a 
solitary? And not only conscience, but 
affection, taste, desire, and all that make up 
what we call the heart of man, presuppose 
a social existence. All the varied sentiments 
of justice, benevolence, fidelity, honor, ven- 
eration, and admiration, written as with the 
finger of God in the human soul, are im- 
planted for the sake of society, and depend 
upon it for their exercise, growth, and per- 
fection. That they are capable of a won- 
derful improvement in the delicacy and 
power of their action, experience abundant- 
ly demonstrates. What shall be their ta- 
ture? 

Tbere is a vague belief m the world that, 
as the intellect of society improves, the heart 
d^enerates; that the heroic temperament 
and chaitacter are confined to the ruder ages 
of the world ; and that the grand deeds 
which make the antique illustrious may 
never be repeated or equaled among the de- 
generate ofi^pring of men. But that is all 
a mistake. The world is improving in heart 
as well as in intellect. Greatness of soul 
may not be so conspicuous amonc: contem- 
poraries now as aforetime, but that is be- 
cause there is a diffused and general eleva- 
tion of character. Noble self-denials, lolty 
disinterestedness, sublime devotion to public 
interests, delicate offerings to the sense of 
honor, and meek submissions to the exac- 
tions of cruelty, ambition, and greed— these 
are far more numerous now than ever bo- 
fore, and they are the indications of better 
to come. 

' It is conceded that in certain respects our 
real has not been ecyial to our apparent ad- 
vancement. Fashion-changes must not be 
mistaken for progress. External purity may 
be the fashion of one epoch, and give a 



seeming of greater improvement than the 
reality would justify, if we coulc( know it 
Moreover, progress is not all in the same di- 
rection. The digger who excavates the earth 
for a deep foundation is not counterworking 
the builder who piles up material. In the 
" new-ground clearing " very often a growth 
of thistles, briars, or harmful weeds, usurps 
the soil while the forest growth is dying. 
But when the time has come to cast in the 
good seed, all this worthless vegetation must 
be cleared away. Ajid so must spurious 
civilizations, unsound policies, effete or false * 
dogmas, with all their noxious products, be 
swept away before the coming steps of the 
great Bower of righteousness, peace, and 

joy. 

He who can look abroad over the fhce of 
society and doubt that the world^s heart is 
improving must be blinded by prejudice or 
soured by personal grievances. Is there as 
much brute force exercised or demanded 
now to govern men as there was in cenm- 
ries back ? Eren if depraved men were dis- 
posed as much as ever to* trample upon 
rights and subject the lives and fortunes of 
^eir fellow-men to their own profit or plea- 
sure, can they outrage the sentiments of 
mankind as they used to do ? We all know 
they cannot, and we are compelled to admit 
also that there are fewer that would do such 
tilings, even if they could. 
, Is not the popular literature an index of 
the popular heart? Once It reeked with 
corruption; now the loflicst morality, the 
most delicate demands of honor, the purest 
ideals of character, are contained in the very 
novels that find their way everywhere, and 
silently evangelize where the living preach^ 
er cannot go. 

There la a looking up in all social inter- 
deallngs over all the world. Let croakers 
say what they will, the rights of man are 
now more fully" recognized than ever. Not 
only the rights, but the finer claims upon 
our sympatliy and charity, our brotherly 
kindness and neighborly help— these have 
now a power more or less upon every man, 
and many are the beautiful arrangements 
and angelic benefactions that are produced 
by them. All this betokens a glorious fu- 
ture for human society. Families, under the . 
sway of something still better than mere 
natural affection, or rather something m ad- 
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dition to natural affection, something that 
will elevate instructive feeling into Christ- 
like principle — fiunilles will become nurse- 
ries of character, such as they were meant 
to be. That will be an improvement too 
vast in all its consequences to be compre- 
hended by us with our present narrowness 
of vision. And not only nurseries of char- 
acter, but homes for the heart will families 
be— homes worthy of the hearts of men, 
busy for unselfish ends, burdened uid some- 
times exhausted almost with cares not their 
own, wants and woes that love will lift ttom 
weaker shoulders to be put upon the strong 
in soul— homes for such hearts will families 
become. The vine of natural afffection, 
whose wild fhiit ever is so l)eautiftil and 
sweet, will receive a culture from conscience, 
a vitality from the Sun of righteousness, 
that shall cause it to yield the heavenly 
wine. 

If thus with the ikmily, correspondingly 
with all the other social organizations. The 
club, the guild, the coterie, the fraternity, 
the corporation, the church, the State — if, 
indeed, all these shall not be merged into 
^ the one frill orb of society, normal, organic, 

« adljusted, shall all work together with a har- 
mony beautitully consistent with specialty 
of purpose and a proper subordination to 
the good of the whole. 

Simply the intercourse of such a society 
will be a source of tiappiness that we may 
yet but faintly imagine. When each indi- 
vidual finds his right place and fills it— when 
he stands' in right position towards all about 
him, and is freed from the friction of mis- 
placement and misconduct— how beautiilil 
will speech become ! What tones of ten- 
derness, what words of cheer, what accents 
of sympathy, what scintillations of wit, 
what glittering combinations of thought, 
what thrilling accords of delicate percep- 
tion, what sweet innuendoes, what inspired 
deliverances will the uttered speech of a 
perfected society contain 1 

And yet, speech will not bear an undue 
proportion to acdon. The wholesome dis- 
gust we feel towards the man who says, 
*' I go, sir,*' but goes not, or him who says, 
** Be ye warmed and be ye clothed," will 
find fewer and fewer occasions for its dis- 
play. The generations that are to walk this 
renovated earth will be doers rather than 



talkers, lovers in deed and in truth, and not 
in word only. To what extent their activi- 
ties will be expended in subjecting matter \ 
to their sway, in preventing or reducing suf- 
fering, in carrying out the various functions 
of their ot:ganized associations, in multiply- 
ing, diffbsiug, and equalizing knowledge 
and wealth. In the production of refined and 
elevated pleasure, in the intensifiring of the 
Qodward emotions, or in projecting new 
fields of conquest over evil, new redeeming 
ministries ol love, we are not prepared to 
say. But certainly the improved race, vic- 
tors o;rer so many devilish foes^ treading 
under foot so many of the gigantic disturth 
ers o! our peace, high graduates in the 
school of righteousness and love, will not 
be without an appropriate and worthy field 
of action. 

But the thought that we should now im- 
press upon our minds is the certaio, thongh 
perhaps indirect, connection between that 
glorious consummation and all present good 
effort Groping as we ard about the dark 
b&ae of the mountain, it is difiScult for us to 
have an adequate conc^tion of the tower- 
ing heights that gleam in the eternal sun- 
light far above and beyond us. Even when 
those glittering peaks are seen through the 
telescope of imagination, they m^ seem 
like phantasms of an unreal world, rather 
than what they are, the summits of the very 
slopes up which we are now actually toil- 
ing. Let us discard the false impression, 
and grasp the truer thought more worthy 
of man and of God. This grand foundation 
of humanity has not been laid in vain. All 
this travail in human souls, of God for man, 
and man for Gk)d, shall not be lost Pivine 
wisdom would not thus set man to wrratle 
with diflSculties and oppositions so vast that 
the very foreknowledge of them would 
crush him, intending, after some ages of 
mortal struggle and doubtAil success, to 
sweep away him and his works together, 
and then, by an arbitrary annihilation and 
recreative fiat, inaugurate that era of bless- 
edness that is to be the reward of goodness . 
and the compensation of suffering. Such 
are not the ways of God. ** The kingdom 
of heaven is like leaven hidden in meal," 
** like a mustard-seed *' pMnted. It spreads 
j and grows. It conquers by conversion and 
assimilation. I'he march of ages is a con- 
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linued pxx>gre8sion. The material and moral 
cosmos is an unfolding diorama: each era 
is developed from its predecessor. No cat- 
aclysmic gap separates this world from the 
world to come. 

'•Gkntly"— so ^ave good men taught— 
^gently, and without grief, the old shall 
glide into the new." 

All things work togetlier for this: goy- 
emments, industries, sciences, discoyeries, 
inyentions, improvements, benevolences, 
missions, churches—by a hundred diversi- 
ties of operations the same Spirit worke^h 
the one grand triumph over evil. Every ex- 
perience adds to the wealth of the universe. 
Every grain of knowledge gained contrib- 
utes to the blessed result Just as directly 



as the present has grown out of the past, 
this wonderful present out of that horrible 
past. Just so directly will the lUture emerge 
from the present— that glorious fUture out 
of this gloomy present Every noble aspi- 
ration, every honest purpose, every £uthful 
endeavor, successful or not, as men count 
success, lifts humanity towards the sublime 
goal Every good deed is a stone in the 
rising temple. Every well-directed life helps 
wonderfriUy in the progress. Nothinc: is ia 
vain. Evexy labor, every sorrow that hack- 
les, and tears, and twists the fibre of the 
soul, spins out the thread of character tho 
finer, and each ^flight pf the shuttle of time 
adds a precious line to the lengthening web 
that €k>d is weaving. 



THE LADY OF THE VALE, 



A BALLAD. 



BY A. K. B. 



Draw closer to the lire 

And listen to my tale ; 
*Tla of m bonnle nudden, 

TLoLadyorthoYale. 

She 'wae gentle, soft, and tender, 
Tet sportive as the fkwn— 

9Ur AS the spotless lity, 
And rosy as the inom. 

With conl Dps half parted, 
Methlnks I see her now, 

A-nA chestnut ringlets ctosterlng 
Aroond her snowy brow. 

Bar CTO^ were Uae as violets, 

Half hidden hi tho dell ; 
8lie was gentle, blithe, and bonnie, 

And oh! we loved herw^. 

Tbm children thronged around her 
Aa she wandered through the dsle. 

For youogr sod old all lored her. 
The I^ady of the Yale. 

The mom I well remember, 

*TwAe In the sweet sprlog-tide, 

When ahe rode along the Tillsge, 
A horseman by her side. 



He was tall, and grand, and handsome, 
Bat I conld not like his bee. 

For *twa8 cold, and stem, and haughty, 
Like all his emel race. 

I knew it was Lord Clifford, 
Whose broad possessions lay 

Beyond yon distant moontalna, 
Searce fifty miles away. 

I knew them well, for long ago 
I had their gardener been. 

And in that stately honsehold 
Some cmel acts Td seen. 

Ir«m«mb«rtd weU hit mother, 

80 flragile and so fldr. 
With soft blue eyes and rlngleta 

Of rtdning golden hair. 

I remembered how his flither, 
With cmel word and tone. 

And leaTing her long dreary months 
In that dark house alone. 

Had chased the roses from her cheek. 
The light from her soft eye. 

And I wondered if my lady 
like her would pine and die. 
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Her bridal bells were rlnfiriog 

In the gay harrett time : 
Bach man threw dowii Ub aiekto 

At Boiind of that sweet chime. 

And jonng and old, all hastened 
To the church within the dale. 

Where stood, in shining bridal white. 
The Lady of the Vale. 

She looked so blr and tnistin^, 

That eyen for awhile, 
Upon Lord Clifford's haughty lip 

There played a tender smile. 

And she was given to him 

By those who loved her well. 

And the voice of Joy and feasting 
Resonnded through the dell. 

Bat my heart was fhll of sadness, 
*Twould not be glad and gay ; 

While all rejoiced I wept alone 
Upon her bridal day. 

To foreign lands he bore her. 

Beneath a warmer sky ; 
We heard that she was happy. 

And BO five years passed by, 

And then came whispered mmon 
Of tormw^ care, and pain— 

Of little children given 
And soon recalled again. 

Bat yet he never brought her 
Back to her mother^s care. 

To breathe again the freshness 
Of her own mountain air. 

The long years passed on slowly. 
Till nearly ten were gone, 
, Since she stood beside the altar 
Upon her bridal mom. 



And then he brought her homeward, 

So fiided, worn, and thin. 
Her fiither bore her in his arms 

Her childhood*s borne within. 

You know I was the gardener. 

So oft I saw her when 
They'd bring her 'mongat tl^ flowers to breathe 

Her native air again. 

And he was oft beside her. 

Yet through that weary whileii 
From him I saw no fond caress, 

No tender, loving smile. 

A world of disappointment lay 

Within her wi»tfhl eyes ; 
Her heart with coldness had been chilled 

Bedbith those sunny skies. 

At length her spirit p%Bsed away— 

I knew that thus Hwoold be ; 
She was too loving for the bride 

Of sach a man as he. 

She died one glorious autumn eve 

Upon her fiither*s breast; 
She longed to go where weaiy hearts 

Shall find eternal rest 

He found another bride as cold 

And proud as he. they say ; 
I wonder if he ever longs 

For her who died that day? 

Her grave^one lies beside the church— 

You oft have seen it there : 
The lady kneeling by the cross, 

With hands clasped as in prayer. 

And there she lies, who was the flowor 

And pride of all the dale— 
The fhirest, best, and loveliest— 

The Lady of the Vale. 



REPORT ON ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 

Presented to the Oeoi^ Teachers* Association at its Meeting in the city of Macon, December 18, 1887. 



It is presumed that the object intended 
to be secured by this report is the thorough 
examination into the merits of those text- 
books in English grammar that have, for 
any reason, peculiar claims upon the teach- 
ers of Oeorgia. Instead, therefore, of en- 
tering into any disquisition upon the sci- 
ence in generflJ, its recent adyancement, its 
yet unsettled points, or its value as a means 
of mental development, all topics of the 



highest intertot to teachers, we enter at once 
upon the work assigned us. 

The present report will be limited to the 
consideration of the three following claaaes 
of text-books in grammar: 

1. Those extensively used to Southem 
schools, but not compUed by Southern oii- 
thors. 

2. Those compiled by Southern aathoTB, 
and now published. 
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8. Those compiled by Soutbern anthon, 
bat not yet published. 

L In the first class, we notice the gram- 
mars of Smith, Buttunu, Olark^ and Kerl 

1. The grammar compiled by Boswell C. 
Smith was introduced into the South about 
thirty years ago, and l^as attdned an une- 
qualed popularity-— at least in this State. 
This single tact is in its favor. A book ut- 
terly devoid of merit could not have been 
80 acceptable. One is naturally led to in- 
quire what its merits are. It is the opinion 
of the writer that its principal source of 
popularity consisted in Its well-meant and 
somewhat mgenious attempt to make the 
study of grammar eaty by the question-and- 
answer plan, with the answers as brief as 
possible, and to make it interuting by show- 
ing the reasons for grammatical technicali- 
ties. It must be borne in mind that these 
reasons only apply to the Part First of 
Smith's Grammar. Parts Second and Third 
are chiefly drawn from Murray's Grammar, 
and with but little alteration. Hence, theee 
Parts have never been very popular, not 
have they been so largely studied as the 
First Many teachers have contented them- 
selves with taking their pupils two or three 
time^ through Part First ; and throughout 
our land there are now hundreds of persons 
whose entire stock of graroftiatical know- 
ledge has been derived from thia limited and 
superficial attention to the subject Our ob- 
jectiona to this book are briefly as follows : 

(1.) Many of its definitions are wanting in 
precision and accuracy. For example: 
'* Number means one or more,*' *' Gender 
signifies sex,'* **When is a worm of the 
third person t When it is spoken of," 
'* Present means now," " Inteijections are 
words thrown in between the parU of sen- 
tences to express the passions or sudden 
feelings of the speaker.'* 

Imperfect is said to be a term "not all sig- 
nificant of an action finished in past time." 
(2.) It contains many instances of fiilse 
reasoning. For example: ** What does the 
word adverb signify ? Joined to a verb, In- 
dustriouSt fn'Ore industrions, mo9t industrious. 
What are more and most called here, and 
why? Adverbs, because they describe or 
qualify acgeetices,^^ ** What is the meaning 
of the word common— as * a common com- 
plaint?' Common means general (Mani- 



festly, the signification of unuU or prevailing 
is suggested in opposition to rare or tm- 
tuuoL) Althouj^ thefe are a toH many 
(sic) male children In the world, each one 
may be called by the general name of hoy: 
what kind of a noun, then, would you call 
hoyt A common noun. When, then, is a 
noun called common ? When it is a gener- 
al name." How, after this, could the pupil 
resist the impression that it is the prevailing 
number of the objects called hoy$ that makes 
hoy a common noun ? Would he not say 
that mirade^ ee^pee, mermaid, and odd% were 
not common nouns ? 

Again: "We say of an anknal, for in- 
stance a horse, when he Is fat, that he is in 
a good case, and when he is lean, that he ii 
in a bad case: what, therefore, does the 
word case mean ? Case means condition, 
state, ^. When I say 'Charles strikes 
William,' 'William strikes Charles,' you 
may perceive that the state or condition of 
Charles in the former example is quite dif- 
lerent fW)m his state or condition in the lat- 
ter. In the one, Charles strikes ; in the oth- 
er, he is struck. What, then, is meant by 
the different cases of nouns ? The different 
condition oxpomHon they have m relation to 
other words in the saoM sentence." 

Kow, here at least two errors are incul- 
cated : First, some analogy is suggested be- 
tween the physical and sensible condition of 
a material thing, a horse, and the abstract 
relation ot a word to other word& The 
things are utterly without analogy. No two 
ideas are more distinct than eon^^Uon and re- 
lation; much more ]Athy$icoi condition un- 
like klso^ relation. To suggest an analogy 
is to bewilder and mislead the pupii Sec- 
ondly, it is intimated that case depends upon 
the position of the words, whereas the con- 
verse is true in enetf instance where one 
controls the other. These will suffice for 
the present 

How any text-book containing such stul* 
tifications as the foregoing could have been 
so long and so generally used as Smith's 
Grammar has been, is a wonder. It can 
only be accounted for by the fkct that the 
answers, or parts to be memorized by the 
pupU, are short and easy^ and set forth in a 
conspicuous way by contrasts of type. The 
scholars would see at a glance what they 
had to do— viz: to eommit to memory a 
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certain iramber of short collocations of 
words, to be recited regponsiydy to tlie 
teacher reading the intervening patches of 
fine print Sometimes a glimmering appre- 
hension of the reasoning which the author 
aJGTects to derelop would enter their minds; 
and a continual exercise in parsing would 
make the applicatipn of grammatical terms 
&miliar. This was in too many cases all 
that was effected by the use of Smith's 
Grammar in our schools ; and because this 
could be accomplished with so little mental 
labor, save that which is of the Yerj lowest 
and most mechanical kind, the book was 
quite popular. It is pleasant to record the 
foot that this popularity is dUninishing, and 
the number of teachers who repudiate the 
book is constantly increasing. 

2. Next to Qmirh'ti,BiMnu^ OrammarhBB 
been the most extensiyely used in our sec- 
tion of the land. Much of the eazly popu- 
larity of Ms book was due to the acknow- 
ledged merits of the Latin and Greek gram- 
mars by the same author. Probably it was 
the cmmmstance of their acceptability that 
induced him to compile an i^lish gram- 
mar, for he does not seem to have been pe- 
culiarly fitted for it In the first editions of 
the book, this similarity or ocnrespondenoe 
between his English and his Latin and Greek 
grammars was set f<^th as a reason for the 
adoption of the entire series; and no doubt 
many teachers were to some extent influ- 
enced by that consideration. But after the 
appearance of Butler's Granmiar, a work far 
superior to BnUions' in many respects, Bul- 
lions changed his work, adopting several of 
the improvements suggested by Butler. For 
these improvements, Butler has never, in 
this part of the country, received due credit, 
owing to the fact that, untO the past few 
years, his woric was but little known 
amongst vs. 

In expressing our dissatisfaction with Bul- 
lions' Grammar, it is proper that some of 
the objectionable points should be specified. 

(1.) He thus defines an article: ** An arti- 
.cle is a word put before a noun to indicate 
tthe manner in which it is used." How vague 
imd bewildering! A noun may be used in 
a score of ways. Does the article indicate 
them all? 

(2.) *< Adjectives whose signification does 
not admit increase or diminution cannot 



properly be compared." This Is not pre- 
cise. The increase or diminutloii of the 
$ignifleaiiim of a word would natnra]ly refer 
either to the qualities it comprehends, or the 
ntimber of individuals it applies to— not to 
the mere degree of the quality It might ex- 
press. • 

(8.) *' A relative pronoun is one that re- 
lates to, and connects its clause with, a noon 
or pronoun before it called the antecedent** 
Very good, if the pupil had been previously 
informed what is meimt by *' sKt ctauic"^ But 
so far fh>m it, (he word clause is nowheie 
explained in the whole book. 

Dr. Bullions adopts the singular classlfica* 
tion which excludes my, thp^ <mr, your, and 
ffidr from the list of personal pronomu, and 
assigns them to the class of po aocsBi ve ad- 
jective pronouns, 'nie true view of the 
matter is, that these woida are hi the pos- 
sessive case of the personal pronouns, in its 
ckgeetfM, or nan-UnUting relatioB»— the cor- 
reQK>nding words, mt'iM, (Mne, owre, fonn, 
and thdrif are in the same case when in lis 
Bubitanthe relation. The whole class of ad- 
jective pronouns occupy a veiy doubtfhl 
place among the primary parts of speech 
Hence, perhaps, Dr. BuUions* confhsed idess 
on the matter. 

In his definition of distiibntive, demon- 
strative and fndefinite pronouns, he says 
that these classes of words represent, point 
out, designate difeeU in difierent ways. This 
is inaccurate. Even if it were proper tocall 
them pronouns, whidi they sometimes are 
in function, yet they do not (!Hrectly repre- 
sent or point out o^fecU, Moreover, what 
kind of designation iBtntUfimiedeaigiMiiMl 
From remarks that Dr. Bullions makes 
about the articles, he certiunly misunderstood 
the technical meaning of the word Umit in 
grammar. To Umit is to afitot the appUca- 
tion of a word. In this sense even the word 
00 limits a following noun. Dr. Bullions 
seems to think that it means to make defi- 
nite. He says i^ is *' scarcely correct to say 
that the article a limits the signification of a 
noun ; *' and yet he admits that it marks In- 
dividuality hi those cases where the noun 
without the article would be generic What 
is this but UmHing the noun f 

In the phrase '* the book on the tabte," he 
says the noun book is not Hmlted by the ar- 
ticle the, but by the adjunct on the Md, U 
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the artide the does not Itmit the noun hook, 
why is there any difference between the hook 
oniheifdMy and ahookonihe toMe, or iomef or 
anphookonthetabief 

Drf BnlHons is unhappy In his definitions 
of the several words. He says t ** The indi- 
catire mood declares the fact expressed by 
the verb, &c:* *' The potential mood de- 
clares not the iBtd expressed by the yerb, 
te." ^'The sabJunctiTe mood represents 
the &ct exprased by the yerb, ^kc" These 
are all imprecise expressions. Hood does 
not express anything. It is that quality or 
accident of the verb by whieh the yerb ex- 
presses some modification of its meaning. 

Moreover, it is assiuned in all these defi- 
nitions that the yerb expresses a fact, which 
is true, but not in the sense intended by Dr. 
Bullions. In the sentence, *' I can write/* 
the Ikct asserted is my ability to write. Dr. 
B. implies that it is the &ct of wriUng that 
the yerb expresses. Then he says that '* the 
potential mood declares not this fact," but 
something else. Now what the precise dif- 
ferrace between ea^fn'om and dedare hi this 
connection is we cannot see. But if they do 
mean nearly the same, then we are driven to 
this, that the verb expresses (or declares) a 
fiu;t, and the potential mood declares it not, 
and thus the verb and the mood are opposed 
to each other. Who would imagine fhnn 
this that mood is an accident of the yerb ? 
These remarks may seem to some hyper- 
critical, demanding an exactness of expres- 
sion which would be inconsistent with that 
(Suniliarity of style which is needed in all 
explanations addressed to young persons. 

We reply that grammar is an exact science. 
Its distkictions must be correctly drawn, or 
they are worthless. Its definitions must be 
precisely ^ven, or Uiey confound the learn- 
er. The study of it is one continued process 
of analysis and reasoning ; its logic must be 
Iknltless, or it is worse than useless. If in 
anp department of science looseness of ex- 
pression is allowable, it is utterly at variance 
-mith the genius and ahn of grammar. To 
allow the maker of a grammatical text book 
to use wordd with the freedom of an elegant 
essayist would be like substituting the ar- 
tisfs hair-pencil for the steel point and the 
rule in the han& of the geometer. 

To return to Billions* Grammar. One of 
tbe chief objections we have to it is, that it 



treats in such a meager and UDsatisfactoiy 
manner the subject of sentential analysis. 
After the labors of Green and Clark in this 
fidd, such a slighting of it in a grammar 
professing to be thorough is inexcusable. 

Another objection to Bullions, Smith, and 
all the copyists of Murray's Grammar is, 
that they contain too many traces of the mis- 
takes of those older philologists who tried 
to run the English language into the mould 
of the Latin grammar. We are yet suffer- 
ing from the retention of many of the Latin 
technicalities as names for distinctions and 
classifications that do not correspond in the 
two languages. Dr. Bullions evidently com- 
piled his grammar with tb^ shackles of the 
Latin on him. 

8. We now turn to one of whom the same 
cannot l)e said — S. W. Clark. In compari- 
son with the two previously discussed, this 
gentleman takes a decidecQy higher rank as 
a grammarian. In his hands the matter of 
sentential analysis rises to its due impor- 
tance—if, indeed, it ^ioes not go beyond it 
It is made the basis of the whole science. 
In his book the grammar of phrases appears 
as a separate topic, worthy of discussion, of 
classification, and of a nomenclature. The 
definitions of Mr. Claxic are generally accu- 
rate and brief Many things may be saicTin 
commendation of his work, and, among 
others, this: that his sjrstem of representing^ 
grammatical relation by diagrams is so in- 
genious and demonstrative that every teach- 
er should master it, and give it a Mr trial 
with his classes before he decides to reject 
it We are satisfied that in the hands of 
some teachers it serves a valuable purpose. 
Others, after fiiir trial, say they find it too 
cuml)ersome and too slow a method. Some 
pupils learn it rapidly and excel in it, from 
an aptitude for drawing, or for geometrical 
construction. Others are slow to master it, 
who understand equally well the grammatical 
relations of words. We are inclined to think 
that Mr. Clark has given too much of his 
grammar to diagrammatizing, and too little 
to some other veiy important matters, espe- 
cially the correction of false syntax. 

4. JTar/'t Orammar. — We are not certain 
that we are justified in devothig any part of 
this report to the notice of Eerl's Grammar, 
as it has hardly been published long enough 
to get into veiy extensive use in the South ; 
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but as great effbrts have been made to se- 
cure its geneial adoption, it mi^ be well 
enough to assume that those efforts have not 
been without success, especially as the me- 
chanical execution of the book is of the very 
best kind. The publishers, Ivison, Phinney, 
Blakeman & Co., deserve the highest praise 
for producing a text-book so mtlch superior 
in appearance to all that had preceded it 
It almost constitutes an «*a in grammar- 
making. The plan of the book is good. 
There is an introductory " outline for begin- 
ners." At the conclusion of each division 
of the book there is a page or more of ques- 
tions for review. On close examination, 
howeyer, the favorable impression produced 
by the beautlAilly printed page, and the ex- 
cellent general plan, is effaced by the dis- 
covery of many delects in the details of 
the matter. Like most of the authors in 
grammar, he fails to combine simplicity with 
precision in his definitions and explanatious. 
For instance : *' Most objects eiist in class- 
jBB.^ This is contrary to the teachings of 
philosophy, which affirm that objects exist 
individually, and classes are the creations of 
the human mind. ** To show that we mean 
only one object of a kind, and no particular 
one, or that we mean some particular object 
or^bjectfl, we generally place the word a or 
an, or the, before the name." Would a child, 
on reading thb, undei-staud that it made any 
difference whether we used a, an^ or t?i6 be- 
fore a noun, provided the generic sense of 
the noun was not intended ? 

*' A. verb is a word used to express the act 
or state of a subject" This is loo indefi- 
nite — made so by the unhappy use of the ar- 
ticle a. It would have been better to say : A 
verb is that word in a sentence which ex- 
presses the act or state of the subject The 
definition of a verb, however, is acknowl- 
edged to be the hard point in grammar; 
and it is much easier to find fault than 
suggest improvement 

*' In speaking, we can refbr either to our- 
selves, to the person spoken to, or to tlie 
person or thing spoken of; and tliere are no 
other ioay$ of speaking.*^ In this clause Mr. 
Eerl, in attempting to be simple, has become 
puerile. 

" Within a sentence, the first word of any 
important beginning may commence with a 
capital letter." From this we would sup- 



pose that a beginning wus a phraae, or dause, 
or some collocation of words, for it refers to 
the first word of the beginning. The pbme 
any important beginning would hardly be 
supposed t6 refer to words at all, if separat- 
ed fh>m its connection in this sentenoa 

" But since people and the world are every- 
whare much alike, and since people, there- 
fbre, think everything nearly in the am 
way," &c.— {paice 68.) This is an instance 
of puerili^ of style rather disignioefQl in 
a grammar. 

In the same chapter of ** Observationfl'' 
this occurs: ** Prommciatlon formerly had 
more syllables than ft now has." 

" Two words are also in opposition when 
both are objects of a verb that produee$ the 
identity." What nonsense, to speak of t 
wry« producing identity f Moreover, the doc- 
trine of the foregoing sentence is false. We 
are, however, discouraged ttom attempting 
any critical discussion of it, by glancing a 
few lines down the pai^e, and discovering 
that he puts the two nouns M^o2ar and itotM- 
man in opposition in the following s^tenoe: 
** Yonder lives a great scholar and states- 
man I *' What kind of grammarian can be 
be, who would pronounce two nouns with 
and between them to be in opposition ? We 
had thought the blunder of Murray and aH 
his followers, down to Boswell Smith, to be 
stupid enough, when they pronounced a 
predicate noun after the verb te to be in op- 
position with its subject ; but Kerl has goae 
beyond them. 

Other instances of the want of preciakm 
and clearness in the style of this author are 
the following : 

" The degree of comparison is sometimes 
firom so low a positive that it fSsUls below a 
fhll positive.** 

"Infinitives and participles maybe ooa- 
sidered a mood."— p. 181 

"The subjunctive mood, being fn«nl«^ i« 
generally applied," Ac— p. 133. 

" Place Is something that presses so doedy 
and variously into us."—if. 249. 

He says (p. 14) : " * I may or can write* cr* 
presses not what is matter of fact, yet may 
become such." Aside lW)m the awkward- 
ness of the sentence, we beg leave to dissent 
from the doctrine : " I may write " docs ex- 
press the fact that I am at liberty to write; 
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** I can write ** expresses tKe fact that I have 
the power to write. 

** In some expressions the relational sense 
is so nearly lost that the mood is almoH in- 
dicative or subjnnctlTe.'*— p. 184. 

"Participles and infinitives have voice, 
something of tense^ but neither person nor 
number.** — ^p. 168. 

"A relative pronoun is a pronoun that 
generally stands in close relation to an ante- 
cedent, and Joins to it a descriptive clause.** 
—p. 75. Can a thing be defined by giving 
its accidental properties those which it has 
only generaUyf 

Blunders in parsing, or in pointing out 
' syntactical relations are found in ttxis gram- 
mar. 

In the sentence, " I saw how a pin was 
made,** how is called a conjunctive adverb. 
*• Such is the folly of becoming a politician ;*' 
pol^idan is made in the nominative abso- 
lute. 

These defects, with others that might be 
mentioned, force us to withhold commenda- 
tion from the grammar of Mr. Eerl. 

IL We now come to the published gram- 
mars compiled by Southern authors. These 
are Morris*, Bingham*s, Holmes', and But- 
ler's. 

1. Of Morris* little need be said. The 
costlkiess ot the first edition kept it from 
general us^, even had its matter been such 
88 to reoommend it But the latter was not 
the case. Mr. Morris is a better wrangler 
than grammarian. His grammar is 'an Ish- 
maelite among grammars; "his hand is 
against every man." He loves to draw up 
the great authors into line, and then fire at 
them heavy shot, grape and canister, and all 
kinds of missiles. His book is capital read- 
hisi for a railway ride ; but with all its or- 
thodoxy, it is not fit for schools. 

2. Bingham comes down upon the Eng- 
lish firom the heights of the Latin, but his is 
a pretty good grammar, nevertheless. He 
defines ease as " the variation of form, which 
diowB the relation of the rumn to other 
words," and then he attributes five cases to 
English nouns: the nominative, genitive, 
dative, accusative, and vocative. 

He finds imp^eonal verbs in the language. 
Thus much that we cannot approve. On 
the other iiand, we like his division of the 
verb Into the fltUte verb and the indefinite 



verb ; we like his naming of the two tenses 
of the infinitive and participles, the perfect 
and the hnpeffeet ; we like his division of 
the future tense into the predictive Aiture, and 
the promimve hiture; we like bis minute 
classification of the conjunctions, although 
we think his sub-classes might be more hap- 
pily grouped together. 

On the whole, we think the South has 
abundant reason to be proud of Bingham^s 
Grammar as a Southern text-book; and 
when we announce that it is published by 
E. H. Butler & Co., of Philadelphia, we give 
assurance that it Is gotten up in the best 
style. 

8. Similar praise might be awarded to 
Kichardson & Co. for the getting up of 
Holmes* Grammar, with the single exception 
that the obeervationt interspersed among the 
paragraphs to be memorized are printed in 
type too small for convenience. 

Holmes* Grammar, like the most of re- 
cent grammars, contains an introduction, 
serving to give the pupil an insight into th^ 
nature of grammatical properties and rela- 
tions. This is an excellent feature, and Dr. 
Holmes has well fulfilled the design of it. 

There are, however, some things in the 
body of the work that we think objectiona- 
ble. His rules for capitals are not sufficient- 
ly stringent. The 7th and 10th may be so 
interpreted as to allow too muoh capitaliz- 
ing. 

His definition of a subject is not good. 
" The subject of a sentence is what speal^, 
is spoken to, or is spoken about.'* This in- 
cludes every substantive that the sentence 
may contain. 

Again : " The Subject is always expressed 
by a word serving as a name of what is 
spoken of* Wrong, first, because pronouns 
may be subjects ; second, because it confines 
the subject to the third person. 

As is the case with all those who make 
the article a distinct part of speech, he fails 
in the definition of it: ** An article is a word 
put before a noun to limit its signification.** 
First, the article does not afiect the significa- 
tion ; second, if it did, the definition would 
apply to every adjective. 

We cannot approve of Dr. Holmes* treat- 
ment of the pronoun. He first divides the 
pronoun into substanMte and ac0eetive, '* The 
substantive pronouns are,** he says, '* called 
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personal pronouns." He takes care not to 
define adjective pronouns, but proceeds to 
divide them into possesslye, rdoHve, (/) inier- 
rogaUvei (.^ demonstrative, distributive, and 
indefinite. 

How seldom are the relatives or interrog- 
ativcs used a^jectiveljr 1 Among the dis- 
tributive pronouns he mentions ewry. Among 
the indefinite pronouns he putSTu?. How 
can either of these words be used as a pro- 
noun? 

*'A verb is a word wl^ch denotes exis- 
tence a condition of existence, or an action 
which implies existence.** According to this 
definition existence Is a verb, action is a verb, 
eonvedance is a verb ; so are nearly all the 
nouns derived firom verbs, for they manifest- 
ly denote either a condition of existence, or 
an action implying existence. How Dr. 
Holmes could have consented to clmg to 
this old and erroneous definition of a verb, 
w J do not see. On the opposite page to that 
In which the foregoing occurs we find the 
following excellent illustration : 

^ FruU vihoksome conveys no meaning. 
FruU is the name of a thing, whoksome the 
name of a quality. But there is no asser- 
tion, no statement, no Judgment, no predic- 
tion, no sentence, till a verb is introduced. 
FruU is toTialesome asserts or predicts whole- 
aomeness of fiiiit** Is it not plain from this 
that the distinctive function of the verb is, 
not to denote existence, condition, or ac- 
tion, but to predicate ? If it be replied that 
this can only be true of finite verbs, our an- 
swer is, then finite verbs should be one of the 
parts of speech ; or else a distinction should 
be drawn between the primaiy and second- 
ary function of the verb. 

Dr. Holmes divides the prepositions into 
two classes, the teparable and the inseparable. 
The latter are not a part of speech, because 
they are not distinct and separate words. 

" A conjunction connects together two or 
more words, or phrases, or clauses, or sen- 
tences, Imt U does not neeessarUy connect to- 
gether Iheir tignificatiom.^^ What this last 
clause can mean, unless it is a mere truism, 
we are at a loss to conceive. 

But the most objectionable thing in 
Holmes' Qrammar is the doctrine of virtual 
infiectkm. What idea a child can be made 
to have (or anybody else, for that matter,) of 
a change that is not a change, passes all our 



comprehension. It is strange that granuna- 
rians are so reluctant to loolc at the English 
language as U is — not as it used to be, not as 
it has grow|i out of other languages, but as 
it c^stuaHly is at the present time. If it is true' 
that the nominative and objectiye case of 
nouns are in all cases exactly alike, why at- 
tempt to make them look unlike by the fig- 
ment of virtual ir\flection f It seems to be 
an attempt to make the young and ignorant 
look through the spectacles of the learned ; 
an attempt that must prove not only Aitile 
but damaging. 

Passing fhrther on, we find that Dr. Holmes 
makes fourteen tense-forms in the indicative 
mood. To the imperative mood he gives a 
first and third person. Throqgboat the 
treatment of the verb, this grammar has the 
appearance of a foreign grammar, the gram- 
mar of a highly inflected language, instead 
of the simple English. 

These defects may, and probably willt be 
remedied in future editions. As a whole, 
the grammar occupies a very high rank 
among American text-books. In compari- 
son with Smith's, or Bullions*, or Kerl's, it is 
decidedly their superior ; and itis gnUiQring 
thns to be able to demonstrate that among 
the educators of the South there is such aa 
array of first rate talent and erudition 

4. We come now to speak of Butler's 
Grammar. This is the oldest of all compil- 
ed by Southern authors, and was, for a long 
time, the only one published by a Southern 
house. It is with great pleasure that we re- 
fer to this work. The definitions combine, 
in a remarkable d^ree, accuracy and sim- 
plicity, and they are all admirably explained 
by examples. The older edition of the book 
has now been in extensive use in Southern 
schools for several years, and, as Ikr as we 
have heard, is preferred by all who have used 
it. Perfection, however, is not to be ascrib- 
ed to any human production, and we have 
some criticisms to offer on this work. 

** Case,** according to Butler, '* is the rela- 
tion which nouns have to other words.** 
This is faulty in two respects : First, it omits 
to mention pronouns^ whicn have case as well 
as nouns; second, it is not exactly true 
that ease is rdation. The relations of nouns 
are certaUily more than three. If we are not 
mistaken, the relations which a noun nu^ 
sustain in a sentence are the following: 
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1. It may be devoid of any coDstractiye 
relation to tbe yerb, or to any woro coDoect- 
ed with the yerb. This is called independ- 
ence. 

2. It may be (he eubfed of the ycrb. 

8. It may unite \irith the yerb to form a 
complete predicate— the predicate noun, 

4. It may be the prmary and direct obQeet 
of the ycrb. 

6. It may be the eeamdary or aUrOmUioeoth 
jeet of the yerb — ^as, " They made him king.^* 

6. It may be the indirect object of the yerb 
(the daikje), ' 

7. It may be the adject or eubeeguent of a 
prepoettion, 

8. It may be joined to another noun that 
sustains any of the foregoing relations, ex- 
cept the fith — apposition, 

9. It may sustain to another noun the re- 
lation of a quaUfying acUectiye— as " A gold 
pen.'* 

10. It may sustain to another noun the re- 
lation of a epedfyvng acyectiye— as WUHam^B 
pen. 

11. It may represent an omitted noun to 
which it would sustain the relation of a 
specifying adjectiye, If it were expressed — 
as, " We will stop at Jone«';» 

12. It may sustam to a yerb, adjectiye, or 
adyerb the relation ot a qualifying word — as, 
•• Four »7ia« high." 

Now, these twelye relations are grouped 
together in three classes, or sets, and these 
classes, sets, or groups of relations are called 
etxees. The first, second, and third are ex- 
pressed by the Tu^mtna^toa case. The fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh, and twelfth by the 06- 
jecUae case. The tenth and eleyenUi by the 
poeeeseice case. The eighth by either the nom- 
inative or objective, as the connection may 
requira The ninth is not generally consid- 
ered a noun in any case. Pronouns may 
'sustain any of these relations except the 
fifth, ninth, and twelfth, and their case will 
correspond. From this analysis it would ap- 
pear that cases are certain groups of the rda- 
t&yns ishieh nouns and pronouns may sustain 
in a sentence, 

Mr. Butler retuns in his published gram- 
mar the division of conjunctions into copu- 
iaUve and di^unetive. We may be allowed 
to suggest that this distinction is not near so 
important in syntax as that between co-ordi- 
noting and subordincUing conj unctions, and 



the latter should therefore be adopted as the 
lai^est and most general division. Among 
co-ordinatiog conjunctions the line that sep- 
arates speculatives from di^unctives may 
very properly be drawn. 

Mr. Butler, in common with several other 
grammarians, uses the word c^fflrm in the 
sense of predicate. " A verb is a word by 
which something is affirmed.'* " The sub- 
ject of a sentence is that of which some- 
thing is affirmed.'* Now it may be, on the 
whole, better to use this word tiius compre- 
hensively, in a sense far wider as a techni- 
cal term than it has in common speech, than 
to insert in definitions intended for beginners 
the unusual and ^f!&c\iii word predicate. But 
such departures (torn received meanings are 
always open to oljection, and should be 
avoided, if possible. Perhaps it might be 
better to introduce the word predicate early 
in the grammar, and make its signification 
familiar by repeated use and examples, and 
then to incorporate it in all definitions in 
which it may be needed. In other wordsf 
it may be better to make the pupil familiar 
with the fhnctions of the verb before its for- 
mal definition is given. This is a mere sug- 
gestion. 

As a whole, we prefer Butler*^ Grammar 
to any that we have had the opportunity to 
examine at length.* 

III. Of unpublished manuscript gram- . 
mars, it has been our privilege to look 
through two, prepared by Southern authors. 
One is Butler*d Improved Grammar, and the 
other is a primary and higher grammar, com- 
piled byDr. Dagg. 

1. After all that has been said about But- 
ler's published work, his projected improv- 
ed edition requires but a brief notice. That 
it is, in our judgment, a decided improve- 
ment on the published work is to us evident 
fh>m the following pecuUarities : 

1. The division of orthography receives 
its fhll and adequate treatment 

2. The formation of the plural is treated 
more carefully and extensively than in any 
grammar known to us. 

• We would here state that a copy of Qoakenboe* 
Grunmar was Ibrwarded to nt, but 10 late that we 
have not had time to ezfxnine it thorooshly. A cor- 
■ory glaodng at some of its pages glres ns a fkTora- 
hie Impreasloii of it. It had not at first oocorred to 
as to examine tt, beeaose it has never been much 
used in thU State. 
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8. The articles are more fully discussed, 
and especially in their relation to number. 

4. In the fonner edition the class of ad- 
jective pronouns was not recognized. In 
the unpublished a better view is taken of 
this matter. , 

5. The potential and subjunctive mood are 
both ignored, and this course is justified in 
an extensive note. 

6. The Infinitives and participles hare no 
present, but an imperfect tense.* 

7. Best of all, the whole subject of sen- 
tential analysis and structure is most correct- 
ly ana thoroughly treated, and with abun- 
dant exercises. 

8. The instances of talse syntax are very 
ample. We would suggest the propriety of 
having a greater number of them promiscu- 
ously arranged. From our own experience 
we have found this indispensable to a true test- 
ing of the grammatical knowledge of pu- 
pils. 

We anticipate with great pleasure the pub- 
lication of Butler*s Improved Grammar. 

2. The MSS. of Dr. Dagg which it has 
been odr privilege to examine are entitled — 

1st Progressive Exercises in English 
Grammar, and 

2d. A Scientific System' of English Gram- 
mar. 

Of Dr. Dagg*s pierits as an author of text- 
books for college study it b not necessary 
here to speak. His works commend them- 
selves. Tliey take rank with the best in 
every department in which he has labored. 
They are attractive, not merely for the ex- 
cellent sense they display, and the vigorous 
grasp with which he lays hold of every topic, 
but also for the original and independent 
manner in which he discusses his topics. 
This originality strongly characterizes his 
works in grammar. No teacher or critic can 
sit down to the perusal of his books without 
forming the conviction that he has mastered 
the philosophy of language in general, and 
the genius of the English in particular. 

Some idea of the peculiarity of his system 
may be best gathered fh)m an exhibit of his 
classification of words as parts of speech. 
He divides them, first, into the following 
classes: Designatives, d^scriptives, defini- 

• NoTB.— The propriety of using the word tense to 
indicate this distinction is questionable. I 



tives, vert>8, connections, and substantials. 
Designatives directly point out individuals 
without signifying their qualities. These in- 
clude proper notms and personal pronouns; 
descriptives signi^ng kind or quality. 
These are of tliree grades : substantive, ad- 
jective, and adverbial. Substantive descrip- 
tives are common nouns. Verbs are divided 
into sentential and non-sentential, corres- 
ponding to the finite and indefinite of Bing- 
ham. Definitives are words used to limit 
the application of descriptives. Tbe&e are 
possess! ves, demonstratives, distributives, 
numerals, and general definitives. Conn«c^ 
tives embrace conjunctions, coijunctive ad- 
verbs, prepositions, and relative pronooos. 
Sententials embrace interjections and re- 
sponsives. Such is Dr. Dagg's etymological 
classification of words. Of its accuracy and. 
profound analysis eveiy intelligent mind 
will be convinced that carefully examines it 
That it will eventually affect the treatment 
of this topic in our school text-books we 
have very little doubt. But that the mass of 
our leachers,, trained to a different classifica- 
tion and termimology, can be induced in any 
mod^te space of time to adopt it« we are 
hardly prepared to say. So noted are the 
common names tor the long recognized parts 
of speech, that Dr. Dagg is compelled to use 
them, and even to define and explain them. 
The question of changing the nomeDClatnre 
of the English Grammar Is too extensive to 
be here discussed. So many new-fi&ngled 
tenns have already been proposed by smat- 
tercrs that judicious innovations arc looked 
upon with suspicion. Dr. Dagg will suSer 
from tidis cause. 

In his treatment of articles and adjective 
pronouns, of the potential and subjunctive 
moods, of the participles and the infinitive, 
he very nearly coincides with Botler, a f5Eu;t 
whk;h si)eaks volumes for both of them, for 
each is master of the science, and has inves- 
tlgated independently of the other. Thjs 
comparison is not instituted for the purpose 
of deciding upon the superiority of one over 
the other. Indeed, no suchdecidonissoogtit 
to be made amonir the first class grammars. 
Different teachers would do the better work> 
some with Dagg, some with Butler, some 
with Holmes, some with Bingham, some 
Clark. From either of these, with a good 
teacher, a pupil can g£dn a very clear insight 
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Into the stractnre of the English language, 
and an ability to use it correctly.'' 

Let QB be proud that the Sutes of Virgin- 
ia, North Carolina, Geoi^, and Kentucl^y 



have each iumished to American school lit- 
erature a text-book so worthy of commen- 
dation, Veiy respectAiUy submitted by 

J. M. Boi^HBLL. 



HARRY CONWAY'S WASHERWOMAN. 



BY SYBIL. 



I. 



"Do your prettiest on this puff bosom, 
auntie,** said Harry Conway as that sable 
functionary, dubbed washerwoman, gathered 
up the various articles of his unmentionable 
apparel for the purpose of bearing them off 
to some unknotvn region to undergo a pro- 
cess fi-om which they were expected to come 
forth immaculate. 

" I aOfU9 takes pains, massa ; but if you 
wants this for any p*ticular 'casion, I 'spec 
ni have to spar more time over it *an com- 
mon;" and the ivoiy portals of our fat, 
though by no means fair, heroine opened to 
give utterance to the expressive he, he, he, 
so characteristic of her race when struck by 
their own or another's wit 

*• Yes, I want it for a special purpose. I 
am going to a party next week expressly to 
captivate the fiurest lady *• on which the sun 
ever 6hoiie,*^nd if I succeed, why, maybe 
before long you'll be doing up a finer one 
for a still greater occasion," and Harry gave 
a knowing wink as he turned away and 
slapped Paul Dent on the shoulder, with a— 

•* Well, old boy, what would you say to 
tbat?" 

Paul slowly raised his eyes l^om the pa- 
per, which had apparently al)8orbed his every 
thought, and half contemptuously asked — 

**8aytowhat?" 

•*Why, to my marrying Belle Gay, and 
having aunt Katie here to do up my wed- 
ding shut.** 

(Aunt Katie paused in the doorway 
through which she had started to hear the 
response. Perhaps visions of a new patron 
began to flit through her imaginative braiu. 



If her superior washing married off one, 
why, why—) 

** As though Miss Belle, or any other sen- 
sible woman, would be caught by a puff 
shirt-bosom!** sneered Paul. (Aunt Katie 
dldn*t feel encouraged, and so passed out) 

** Bah ! you don*t know the sex as well as 
I do, if you are five years my senior. Do 
you suppose a woman cares for nothing but 
what is in a man's head 1 " 

"No; 1 made no pretense to any such 
supposition. I nm aware that a sensible 
woman has an eye to proprieties ; but I per- 
sist in thinking that she would not have the 
man she cared for more anxious to shine in 
body than mind in her presence." 

" Well, well, we'll let the future determine 
that. I am quite as well aware that you are 
an aspirant for Miss Belle's favors as you are 
that I am. I enter the lists with you fairly 
and squarely. Take care, Paul, that 1 don't 
win the p"rize, notwithstanding you have 
five times the amount of sense in you cra- 
nium that I have in mine, and ten times the 
book knowledge." 

•* You mistake me altogether, Harry. In 
the first place, distinctly understand that I 
do not suppose ladies indifferent to personal 
appearance, nor would I have them so. No 
gentleman would enter a lady's presence in 
other than a neat garb. And, in the second 
place, I am no aspirant, at present, for the 
especial fovor of any one." 

**CJome, Paul, that wont do; you can't 
blind me. You don*t pretend to deny that 
you admire Miss Belle ? " 

** By no means, for I really do admire her 
very much. I find her one of the most in- 
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telUgent and interesliDg persons I have eyer 
met with, and enjoy her society exceed* 
inffly." 

" 4-tid yet profess profound and snbHme 
indifference. Now, tell me seriously, would 
it not cost you a pang to see her wedded to 
your humble servant ? " 

" Not one, if she could possibly prefer my 
humble servant to myself*^ 

"Ah! I understand your irony. You 
mean to say that if she had so little taste, 
she would not be worth your regret? '* • * 

Paul smiled. 

" The keenness of your perceDtion does 
you credit, Harry." • 

"Oh! I am always quick, if not very 
deep. But take care, my erudite fdend, you 
may have to resort to a washerwoman yet 
for a wife.** 

" Well, when I do, it shall certainly be to 
paura^ Harry, for J am sure she is a good na- 
tured and obliging looking specimen." 

Just at this juncture the breakfast bell 
rang and put an end to the deeply interest 
log convcrsaticm. 

Paul Dent and Hany Conway, notwith- 
standing mapy points of dissimilarity both 
in cliaracter and disposition, were excellent 
friends; and though little antagonisms of 
feeling often provoked a war of words, they 
still remained on the best of terms, for the 
good sense of the one and the good nature 
of the other would not allow any slight dif- 
ference of opinion to make a breach between 
them. 

Harry was a whole souled, generous fel- 
low, with a large share of personal vanity 
in his composition. He, perhaps, attached 
somewhat undue importance to outward ap- 
pearance; while, on the contrary, Paul 
sometimes affected rather too sublime an in- 
difference to anything of the kind. Both 
were fond of ladies* society, and each 
thought his own peculiar style best calcu- 
lated to win the admiration of the weaker 
sex. Paul was rather more deeply interest- 
ed than was Harry in the lady whom they 
had been discussing — which the latter 
had been quick to perceive— hence his sen- 
sitiveness and slight irritation whenever the 
subject was touched upon. 
H 

" What are you going to wear Thursday 
evanhig, Seller* aaked Mrs. Gay of her 



daughter, as that young lady tripped Uj^tljr 
into the room, jwinging her work-basket, m 
though keeping time to the meny sir aks 
was hununing. 

" Oh ! white, by all means, manmia. Ton 
know as I shall be at home, it would be out 
ot taste to be dressed otherwise than sim- 
ply. I put out my tucked nansook to be 
done up this week, and sent Nancy word to 
take especial pains with it She Irons beto- 
tifblly, and I am sure it will look very 
nicely.** 

"But Nancy has Just aent the dotba 
all back, and says she can*t do any washing 
this week ; she has a bone-fblon on ha ftn- 
ger;** and Mrs. Gay heaved a deep sigh ai 
visions of wearisome and, pertiaps, fhiitleai 
searches after an even tolerable washerwo- 
man loomed up before her. " This is Tues- 
day,** she added, by way of convindni; her- 
self that the case was as hopeless aa poasi- 
blQ. 

"It is really too bad I** rq^lled BeUc, t 
shadow for a moment flitting over her &ce, 
chasing away Its sunshine. " I wish we weie 
quite independent of washerwomen.** 

" I wiflh atom my heart we were ; hot M 
we never will be,** ejaculated Mrs. Gay. 

l^lle stood thoughtfully tapping her Uiim- 
ble against the basket for a seconder twa 

" I wonder if I could get aunt Katie to do 
up my dress?" 

" Perhaps you might, if you will go your- 
self and see her. And do ask her, Bdle, if 
she knows of any one we can get to do the 
washing until Nancy^s finger gets well I 
wish Katie were able herself to do the whole; 
it would save me so much trouble. But she 
suffers so often fh>m rheumatism, and we 
have so many clothes always to be done up, 
that she would never get through.** 

" Well, I will go right away. I know aunt 
Katie will help us out of thi$ dilemma, at 
least And a bright idea has Just struck 
me, if I can only carry it out** 

"What is that?" 

" What do you say to my taking a few 
lessons in clear starching and ironing firom 
aunt Katie?" 

Mrs. Gay smiled. "And render yourself 
independent ? " 

"No; not quite that; but please don't 
laugh at me. I don*t by any means propose 
to do the washing for the family; but if I 
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JQSt knew bqw, why, in case of emergency, 
like the present, I might hdp myself and, 
perhaps, be of senioe to you, too.'' 

'* That is a reiy sensible reflection, Belle, 
and I am gUd the idea suggested itself to 
yonr mind. I certainly have no objection 
to yonr learning anything nseAil that you 
#ish. If all young ladies would only culti- 
vate an independent and enterprising spirit, 
mothers would have less worry and care, 
now that the new state of affairs in our 
country has so thoroughly upset domestic 
arrangements.'* 

Half an hour later. Belle Qay, with a neat* 
ly folded pcurcel in her arms, presented her- 
self at the back door of aunt Katie's cabin, 
where that iodividual was busily engaged 
hanging out starched clothes, singing lustily 
to herself in the meantime. 

''Why, Lor' bless my soul, IkGss Belle, 
honey, is dat you ? Why, ef I didn't think 
it was a sperit when I fus see you stannin 
dar. You crep* roun' so easy." 

'* I had the grace to rap at the front door 
two or three times, aunt EAtie, but you were 
singing so loudly you didn't hear me, and I 
came on round, knowing that yon were 
here." 

" An' dat was right. You know aunt Ka- 
tie alios wuits her chiluns to feet at home 
wid her, same as eber, if she is free." 

(Atmt Katie had formerly belonged to 
Belle's &ther.) ' 

"Well, you see I do," quoth our youthfhl 
heroine ; '* and to prove that I think as well 
of yon as ever, I am in trouble, and have 
come to get yda to help me out" 

Aunt Katie's fhce beamed all over with 
satisfaction at the idea of being made a con- 
fidante. 

Soon all was explained, and vrith hearty 
good will she agreed to undertake the oflice 
of teacher— meanwhile warmly commend- 
ing^ the spirit of her former " youn||^ missus." 

" I alius knowed vou had de right kind o' 
phick 'bout you, Miss Belle, an' no sensible 
folks ain't gwine to tink none de less o' yon 
fitrit" 

** And now, aunt Katie, can't I take my 
first lesson to-day? I want you to do up 
my dress, and while you are at it, I can be 
doing something under your direction." 

••Well, yes, honey, here's a few plain 
ctotlieB jes ready to be ironed. I had sprink- 

22 



led 'em down, an' was gohi' at it myself 
soon as I finished haQgin' out de starched 
tings. Now, Miss Belle, be show you wipe 
de iron clean 'ft4fe you commence ; and mind 
you don't scorch nuffln. I'll jes step out 
here and wash out de dress ; an' when yon 
gets tro wid dese, you better Jes lem me see 
how da look *lere you try any more." 

" Very well, aunt Katie;" and now each 
set to her task with great alacrity. 

Bo successful was Belle, that she elicited 
unlimited praise from aunt Elat&e; and the 
glow that mantled her fidr cheek from the 
exercise deepened with heartfelt satisfaction 
at the commendation of her humble precep* 
trees. 

** Now, aunt Katie, I have done these so 
well, dou't you think I might venture on 
something starched ? " 

Thoughtfully : " Well, yes, I spec you can ; 
but maybe you better wait till I can be by 
to show you. I has to run back now an' 
git your dress out de bile as ouick as possi- 
ble." 

" But I remember how you managed when 
I used to see you iron. You would grease 
the iron a little, and then wipe it off nicely. 
Please give me somethiug. I am in the hu- 
mor now, and want to go on." 

** Well, dar's some tings on dat chair in de 
comer, packed down under de sheet Now, 
be show you take dem what's to de lef han* 
side. Dey's my own, an' ef you spile 'em 
dere'n be nobody to grumble 'bout it but 
me ; " and away went aunt Katie. 

Belle applied herself vigorously to her 
task, and, a short time afterward, ran out ex- 
ultingly holding aloof a linen collar. 

''Just see there, now, aunt Katie, isn't 
that beautifiilly done?" 

** E'en a most as well as I could do it my- 
self, Miss Belle. You lams powerlal fas'. I 
alius said whar thar's a will thar's a way. 
You 'member Clarisy — ^how slow she was 
when your ma 'lowed the washin' was too 
much for me, and she mus' lam?" But 
Belle couldn't take time to remember any- 
thing then. She flew back to her ironing, 
leaving aunt Katie to finish her narrative 
about ** dat nigger*8 slowness," to the wash- 
pot. 

** This will surprise her more than ever," 
thought Bell as she unfolded a mysterious 
looking parcel, which she had gathered* up, 
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not exaotiy from the left buid side. It had 
evidently been clamped down with unnajial 
care. ** I am ftnre I know jnst how it ought 
to be done, and it is folded fM> smoothly that 
it will be really very little trouble; and, in- 
deed, it looks quite tempting.** So down 
^(oes the article, spread out full length on 
the table, and up comes a fresh iron in Miss 
Beliefs hand to accomplish this wonderful 
feat. But, aUisI scarcely had its black sur- 
fiice touched the .snowy iblds, when a loud 
cry of consternation from aunt Katie, who 
was Just entering the door, robbed her of 
every particle of presence of mind ; and the 
consequence was— well, never mind what 
We w^ll draw a veil, for the present, over 
the terrible catastrophe. 
III. 

" Not i?oing ? Why, I thought no earthly 
power would or could prevent your shining 
at Mrs. Gay's to-night" 

*• Ah I " sighed Harry, grimly ; " there are 
powers that be to which we poor fhul sons 
of humanity are compelled to succumb at 
times.*' 

** You don't pretend to say*'— 

"Oh I yes; I must say, and do say, that 
that confounded washerwoman has ruined 
my shirt** 

** And was it the only one you had? Poor 
fellow ! Why, Harry, boy. Til lend you one 
rather than have you deprived of a pleasant 
evening— though 1 can't s^y it will have a 
puff bosom, for I don't possess such an arti- 
cle.** 

"Much obliged to you, but I couldn't 
think of wearing any other,'* said Harry, 
with the mock air of a martyr. " Go on, my 
dear iHend, and win the prize. I retire fh>in 
the field. But always bear it in mind, Paul, 
that had it not been for this untoward cir- 
cumstance—well, ril leave you to infer the 
rest." 

" Pshaw 1 come, Harry, this Is nonsense. 
You know you wouldn't miss going for any- 
thing." 

" Don't persuade me. Tm resigned to my 
fete. Good-bye, my boy. I give you my 
blessing, with only one stipulation. You 
know Tm to be groomsman. Give me time 
to have another puff bosom made ; " and 
Harry tilted down the stairs, suppressing his 
loud ha, ha, ha, until he reached the foot 

"I declare," muttered Paul to himself, "I 



thought Harry had more sense. But If he 
diqoses to stay away for such a silly cause, 
I shall not trouble myself about him.*' 

So Paul Dent went to the party alone. 
He thought Belle Gay had never looked so 
lovely before, as she did this evening, flit- 
ting about among her guests, with a kind 
word for each, like some pure spirit in her 
simple, unpretending dress of white. 

The " wee sma' *' hours were creeping on. 
Many of the revelers had departed, and oth- 
ers were discussing the propriety of doing, 
so, when Paul came in fh)m the conserra* 
tory with Belle leaning on his arm. Tliey 
had been having a rather long, but upon (he 
whole a very satisfactory oonversatioti. Just 
as they entered the door, who should meet 
them face to face but Harry Conway I A 
roguish smile twinkled round his month ss 
he bade them good evening. Belle blushed 
scarlet What did it mean f Paul was half 
inclined to feel provoked. He felt sure Belle 
was above coquetry, but what power had 
Harry Oon way to call up such a vivid flush f 
He, however, only laughingly said : " Why, 
Harry, did you come at last? I thought you 
could not resist the temptation." 

" Yes, here I am at the eleventh hour. I 
had faWj determincid not to come» but Wm 
Belle here is so irresistible that it is impossi* 
ble to keep away. I am always findii^ out 
some new and attractive fbature about her.** 

Again Belle blushed, and Paul felt strong- 
ly inclhied to resent Hany's freedom, but he 
only said : 

"^ Were I in Miss Beile's place, I would 
not excuse your tardy coming- your late 
arrival — unless you gave the real cause of 
your delay.** 

Harry laughed merrily, but cast a pre- 
tended imploring look at Paul, as though to 
beg that he would not betray him. 

" Oh I Miss Belle knows that I have a good 
excuse, whether it is tendered or not ; but if i 
she will be so kind as not to press me for it 
to-night, I promise to give it, without the 
asking, at her wedding— provided, of course, 
I am honored by being a guest on that oc- 
casion.*' 

Belle was evidently confhsed. She only 
said "certainly,** and thus the badinage 
dropped. 

Three months later, a brilliant assemblage 
was collected to witness the nuptials of FmI 
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Dent and Belle Oay. The ceremonj was 
over, and many were presfiing round to offer 
oongratulationB. 

Harry Conway, as first groomsman, seem- 
ed to feel it incumbent upon himself to be 
the life of the party. After mnch jedting 
and repartee, he turned to Belle : 

** I say, Mrs. Dent, I have been for three 
months trying to convince Paul of the obli- 
gation he is under to me, but he can't un- 
derstand." 

" I thought it was to your washerwoman,'' 
remarked Paul, slily. 

"To both— my washerwoman first, my- 
self afterward." 

"Do explain!" exclaimed a half-dozen 
voices. 

" I can't see, for the life of me," chimed 
hi Paul, ** what Harry's washerwoman has 
to do with my marriage, unless he thinks 
her disappointing him and keepmg him at 
home gave me an opportunity to propose. 
But I should have found ihai anyhow." 

" Stop, Paul ! I am not going to say any 
more about my washerwoman ; but I sol- 



emnly dedare that my laundress is a par^ 
to your marriage." 

"How so?" 

"She stands beside you;" and Harry 
bowed deferentially to Belle. Paul turned 
in amazement His bride's fiice was crim- 
son. 

*0h, Mr. Conway!" she uttered; "this 
is really too bad. I had no idea you would 
betray me." 

"Or rather say you had no idea aunt Ka- 
tie would betray you. Poor old soul ! It cost 
her a great struggle to do so, but she could 
not bear the weight of my indignation alone, 
and so confessed all to convince me that she 
was not capable ot suc|i a terrible scorching 
blunder. Now, tell Paul, with your own 
lips, that it was yourself who spoiled my in- 
comparable puff bosom, in which I intended 
to captivate you, or he'll never believe it in 
the world." 

Of course Paul was duly oonyinced, and 
ever after willingly admitted every obliga- 
tion he was under to Harry Conway's wash- 
eiwoman. 



From London Bocletj. 

A DAT WITH THE ATHLETES 



Fashtokable London, which dines at 
eight, and goes out to begin the evening at 
ten, must find it rather a difficult matter to 
be up, dressed, and down at Putney by half- 
past seven on the morning of the Oxford 
and Cambridge boat race. Yet fashionable 
London never fails to perform the feat, be 
the weather what it may. Two years ago 
the- Friday night preceding the race was wet 
and stormy. Towards midnight the wind 
blew a hurricane. Everybody said to every- 
body else, " There will be nobody at Put- 
1^ lo-morrow but the roughs," For once 
everybody was wrong. At half-post seven 
the bridges and the banks of the Thames 
were crowded with spectators, among whom 
scarcely a rough was to be seen. The weath- 
er had kept the delicate creatures at home. 



It was the smoothest crowd ever witnessed 
at any event of the kind. There were smooth 
chins, proving thiit "the hot water'* had 
been taken up at five o'clock at the latest 
(How the cooks must have grumbled and 
dratted all boat-races 1 ) Tliere were smooth 
tresses and carefully adjusted chignons, put- 
ting all thoughts of night-caps in the remot- 
est distance. (How the great army of la- 
die8*-maids must have sworn In French at 
the reteUUf) There were smooth shirt- 
(Vonts, and smooth gloves, and the language 
was the smoothest ever heard on such an oo 
casion./ But though everybody and every- 
thiug looks so very smooth and placid at the 
great boat race, one feels convinced that there 
must have been a great deal of preliminary 
rough work. So perfect a calm must be pre- 
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ceded by a great storm. If one pair of eara 
could hear all the alarums going downfall the 
bells ringing, all the matches being struck, 
all the bundles of flre-wood crackling, all the 
male and female voices calling, shouting, and 
screandng to valets and waiting-maids — if 
one pair of eyes could see all the desperate 
struggles to get into clothes, all the hasty 
snatches at cups of tea or coffee, all the rac- 
ini; up stairs and down stairs, and into my 
lady's chamber—what a storm of prepara- 
tion would those ears and eyes be witness 
to 1 And yet there are persons^ British per- 
sons, too, who still echo the saying of old 
Froissart, that the English people take their 
pleasure sadly. Would Frenchmen and 
Frenchwomen, who take their pleasure gaily, 
get up at five o'clock on a cold uncomforta- 
ble March morning, and drive three or four 
miles to take their pleasure at a boat race ? 
I think not. 

Englishmen, it is true, are not so frisky 
over their amusements as Frenchmen are, 
but in thdr own peculiar way they are quite 
88 enthusiastic. The Frenchman simply 
thinks of amusing himself; the Englishman 
is interested in his sports from many motives. 
He puts money on the event ; he has an ap- 
preciation of skill in sport ; he is Jealous fgr 
the honor of some particular champion or 
party. All these considerations make him a 
little anxious, even when he is watching a 
game at football This business-like busi- 
ness, earnestness in the pursuit of pleasure, 
is strikingly displayed at the Oxford and 
Cambridge boat race. Being a very sad 
Englishman, and non-muscular to a pitiful 
degree, I could not have belie?cd it unless 1 
had seen it with my own eyes. 

I first saw it two years ago, when the wind 
and tlie ram prompted every Ixxly to say to 
everyl>ody else that there would be no- 
body at the boat race on the morrow but 
roughs. Like many other pitiful persons, I 
went to bea quite relieved of all anxiety aa 
to waking early in the morning. A party of 
athletic gentlemen had kindly offered to call 
for me, with a four-horse drag, at six o'clock 
in the morning. 

As I drop off to sleep the wind is still 
howling, and tlie rain is laijhlng the wm- 
dows with whips of water knotted with hail. 
I am in a ship in the sea of dreams, tossed 
to and fro on the raging billows, and the 



captain has Just told u»that there is no hope. 
We are f oiug down — the water is in my esn 
— I am struggling for life — chojiingl— r$t- 
tat-tat, a-ring, a-ring, a-ring! Saved 1 I 
spring from my raging pillow, look out of 
the window, and find that I have been res- 
cued from a watery grave in the sea of 
dreams by the Athletic Society's four-horse 
drag. Neptune, who is on the box handling 
the ribbons, catches a glimpse of my shock 
head and Irowns. ** Whatj not dressed yet? 
Look sharp ; we can't give you more than 
five minutes." 1 can't say I dressed, but I 
flung on my clothes, and finding that they 
were my dxabby gardening habiliqients, I 
endeavored to give a gav touch to my sp- 
pearance by puttin,; a geranium in my but- 
tonhole. Here is a wrinkie for broken^own 
swells. When your coat is threadbare and 
out at elbows, stick a scarlet flOwer in your 
buttonliOle, and nobody will notice the bare 
threads, I dare say this may be exphuB«d 
by a principle in optics, but I am not learn- 
ed in optics. I only know— or rather feel- 
that a flower is full dress. 

We drove round to Primrose Hill, not to 
gather primroses, but to pick up a comediaD. 
I can't say what he was dreaming about 
when we rang at his scate, but it was evident 
thht he also bad given up all idea of the 
boat race, for he appeared at the window in 
a nightcap. He begged half a minute, and 
we gave him fifteen, that is to say, twenty 
half minutes, and at the end of that time 
pulled him into the drag by his braces, whidi 
were hanging down under bis coat-tails, he 
having omitted to adjust them in tlie usual 
manner. Next we called upon a poet, who 
was dressed, not because he had got up 
early, but because he had not gone to bed. 
When he came shivering into the drag, I 
asked him to invoke Flora, and he said, 
" Flora be banged I " and cursed himself for 
being such a fool as to come out on such & 
bitterly cold morning. 

And now away we go down the road to- 
wards Putney at a spanking rate. Neptune 
and the athletes radiant with health and eo- 
Joyment of the morning air, and the come- 
dian, the poet, and your humble servant (in 
the prose line) sitting huddlud together in a 
shivering tableau of misery. 

Nobody at the boat race ! Look aliead, 
look behind, in the road, on the pavement 1 
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Hurrying pedestrians by the thousand; a 
loog^ stream of carriages— the elegant Ian- 
dan, the liitty brongham, the fkst drag, the 
slow fhrnily coach ; a cavalcade of dancing, 
prancing, ctinretting horses, ridden by well* 
appointed swells and slim-waisted girls as 
ftesh as daisies. At the siglit of those girls,, 
so sprightly and fbll of life and spirits, the 
eomedian adjnsts his braces, and the poet 
combs back his hair with fingers inked with 
an ode to Afirora. As lor me, the proser, I 
poll myself together, throw buck my over- 
coat, and show my geranium. . 

•• Ain't it jolly ? " says Neptune, cracking 
the long thong which he has attached to his 
trident " Oh, very,'* says the poet through 
Us chattering teeth.. 

Then Keptune and the athletes bi^n to 

«fag— 

^Hall, hail, lull. 
Hall, cmiUiig mom 1 ** 

It was the poet, not the proser, who re- 
marked apon this that the smiling mom 
seemed so much inclined to hail of its own 
accord that it was entirely a work of supere- 
rogation to keep on invoking it. 

1 said Just now that the power of a gera- 
nium, or other bright flower, to smarten up 
a seedy suit of clothes is wonderful. I will 
also venture to remark that the sight of a 
handsome girl on horseback hasa wonderfhl 
dfect in reviving seedy spirits. Womon, 
when their figures are sylpb-Hke, never look 
better than on hoiteback: which is odd, 
when we consider that they are condemned 
to hang on one side of the horse, as it were, 
by a peg. In itself the position is awkward, 
and yet, with a flowing habit, the neatly-fit- 
tmg boddice, and the natty hat, the ensemble 
presented by tlie outline of the rider, in con- 
junction with that of the horse in f^ee action, 
is exceedingly gracefbl and elegant Let a 
girl be never so plain, put her on horseback, 
and if she have only a good figure, she is at 
ot^ee transformed into a divinity. 

And while on this subject I may be per- 
mitted to remark that, as a rule, women are 
better riders than men. They learn the art 
sooner, they are less timid, and at all times 
they are more at their ease in the saddle. Wo- 
men, I think, have a natural genius for equi- 
tation. On this cold March morning I en- 
countered, near Hammersmith, a delicate, j 
fragile lady of my acquaintance, who had i 



ridden all the way (torn Hemlon, passing 
through the streets of London on her way. 
Now that is what I call the daring assurance 
of a natural instinct tbr borseridlng. Few 
male lunateurs would have ventured on so 
kmg a ride on such a bustling occasion. * 
If I am pausing on the road and gosslp- 
ptng about the inretty girls on horsebaok, it 
is really because I care very little about the 
boat race. What ctm one say about any race 
except that they are off, they are round the 
comer, or past the Crab Tree ; they are in, 
and dark-blue, or light-blue, as the case may 
be, haa won? No single individual cai^ 
watch a race through its whole course, un- 
less he is particularly &vored in hisloca^ 
tion ; and on this occasion I was not partic- 
ularly &vored. Owing to the many delays 
on the road, occasioned by the unready con- 
duct of myself, the comedian, and the poet, 
and the casting ot a shoe by one of the lead- 
era, the drag did not arrive at the place of 
rendezvous until the crews had started. And 
here the cast shoe leads me to make an ob- 
servation upon the danger of striving after ' 
too much. If we had been content with one ' 
horse, we should, in all probability, have 
been in time ; but aiming at doing the thing 
in style, and having four horses, we were 
late. When you drive four horses, if one 
breaks down the whole team breaks down. 
What is harness for fbur is not harness fof 
three, neither is it harneds for two. Yon 
must Just wait and put tne whole of the too 
elaborate machine in order again. We were 
too late for the start, and too Ute to make a 
sensatitm among the loungers at the door of 
the White Hart by dashing up among them, 
so we scrambled off' the dn^, and each for 
himself made fbr tiie river. Whether Nep- 
tune drove the drag up to the stables, or left 
It in the road to take care of itself, I did not 
stay to observe, but plunging through the 
crowd by the water side, made for a flat- 
bottom boat that was Just leaving the shore, 
and speedily found myself on board a newly 
tarred barge, upon which a dense crowd of 
people were standing up, waiving hats and 
handkerchiefs, and shouting '*Here they 
come I Here they come 1 '* 

** Help me up," I heard somebody cry. 
"Help me up, or I shall be trampled to 
death!** 

I looked down, and descried our fHend 
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the poet in a ead pti^t He had mcautiovis- 1 
ly sat down apoD the newly tarred deck of j 
the bailee, and was stioking there, like a ty ' 
on a *• catch 'em alive O." Neptune gare 
him hia hand, and pulled with all hia might, 
^ith a " heaye ho I '* to asaiat the action, and 
the poet oame away from the deck of the 

^ barge with a noise like that which accom- 
panies the rending of canraa. Sixteen shil- 
lings* worth fundamentally damaged in a 
moment, and all the bdit pUcea occupied [ 

" Go it Oxfiard I »» " Pull, stroke, pull I " 
** Well rowed, Cambridge t '' ** Hunah I *' 

Looking through a chink in the wall of 
•pectatoiB on the bai^e, I catch a glimpse lor 
A moment of two sets of glinting oars, go- 
ing like well regulated machines, and the 
next thtDg I see is a line of steamers l>eariBg 
up with their prows in the air, like so many 
huge water birds Just rising to fly. 

"Hoki on!" somebody cries, ukl iKfoie 
we know what this order re&ra to, up goes 
the barge on a sudden swell of the waters, 
caused by the paddle wheels of the steamers, 
and the next instant the whole of the peo- 

« pie on board are shot into the hold like a 
caigo of coals. We are all tarred (torn head 
to foot; we want nothing but feathering 
now. The proprietor of the barge has 
brqught us out for sixpence a head, but he 
is disposed lo contend that he did not bar- 
gain to take us on shore again for the same 
money. J^e retires from that position, how- 
ever, when Neptune, who stands six feet 
two, thi!eatens to chuck him into the "river, 
and, with a push or two of his long oar, runs 
the barge a^ore upon a htaik of mud. Into 
^this mud we ail jump, some of us sinking 
«p to our very knees, which suggests to cer- 
tain lively members of the company to sing, 
as appropriate to the incident, "* Slap bang! 
here we are againl" w^th a chorus <tf *' So 
Jolly, oh I so JoUy, oh ! *' which is anything 
but appropriate. This was all I saw of the 
great boat race, and there ure thousands who 
go every year who see nomore. We heard, 
however, that Oxford had won; but we 
should have heard that almost as soon if we 
had remained in town. 

Our disappointment, and' tlie glimpse 
which we caught of the boat suggested two 
things. The first is, that a grand annual 
contest of this kind should take place at a 
mora canvenient hour of the day, and should 



be made a national spectacKHke the Derbf , 
and not a mere occasion for settiing the 
claims to a prize, and deciding lets, like a 
^Ee fight A few years ago, when tiie race 
came ofi* in the atternoon, and the road to 
and from Putney whs alive for hours wiA 
gay equipages and streams of toot paoeen- 
gerSy the ovex^worked and under-amused 
people congratulated themselves that the 
Oxford and Cambridge boat race was be- 
coming a sort of aquatic I>erby, and an an- 
nual holiday for all classes. Thb is what it 
should be — a spectacle tbr the people. Would 
it not be thought a monstrous thin^ if the 
race for the Derby were run at eight o*doek 
in the morning ! It is true that time and 
tide wait for no man, but man can wait kt 
time and tide. 

The second thine suggested to me is, that 
the boats used in these aquatic contests are 
not the kind of l>oat8 in which any one 
would ever be called upon to perform a use- 
fol service. They are not the kiQd ot boats 
which a ^ip takes to sea ; tlM(y are not tha 
kind of boats used to * rescue persons kom. 
shipwreck ; they would not even serve to 
render assistance in the river. They are 
simply pleasure boats, gala^di^y toys, play- 
things. Where would those silk-Jacketed* 
blue-ribboned Oxford and Cambridge watsr- 
skimmers be in a heavy sh^'s boat, or life- 
boat, in a ragii^ sea f Very speedily at \kd 
bottom, I suapect. Rowing silk-lined hat- 
boxes in white kid gloves is, no doubt, veiy 
pretty sport; but does it tend to osefohiess, 
even in the same degree that the ranning of 
races at Bpeom and Newmarket tends to 
sustain and improve the breed of horMs 1 

Leaving this questfon to l>e decid- 
ed by the authorities, I will go to bresk- 
fast Scene— a room overlooking the river, 
at the Wiute Hart, headquarters of n^ Mends 
the Athletes. Table spread with teacups, 
teapots, huge loaves of bread, slaba of hot- 
ter, and a tray, rather than a dish of cbops. 
How many sheep had been robbed of their 
ribs to furnish forth that mountain of chops 
I donH know, but X should say several. I 
observed that an athlete, as a rule, takes tvo 
chops on his plate at a time; about a minute 
afterwards holds out hia plate for two more, 
and on the next occasion politely asks the 
helper to give him three to save furtto 
troubla The WhiCe Hart, I find, is whoUy 
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devoted to Bthlet«8. Tbe landlord tallU 
ftJoke-oaT8» two mile heats, high-bar leaps 
aodhurdle Jumps, as if ii wew his proW 
sion to do so ; and briogs in the refreshmeols 
as if it were not his profession to do so. The 
waiter hands the tea with allosions to ^ pat- 
ting on the pot"— not teapot. The pictures 
on the wall represent athletic gentlemen, in 
ihli suits of skin tights^ running, yaulting, 
lespmg, and rowing. The rooms are litter- 
ed with silk {aokets, and elastic pantaloons, 
and spiked shoes; the stairs are lumbered 
with oars and revered tillers ; the bar table 
glitters with prize caps, and medals, and 
tankards; and an a^Joininc: shed is devoted 
to gymnastic exercises of every kind, and is 
half filled with boats and skiffs. The ath- 
letic gentlemen who constitute the Barnes 
Football Club have been in garrison here for 
months past, occupying pretty well tbe 
whole of the White Hart, and certainly the 
whole ol their time, iu athletic sports. It was 
something quite new to me, to see gentlemen, 
loany of them of laige means, and some of 
them of high birth, devodng themselves for 
the greater part of the year to sports requir- 
ing all the strength and endui*ance of the 
narvy, and all the self-denial of the ascetic 
It is their pride, I find, to be able to walk or 
row so many miles in a given time ; to jump 
80 many feet ; to vault over a bar ten feet 
from the ground ; and the whole object of 
thMr carefbl, temperate mode of living is to 
keep themselves in what is called " condi- 
tion." They choose for pleasure the very, 
hardest labor that the t)rame of man can en- 
dure. This is their rule of life i— Up at six 
o'clock in the morning; breakfast and a pre- 
paratory hour in the gymnasium ; then away 
to tlieir boats, their Jumps, and their foot 
races. No eating, drinking, or smoking 
while the sports are going on; searcdy any 
refreshDMiit until seven o'clock, when they 
assemble tp what the romancists call *' a fhi- 
gal dinner.'* After this meal they devote an 
hour or two to reading; then to bed at ten 
o'clock. Their favorite books, I find, are 
Homer and Horace, Ovid and Virgil, in the 
<»iginal, for they are scholars as well as gen. 
tlemen, althouich the whole object of their 
Uvea is to cultivate what might be called 
hmte strength. Their manners are singu- 
iMly gentle and refined. You see a man be- 
fore you who, in his fiannel Jacket, hob- 



nailed boots, tQvned-ap trousers, looks like 
a hedger and ditehery and he cornea qp and 
sakrtes you with the polMed grace of m 
ChesteificM. There is none of the haughty 
sopeit^iousnesa of the town-liMmging swell 
about them ; and it strikes me that their po* 
lite mauBsrs and frank bearing are a resuH 
of U^ cuitiration of their muscle, quite as 
much aa they are a result of the oultivatiea 
of their hMeUeots. 

Conscious of eveiy kind of power, 
they are as gentle as lambs. One would 
scarcely imagine that siich rough sports 
were among the " arts which soften the man- 
neia and prevent them fhnn becoming bm^ 
taL" Tet the civtt^big infiuence of athlel- 
fc etercises is undoubted. A mari^^us ex- 
ample in pohitwas seeii in the late Tom 
Sayers, who, by the infiuenoe of tmining, 
and the ambittou to distinguish bhnself in 
his art, brutal as it is, was transformed fix>m 
a low ruffian into a quiet, well behaved, and, 
when not engaged in the prize ring, peacea- 
ble man. 

After breakfisuit at the White Hart, the 
athletes retired to '*lie dovm*' for an hour. 
Shortly before twelve they entered the room, 
in skin-tight fieshings, their loins inclosed in 
short breeches of blue and pink silk— I 
thought, to be sure, they were a band of ac- 
robats come up f>em the bar to give us an 
exhibition of tumbling ; but the next instant 
I recognized my fHends, the athletes. The 
sports in the a(\joining meadow were about 
to begin. They began shortly .after noon, 
and were not ooneluded until five o'clock ; 
and during this time— often in a pelting 
rain — the gentlemen athletes walked and 
ran, and Jumped and vaulted, and per- 
formed feats of streufthaod endurance such 
as I could not hare coooeired it l^osslble for 
human limbs to compass, or human muscles 
to endure. One of these remarknbls feats 
was a race of two miles, the 6ompetitorB 
running the whole distance without pause. 
But the last feat was the most wonderful of 
all— a steeple chase of one mile, twice round, 
over six hurdles^ and a water-Jump of four- 
teen teet wide. When I first saw the water- 
Jump I laughed in scorn at the idea of any 
man clearing it The visitors remained to 
the end, in the fhll confidence that they 
would hrve the satis&ction— how keenly the 
ladies anticipated the mischief 1— of seeing 
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every nmner go splash into the pond. They 
were Dot altogether disappointed in their 
wicked expectations, (br three or fbur of tl>e 
athletes did &11 in ; bat two gentlemen clear* 
ed it both times, after Jumping over six hur- 
dles. Bat those who came to grief were not 
at an discomfltted. Almost in an instant 
tiiey scrambled ont of the mnd and water, 
and ran on again as if their very lires had 
tieen at stalce. One gentleman who was ex- 
pected to do great thhigs, did not do great 
tilings. 

'* I know*d it r said the trainer ; «' I Imow'd 
the moment I saw him this morning he*d 
been np to something that he onghtn't It 
was no Qse telling me he hadn't, for I saw 
it in his IooIl, and I found it so ; tor wlien I 
put him in the scale he was tl&ree pounds 
heavier than he was yesterday.'* 

And what do you think the athlete had 



been •*up to?" What was his great crime 
against the rules which regulate ''condition r 
Why, he had taken three glasses of wine ! 
Another athlete had damaged his running 
by imprudent indulgence In tobacco. I was 
told that an athlete, by merely taking a glass 
or two of wine or beer, has been known to 
make four pounds of flesh in four-and-twen- 
ty hours. 

I could not help admiring the strength^ 
the courage, the endurance, and the self-de- 
nial of these gentlemen in the pursuit of 
their favorite sports; but it struck me most 
Irresistibly they were all steadily and surely 
killing themselves. Well, it is at least more 
noble to kill oneself in pursuing the manly 
sports of the field or river than in the de- 
moralizing pleasures of the haunts of town. 

A.H. 



THE OLD, OLD, CRT. 

(Intcribed to Mr. Stajilxt Hboon.) 
BT LILLIAN BOZSLL MBSSBNOSB. 



Love me, darling— let mj spirit 
Lean on thine, now fldnt and weak ; 

Love me, and my daifcnees dreary 
Into lOTe^s iimahiiie wfU break. 

Lore me as my spirit craTeth, 
HomUed, restless as a child; 

Lots me as the snnbeam loveth 
Any woodland streamlet wild. 

LoTe me with thy tendernesses 
Making soft bine skies for peaee ; 



Love me with thy hopefU tmsttng. 
That my trost may nerer cease. 

Lore me, darling^rest my spirit ; 

Lore me with thy beauty holy 
Shedding tiirongh my soul sweet masie> 

Tender, soothing melancholy. 

LoTe me, not becaose I'm woithy. 

Bat I fldnt along the road ; 
LoTe me, with thy love forerer 

Strong as death and tnie as Qod. 
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"MoTHBR, who !8 Godfrey Aylmer?" I 
inqaired eagerly^ as I entered the sitting- 
room on a dull, cheerless autumn morning. 
" I never heard the name before." 

** Mercy on me, child 1 where have yon 
heard it now?" and her start showed me 
that it was a name not unknown to her. 
** Who has been teliing you anythhag about 
him?" 

" No one, mother," I said; "this is all I 
know. I was up in the lumber-room, look- 
ing over a chest of old books to while away 
this wretched day, and at last I found this 
quaint-looking, ancient portfolio. It has 
grand fa ther*s name on the cover, and con- 
tains a pile of old letters from grandmother, 
and a sealed package with nothing written 
on it but * Godfrey Aylmer,' and below the 
nAme, * Be^ieseai in pacs* It is in grand- 
father's handwriting." 

My mother took the package froni my 
hand and looked attentively at the time- 
statned cover for a few moments ; then she 
said: 

" It is a very sad story, Kate, and your 
grandfather never spoke of it. Your father 
told me all about it after we were married, 
and I don't suppose he will object to your 
hearing of it now. Would yon like to 
hear?" 

"Oh, so much, dear mother I" I cried, 
seating mjrself on the rug at her feet '* Do 
tell me at once." 

She opened the package, and, glancing at 
its contents, then she said : 

"Oh, yes; this is Just what I thought 
These sheets will tell you everything. The 
* Clare ' spoken of in them was your gnmd- 
fitther's youngest sister. Take them and 
read for yourself." 

I took the roll fVom her hand, anH found 
It contained several sheets yellow with age, 
written over in a clear, masculine hand, 
signed " Godfrey Aylmer," and dated Christ- 
mas night thirty years before. On the bot- 
tom of the last page, part of a letter was 
pinnod» written in a different hand, and 
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signed "Robert Harris, English Physician 
at Gaeta." 

So, on that gloomy autumn evening, to 
the dreary music of the heavily falling rain, 
'I read Godfrey Aylmer's manuscript ; and it 
was as follows: 

Villa BiOKOnLLi, 

Nbab Gabta, Italy, 

Chbistmab Niqht, 1825. 

Christmas is here again, and I am alone — 
alone 1 Ah, this fatal anniversary I FiAeen 
years ago, and for tne first time since, I am 
all alone. My darling 1 my darling! It will 
not be for long. I cannot stay without yoiii 
my fond child. I will not spend another 
Christmas alone. Beat on, beat quickly, 
tired, lonely heart; I love to count your 
rapid, irregular throbbings. They are my 
signals of release—my sure tokens of a 
speedy reunion with thee, my beloved I 

Ah, how BbiiM sounds the fierce Decern* 
ber blast 1 but no slight form creeps nearer 
to my heart for shelter to-night See, the 
fire biases brightly, and its red light plays 
over my knee, but it tints no fair cheek rest- 
ing there ; it turns to gold no soft curls rip- 
pling through my fingers; it shines in no 
tender violet eyes lifted lovingly to mine; 
and within the room it is so still, so very 
still. No gentle tones, no bird-like Uughter, 
no soft, sweet kisses oa my lips, and brow, 
and hand. Oh, my child I my darling ! my 
poor, poor wife i 

I can thinlL, speak, write of naught but 
her so lately with me, and now— but I will 
write here the history ot my life. 

My father and mother died before I was ' 
eight years of age, and my early life was 
passed in the home of my uncle. Sir Rich- 
ard Aylmer. He had an excellent wife and 
a large family oi children, and I found a 
happy home beneath his roof. My father 
had left me a comfortable fortune of £8,000 
a year. I was handsome and vigorous, with 
a fair share of talent^ a careless, happy tem- 
per, good principles, and an afiectionate 
heart. Everything seemed bright before 

me. 

(8i6) 
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After fiDlshiDR my collegiate oouise, I 
found mjselfi at the age of twenty-tbree, in 
London, pursuing the study of medicine, to 
which I was devoted. At the medical lec- 
tures, I met an old college acquaintance, 
with whom I soon became rery intimate. 
Harry Qrenville was possessed of every 
qualification to win and rivet the warmest 
attachment Wo were the same age, and 
our mutual Interest in the study of our pro- 
fession formed a strong bond of union be- 
tween us. We shared the same apartments, 
we studied together, and our amusements 
were the saooe. So time passed on, and the 
month of July, 1810, found Harry with me 
at my uncle's pleasant home. Four weeks 
glided by, and th«i I returned, with Harry, 
to spend August at Orenville Hall, his fath- 
er's residence, near Lake Windermere. 

On a dear, brii^ht afternoon, we arrived 
at the Hall. It was a very old place, and 
had been in the Grenville family since the 
reign of Henry IL Shr Rupert Orenville 
had been one of the knights who came wi{h 
the young Plantagenet from Anjou, and the 
King's affection brought him many broad 
acres in thcrfatr lake country. During the 
Wars of the Roses, they had fbllowed the 
fortunes nf the mighty king-maker, and had 
lost the greater part of their possessions un- 
der the cruel tyranny of Richard IIL In 
the reign of Elizabeth, they acquired wealth 
and honor—the fbrmer in the Spanish Main, 
the latter under the banners of Raleigh and 
^ Sidney, and in the great Armada fijrht They 
were staunch loyalists, and became impov- 
erished In the days of Charles I., and recov- 
ered themselves under Charles IL, only to 
be again on the losing side under James 11. 
and .William of Orange. At the period when 
I first visited the Hall, its master, Kr Nor- 
.man Orenville, was in possession of a hand- 
some fortune, tlie greater part ot which was 
* entailed, and passed to his eldest son, Nor- 
man, leaving very little to be divided be- 
tween Harry and his two sisters, Margaret 
and Clare. The Hall was a large, Eliza- 
bethan mansion, built of gray stone, and in 
some parts overgrown with ivy. A smooth, 
green l^wn lay in front, on one side of which 
a beautiful flower-garden sloped down to a 
small clear lake, while on the other, extend- 
ed an orchard in the highest state of cultl- 
yation. 



The Bun was setting as we drove up to 
the door, and its last beams shone upon a 
group collected on the broad steps to wel- 
come us. Sir Norman, tall and stately, his 
silver hair and beard alone betraying the 
three-score years and five which bad beea 
powerless to bend his stalwart form, or dim 
the lustre of his clear black eye. The young- 
er Norman — or, as he was alwi^ called the 
** Captain," from having held that rank is 
the army, which he had left only « year be- 
fore—stood next, with his young wife on bis 
arm. He wajs, like most ot his race, very 
tall, with raven hair, dear black eyes and 
handsome, strongly-marked f^ures. Bm 
fiEkce was very pleasant, and his bearing aol- 
dierly and graceful He was evidently vciy 
proud of his wife, to whom he bad been 
married only six months, and who seemed 
to reciprocate the feeling. She, too, wat 
dark and rather tall, witb a &ce full of beau- 
ty and sprightliness. By her father stood 
Margaret, the elder of my friend's sisters, 
whom I recognized instantly, for he spok9 
constantly to me of his bome.-oircle. She 
was, I think, the most faultlessly beautiful 
woman I ever saw, with great, dark, soulful 
eyes, and a tail, willowy form of perfoct 
grace. But my gaze lingered not on any of 
these — passmg instantly to the younger sla- 
ter, Clare. Oh, my darling I how vividly 
50U rise before me as I saw you, for the first 
time, on that still summer evening, with the 
setting sun brightening like a halo round 
your fair head. She was standing on the 
step, below the rest, in her eagerness to wel- 
come her brother, and they, with their dark 
beauty, formed a background to set off her 
fair loveliness. She was.not yet seventeen, 
and very, very small and slender, with soft 
brown curls, brightened by the sunbeama 
into shining gold. Her features were small 
and purely Oredan, her complexion trans* 
parently &ir, with a ddicate rose-tint, like 
the inside of a sea'Shell, and her hands and 
feet fairy-like in their jperffect beauty. Her 
eyes— my darling! my darling 1 are they 
watching me now ? — were of that peculiar 
almond shape, shaded by long curling latib. 
6s, which give always such a tender, wistful 
sadness to the &ce ; their color, the deepest, 
softest violet I remember she wore a dress 
of some fleecy material, white as snow, with 
delicate blue ribbons at her throat and waist. 
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and a few pure Le Marc roee^bnda fintODed 
in her hair. She looked ao fiilr, bo tiny 
among them all, in their dark, mi^eatic 
beauty ; and how th«y loved her, their pet 
and darling I and mine, mine — above all, 
mine I 

I loved her from the moment I saw her 
standing there — ^my tender lily flower. She 
adyanced eagerly to meet Harry, clinging to 
bim with aott, loving kisses. Still claspUx; 
her with one arm, he hastened to the rest, 
and in the welcome, I, who had drawn back, 
would have been, for a lew momenta, for- 
gotten, had not Clare, with her quick, un- 
selfish though tfulnees for others, glided from 
her bivither's hold and approached me, say- 
ing, as she extended her band: 

"*! know yon are Mr. Aylmer, Harry's 
fiieod, and we are all so glad to see one of 
whom we have heard so many pleasant 
thin^ Let me be the first to say ' welcome 
foarenvilleHall.*" 

For the first time, I held her Uttle hand, 
and felt the touch ot those soft, rosy fingers; 
far the first time, those tender, violet 'eyes 
were lifted to mine ; and I say again, from 
that moment my heart was all her own fo^ 
erermore. 

Throughout those long^ glorious August 
days, I lingered at the Hall. Other guests 
came— a Sir Lawrence Mortimer and his sis- 
ter Kate, of whom I had often heard Harry 
apeak, for Sir Lawrence was betrothed to 
Margaret, and I knew that when Harry 
could support a wife, that wife was to be 
merry, bright>eyed Kate Mortimer. Lovers 
will be a little selfish, a qualily which, in 
this instance, I blessed them for, since it 
threw me constantly with Clare. Li our 
walks I was always at her side ; on horse- 
back I was her escort, and throuj^h the long, 
tirlght mornings, I aided her in the conserv- 
atory to tend her flowers, or sang with her 
in the music-room, or lingered with her in 
Ihe cool, dark library, reading aloud from 
some ikvorite author, or chatting idly for 
hours. 

At length, the pleasant vacation drew to 
a close, and the last evening of our sti^ ar- 
rived. Sir Lawrence and his sister were to 
leave a few hours after Harry and myself for 
their heme on the banks of the Trent, to 
prepare it for the reception of its beauiifUl 
mistress early in the new year. It had been 



decided that Sir Lawrence diould receive 
bis bride a» a Christmas gift, and the festivi- 
ties, in honor of ^he wedding and of Christ- 
mas, be blended into one. Harry and my- 
self were to graduate in the middle of De- 
cember, and I was invited to accompany 
him to the Hall as one of Sir Lawrence^s 
groomsmen. 

It had been an unusually fair day, that 
31st of August, and I have seldom seen so 
radiant a moonlight as rested on the Hall 
that nigltt. We bad been lingering around 
the piano, and, at our request, Ckure had 
been singing a little ballad, <^ which the 
words were ber own, set by herself to a 
plauitive German air. The tune was inde- 
scribably touching and beautUhl, and the 
words, though simple, were fhll of sadness : 

THE OLD, OLD STOBY. 

Sweet Jeaeie Btandt bj the trystiiis^ree, 

Whea tbe day it slowly dying ; 
A maiden bonnle and blithe is she— 
Bnt the cottage stands on yonder lea. 
And be la ^ lord of high d^fe^ 

In who|e hand her owa is lying. 

He whispereth low la betf genUe ear, 
' '* By yon blae^MareD above qm. 
There is none in my iather*s halls so fidr. 
And none whom this heart holds half eo dear 
As thee," and he drew her form more near: 
*' Then aay, tweet one, dott thou loye me ? '*^ 

** Danger and death were Ikir to me, 
Coald I be always near thee ; 

At thy dear side ail trooblea flee— 

Without thy love I soon woqld be 

In yon cold graveyard o*er the lea- 
Dost thou call this love I bear thee f *^ 

** And canst thoa tmst me a yettr and a day 
From thy love*a o*erilowing meaaare ? 

For my flither's summons forbid delay ; 

Bnt. believe me, no longer shall be my stay. 

And then I shall come to bear thee away, • 
Mr bride, my wits, my beaitreaanre.*' 

She waited in patience a year and a day, 

And her trust and her love did not ftilter. 
While in courtly maasioas fltf, ftr awav, 
'Monget the noble and wealthy, and grand and gay , 
He bath sworn hie love to the Lady Hay, 
And pUghted his troth at the altar. 

A year and a day onoe m^re have flowBr- 

'Keath the trysting-tree there Ueth 
A grave, o*er which resteth a simple stone. 
And they carved on it ** Jessie,** and Jessie alone. 
And above it the eld tree makes ever itemoao, 
Aa ths wiad fltrongh its bfaaduM sigheth. 

How sad— how sad is that word ^' Good-bye t ** 
For loTtce ao often deoelTe at. 
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The true from the llilfe-«h I how caiv we detcryt 
For they teech as to lore them, then nj with a tl^ 
**I most leeve yon, my lore, to retorn by-end-by/* 
Bat| alM I *tU forerer they leere ut. 

We were silent for a few moments alter 
the liquid tones died away, then Harry ex- 
claimed: 

" You ongit not to write such wo-b^gone 
ditties, ma migrymne; they have made us all 
quite mehincholy. Gome, let us take a walk 
in the park and enjoy this beautlAil moon- 
light Our last walk it will be, you know/* 

We all assented, and in a few moments I 
was strolling down a quiet pathway with 
Clare's little hand resting on my arm. We 
were speaking of the ballad she had Just 
been singing, and I said : 

**Beautifhl as it is, I most quarrel with 
the last verse. Miss Clare. It Lb, indeed, a 
sweeping charge against us. Tou should 
not have written it with three such fkithftil 
lorers as your brothers and Sir Lawrence 
before you." 

** Ah, yes ! ** she answered ; " they are, in- 
deed, true loTers. But I was speaking gen- 
erally, of coarse. I have very little faith in 
constancy—between loren long parted, I 
mean." 

** And I, whom you so often call a skep- 
tic, believe devoutly in that charming vir- 
tue. I quite agree with a verse in Rokeby, 
that beautifhl poem of Sir Walter Scott's we 
read together. Do you remember the words 
I allude tot They occur in Matilda's song: 

** Perish wealth, and power, end pride 1 
If ortal boons by mortals given ; * * 

Bat let Constancy abide— 

Constancy's the gift of HeaTsn.^* 

" I admire it quite as much as you do," 
she ^id : *^ only I think it so very, very rare. 
Besides, that was said by a woman, and I 
never expressed a doubt of woman's con- 
stancy. Instead of ' Put not your trust in 
princes,' I think the Psalmist should have 
written, * Put not your trust In man,' and let 
tne poor prince alone. I am so strongly im- 
bued with the Qrenville loyalty, that I don't 
like to hear the fkintest reproach against 
royalty. Don't you think 1 am talking non- 
sense, Mr. Aylmer?" 

"Kot about royalty," I replied, "for you 
know the Aylmers were quite as loyal as 
the Grenvilles. But I must confess that I 
think your considering women, so proverb- 



ially fickle, more constant than men Is a lit* 
tie— well, I must say ridiculous." 

"For shame! for shame I where is your 
gallantry?" sheened gaily. "In spite of 
that terrible remark, however, I hold to my 
opinion. I know very well that they say as 
changeable or as tickle as a woman, but I 
am sure the saying was coined by some re- 
creant knight, who vainly thou^t to whiten 
his own fame by striving to blacken that of 
others; and as it was not hard to find many 
as fklse as himself, his silly calumny passed 
into a proverb. In spite of your frowns, 
that is my doctrine. Have I not proved my 
assertion most logically? Come, be frank. 
Monsieur," and she looked up into ray fiKe 
with a saucy laugh. 

We were alone in the quiet moonlight, 
and I caught both of her hands in mine, 
bending over her and saying low and pas- 
sionately : 

" But you will not reftise to believe me, to 
trust me, when I say I love you. Oh, Clare, 
you must have seen it! you nnist have 
known it I I cannot leave without speak- 
ing to you—without telling you how 1 lov^- 
how I adore you ! I am pleading with you 
for hope, happiness — nay, life itself, for with- 
out your love, mine would be a dreary 
waste. Clare ! Clare ! speak to me ! tell me 
that you love me ! that you will be mine — 
my wife!" 

She was still for a moment, and I could 
see the sweet tremor on her lip and droop- 
ing eyelids, the tender flush deepening in 
her ftiiir cheek ; then the hand I had released 
was softly, timidly laid in mine, and I 
clasped her to my heartr-my own. my darl- 
ing, my beautifhl, peerless love I 

The tenth of December found Harry luid 
myself on the road to Qrenville HaD. We 
had taken our diplomas, and with no little 
pride aflixed the dignified "M. D." to our 
respective names. Sir Norman, to whom I 
had spoken of my love before leaving the 
Hall, bad bidden me wait for my answer 
until I should visit them at Christmas, when, 
if Clare and myself {)oth remained on- 
changed, he would sanction our engage- 
ment Harry had lately received a most tm- 
expected gift of £15,000 from his maternal 
nncle and godfather, a wealthy merchant 
living in Calcutta, who, for the last eighteoi 
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years, had ceased all intercotine with his 
Bister's fiunily. This, together with Kate's 
little fortune of £1,000, would enable them 
to marry, and my IViend and mjrself had de- 
cided to use eyery effbrt to have our joint- 
wedding-day fixed for the first of May, and 
to induce the whole party a^ the. Hall, to- 
gether with Sir Lawrence and Margaret, to 
spend the summer in a tour through (Ger- 
many and Switzerland. We found the Hall 
thronged with youthful guests, who were to 
remain fbr the Christmas wedding. My 
darling was more loveiy than ever, and Sir 
Norman consented that our engagement 
should be publicly recognized. Harry and 
myself succeeded in winning universal ap- 
proval of our delightful summer place ; and 
Kate and Clare blushingly consenlcd to al- 
low the first of May to be fixed upon as the 
period when they should make us supreme- 
ly happy. Everything seemed as fair and 
bright^as those glorious, cloudless August 
days when first I saw my love. 

IJpon this part ot my history, I have fond- 
ly lingered, dreading to write of the dark, 
dark cloud which so soon obscured our sun- 
shine—the fearful event which, in a moment, 
changed our laughter to such hitter, bitter 
weeping. I love to think of my darling as 
she was then— so bright, so mirthful, so in- 
nocently gay, yet with such a wealth of 
though tfhl, loving tenderness. No pains 
had been spared in her education, and 
though less talented than her giffcd sister, 
she had more of that rare, that divine attri- 
bute of genius. As everything in her fairy- 
like person was refined, delicate, perfect, so 
it was with her mind and with her glfls. 
Her voice was the purest I ever listened to — 
not powerfhl and deep-toned, but clear, ten- 
der, exquisite, like the tones of a flute or an 
^olian harp, or like the unrivaled notes of 
the nightingale. She was sensitive in the 
highest degree — not nervous, but sensitive 
A peculiarly melodious air, the delicate col- 
oring of a leaf or blossom, the perfbme of a 
flower, the reading of a beautifbl poem, gave 
her the keenest delight I have seen her 
cheek flush and her eyes dilate and glow 
while gazing on a gorgeous sunset, and when 
I spoke to her, the little hand I held, which 
was burning hot, closed tightly on mine, as 
6he said, in a low, breathless whisper: 

*' Hush ! hush ! do not speak to me now, 



dearest Just let me drink in the radiance 
of those clouds." 

Flowers and music she dearly loved, but 
poetry was her passion. She wrote much, 
but was very shy of showing her produc- 
tions, with which she was never satisfied, 
saying they fell so far short of her ideal of 
true poetiy. Her greatest delight was in 
committing to memory whole poems, which 
she would often recite with wonderful grace 
and tenderness. I think Sir Korman enjoy- 
ed nothing so much as these recitations, and 
her brothers and sister were hardly less fond 
of them. Sir V^l^r Scott was her favorite, 
and she knew all of his poems by heart. I 
well recollect one morning in December, a 
few days before Christmas, that she was 
complaining of a headache, and Margaret 
made her lie down on a sofa in the library, 
commissioning me to read to her and keep 
her quiet, as talking always made her worse. 
I asked what I should read, and she handed 
me ** The Lady of the Lake," saying: 

** Of all the poetry I have ever read, 1 love 
this the best— so dearly that I could not bear 
the idea of any one reading it to me. Yoa 
know I always objected when you proposed 
doing so. But somehow to-day, Godfrey, I 
feel as if I would like to hear your voice 
reading the words I love so dearly." 

I took the book and read aloud that match- 
less poem, with my darling clasped close in 
my arms, her dear head resting on my breast 
While reading, I felt her slight form quiver, 
and, looking down, I saw a deep flush on 
her cheek; her sweet Hps were trembling, 
and the dark violet eyes raised to mine were 
fuH of tears. 

" What is it, my own love ?" I said, press- 
ing my lips upon her brbw. " Tell me, are 
you in pain?" 

" No I oh, no I " she murmured. " I am 
only happy. It is so beautifhl, so very beau- 
tiful, and your voice lends it such a new, un- 
speakable charm. It is such perfect happi- 
ness to lie here' and listen, with your arm 
clasping me, Godfi-ey, and my eyes resting 
on your face. Read on, and don't speak to 
me, dearest I am so inexpressibly happy." 

And when, at the close, I inquired after 
her headache, it had entirely disappeared. 

But time is passing, and something whis- 
pers to me that this history must be finished 
to-night 
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It was Christmas night, and our party 
were all gathered close around the blazing 
fire in the large old sitting-room. We had 
all been telling stories, and several of the last 
had been rather ghostly, which led to a dis- 
cussion of supernatural appearances. Harry 
and myself were especially loud in our rid- 
icule of all snch things, for the career of a 
medical student is not one to foster supersti- 
tion. Midnight raids into lonely grareyards, 
the necessary horrors of the dissecting 
room, watchings by the couch of death- 
death, too, appearing often in its most fear^ 
ful and hideous aspect— and long, lonely 
walks and rides in the still hours of the 
night, when all, save the doctor, the thief 
and the homeless outcast are buried in slum- 
bei^-these generally st«el the nerves, clear 
the brain and sharpen the intellect so as to 
banish, in a peculiar degree, all belief in the 
supernatural. At length, in answer to some 
particularly skeptical remark of mine, Sir 
Norman cried gaily : 

" Come, corae; young man, you must be 
more respectftil in your remarks, for Gren- 
yille Hall has a gho^t of its own, and my 
girls are very proud of so distinguished ai^ 
inmate. Why, there is a pretty, old-fashion- 
ed ballad in her honor, for our ghost is a 
* fSiire ladye,' which is a great Ikvorite of my 
little Clare*s. Come, daughter, you have 
not told any story yet ; let us have * The Le- 
gende of GrenvlUe Halle.* ♦* 

We all joined in the petition, but I saw 
that it was with evident reluctance she com- 
plied. Her seat was a low chair beside her 
father, where the red, flickering firelight fell 
brightly upon her, changing to a deep, rich, 
golden hue the curls of her soft brown hair. 
She wore a dress of crimson cashmere, with 
delicate lace shading her throat and wrists. 
A bunch of violets was fastened in her dia- 
mond brooch, and a snowy camelia, with its 
dark green leaves, nestled among her curls. 
She looked so fair, so bright, so happy, in 
her sweet, childish attitude, one hand rest- 
ing on the arm of her father's large, purple 
easy-chair, the ether playing with a rose- 
bud which I had given her. I almost seem 
to hear again the tender tones of her low, 
musical voice, as she recited, in her own pe- 
culiarly simple, graceful manner, the pret^ 
ballad which her father had asked for: 



TflB LBGENDB OP QKBNVILLE HALLE. 
Syr Norman homewarde brooishte his bryde— 

A Udye fhyre and brigfate wa« shee— 
The feaate was sette in Grenrlllf Halle, 

Aad laagbe and aonye raaffs mertilie. 

Syr Norman's spryng-tyme lonsre hadde flowne, 
Bnt atroage wma bee la manbood'a pryme. 

Hee loTod the lore tbatte sagee teache, 
And deepe in atndle paaaed hia tyme. 

Amonge thatte g«>odIie companie— 
Ob, ladye brlgbte 1 ob, ladye fcyref 

Is one wboe fliyne woolde see thy deatbe, 
8yr Norman's kinsman and hys beyre. 

Save beartie ktndUneaae and love. 

Fro goode Syr Norman nongfate badde bee ; 

Yet haogbtle Boger Inlie (vowed) 

Fayre Orenyille's mastyr bee woolde bee. 

At twelve oacbe nigbte tbe ladye atol# 

Tbrong^e alle tbatte longe, longe gallerie, 

To calle berre lorde as lowe bee bente 
0*er bys deare books soe eameslUe. 

Twaa Cbryst masse nigbte, tbe clocke tolde twelTC, 
Wben tbatte foyre ladye fortbe didde glyde. 

Alas I yoange Roger waited tbeyre. 
And diBVe bys dagger in berre syde. 

Tbe lampe felle fro berre Ulie bande— 

Sbee clasped tbem bye above berre beade. 

And, crylnge ** He bathe wrongbte my deatbe,'* 
Adowne the gallerle abee apadde. 

Syr Norman bearde bys ladyo^s crye— 

Rtgbte qntcldle sprange bee to bys feeta ; 

Hee oped tbe doore>HMdde, aadde tbe algfate 
Which then hys lovinga ayes didde greete t 

It was bys bryda, with ebeeke alle pale. 

And aaowy gowiie all atay&ed with ndde; 

Hee clasped berre in hya tendyre anncs— 
Alaa I berre spiritte pore hadde fledde. 

Yonnge Roger strove to byde hya cryma. 

In dlstante lands bcyonde the sea. 
Tbe shippe was stronge, the sbippe was goods, 

And (hate sbee sailed so fearleastte. 

Bat ab I to alle in thatte goode shippe, 

Tbeyre came a nighte of dreade and floare ; 

The abippe was loste, sterne Deatbe drewe nya, 
And noQgbte waa lefte to them aave prayers. 

The pltyinge Chryste bathe bearde thiere crye- 
The Chryste in whome tbej placed theirs teyths, 

Hee broQgbte them heipe— on thatte darks nights 
Not one, s&ve Roger, tasted deatbe. 

And stille on every Cbiystmasse nisihte 
At twelve, the ladye torthe dothe glyde. 

To where, in thatte longe gallerie. 

The fhytalle dagger reached berre ayde ; 

And, dioppinge tbeyre berre lampe, sbee Jctbss 
Above berre heade berre lilie bandea, 

And, crylnge ^* Hee hatbe wrooghte my deathe," 
Moves swiitlie onwarde, tylle abee staadsi 
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Boiortt herre deare lorde's studi* doore. 
Which, at herre comlnge, openi wyde ; 

Sjt Nonnan*s anoet come fortbe to claipo 
And beare awaye bya murdered bryde. 

The low voice ceased, and Sir Lewis 
Blakely, a yooBg baronet who lived in the 
neighborhood of Grenville Hall, eiclaimed 
borriedlj: 

*' Really, Miss Clare, yon look as if yon 
believed every word of what yon are say- 
ing. I am snre yon have Irightened all the 
ladies." 

"Whatabont the gentlemen, Blakely?" 
langhed Captain Tom Harrowdale, the son 
of 8ir Norman's only Bister, and the wildest, 
noisest, most fuo-loving, generous and kind- 
hearted of young life-guardsmen. ** I do be- 
lieve you're not a little seared yourself. 



^ Scared I I really don't understand you, 
Harrowdale,'' answered the indignant baro- 
net ** I never experienced the sensation in 
all my life. But 1 am not surprised that tlie 
ladies should be a little banned Why, 
Miss Mortimer looks quite pale 1 " 

** I quite agree with you, Sir Lewis, and 
we two will be candid and acknowledge the 
terror which, I am snre, all thereat feel," re- 
sponded that young lady gaily. *' I am cer- 
tain nothing could induce either of us to 
pass alone through the long gallery at the 
witching hour of twelve to-night Now, 
answer tenkly-Hun I not right? " 

'* Aa I have already said, such a feeling is 
rery natural to your gentle sex. Miss Morti- 
naer; but for myseli^ the sensation of fear is 
one which has always been a stranger to my 
breast I cannot even imagine myself fright- 
ened." 

Nothing more was said upon the subject, 
and I thought the matter had entirely drop- 
ped, when, just as the ladies were rising to 
retire, Hany whispered in my ear; 

*' Manage to delay them until a few mo- 
iDenia before the clock strikes twelve; then 
propose that the gentlemen khould escort 
tbem across the long gallery. I want you 
all to enter the gallery just as the clock 
strikes twelve. Tom is gohig to personate 
the ghosts and put Blakely's boasted cour- 
age to the test Fm off now to see if he's 
aU right" 

I assented, and looked round for Clare, in- 
tending to prevent any alarm on her part by 



telling her of the plan; but she was not 
present, and I remembered that she had }eSi 
the room a little while before with Flora 
Harrowdale, Tom's sister, who had com- 
plained of a severe headache. I supposed 
that she had made this excuse for their leav- 
ing in order that they might assist Tom in 
disguising himself and so felt quite satisfied 
about my darling. 

And now I must try to give some idea of 
the situation of the long gallery. It ran 
along the whole north side of the bouse, 
ending on the east in a flight of stairs, which 
led to the lower ^tory. On the west was a 
large room, which, with the chambers ad- 
joining, were occupied by the gentlemen of 
our par^. Just about the centre of the gal- 
lery a narrow passage, extending to the 
southern wall, divided the double suit of 
rooms into two equal parts, and on the east 
of this passage were the apartments occu- 
pied by the ladies. Of these the southern 
room opening on the passage was that in 
which Flora Harrowdale slept, and it was 
also the one known as " old Sir Norman*8 
study.'* 

I found no difficulty in carrying out Har- 
ry's instructions, and managed so that as we 
reached the foot of the steps the first stroke 
of twelve sounded. An involuntary feeling 
of balf-expectadon, half-superstitious fear 
caused us to ascend in silence, with light 
footsteps, and keeping close together. As 
the last stroke died away I felt a hand clutch 
my arm, and turning, saw Blakely's white, 
terror-stricken face at my side. His eyes were 
distended and fixed upon the tall white form, 
which, lamp in hand, appeared at the far- 
thest end of the gallery. It was moving 
slowly toward us, when, with a sudden cry, 
it let foil the lamp, and joining its hands 
high above its head, glided rapidly forward. 
With a gasping, choking cry, Blakely fell, 
and I caught him in my arms. As I turned 
again the figure had just reached the narrow 
passage, and gliding round the comer, dis* 
appeared into the darkness. At that moment 
a shriek so terrible in its agony and fear that 
it firoze the blood in my veins, issued i>om 
the passage, and we heard a sudden fall It , 
was my darling^ voice, and dropping Blake- 
ly, I rushed forward. She was lyhig white 
and senseless on the floor, her cousin, in his 
ghostly dress, bending over her. I raised 
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her in my Rrms, and at a siiini <rom h$r sis- 
ter, I bore my poor darling into an acUoin-' 
ing chamber and laid her on the bed. Hoars 
passed ere we could rouse her IVom that 
death-like swoon, and when life returned we 
saw plainly that reason had fled. She nev- 
er spoke, but lay with her eyes staring va- 
cantly, and gave no sign of recognizing any 
of us. Days lengthened into weeks, and 
weeks into months, until April had come, 
and though she had regamed strength and 
health, she liad never broken that terrible 
silence, or given the least sign of recognition. 
She was perfectly docile, go^ng wherever we 
led her, doing mechanically whatever we 
told her, but never expressing the slightest 
wish of her own. I had never left the Hall, 
and throughout the day I was scarcely ever 
absent from her side — watching ceaselessly 
lor some sign of returning reason from my 
poor stricken love. Sir Lawrence and Mar- 
garet still lingered at the Hail, and Kate 
Mortimer and Flora Harrowdale stayed also 
to aid in tlie care of 6ur helpless patient. 
Harry, too, remained, and he and I together, 
under the direction ot the most eminent 
London physician, attended her. 

It was a sad, sad winter, and hope wasdy- 
hig out of our hearts, when a change came 
at last. It was a glorious sprinsr day, late in 
April, and «re had taken Clare out into the 
garden to enjoy the sunshine. Margaret and 
I were with her, and we had both fancied 
we saw more of consciousness in her eyes 
than bad rested there since that dreadful 
night Near where I stood there was a Le 
Marc rose-bush, covered with buds. One of 
these was almost open— just at that stage 
when a Le ^iarc rose is most beautitlil. It 
was Clare*8 favorite flower, and I often used 
to call her ** my Le Marc rose bud," in re- 
membrance of the first evening I had seai 
her, when these pure flowers were nestling 
in her hair. I plucked the bud, and bending 
over her shoulder laid it against her cheek. 
I saw her sweet lips quiver, the blue eyes 
filled with tears, and in a low, uncertain 
tone, like that of a child afraid to speak, she 
said, slowly: 

♦ "Godfrey I Godfrey I »' 

I saw Margaret turn deadly pale, and with 

. a quick sign of caution that she should re- 
tain her sell'-command, while my own heart 
was beating so wildly I could hardly spealc, 



I bent over my darling, Mid said : " What Is 
It, Clare?" 

For a moment she hesitated, then in a 
more decided tone, and lifting her eyes to 
mine, she replied— 

" I want it— the bcautiftil rose." 

** You shall have it, dear," 1 said, plac- 
ing it in her hand. " lis there anything else 
y.ou wish ? ** 

I was kneeling beside her ^ and turning titt 
linked both hands around my neck, and 
pressed her cheek to mine^ murmuring ten- 
derly— 

" I love you— I love you, Godfrey." 

I held her closely in my arms, afhid even 
to move, for fear ot frightening or exciting 
her, and spoke softly and calmly of the flow* 
ers, the sunshine, the blue sky, and the birds 
which were singing sweetly around ua. She 
spoke only a few words in reply, but she 
seemed so calm that I signed to Margaret to 
approach and see if she would recognize her. 
Bending over her, Mai^aret look her hand, 
and kissing her cheek, said softly : 

"Speak to me, Clare. Tell Margaret that 
you love her too." 

A strange, frightened, wistflil look came 
into the violet eyes, as they fixed ^emselves 
upon Margaret; then bursting into tean,sho 
hid her face upon my breast, sobbing — 

" It hurts mo, Qodft^y— oh, it hurts me 
so." 

And it was ever thus. Me she knew, and 
would talk to for hours, calUng me by my 
name, and clinging to me like a timid child ; 
but to' no one else did she ever show the fiiint- 
est sign of recognition, and to none beside 
myself would she ever speak. Any attempt 
to make her remember them would bring 
that strained, suffering, frightened look into 
her eyes, and she would cling to me, sobbing 
out her simple complaint — 

" It hurts me, Qodf^y— oh, it hurts me 
so." 

With me she would converse, bat it was 
the innocent, disconnected pratde of a child. 
Indeed, I cannot better describe her state 
dian by saying she was like an imaginative 
child of five or six years. She would tend 
her flowers and laugh and sport in the sun- 
shine with me tbr her companion, or ait at 
my feet, her head resting on my knee, while 
I told her shnple tales, or read aloud fit>m 
some volume of poetry. I sang well, and 
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traft can8ld<Ared aflne peribrmer on ^e pUnto 
and organ, and ^e would Ibten for bonrB, 
irhile I eang and pla3red to her. At length 
her Toice returned, and her power of com- 
mitting rhyme to memory, and we would 
shig together the beautifhl songs we had 
loved in Qiose happy August days. She 
wotild aing alone, too, over her flowers, her 
sweet, clear TOice now glad and happj^ as a 
spcnliTe child's, now so sad, soplalntiye that 
ft brought tears to erery e3re. But sad or 
Joyfhl, she always dung to my side, refhsing 
to see me— her love for me alone linking her 
lo her former selt 

In June it was determined that we should 
tske her to Germany, for 'the purpose of 
consulting a phyidcian eminent for his skill 
In the management of such cases. It was 
then that I spoke to Sir Norman, telling him 
of iX3fy wish to make Clare my wife, and de- 
mote myself entirely to the care of my poor 
afflicted darling. At first he tried foebly to 
^senade me, speaking ot the sacrifice it 
would be oi my youth, and the bliglitlng of 
the bright hopes I had indulged of eminence 
in my beloved profession. But t soon over- 
ruled every objection, meeting all with the 
simple pl^ that far, fkr better than aught 
beside did I love my darling, my promised 
bride. Then the old father bent his head 
xxpofn my shoulder and sobbed aloud his 
Ideseing for the deep, true love I bore his 
sufierfaig child. 

I spoke to my darUng that very day, ask- 
higif she would like to be with me alwajrs, 
to belong to me alone, never to be parted on 
earth. And as I spoke I drew her passion- 
atdy to my heart, murmuring in her ear-- 

•* To be mine, all mine, fbrevei^-my love 
—my darling— my wife I *• 

Into her eyes crept that strained, wlstfhl, 
frightened look— the first time it had ever 
rested on my fhce— and she cried— 

** Dont look at me so!— don't look at me 
so, Qodflrey I Your eyes bum I They hurt 
me — ^they hurt me ! '* and then came one of 
her bursts of wild, uncontrollable sob- 
bing. 

So I soothed her tenderly, schooling my- 
self to calmness for her dear sake, and I 
never saw that look turned to me more. The 
next day 1 spoke to her again, but veiy 
quietly, and she clung to me, saying : 

** I never want you to leave me. I can't 



Bve away from you. I love you— I love 
you, Godfrey." 

And so we were married, and Harry and 
Kate were married at the same time. We 
all went to Germany, and for a while the 
doctor seemed to hope that my darling might 
be restored to the foil possession of her reas- 
on. But her health began to give way, and 
in November he told us that the case was 
utterly hopeless. All we could do, he said, 
was to bear her to some quiet home in the 
far south, where her life might be preserved 
for many years. 

So I purchased this vUla on the diores of 
the blue Mediterranean, aud I brought my 
darling hither. Tears passed on, and she 
was happy, in her beautifttl, sunny home, 
with me, her husband, for her constant com- 
panion: Sir Norman lived with us a year, 
and Clare, through my teaching, learned to 
know him and to call him Iktber. It was 
plain that she loved him, though she never 
showed any sign of remembering him as the 
parent She bad so dearly loved in other 
days. He then went to England on a visit 
to his other children, and died in his beloved 
Grenville Hall, with Clare's name upon his 
lips. 

Years passed on, until fllteen had glided 
by since the bright August when fira^ I knew 
my Clare. She looked very little older, with 
her fair, child-like face, and tiny, slender 
form, than in those hi^py days, for time 
seemed to deal Tery^ very gently with my 
da^ng. Then a change began to steal over 
her; she grew paler and thinner, and her 
laugh and song became less and less fre- 
quent She would sit for hours on my knee, 
her head resting on my breast, and her arms 
linked tightly around my neck, only moving 
occasionally to cover my face or band with 
soft, tender kisses. Day by day she faded, 
until, two short weeks ago, I Md my darl- 
ing in her quiet grave beside the blue sea— 
in our own garden, where we spent so many 
happy hours together. A graceful shaft of 
white marble will mark her resting-place, 
and ere long I wUl sleep my last sleep in the 
same grave with my beloved. 

Yes, ere long— thank God, ere long. For 
three years I h'ave known that my death 
would probably be a sudden one, for I dis- 
covered certain signs of the fatal disease of 
the heart At first, it caused me many bit- 
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ter moments, the fear that I might be taken 
from my helpless darling ; but I knew the 
tender mercy of Christ, my Savior, and I 
was, ere long, given strengtk safi^ent to 
leave myself, and, harder still, my treasured 
wife, in His keeping, without a doubt or a 
fear. In His unspeakable mercy, He spared 
me until my darling needed me no longer, 
and now, day by day, I feel that my end ia 
approaching faster and faster; every rapid 
heart-throb brings me a step nearer to my 
angel wife. 

To-night my heart is very weary, and 
longs sorely, for my darling. There iaa mist 
before my eyes, rendering the paper dim on 
which I write. 2fy hand, too, feels numb 
and cold, and my heart beats fiercely — rap- 
idly. 

Perhaps it is the end approaching. 

Hy darling t my darling I 

GOBFBET AtLMBB. 

Thus ended the manuscript The portion 
of a letter fastened to it was as follows : 

" I found him cold and dead, the last of 
these passes lying before him, and the pen 
still grasped in his stiffened fingers. He had 



been dead for some honi«, and must have 
passed away without a struggle. A letter 
was found in his open desk, addressed to 
me, oontaining; dirtctions that he should be 
buried in the grave of his late wife, and his 
name Joined with hers on the shaft which I 
knew was being sculptured, by his order, to 
mark her restfiig-place. Acocnrdint; to thew 
directions I have acted, and now (also in «e- 
cordlnce with them) I ship to you all pa- 
pers, etc., belonging to Dr. Aylmer. Among 
them you will find his will, which is record- 
ed here. 

'* The loss of your deceased brotheris- 
law will be de^ly felt hy the poor in this 
neighborhood, to whom he was erer a moit 
generous friend, and by myself, penBonaUj, 
for there existed a warm and sincere friend- 
ship between us. Yet, we cannot regrel 
that those who were so peculiarly love^ 
and pleasant in their lives, in death were not 
long divided. 

** Yours, with the highest respect and 

warmest sympathy, 

"Robert Harris, 
" English Physician at Gaeta. 
" Dr. Henrt GRENviLUfi, London." 



THE USEFUL AND THE BEAUTIFUL. 



BY J. B. BARBIOK. 



(3oD, in providing for the necessary wants 
of our race, combined with whatever was 
calculated to please the eye, delight the ear, 
and elevate the mind, the means to gratify 
our appetites and natural desires. They 
were coi^ointly ordained as ministers of a 
dual being— the physical and the spiritual. 
Under whatever circumstances the scattered 
races of mankind have been placed, these 
needful concomitants are at hand — the one 
by its utility developing the resources of na- 
ture, with which to supply material want, 
whilst the other satisfies the demands of a 
higher necessity— the Inward beauty of mind. 
The one administers to sense, the other soul. 
The one articulates the melody of rhythm, 



the songs of birds, the fiow of streams ; the 
other stirs the profounder depths of intel- 
lect with its diviner harmonies. The one 
may design sculpture, painting, and poetiy; 
but the other, combining their infiuence, 
sends a thrill of eloquence through the fibres 
of the soul. The one is visible as a vehicle 
of the lightnhig flashes it bears to the 8U^ 
face from the electric chords within, as lan- 
fl:uage to thought, whilst the other is Uiou^t 
itself, laden, with the ideal images of the 
original The one is a counterpart to the 
life that is ; the other of the life to be. The 
one builds mansions for the indwelling of 
the body, festoons them with the gay, fiiro- 
ious, and vanishing things of earth; the 
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otlrar erects temples (br the soql, aborning 
tbem with flowers, pictures, and paintings, 
landseapes, sunrises, and sunsets, glowing in 
the golden light of Heaven. Howerer for^ 
eign in apparent relation to each other, they 
are, in reality, the closest of appositcs, act- 
ing and reacting upon each other with a sal- 
ntaiyeflect Whilst the one may combat 
the surging paedons of mankind, the ^ther 
subdues the spirit of turbulence, and softens 
the asperities of life. 

Whether in Newton or Milton we trace 
the fire of genius— the one in |he pbiloso* 
phy of nature, the other in the poetic ecsta- 
des of Heaven— or the ministerial abilities 
of Walpole, the lofty talents of Boling- 
broice, or the peerless gitts of ChaUiam, in 
each we recognise the triumphs of genius, 
in contradistinction to the mere power of 
practical combination. 

From his creation in the Garden of Eden, 
man has been the beneficiary of means out 
St which to deduce the greatest earthly 
pleasure and happiness, however incongru- 
ous they may at times appear. Linked with 
the minor attributes of sense, is the beauti- 
Ihl to delight the eye, the ear, the mind. In 
its symmetry of proportion, its fine feature, 
its handsome tace, its perfect form, its grace- 
ful motion, and its elegant contour, are dis- 
played the graces of nature or art as they 
array themselves in the simplicity of unaf- 
fected style and taste. Among its treasures 
it numbers, in painting and sculpture, tlie 
noblest forms of art In the queenly dig- 
nity of a xoyal state, it doats on woman- 
hood; in nature, it traces scenery most 
pleaung to the eye, coveting Uiose objects 
that elevate the mind, as it scans each pros- 
pect most in accord with our ideas of unity, 
purpose, and design. Its grandest concep- 
tions mingle with the purity of thought and 
sentiment through which we catch occasion- 
al glimpses of a diviner life. - It conceives 
is subtle Uiought, designs with plastic hand, 
and embellishes with the elegance of a 
Correggio or a Raphael. It decorates the 
desert with flowers fh>m the oasis, and gar- 
nishes the barren mountain with verdure 
flrom the valleys below. It is the Inherent 
spirit of God in nature, ever unfolding tlie 
endless varieties and vicissitudes of creation, 
hi manifestation of His goodness, glory, and 
power. Itgiv^ to truth a keener perc^ 



ticm of error^ as it raises tlie standard of ex- 
cellence to a higher life. Its adjuncts are 
effective co-aids in the moral, social, and re- 
ligious advancement of mankind. They are 
th*i hand-maids to civilization, pushing it 
forward in the progress of the wcN'ld, the de« 
velopment of science, and the latent truths 
in the womb of time. In the ordinary af- 
fairs of life, the useful embraces the endless 
purposes of being, appealing to the public 
in the service it peiforms for society. All 
our inventions and discoveries flow from the 
genius of utility, without which we had 
made tardy progress in science and art It 
dedicates Itself to the ordinary wants of hu- 
manity—Its benefits unlimited in the sphere 
of their usefulness. It lightens the burden 
of toil, nerves the arm with strength, giving 
eneigy to purpose and direction to thought, 
as it adapts to their wants the institutions 
of man, through which he aims at the gen- 
eral good of society. 

The ancients, CAcelling in the fine arts, 
sought to sublime the material into materi- 
ality by the classic finish of their works. 
They were yet wanting in that etheieal es- 
sence with which the pencil of the spiritual 
invests whatever it touches. Whilst they« 
strove to reduce life's burden with the aid of 
consummate art, wielding the material re- 
sources of nature to their use with accom- 
plitthed skill, blinded to a correct view of 
the assthetical, they caught no glimpses of 
the light beyond, as a revelation from a 
l)righter world with which to emt>ellish the 
triumphs of their genius. The Greeks ex- 
celled all others in the achievements of art; 
yet, they were dead to the highest relation 
between true beauty, the arts of life, and 
that existence, the consciousness of which 
increases our happiness as we contemplate 
its immortality. In their works of art, the 
Greeks unquestionably rose to the ideal of 
beauty and perfection ; the real they never 
attained. Without a model from which to 
copy themselves, they have no rival in mod- 
ern times. But their works were an ofi'er- 
ing more to the senses than the soul. Their 
earlier artists, however, were more imagin- 
ative than subsequently, when the people 
.l>ecame licentious, with their tastes pervert- 
ed by the growing evils of society. The 
celebrated Venus of Praxitelps, revealing 
the naked voluptuousness of the goddesSi 
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"Was the center of universal attraction — so 
much 80 that the lascivious King of Bl- 
tiiynla, In his maddened zeal, offered an 
enormous sum for the unrivaled charm, 
Vhlch, feiHng to possess, he languished in 
despair. In those days, the finest geniiis 
was prostituted to works of this character. 
The artist made his work to appear Instinct 
with Hfe, as he illumined the face with a 
natural smile, transforming: the Paros-stone 
into the apparent softne^ and flexibility of 
flesh. A correct portrayal of many of these 
Works, in the most delicate language, would 
(Aimson the cheek of modesty, even In this 
degenerate age. The chisel of Phidias, the 
most celebrated of their sculptors, under the 
patronage of Pericles, was yet employed in 
the aggrandizement of material objects. 
The most renowned temples of Greece were 
adorned with his statuary. His Apollo and 
Diana, in the temple of Delphi, were objects 
of general admiration, whilst his Nemesis, 
captured by the Persians and sent to Mara- 
thon, and his Minerva, designed for the Par- 
thenon, were the undisputed master-pieces 
of Grecian art But the charm of these 
works was lost in an age when vice was 

• more administered to than virtue. Chastity, 
as well as statuary, painting, pOetry, and el- 
oquence,' was governed by a philosophy 
which made everything subservient to the 
pleasures of sense. There were lacking, to 
that 8ublime^ attainment of good, the refln- 
Ing touches of the spiritual. Beauty they 
tindoubtedly appreciated, but the more ma- 
terial in form, the brighter their conceptions 
of its charm. They idolized objects of idol- 
atry in place of deifying Deity. Their art, 
however perfect in workmanship, fkiled to 
heighten humanity in its longings for the 
truly beautifbl. They drew no parallels be- 
tween body and mind, sense and soul, pleas- 
ure and virtue, time and eternity. Corrup- 
tion was not made to put on incorruption, 
but in its sensuous mass moulded Into the 

' grosser forms of perfection and beauty. No 
gentler influence of spiritual light suflxised 
the soulless mass. 

Plato, in the philosophy of a grander 
thought than any existing In the mi^d of his 
I age. casting his eye through the rifted cloud, 
caught the blue of a boundless and beauti- 
ful heaven floating in the sea of space. His 
ear attuned to the finer harmonies, drank ia 



the music of the spheres, as his spirit cr- 
panded with a universe unfbldlng !n immen- 
sity. In the murmur of revolving worlds, 
he heard the key-note to a diviner strain^ 
the spirit intonations of lifb beyond deatt, 
and resurrection fh)m the grave. 

Plato, despairing of the Athenians, who 
had sunk into the imbecility of old age, un- 
der the \ices of a luxurious lifi;, retired from 
the public but to embrace In the range dt 
his capacious powers the hitherto unexplor- 
ed fields of science. Mind, prior to his age, 
had been limited by the confines of die nat- 
unil and moral, ftorti which his comprehen- 
sive interest, embracing a knowledge of 
things human and divine, by speculation, 
was led into the shadowy labarynths of a 
m3rstical theology. From this standyfew 
the indications of the natural and moral 
world suggested the probable co*exlstencc of 
mind, or soul, with a vital eneigy and a 
deathless principle. From these at first vagnb 
glimpses of the beyond, at length brightly 
burst upon his vision that grandest of all hu- 
man discoveries, the immortality of the soul 
Such a system, built upon ^e material biy 
ric, appeared not only to heighten the pless- 
ures of this present Klb, but to secure the 
blessings also of that to !». Utflity alone 
was not adequate to the higher wants of 
man. There was in him a principle nobly 
endowed, craving food and raiment wbi^ 
the earth in its ftiltness could not suppily. 
To sow and reap merely \jb anpply the tel- 
mal wants did not satisfy an Innate de^re 
for something more. Sense reveled hi the 
pleasures of gratification, but soul, disdain^ 
Ing sense, longed ftnr a prospect beyona It 
sighed for an atmosphere ol roses. The fra- 
grance of elysian fields it seemed to disooT- 
er in the dim distance. It saw, from the 
waste of the desert, green valleys spreading 
beneath the sunshine of another sky. It 
heard in the sUcnce of its thought semphic 
harmonies of another world. Forcing Its 
prison doors, a new liberty welcomed it fttjm 
without. " This, and only this, is hfb," It ex- 
claimed, in tlie language of immortality. 
From its chains released, it sallied forth in 
quest of the boundless and snpreme. It 
measured its own expanding powers witli 
the infinitude of purpose and design in the 
Universe of God. A new revelation it re- 
oelved, vouchsafing to it henceforth i 
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of spirit in the legaucy of Heay^iL It read 
in the beautiftil creation of earlh, and in the 
dialect of the stars a divinity ot purpose nc^ 
recognized in the wisdom of philosophy, nor 
the systems of natural and moral ethics, on 
which were suspended the portals of socle* 
^. Xt reasoned upon this change ; it sought 
to establish a closer relation between prm- 
ciplfls apparently antagonistic to each other 
ftom tiie birth of mankind. And this, ever 
since, in our retrocession from the materia] 
and approach to the intellectual world, we 
have satisfied the demands of congenial na-. 
tsre with the order, beauty, and harmony 
iisible in the earth, as we nearer and nearer 
approach their divine archetypes. 

To circumscribe the limit of desire, purge 
aeose of its dross, and incline the mind to 
IhAt philosophy whicli, while it teaches how 
to live, at the same time tells us how to die, 
should be the aim of life. Thus we evade 
the evil of extremes, the vagaries of our ever 
Yaiying imaginations, and elevate the pleas- 
ures pf body and mind In our proximity to 
Qod. The union of contrary' lorces, by 
bringing them into a healtliful and natural 
relation to each other, contributes to the 
well-being of our mental and physical fac- 
ulties. There is no business or profession, 
liowever high or low, but may be measura- 
b^ relieved of its burdens l^ a wise divis- 
ion of time between material and immate- 
cial wants* Aside from the more active du- 
ties of life, we have au^ie time for books, 
selection, the flower garden, the morning 
and ihe evening walk, U> wander into those 
atill paths and by-way$ where we may hold 
converse with the beautiful, and ieel the 



gentle presence of recreation on body, heart 
and brain. Aside from its salutary influ- 
ence in other reH)ects, it is a necessity of 
Imng which wc dare not evade, at the ex- 
pense of violence to the laws of nature and 
selC The vegetable garden in the rear, with 
an air to its culinary supplies, is not more 
essential to our domestic happiness and econp 
on^ than one in front of trees, and shrubs, 
and flowers, the daily care and culture of 
which satisfies the demands of a spiritual 
necessi^. The one is correlative of the 
other, each with a mission we should neithv 
er n^lect or abuse. However diverse thej 
may ai4)ear, in their apparent want of con* 
formity to each other, as we go forward with 
progressive steps they approach nearer and 
nearer to each other, until at length a com- 
mon summit is attained. One secret of hap^ 
piness consists in ot}serving the relations her 
tween the useihl and the beautifoL The 
mind, poised between the ideal and the real, 
the one looking to the practical issues of lifb, 
the other obeying its spiritual behests, exijoys 
an equitable distribution of its powers. To 
mahitain this relation is essential to the 
healthful operations of mental and physical 
functions. When we learn to ai^reciate the 
sacred relationship between the two, we will' 
have gained an eminence in the science of 
lifb from which we m^ view the flattering 
prospect before us with a consciousness of 
the fact that, whilst we are bounded by the 
confines of the real, we are also cheered with 
an inward sense of delight, flowhtg from that 
well-spring whose fountahi is Heaven, and 
whose source is Qod. 



FLORENCE 60UTHERLAND; OB, WOMAN THE TRUE PATRIOT. 



3T A l^SW CONTBIBUTOB 
CHAPTER L 



BuQHTiSG, desolating civil war spoke in 
low, diundering tones through our beautiful 
6ottibern land, foretelling sorrow and tears ; 
but, in mercy lo an aggrieved people, the 
taim^r with all its woes, was hidden from 
Ibeir sigbt The first call for volunteershad 



been made, and Louisiana, brave, noble 
State, took her place second to no State in 
the Confederacy. Whiter and paler grew 
the cheek of Florence Southerland, as she 
awaited the coming of Marion Lee. Smil- 
ing May, with her wealth of flowers, was to 
have witnessed the bridal of those two young 
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hearts, and certainly wise heads need not 
tnanrel that the declaration of war was as 
the death-knell to every cherished hope. 
And yet they faltered not. That one word 
"duty" was to them a principle—and what 
principle more high and holy than that of 
love for one's country. 

Just eighteen years ago Herbert Lee, the 
fether of Marion, had been called to the bed- 
side of a dying mother. It was the twilight 
hour, the sweetest hour of the day. It seem- 
ed so natural that the soul should sigh for 
rest in the calm, pure twilight, when the stars 
are keeping th^ir lonely vigil— that hour 
when we have often thought that angels 
would love to linger around this beautifal, 
quiet world. On a Httle pallet of straw lay 
Adele Southerland, once the child of luxury, 
now alone and dying. Her long, uncoml)ed 
hair hung wildly at>out her fece and shoul- 
ders, and on one cheek burned a crimson 
glow, that glow always the forerunner of a 
Bad and hasty dissolution of soul and body. 
On one arm lay an inftint, slumbering as 
gently as the falling dew on the sweet spring 
flowers, and as a stranger step arrested the 
ear of the feeble woman, the hollow cough 
seemed like the cold clods of earth as they fall 
from the sexton's hands on the beloved dead. 
Almost in darkness (for to the poor even the 
artificial light, so poor a recompense for the 
light of love, is denied) Herbert Lee groped 
his way to the part of the room from whence 
the sound came, and, as if the dead had 
arisen before him, seemed the voice of that 
dying woman. The soft, hazel eye which 
had once led him almost to madness was the 
only vestige of womanly beauty that was left 
to the poor sufferer. There was many a 
silver thread now to be seen upon the brow 
of the venerable old gentleman whom we 
see before us as one of our most noble char- 
acters, but amidst the vast wreck of fortune 
that surrounds him there lingers still in his 
memory the recollection of that hour when 
Adele Southerland, with a smile of gratitude 
upon her lips, breathed forth a blessing on 
his bowed head. Eight years before this 
scene Herbert Lee was the toast of society ; 
the hero of many a happy young heart had 
turned from the envious world, with all its 
sordid flatteries, to seek the modest, blush- 
ing Adele Vernon. She was as beautiiul as 
the first blush of morning, as shrinking as 



tlie plant which shuts Itself from the gate of 
day ; and as a sotl zephyr she crept into hb 
heart, makmg sweet melody within. Un- 
known to the artifices of the world, she 
deemed it no departure from delicacy to ac- 
knowledge a warm reciprocity of feeling, 
and there never existed a purer, more holy 
affection than that which nnlted those younir 
hearts. But the tempter came. Others wor- 
shipped at the same shrine with Herbert Lee, 
and his Jealous spirit could not brook that 
another should srek inspirntion fhmi the 
same pure fbuntain. Doubt, mistnisi, all 
followed In their place, until, in an evil boor, 
influenced by malicious friendship, he cast 
fh)ni his soul that innocent, faithfnl woman, 
heeding not the tears which, as be said 
•* Farewell,'' had fallen upon his hand- 
Mad with jealousy, withotit reason, lia 
wandered recklessly on through intervening 
years, until he became almost a maniac. In 
the quiet hour of the night a still, small voice 
would whisper, " Seek her whom thou hast 
so wrong*»d, and make her reparation ; " bnt 
no, the demon ** pride " urged Wm to Tor^t- 
fulness. And now he stanos before the altar 
with another than Adele Vernon leaning up- 
on his arm. Oh, with what agony fitll sap- 
on his ear that sweet soft word "wife.** 
" Hypocrite that I am,' Whispered conscience, 
"whence has revenge borne met Bven to 
perjury— yes, to misery forever." But his 
blanched cheek betrayed nothing more to 
that audience than emotion usual on such 
occasions. Herbert Lee was a man true to 
his word ; he had chosen his own path in 
life. On no other should rest his sin sav« 
his own self, and In his inmost soul he vow- 
ed that the true, confiding woman by fals 
side should never know, by word or action, 
that in wedding her he had written the 9cq- 
fence of his own wretchedness. Happily fbr 
her. Providence sufi^red her not long to fin- 
ger in this labyrinth of sorrow, and siie died 
unconscious that she was an tmloved wtfii 
Neglect had never chilled her loTe, and as 
Herbert Lee received the legacy of a heantt- 
fnl infknt from her dying arms, he felt an in- 
ward happiness unknown to him before, in 
the reflection that no look or word of un- 
klndness had she ever received fVom him. 
He had heard that Adele V^non had mar- 
ried a gay, dashing Lothario with handsome 
address, but reckless, dissipated bMxa ; and 
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lefleotiDg upon the cboice she had made, he 
Molved, for his own peace of mind, to crash 
* frem his beartaUmemoiy of her from whom 
a erael fiUe had separated him, and to devote 
his whole Ufe to the nurture of his boy. 

JUaricm was in his sixth year when called, 
as we have seen, to the death-bed of Adele. 
And now to. retnm to that sad scene over 
which we would &in dnw the veil of for- 
getftdnasa. 

** Herbert Lee, a few hours later and you 
bad not been here to receive the benediction 
of her who wag onoe the light of your lifie. 
Ohl how I have prayed for this hour.^ Of- 
ten hare I desbwd to see you since Ufe has 
been bereft of hope and beauty, but the 
memory of that moment when, in accents 
tiiat could never have come butih>m a brok- 
€a heart, I plead to be permitted a defense 
hot you ibrbade it This is no time to re- 
view the past ; soon, veiy soon, my weary 
feet shall tiread the golden streets of my 
FMfaer^ mansion. Long and weary has 
bsen the way, thou^^ but six and twenty 
yean have told for me their departure. Of- 
ten have my Veaiy feet, pierced* with the 
thorns concealed by the wayside, bleeding 
with agony, longed for this rest I am soon 
to know. From his hand whom I call '* hus- 
band ** have I reoeived the most taunthig 
wrongs ever heaped upon a defenseless wo- 
XDui^ Until now my lips have never utter- 
ed his name in reproach ; but deserted^ de- 
nied even the bread to sustain life, with but 
a-few hours in which to provide for the fo- 
tare of my cMld, it behooves me to act 
qi^okly. I have loved you, Herbert Lee, as 
^ bot few on earth have ever loved. These 
* are no idle words. There beneath my pil- 
k>w of straw lie hidden theone solace of my 
desolate life. Whilst he even partially ob- 
served tome the duties of a protector, this 
deur memento nevermet my eyes> for I feH 
that should I look upon those features I 
sbould forget my allegianee to him. But 
linoe, with blows and cursest he left me, to 
wander Gkxl knows where, loould not deny 
n^sdf the sweet privU^e of recalling the 
Mj yet sad past" 

Li her pale, emaciated hao4 she held a 
likeness of Herbert Lee, given her on the 
•i«Bing when she promised to be his own 
chosen bride. It was worn and faded, now, 
hm aa his e^m lealed on it, it seemed in 



strange conttast with his then careworn fea- 
tures. In the excitement of the hour her 
cough seemed threatening to end her Hfe in- 
stantly^ and seeing her weakness, he had 
knelt beside her h>w bed, and supported her 
feeble head. In vain he attempted to speak — 
to plead h^ forgiveness— to make some 
atonement, for the past. God alone can ever 
know the struggle of that hour. CoUectiug 
himself at length, with trembling lips be 
spoke: 

" Adele Vernon— I will not call you by 
any other name, for as such alone have I ever 
known and loved you — 'twere vain to at- 
tempt to recall the past; on your heart and 
mine it is written in letters of blood ; but to 
receive from you the sweet boon of foi^ve- 
neas is all the consolation which can ever be 
mine. By those cold lips which never spoke 
to me but in gentleness— by that wan, pale 
hand, that never lay upon my brow save in 
tenderness— by those dear eyes, so soon to 
look upon the glories of Heaven, let me here 
breathe into your ear the last fond breatlh- 
ings of a jieart which has ever been your 
own. Forgive me, that in one moment I 
became the mad victim of that demon which 
withered everything in its path, the Mreet 
ot which was Adele Vernon. Oh I had I 
power to crush from the eat th the monster 
that has thus brought you to want and pri- 
vation, rd hurl him to the very depths of 
woe; and yet, in what respect am I less 
guilty than he. He has blighted the poor 
frame which contained the fisdr Jewel, while 
I have stolen Irom the Jewel itselt every- 
thing that made it valuable.'* 

" Tour reproaches are too bitter, dear Her- 
bert, and there is one other subject on which 
I must speak. I have not seen the fether of 
my child for many months, when he left me 
hi *anger, because I would not receive his 
wicked companions in my hovel of misery. 
Gk>d gmnt that my child may never know 
him, or see bis lace, unless the stigma (^ 
crime be removed fer from him— at any rate, 
I could not die and feel that my innocent 
child should receive the lessons of childhood 
from bis poor wicked lips. She is a precioua 
gift, Herbert, and possessed of more than op- 
dinaiy beauty. Do you know that in my 
poverty I have wept o'er her pure beauty. 
Ah I surrounded by wealth and luxury, ye& 
cannot imagine such woe. To the po^ 
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beao^ is a sad inheiitaBoe, but with Hei^ 
bert Lee to goard her figaiost the ahoalB she 
mio^ be sared the sorrow which i( so oflen 
biixigs to thehamble^ 8he is yours, Herbert, 
to care for and couDsel— youre to guide iuto 
the path of hoiiness and riglU. When the 
wUy flatteref comes and would enlice her 
ireoi thee, h<^d firm the little band, wayward 
though it be, in remefabranee of Adele Yer- 
B#D, tighten your clasp. Teach her that per- 
jury at thp altar will ever bring its curse, 
and should disappointment cross her p^th, 
bid her, in memory of my sad life, to suffer, 
yes die, true to her womanlM)od, rather than 
peijuve her soul with false Towa I ha?e 
done. MercUully has Heayen dealt with 
me, in permitting this light in n\y darkness. 
I know all you would say ; I know that 
Heaven has led you to me, that I might have 
strength to cross the narrow stream, know- 
ing that my beloved child has found her 
nest 'neath your own sheltering wing. Tou 
ask my forgiveness. Wrong is in the inten- 
tipn, not in the act, and well I know that 
never dawned a sun upon this world that 
coul^d have given witness that you could 
have wronged Adele Yemon.'* 

** Bless you» Adele, for those words of 
peace to my soul— as the flickering lamp dies 
out, more brilliant seems its glorious light" 

But she heard hhn not The effort was 
too great There, with the Ufe^blood gush- 
ing from her lips— there on that pallet of 
Btiaw, in the arms of Herbert, her spirit took 
its flight to that world where human love 
can nevermore be corrupted by sinful doubts 
and Jealousies. We wiU not attempt to go 
mk> the details of that sad burial— how it 
was Herbert's sweet du^ to provide every- 
thing necessary for the luneral of that de- 
serted wife and motbac There was no train 
of carriages to foUow Adele Yemen, once 
the worshipped of her circle, but not unwept 
was she laid to rest One silent mourner 
stood l>y the <^>6n grave, bearing in his arms 
the babe of her love, now bequeathed to him 
by her dying lips. There wss no witness to 
his grief, save the cold-h«arted sexton, who 
had long since foigotten theluxury of a tear, 
and as the casket which contained those pre- 
dotts remakis were at last hidden flom his 
sight, his limbs seemed giving way beneath 
him. Remorse, bitter, undying remorse, 
whispeced in his ear,**Thisisthy wc^k;" 



and then, beside that kmelj grava, he tow* 
ed, before Heaven, that bo noK^rtal hand 
should ever wrest that ialant kam his qsm 
aad keeping. 

CHAPTI» H. 
We will mot attempt to fliUow oar babf 
heroine Huoo^ the long yisais of berofadd* 
hood, when, in the home of her adopted 
fiither, she received the kind nttrlimaad ten- 
der care promiBBd to A d rte Vemoo. Mr. 
Lee had provided a careftil aad ezperleaeed 
old nurse— a woman besrood her atatioe, 
and <yie hi whom he had emy coi^denea 
HSa vast wealth gam him the power to se- 
cure for her every advantage pos^tile, aU of 
which she hiH>it>ved. Sbs inherited aU the 
beauty of her pareate, the softpesa and gm- 
tlenesBof Aaele, the grace and addnev of bsr 
fother, sAd the ever watdifiil-eye irf HertMrt 
Lee sent forth abrighter lustre wbeoaver her 
light st^ was heard. There was nomoaneBt 
of his life when her preseaoe was not wel- 
comed by that sono w-etrieken man. He was 
never too weaiy to hstea to her iBDoosat 
prattle*-never too much engaged to read to 
her the Uttle childi^ stories of wliich she 
wassofbod; but best of all did she love to 
cUmb npon his knee, with Ifacioa on te 
other, and liave him tell her of her ** beeoSi- 
iul mamma," whom God thooghl too pen 
to linger here. But never h«d lie nmed 
himself to speak of him who bees to iMt 
thenameof ""fhther." Ha oould not dispel 
the sweet dream of her childlMted— heooald 
not tell her that anether, and that otiieF so 
unwortl^ of her, had deaierelaims upon her 
auction than himself. 

He had heard that aeutheriaad was dead, 
bat not autheatieaUy had the inlbnnatisa 
reached hhn, aad pertu^ he pretersdaMkr 
ing no ihrther inquiries, lest it dMXiU pievs 
fldse. Somethnee the theu^t woold haaat 
him, that in an evil hoar, Just as he had ste* 
ned against Adele£loatherlaad,eomeml|^ 
power would come and snaleh his tiessaie 
fh»ihim,inpttnishfflentiiHrthatain; boAit 
was so unwelcome that he seldom gmre pleas 
for it in his mind. He livedaow tmt Jbreas 
end, which was to see those chiidrsn of kii 
care united in marriage wlien ataproiMr 
sge. AssDcfaitton would doabtkes Mig 
about coageaiality d seotiiBeat, aad ss the 
fMhig developed -itself ao slowly and so akl* 
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wally it Btem&i, that Qieir ymy liTesbecime 
one. TIttj j&A together, they romped, 
flMg, pluehed fk>weii together^ tuotUl th»re 
WM no esjoymeiit for-the one imlees abaied 
l^ the other. In the eyening et»r she ever 
aaw the si^rit of her mother. While g«sing 
OB it her lift aeemed a charmed Ule* ^sd her 
hair w<mid o^n be wet with Ihe dew ere 
ICariafn conld persuade her to wme lather. 
She a^dom spoka of her dither, even now 
ytbea she had reached her ^ghleenth birth- 
daj. lostinoteeecttedto^Urherlhatitwas 
a forbidden anl^tiect— that he had wronged 
htir.gentla mother* and ^he thought of him 
aadead. She knew bnt one earthly parent, 
and him ahe loTed wUh wild idolatiy. 
. Once evegy wedc Herbert Lee and Fior- 
«Bca Sootherland irisited theeaceed resting 
piece of Adele Vemonv and ever was laki 
i^Mmher sepolohre the lasest flawexs ftom 
tMr magnifiofflit greea-lMmsei 

FJoronee fiontherland wase^raa more glorl- 
<NB in her beai^y than her mother. Hi^ 
4ark-brQvm eftes never seemed twice to wear 
tbe same exi«-essiottr--eDmetimes flashing 
with the Taiied ligiiiof geniua-^^again bea^ 
kig with aoftnesa, eren as the silent Inle, 
wmakeaed to life by olden msmoiies. Her 
straight Oredan nose^ so peculiarly beautl- 
flil, because so rare, was as if it came txom 
Ibe hand of .^sculptor. Ko art ever g%ve 
to the cheek each a eoit, rosy blush sa man- 
tled -hen-Hiad what is m<ae charming to the 
iyre than a blush. Ito laagaage is so purs~ 
so much pnrer, becaose iiacTer mantles the 
oheek ot a ciiminaL It speaks of innocence, 
of truth; and in Florence Southerlaad it 
seemed but a mirror, through which all might 
tend her pedbet purity of soul and lile. Her 
hair, dark as niirht, disdained ornament— it 
was so rich in its profusion. She was a lit- 
tle ,abQYe medium height, with a bust and 
ahoolders^fitied Sot a model She was just 
tiUloiofiigh tobeeompelledtolookupwhen 
kaoing npcot the scm of Marion Lee ; and 
those lips 1— well doubtless both you and I, 
d^ur t^der, remember lips as temptingly 
voay and beautiful ; bat it was the sweet, 
wild melody of her words that ba»t there- 
from which made them so rarely exquisite. 
They never parted but with a blessing or a 
B9iile, to until now, wbep she was to resign 
|£adon I^ee tp the uncertainty of war had 
ahe eyar Imiowa a sorrow* See him aa he 



stands be^de hat now. Intellect, enhiva- 
tion shone throegh his fisll blueeye— an ore 
that, like onto his &ther*s, had never quail- 
ed in presenoe of mortal man. He^had a 
noble brow, and— if it be not sacrilege to 
81^ it-*^ne that r^ni^ded us very much of 
the brow of our great andgood leader, G^- 
eral Robert £. Lee, adistantkhisman. Firm- 
ness, de(^on, and uaialtering will maniliast^ 
ed itself in the expressive moutby^which ner- 
ev opened in hikewarmnessi He knew no 
medium grennd in anythin^-^he never act- 
ed rashly, for he was a man of thought^ imd 
to the world he might have been called a 
little stem. To that pale, white snow dsop 
by his side he was the very ^irit of love 
and gentleness. She nev^ stooped to throw 
a wmm out of her path if.he was by her 
side to do it^for her-^^-no thpm ever pierced 
her little dimpled hand while he was neadrto 
pluck the flower. In every arduous study 
his active mind opened the way fbr her to 
understand it Bo great was his love for that 
stray waif found among the rubbish of pov- 
erty that even ambition — which, but for her, 
mi^t have led him &r from home and hope 
— £Euied flrom his dreams. At his feet now 
lay every vision of his life* He knew hia 
duty, but iain would have heard it &Qm her 
Ups. 

She had looked to him forstrength. Where 
was it now ? From her tremk>ling, blanched 
lips he sought to know his duty. He had 
been offered a commission by his numevoos 
fHends, but he seked consideration before 
accepting it He was a patriot, dear reader^ 
and demred naught but liis country's good. 
He preferred honor after he had won it— and 
could he not better nerve the hearts of hia 
companions did he stand Mde l^ side with 
tuem, than if be commanded them. 

As Marion approached Florence iu hia 
jacket of gtay--that beautilhl gray, the re» 
membrance of which will ever touch a 
Southern heart with Are and enthusiasm-^ 
that Jacket of fl^^y, the pride of the soldiers' 
hearts, with its buttons brl^t— a burst of 
agony escaped her Ups as she thought, when 
shall I again see the loved form, which so 
proudly marched before me to battle for our 
beloved hmd. Ake t many a heart that beat 
so nobly beneath them 11^ cold and stilV^< 
many a iiided gray Jacket is lying now worn 
and faded, the only memento of the gallant 
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boy, while the mother^ eye tarns from H 
with bitter t^rs and blighted hopes. 

** I h&Yp come, Florenee^ painlnl as it may 
be, crael as is the deci^ of &te, to speak no 
word imbeooming a patriot— no word less 
gentie than your own tree spirit; and yet 
my tongue cleaVes to the roof of my mouth. 
Darling, I, the man who nerer feared mor- 
tal, shrink now as if in very shame of my- 
self— I, that would play with the forked 
li^tning, and would even ride upon the 
whirlwind, bad I the power— oh I where is 
my manliness, that, with my bleeding coun- 
try speaking to me through manacled hands, 
I iriM>uld thus he terrified at the thought of 
leaving thee, my dear. Ah I well may you 
turn in loathing from me, but in the delirium 
of this hour, Florence, I am giving away to 
imaginings unworthy of a man. Ynuch less a 
soldier." 

And m be arose and paced to and fro, his 
head bent in silence, we thought that he look- 
ed the invincible hero of whom we have so 
often dreamed in our glriish diQ^s. With the 
^mpllcity of a child, she threw aside her 
embroidery, which, at best, she had taken 
up Just as a screen, beliind which she might 
conceal tier bursting heart, and, with tear- 
less eyes, she shook Imck her dark hair, 
which lay in soft waves around her shoul- 
ders. Lovingly she entwined her arm with- 
in his own, as she had done day after day for 
well nigh fifteen years, but still he spoke not 

"Marion, Marion! whence this mysteri- 
ous silence. Do you doubt the strength ot 
my Jove, which for years has been the sun- 
siibie of my happy \\^, Dost tbhik that the 
invader which threatens our beloved coun- 
try will invade tlie domains in which you 
have reigned supreme since, in the rippling 
stream, you taught my little feet to avoid the 
pebbles that met me in the way ? Dost think, 
Marion, that Florence Southerland, your 
child-love, your other self, would ever swerve 
from her allegiance, even should death, dun- 
geon, or fettered limbs be the penalty of her 
loyalty to you 'f Nay, nay I let the worst 
eome— let the earth grow red with the blood 
of our beloved sons, but for ev^y drop that 
is drained from our aggrieved country her 
women will only the more stand Ihithftil to 
her trust. Go meet the enemy, with a firm 
trust that, come weal or wo, victory or death, 
your bride will await your coming, either on 



earth or in Heaven. Go^ believing that die 
' Stare and Bars ' of oor own beautiftil Soo^ 
shall wave in gloiy over the land redeemed 
from bondage by her Qoble, gaOant sona 
Go, not relying on our owu strength, bat 
on that of One mightier than man ; and 
though chains bind ns foot and liand to \hA 
tyrant. He will, in His own time, proekum 
us free. £ttiould the shaft reach thy heart, 
let thy last expiring whisper be the name of 
Florence Southerland ; but woe to that peo^ 
I^e— yea, let them be forever aceursed— 
riiould harm come to Marion Lee.*' 

** Florence, dariing, I did not look to |he 
wrong source for strength in this ttying o^ 
deal. From thy dear lips l>efOfe, I have been 
taught many a lesson of love imd charity; 
from those cherished^ beautiftil lips now 
have I learned the duty I owe my manhood. 
Well I knew that I had not mistaken the 
endurance of which my f^orenoe wm captr 
ble. Heaven bless you for those woids. 
Now I am nerved lor whatever h before^ 
Already am I prepared for every emisrgency 
before me. With Florence for my watch- 
wprd, ru hoist my proud banner, Uood- 
stained as it may be, on every hilltop, pro- 
claiming al>road^ ' Freedom or death.' Adien, 
ye broad-leaved magnolias, under wh<w 
shade I have so often sat and dreamed of a 
bright, golden plctore. The air is d^tdooa 
with the pertume from the orange-gtove, but 
many a sun will set l)efore I inhale thy fra- 
grance again, but wherever I roam, by land 
or sea, Louisiana will nevw be less dear than 
now; bat the door-bell rings, dear FloreBOSy 
and with a calm fhce I must me^ the wodd. 
For thy sake Til don the cold, stem mask 
again, lest I might be thooght unworthy oi 
my country.'* 

It is only one of those poor, degraded 
creatures of poverty, who wander tiirough 
our streets without a throb of human 
sympatiiy, but he seems more intrusive 
than such characters gmenAly are. In vain 
the serva(nt exnostulated with the intruder 
not to enter the drawing-room, until, Ageing 
Mr. Lee approach, Bridget called upon iiim 
to exert his authority sxid expel the vaga- 
bond. But expostulations were in vain. 
Sauntering lazily into tlie parlor, with a 
slouched hat on one side of his head, be 
sank into the first chair which he found. 
Not into^dcated sufltoiencly to have become 
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11DCOI16CIOUS, and yet very much under the 
influence of the hated poison, he had not 
yet perceived the presence of Herbert Lee; 
bnt as if instinct had taught him that there 
was something obnoxious near him, a ghast- 
ly smile came over his face, and, grasping 
Lee by the arm with the strength of a giant, 
he held him firmly in his grip. 

** Herbert Lee I I, the scorn of all honest, 
good men — I, the wreck of a man once the 
pride of as fond a mother as ever breathed a 
prayer for a prodigal son — I, the outcast who 
once held to his heart even the beautiftil and 
gifted Adele Vernon— I, who, in my love tor 
that poison which has taken from me every 
vestige of my manhood, deserted to a cold and 
merciless world, that tVail, fragile thing 
whom you once worshiped scarce less wild- 
ly than I— I come now to tell yon how I 
loathe and hate you— how the remainder of 
my life shall be devoted but to one end — de- 
struction to you and yours. I come to undo 
the great work which you have done for 
my child— my beautifhl child, who shrinks 
now in shame and terror from him whom 
you have taught her to hate. Kay, nay, my 
pretty lamb, that * dear mamma ' disposed of 
you a little too soon ; but many thanks to 
Mr. Lee for the faith ftal manner in which he 
has discharged his duty to you." 

•• Imposter f vile imposter ! ** said Herbert 
Lee. " Begone ere I fell yon to the earth ! 
How dare your vile lips murmur the sacred 
name of Adele Vernon ? Begone ere I for- 
get that I am a man, for I feel tb^t it is un- 
worthy of a man to parley words with such 
a degraded wretch. That you should dare, 
in the presence of that pure, guileless child 
—dare tell me that you ever lield to your 
breast that pure angel, whose very breath 
would have sanctified even a wretch had he 
come in contact with it— that you should 
dare to contrast my love for Adele Vernon 
with that of the demon who would desert 
her, when an helpless in&nt lay upon her 
arm crying for sustenance, which she in her 
weakness could not give for want of bread 
— for want of bread, beggar — outcast, felon 
that you arel Dost hear those words f 
Speak not, lest I become a murderer, and 
thus cut myself off forever from Heaven 
and Adele! See that pure child, pale with 
terror at the very thought of your command 
to call you fkthert By the grave of her 



whose name I win not breathe again in your 
vile presence, I promised to protect that 
flower with my life. Until now she knew 
not that there was a thing so corrupt on 
earth as you are; and, hy the God who 
made me, naught, save death itself, shall 
make me fiiithless to my vow.** 

" Dost think to affright me with this vile 
prating ? TheA learn, for the first thne, if 
never befbre, that Fll have my child, though 
devils stand between ns. I was not always 
the guilty thing I am now. When I wed- 
ded Adele Vemon I was not worthy of her, 
bnt her pure companionship had almost re- 
deemed me, had I not, soon after our union, 
come into the knowledge of the fiict that her 
marriage was one of convenience, and that 
while she placed her little hand in mine and 
promised to be true, her heart was in the 
custody of another. But in justice to her 
memory, I would not sully the purity of her 
life by an Insinuation that she cherished a 
thought unworthy of an angel. No, no; 
wretch that I am, there is still enough of my 
manhood left to save me from committing 
a wrong against the purity of her who 
speaks to me now through that child of her 
love, whose itarments I am not worthy to 
touch. Often, when I would have inhaled 
the fragrance of the flital cup, I would re* 
member that patient, gentle wift, far from ' 
her kindred and alone— I would retrace my 
steps ; but no sooner did I enter that abode 
of wretchedness, than I was met by that 
sad, sweet smile which seemed to say, *The 
worst hast befollen me; I heed not the 
agony,' and another moment saw me a 
wretched wanderer again." 

How strange to see the proud, wicked 
man, as he arose in his agony and approach- 
ed that child— his child— his own by birth- 
right—his own by every tie of nature. Thero 
at her feet he knelt, while great drops ot 
perspiration stood upon his brow. With 
outstretched arms, his eyes uplifted to Heav- 
en, his poor and trembling ftume seemed al- 
most reduced to the helplessness of an in- 
fant It was a sorrow fill sight— so touching 
that all anger and hatred vanished from the 
heart of Herbert Lee. He only beheld the 
fallen wreck of a once noble man, and with 
the generosity of a man who never cherish- 
ed an ignoble feeling, he drew nearer to 
Southerland. His eyes seemed fixed, as if 
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is death, aod as the eyes of Fk>renoe rested 
upon that penUent father at her knee, intui- 
tively he arose, LBi3;>ired but hy one thQiight» 
d^roded thoogh he was, and said: 

*' Fall^i thcwgh he is, no crime or degra- 
dation oaa sever the tie that binds me to 
him. Forsaken by the wojld, denied even 
the i^mpathy giv^ to the wratoiied crimi- 
nal on the gallows, no human power can 
make him else than my fother.*' 

That (me word "father"' removed every 
obstacle between that man and herselfl To 
be the means of rescuing him from eternal 
death, seemed to inspire her to dare any- 
thii^, save to become like liiin. With her 
own hands she wiped those great drops of 
agony from liisollce noble brow. 

"Father," she murmured—" dost hear me, 
fkther ? Let the spirit of my beloved moth- 
«r speak tlirough her child, and lift up that 
head, which never should have bowed in 
shame. It is I, &tber, the daughter of Adele 
Vernon, who speaks — not in reproaches — 
m>t t6 make greater your humiliation— not 
U> remind you of that past, when with oaths 
you bade her, my gentle mother, * to be^ne 
out of your sight, with her soft, gentle ways.* 
I come to teUyou that there is an Arm which 
Is not shortened that it cannot save— that 
there is a Heaven purchased with a Savior's 
blood — that there is reparation which we can 
all make, one to another, if urged by repent- 
ance. Lean on my bosom, dear lather. I'll 
not shrink from you now. Beggar, outcast, 
almost a suicide, I am still thy child— thou 
art still my father." 

But paralysis had laid its hand upon 
that man who ones boasted proudly of bis 
strength, but not before the prayers of that 
sainted spirit had been heard and answered. 
The purity of Florence Southerland, his 
flrst and only bom, had awakened within 
him that which the patience and meekness 
of Adele had failed to da And there stood 
Herbert Lee, gadng upon that wreck, as 
though it was an apparition. 

" Poor human nature 1 " fell from his lips, 
" What but the mercy of Ck)d has made me 
different from that m^n ? The evil that for 
eighteen years I have feared would come 
upon me— how has it been averted and 
turned to the good of a never-dying soul ? " 

No Jealous misgivings dwelt within his 
heart as he beh^ Florence Southerland be- 



stowing upon that beggar her soothing at- 
tentions, but, ordering assistance, and re- 
moving him to a constable room not far 
from his own, he proceeded to the work of 
removing from him, as gently as possible, 
his worn and tattered garments for others 
more adapted to a confirmed invalid. 

Physicians were called, but gave no hope 
that he would ever be restored to health 
again. He might live for years, but neve^ 
again have proper use of himself. He had 
trifled with his robust constitution so long, 
that nature refused longer to submit to the 
imposition. Gradually the mind, which was 
at first veiled in utter darkness, seemed 
clearer, until he became, if not himself, at 
least not a distasteful companion, in the ab- 
sence of Marion, who had long since an- 
swered to the clarion's call. Florence and 
Herbert had but transferred themselves to 
the room of her father, as their sitting-room. 
Many a long winter evening, with the bright 
fire on the hearth, would she sit and read to 
him from some of the ancient poetS) untllhe 
almost imagined himself listening to the 
voice of inspiration. If he attempted to 
move from his chair, she was ever near him 
with lier gentle assistanoa 

" My arm is stronger than thine, dear fath- 
er. Strange that it should be so, when I look 
so feeble beside you ; but is it not said that 
* the weaker vessel sboukl be made subserv- 
ient to the stronger ? ' " 

" Redeemed ! redeepied ! " were the words 
that fell on her ear with more softness than 
" an angeFs whisper; " and when at her fath- 
er's knee she would sit for hours and hear 
him tell of the li;;ht which had come out of 
darkness — of tlie hard path of sin and 
wretchedness— of the goodness of Qod in 
bringing him, througli her, to see his great 
sinfulness, slie could scarcely restrain her 
joy. But when he would, with lips over- 
flowing with gratitude, ask the blessing of 
Qod upon Herbert X^e^ whose veiy name 
was once to him as the hiss of a serpent, she 
knew that it " was the power of Qod unto 
salvation," and, with praise in her heart, she 
would kiss away the tear from his manly 
cheek, uttering ever those soft, sweet words» 
"My father." 

Time sped its flight, and Southerland was 
dying. Death liad no terrors U>r him. His 
last diyrs were his best, and tlie btightea^ 
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page in the history of biR life was the mem- 
ory of that daughtei^s loDg stififeriiig lore. 
That sweet voice, as it whispered ** fiither,'* 
seemed dearer aod more precious as his Ibet 
neared the narrow stream. 

*'Tell her, (ktheT'-telt her tbKt since she 
left me iii this beaaUfltl world, so full of 
teups tor her, my feet have tread on thom- 
leaa flowors. Love and tenderness have 
^x>tai to me tbioogh every green leaf and 

[to bi OOl 



bnddfng ^wer ; my cnp has been fbll of jcfy 
—too fhll, I thoaght, to bear more— bat that 
Heaven, in permitting me to be with yon in 
this home, has well nigh filled it to over- 
flowing. Tell her that the memory of- her 
purity will be my shield — the memory of my 
redeemed fether the glory of my young life." 
A smile opon his parted Bpa; from which 
a blessing struggled for utteranee, and Eani^ 
est Southeiland was no taort. 
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SwBKT mocking bird. 
Borne on the breeze th j swellln;; song td heard. 
And whUe the melting melody floats by, 

The woods reply. 

Thy t:Teetlng lay 
^Hs of^ the sonny lands flir, tkt away, 
Where the Ugbt sephyr dallies *i^ the howera. 

And fluu the flower*. 

The bveety spring 
Again to wafted on her aiiy iMLag, 
And calls to hte^ ttam natnre's wintry tomb. 

The Yiolet*8 bloom. 

Aad now she weares 
For her flnr bivw a gailaad of young laaTes ; 
Bat better than the gems of flower or tree 

She brings as Uiee. 

I lore thee, bird, 
Becaose thy song^s the sweetest erer heard— 
AboTe the chorlaters of wood and groTe 

Thy note I love*. 

Oh I sing again— 
Oh ! sing to me that soft ^olian strain 1 
It is no masic of this earth, but sare 

*7is Heaven^s own pnce. 

Thou spirit bright— 
Thoa lan^ng, weeping, soothing, startling sprite, 
Hast thoa not stolen some seraph-aagdli lyre, 

Andaongof flref 

Oh t ten me why 
The deep sot) eaOness of that toteai sight 
Did not that one low moaning note dladoae 

A loTor's woea ? 

Where is t^ homer 
OhI IsitnotaboTeyoiidinhlitdoBa, 



Far in the regions of celestial light, 
That know not night ! 

Thoa dost diflhae 
Thy spirits sweetn^s like delicious dews ; 
A viewless essence mingled with the breeze 

Andd the trees. 

The flowers send 
Their prayerftal ineense with thy song to blend ; 
Odors and melodies, all rich and rare, 

PerAMM the air. 

Wilt thou remain 
With Qs, or se^ thy hearenly home again ? 
Oht bear with thee to that bright world above 

A word of love. 

These many years 
Has Joy been drowned in a flood of lean— 
B'er since my Minnie took her flight flram mo 

Over the e 



That deep, cold sea 
Which sepaimtes us ftom eternity I 
I stand upon the shore and list Its moan 

Sad and alone. ' 

But thou canst bnrre 
The envioas power of the wind and wave. 
And bear ih>m me to her, Oh, sweetest bird, 

A lOTiog word. 

«* Oh, Minnie, dear 1 
Tell ^0 good Father thou hast left me here— 
TeU Him such lof e was oflra in worid's below 

As angels know. 

*'And ten Him still 
My heart is His and subject to His will ; 
Then If He Bsten to thine earnest prayer, 

rUiolnlhM there.** 
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The extraordinaiy and pitiable degrada- 
tion of the homan race, in the midst of tbe 
most sublime ^ectacles of nature, and the 
grandest and most beantiful creatures of the 
brute creation, lias found no abler exponent 
Uian Sir Samuel Bdcer. The Aibert N'yan- 
fa, with its record of wonderfbl achievement 
and discoTciy, is, in certain re^[>ect8, one of 
the most painfbl and sad of books. The narra- 
tive now given by Sir 3amuel Baker* of his 
adventures and exploits in their earlier 
stages, is as interesting in all respects, and 
without the repulsive element which made 
Itself felt in his account of the negro tribes 
on the White Nile, in whose horrible condi- 
tion the extreme of human suffering and the 
uttermost depths of human degradation are 
combined. In his following up ot the afflu- 
ents of Abyssinia, of the Atbara and the 
Blue Nile, ^ere is a constant revelation of 
the beautiful and wonderfbl treasures spread 
in the wilderness by Nature, apparently for 
the delight of the brute creation, there so 
grand and beautiful itself. And when to 
the narrative of exploration succeeds that of 
sporting adventure, men are seen, if not in 
the exercise of high functions, at least in the 
display of a physical prowess and courage al- 
most beyond belief; courage which even the 
fetalism of the Arabs fails to explain. The 
^ magical charm of the desert, strong enough 
to conquer every hardship, to prevail over 
every fear, to banish weariness, and buckler 
men against suffering, is strangely brought 
out and realized in this narrative. 

Tlie boat-journey terminated, the adven-* 
turer and his party passed through the aw- 
ful wastes of the Nubian Desert by forced 
marches, for the parching heat of the si- 
moom was rapidly evaporating the water 
from the skins, and the track was two hun- 
dred and thirty miles in length, by which 

• The Nile Trlbntariet of Abyssinia, and the 
Sword-himtert of the Hamnn Arabs. By Sir Sam- 
uel W. Baker, MJL, F.B.Q.S. London: Ifao- 
■man & Co. 
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they had to thread their way to Abou Ham- 
med, on the southern bend of the welcome 
Nile. HaU'way across, ac Moorabd (or 
'* Bltterweir*), there is a podl of salt and 
bitter water, at which the famished camek 
drink. Soon comes the last look at the Nile, 
and when Roroskois passed by a few hours, 
this is the scene : ** Qlowing like a ftimace, 
tbe vast extent of yellow sand stretched to 
the horizon. Rows of broken hills, all of 
volcanic origin, broke tbe flat plain. Coni- 
cal tumuli of volcanic slag here and there 
rose to the height of several hundred feet, 
and in the far distance resembled tbe pyra- 
mids of Lower Egypt-nloabtless, they were 
the models for that ancient and everlasting 
architecture ; hills of bhick basalt jutted out 
from the barren buse of sand ; and the mol- 
ten air quivered on the overheated surface, 
114 degrees Fahrenheit in the shade under 
the water-skins, 1S7 degrees in the sim. 
Noiselessly the spongy tread of the camels 
crept along the sand — the only sound was 
the rattle of some loosley secured baicgage 
of theh* packs.*' 

Thus, for seven days, by the dead levd 
plain of orange-colored sand, bounded by py- 
ramidal hills, and strewn with volcanic 
bomb-shells, as perfectly shaped as though 
nature had set herself to turn out models to 
teach men the art of destruction ; by rocks 
glowing with heat, through wastes where no 
trace of vegetation was to be found. As 
they journtyed on, deeper grew the desola- 
tion. "Far as the eye could reach were 
waves like a stormy sea, gray, cold-looking 
waves in the burning heat, but nu drop (^ 
water ; it appeared as though a sudden curse 
had turned a raging sea to stone. The si- 
moom blew over this horrible wilderness, 
and drifted the hot sand into the crevices of 
the rocks, and the camels drooped their 
heads before the suffocating wind ; and still 
the caravan crept noiselessly on.^' So 
through the ifearfbl heat of day, and the de- 
licious coolness of the night, to Moorabd, a 
mournful spot, well known to ttie tired and 
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thirsty camel, the hope of reaching which 
has urged him on liia weary way todrinic 
one drop before he dies. The description of 
this place is like that of the fabled burial- 
place of the elephants in Ceylon. The well 
is in an extinct crater, surrounded cm all 
sides but one by precipitous cliffe three hun- 
dred feet high. The bottom is a dead flat, 
and forms a valley of sand two hundred and 
fifty ya^ wide. In this bosom of a crater, 
where once fire raged, water is found, six 
feet firom the surface, water to which the 
camels rush fhmtically. To think of the pre- 
ciousness of the camel to man in this dread- 
fhl place, to contemplate the creature's pa- 
tient toil, apd to read the following, is very 
pitiful. " The valley was a valley of * dry 
bones.* Innumerable skeletons of camels 
lay in all directions — the ships of the desert 
thus stranded on their voyage. Withered 
heaps of parched skin and bone lay here and 
there, in the distinct forms in which the 
cameln had /Grasped their last ; the dry desert 
idr had converted the hide into a coffin. 
There were no files here, no worms to de- 
vour the carcass : but the usual sextons were 
the crews, though sometimes too few in num- 
ber to perform their office." 

Men and beast were alike suffering when 
this grim resting-place was reached, but 
there could bo no delay ; they must up and 
(m ; the supply of life and that of water are 
commensurate there. 80, on and on, over 
the orange-colored plain> through the gray 
granite chains— where the way lies along- 
side of dxy heaps of camels* bones— to Abou 
Hammed, to the habitations of men, and the 
blessed sight of the Nile once more. Then 
on again to Berber, where Halleen Effendi, 
the ex-governor, received the travellers, and 
gave them his garden to pitch their tent in. 
What a wonderfbl change, to rest a little in 
this beautiful oasis, where lofty date groves 
and shady citron and lemon trees lent cool 
shelter ; where man had conquered the des- 
ert by irrigation, and its death-like stillness 
was replaced by luxuriant life ; where birds 
sang, and ring-doves cooed in the trees. 
Here the governor Halben Eflendi, and a 
large party waited upon the travelers, and 
were gravely astonished at the absurdity of 
the object of the expedition. *'Don*t go 
upon such an errand,** said Halleen, '* no- 
body knows anything about the Kile, neither 



will any one diseover, its source. We doii*t 
even know the source of the Atbara ; bow 
should we know the source of the great 
Nile?** 

Alter a week*s rest in theEffendi's garden 
of delight, the travellers started again, to ex- 
plore the Atbara and the Abyssinian affiu- 
ents, before commencing that White Nile 
voyage, '^hich we all know aboi^t Apd 
now they had to encounter t^ desert whirl- 
winds, whose force raises dense columns of 
sand several thousand feet high. ^ Thesei** 
says the writer, ** are not the evanescent cre- 
ations of a changhig wind, but they &e- 
qiientfy exist for many hours, and travel 
forward, or more usually in circles, reson- 
Uing in the distance solid pillars of sand. 
The Anb super^tidoiL invest these appear- 
ances with the supernatural ; and the myft> 
terious sand-column of the desert, wander- 
ing in its burning sditnde, is to them an 
evil spirit** Severe forced marches brought 
them to the Junction of the Atbara with the 
NUe, and though the river-bed was diy, im- 
mense reservoirs of water, hollowed out l^ 
the sudden bends of the river, were swarm- 
ing with life ; whOe beyond, ground, lay the 
death-like desert still. The flocks of the 
Arabs, and the desert oreatures,gazelle8,hy- 
> enas, and wild asses, crowd to these pools to 
drink : and their waters swarm with hoge 
fish, crocodiles of immense size, turtles, and 
hippopotami Innumerable doves throng 
the trees, thousands of desert grouse arrive 
morning and evening to drink and to depart, 
multitudes of bright-plumed birds colonize 
the scanty bushes that fHnge the Atbara riv- 
er. Well might the writer say : " I acknowl- 
edged the grandeur of the NUe, that could 
overcome the absorption of such thirsty 
sands, and the evaporation caused by the 
burning atroosphm^ of Nubia.** Forneariy 
twelve hundred miles fh>m the junction of 
the Atbara with the parent stream to the 
Mediterranean, not one streamlet Joined the"^ 
mysterious river, neither did drop of rain 
ndOie its waters, unless a rare thunder-show- 
er startled the Arabs, as they traveled along 
the desert Nevertheless, the Nile ojrercame 
its enemies ; while the Atbara shrank to a 
skeleton, bare and exhausted, reduced to a 
few pools, which lay like blotches along ttxe 
bioad snr&ce of glowing suid. The si|^t 
of this marvel of nature mnist have made the 
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explorers an the more anxlotis to press on 
to that region in which Uiey looked to find 
its explanation ; bnt great toll, and endur- 
ance, though not a little enjoyment, still lay 
between them and the end. At Collodabad, 
one hundred and sixty miles beyond the 
Junction, -Mr. Baker's sporting adventures 
commenced, and we are introduced to a cer- 
tain rifle, which he careesingly calls " my 
trusty little netcher,** and ite first exploits— 
tnsignhlcant in comparison with tfiose which 
come after— among tlie hippopotami. Here, 
loo, the tmrelers breakfksted for the first 
time on hippopotamus flesh, destined hence- 
forth to be their principal food throug^lout 
liMir loumey. The delight of the Arabs at 
ttte slaying of the** hippo" was excessiTe; 
they swoojped down upon the huge caicass 
fike Tultures, and fought over the spoil like 
woWee. Two of the huge harmless brutes 
were killed, and their skulls placed on the 
slope of the bed of the river, to dry in the 
burning sun, while Mr. Baker went in search 
of other sport, hooking huge turtles, and 
Shooting, from behind a camel, the desert- 
colored gazelles, of which he says, ** no per- 
son who has seen them in confinement in a 
temperate climate cim form an idea of the 
beauty of tiie animal in its native desert" 
Bom in the scorching sun, nursed on the 
burning sand of the treeless and shadowtess 
wildeniess, the gaaelle isamong the antelope 
tribe as the Arab horse is among its bre^- 
nm, the high bred and superlative beauQr of 
tiberace. 

The great event of the Journey, the fofe- 
runner, ahnost ttie equal in importance of the 
ilrst sight of the Albert N^yansa, was draw- 
ing near now. On the 38d June, 1861, the 
gimoom came upon the travelen with extra- 
ordinary violence and intensity, the sky 
spotless, the sun scorching, the dust upreared 
in solid columns by the whirlwind, man and 
beast almost sufibeated. Bageriy the cool- 
ness of the night was hailed, and gladly the 
wanderers lay down in their beds by the 
margin of the dry channel of the river. 
Sarly in the night came a sound like distant 
thunder, such as they had not heard for 
months, which increased eveiy moment in 
Tdume. This is what the sound naeant: 
^ We were up in an instant, and my inter- 
praler, in a slate of intense eonfosion, ex- 
plained thflt the river was ooming down, and 



that the supposed dhitant thunder was the 
roar of approaching water. Many of the 
people were asleep on the clean sand of the 
rivert bed ; these were quickly awskened by 
the Arabs, who rushed down the steep bank 
to save the skulls of my two hippoi>otaml 
that were exposed to dry. Hardly had they 
descended, when the sound of the river in 
the darkness beneath, told us that the water 
had arrived; and then the men, dripping 
with the wet, had Just sufficient time to drag 
their heavy burdens up the banlc All was 
darkness and eonfosion, everybody was 
talking, and no one listenbig; but the great 
event had occurred, the river had arrived 
* like a thief in the nighC On the morning 
of the 24(h of June, I stood on the banka ot 
the noble Atbara river, at the breBk of day! 
The wonder of the desert! yesterday there 
wm a barren sheet of glaring suid, -with a 
fringe of withered bush and trees tiptm its 
borders, that cut the yellow expanse of des- 
ert For days we had Journeyed alon^ the 
exhausted bed ; all Nature, even in Nature's 
poverty, was most poor: no bush could 
boast a leaf, no tree could throw a shade ; 
crisp gums crackled upon the stemr of the 
mimosas, the sap dried upon the burst baik^ 
sprung with the withering heat of the si- 
moom. In one night, there was a mysteri- 
ous change— wonders of the mighty NOe — 
an army of water was hastening to the re- 
lief of the wasted river ! There was no drop 
of rain, no thunder-cloud on the horlxon to 
give hope— dust and desolation yesterday; 
to-day, a mkgnificent stream, some five hun- 
dred yards in width, and some fifteen to 
twenty foet in depth, flowed throuid) the 
dreary desert! Bamboos and rctods, wifh 
trash of all kinds, were hurried along the 
muddy waters. Where were all the crowd- 
ed inhabitants of the pool? The prison- 
doors were broken — the prisoners were re- 
leased, and rejoiced in Uie mighty stream of 
the Atbara." 

What a wonderiUl experience for the ed- 
ucated, cultivated Englishman— what a 
grand triumph of courage and endurance — 
what a rich reward ! How strange to con- 
template his companions, and think that for 
them it had no meaning beyond the relief of 
their bodily wants. They had no curiosity, 
no speculation as to where the waters came 
from ; they were there, and the desert-peo- 
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^ dmak of tb«m tad n!|)oioed*-4liiit was 
^l t But on this metnoni^ oight, the Eog- 
Uflh traveters grasped the clae to one portion 
of tlie ^leat mystery of the Nlle^ to be fhUy 
M^fed in the beantifnl ri|;ioo of the Albert 
ITjsnza. This sudden creation of » a river 
was but the shadow of the great cause. The 
lains were pouring in Abyssinia— I^ms were 

The long and perilous Journey from tixe 
scene of this wonder to Khartoun was foil 
of sp<nrting adventure. The desert was 
exchanged^—whentin November of the same 
year, the travelers crossed theAlbara.by an 
eztnumlinary process of floating men and 
CBoids across, by means of inflated sfLins (Ui 
the ever-to-be-^lamented "Assyrian Court" 
of the Crystal Palace, the opemtiOn was to 
he seen in grotesque bas-relief) — for a terri- 
U»7 where the sword and lance represent 
the qnly law ; as the Baap people were al- 
ways fighting with everybody, and Mek 
KUnmnr and the Abyssinians were constant- 
]j fighting with the Egyptians. The.Ham- 
ran Ambs, with their flodu, were encamped 
on the borders ol the Settite river, above its 
junction with the Atb(ira; and Mr. Baker 
tent a message to their sheik, requesting him 
to send him some elephant-hunters, and 
guides into the Base and Mek Nimmur's 
country, as he intended to hunt through the 
whole extent The envoy returned, accom- 
panied by several hunters, one being the 
nephew of the sheik, and called " Abou Do." 
This man was an extraordinary creature; 
his dauDtlessness, daring, and strength were 
nnsuixMissable, and his appearance furnished 
a curious instance of the resemblance exist- 
ing between the human and the brute deni- 
zens of certain climes. The bounding ac- 
tivity ol the antelope, and the beautiful eye 
' of the giraffe, were to be seen in him. He 
was the only tall man of the party, which 
included an amazing little fellow c^led Jell, 
and the famous brothers Sherrif, the most 
celebrated elephant-hnnters of the renowned 
Hamran tribe. One of these, Boder, a small 
muscular man, had a withered left arm, 
caused by an elephant having driven his 
tusk through it, completely splitting the 
limb, and splintering the bone firom elbow 
to wrist Notwithstanding this maimed 
Hmb, which hung fourteen inches in length 
from the shoulder, the stiflf, crippled hand 
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resambUng the ($l«w of a vallitfe« Boder 
Shenif was -the most celebrated leader in the 
elephantthunt ?is was the dangerous pout 
to ride. close to the animal's head and pco- 
voke^ the ohai^g^ and then to lead him in 
pursnit, while the others attacked Vaa flrovi 
behind. Being a very light weight, he sttll 
contrived to fill this important pondon; aad 
the rigid fingers of the left hand^rved as a 
hook on which he could hang the reins. 
Escorted by these wonderfbl hunters, whose 
delight with his fire-anas was curious to be- 
hold, and quite overeaoM Arab i;|serve, the 
explorers set fbrth, and fbund thems^ves 
at once amidst the miotic «nd beantiAd 
bmte inhabitaDts of the African jungly. At 
Geera, lions roared all night around their 
sleeping-pkce, and el^ants came down to 
drink within an hour's mtfchof .th^m. The 
author of The rifle and the JS&Mnd knew * 
good deal about elephants^ but be bad nev- 
er seen the chaii;e of tbe Africa ^ecies be- 
fore; and thongh he killed the first el^haat 
by the shpt through the forehead, the pi^ 
scribed quietus for the Indian elephant, he 
never killed another in that way. 

The stoiy of the long nu^chhasa strange, 
weird efiect The almost naked Arabs, gal- 
loping wildly, with ^rieks of excitement, 
armed with their short swords alone, and 
dashing madly off in pumuit of other game 
in the Uitervals of elephant-hunting. Tli^ 
came upon a troop of a hundred baboons, in 
a valley, gathering gum-arabic (lorn the mi- 
mosas. " Would the lady like to have a gk- 
ri^f" (baboonX cries Jc^; and away three 
hunters dash alter the apes, which run be- 
fore them, the young babocm riding on their 
mothers^ backs^snd looking horribly human. 
In a few minutes, the hunters are in the midst 
of tiiem^ and, still atfhU [^>eed, stoop like 
fis^lcona from their saddles, seize upon three 
half-grown baboons, and perch thein,soream- 
ing, on their horses* necks. In five minntes 
more, they are in fhU chase of a fine bull an- 
telope, or tetd^ which Abou Do actually hun- 
ted down alone, and killed with his sword, 
** hamstringing him so delicately,'' says the 
writer with an admiration rather sickening 
to the untraveled reader, ** that the keen 
edge of the blade was not injured against 
the bone." Befi>re this creature was skin- 
ned, the peculiar cry of buflhloes was heard, 
and the banters dashed down their k;^ves, 
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tDd nuhed off kito the mimosa bodi. They 
Mw one huge aiiimAl, and Mr. Baker fired 
at hhn. Instantly there came nuhing hy, 
with a noiee like thunder, a large herd, end 
away went the parsaerg in the cloud of dust 
which they raised. When Mr. Baker could 
follow, and catch sight of them, they were 
actually among the rear bu&loes 6t the herd, 
and engaged in* secanng by main force a 
young bull, twelve hands high, to which 
they bhing like bull-dogs, and actually drag- 
ged him out and down, lashed his legs to- 
gether, and brought him to the camp. This 
animal was a great prize, as zoological spec- 
imens were much sought after at Cassala by 
an agent ftom Italy. 

They camped for some time in the valley 
of the Settlte, on a beaudhil ossis of' ilch 
Terdure, wiiere the only drawback was the 
society. It consisted chiefly of lions, which 
enJo3red the advantage of almost impenetra- 
ble Jungle in the background. Tb^ fenced 
their camp, hollowed out a thick bush, to 
form a retreat in the heat of the day, collect- 
ed immense stores of dry wood, cast up by 
the river, and prepared for the arrival of the 
baggage-camels, for whose guidance huge 
fires were H?hted. The larder was splen- 
didly fomisbed, so the Arabs were happy ; 
and when "a dean cloth was laid for din- 
ner," their employers, too, found themselves 
Tcry comfortable. The first sally from thte 
camp witnessed a splendid fight between an 
enormous elephant and the hunters, of which 
the writer says : •* No gladiatorial exhibition 
in the Roman arena could have surpassed 
it.** And this is only one of many such 
combats, in which the preternatural sagacity 
of the animals is even more surprising than 
the mad daring, and the wonderfol strengtli 
and dexterity, of the men. All prairie ex- 
ploits, all Indian Jungle feats are tame In com- 
parison with those wonderihl achievements, 
which were dally repeated, with such slight 



Tariations as Abou Do*s single-handed en- 
counter with a wild boar, which he ''nearty 
cut in half; *^ the htmti&g of fa^popotaai 
and crooodilee with harpoons, when (he 
Arabs plunge naked into the river ; and a km 
lion bunts, with exciting incidents and in- 
variable BQccess. The hunters areas deadly 
to the rhinoceros a« to the el^hant, and in 
his case, too, rely entfarely on tlM sword. 
Th^ ride the huge, furious creatures down, 
and flioe mi^ kill them, and each day's mardi 
adds to the treasure of elephants* tusk, r^- 
noceros, lion, and gazelle hides, jmtelope 
horns, ostrich plumes, and hliypopotaniss 
and bnffalo heads, wMeh they carry to the 
nearest town as merchandise. Lnden wiA 
immense piles of these spoils of tfie wfid 
cieatures of the savage lands, the explorer 
and his party at length reached Gallabil 
They had followed the Attwni for hundreds 
of miles^they had toced the Betriteand the 
magnificent Boyan — and now they were to 
trace the Rahad. Bo much for tite AbysslB- 
lan affluents. The phen<Mnena they had 
witnessed were wonderiViI Indeed, but stfll 
they did notsufiice to account for the mighty 
mystery of the Nfle. The solution must he 
sought for forther on, diiough many more 
liardshlp^.through much more deadly danger. 
To the Atbara, sbove all other rivers, the 
wealth and fortility of Egypt were to be at- 
tributed—it and the other i^uents cause file 
inundation ; but that is but the stirplus ; the 
magnificent reservoirs which foed I^pt by 
supplying the IfOe were yet to be found. 
So, parting with his mighty hunters, and 
leaving behind the free life, amhl the gran- 
deur and t>eauty of nature, he went on to the 
unknown and wretched eonntry of the White 
Kile— to stand at length on the shores of the 
Albert N*yanza— the great problem solved, 
the riddle read, the marvel of the Nile more 
wonderfol than ever, but a mystery no ion 
ger. 
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WO. IT,— PBpNIKO. 

Mt friend Criteria has come to spend 
«ome months with me. She is an accom- 
pltehed city lady, and has nercr been in the 
eountry, except on a summer tour through 
the monnUbs, or « risit to some old home- 
Btead, where it was a joy to live io the days 
that are past, and "the country,'* hi her 
mind, is always in gda attire, and her let- 
ters, fbr months past, have been filled with 
her idea of what country life should be, and 
if it is not exactly coleur de rtm, it is, to say 
the least, exceedingly verdant, for she often 
soars away upon how I must enjoy the 
qniet— the delightful repose of life, when 
surrounded by natural scenery, with flowers 
blooming in the forest and birds singing 
upon every bough, the lowing cattle and 
•kipping lambs, undisturbed by troublesome 
visitors and the conventionalities of city 
life, etc., etc, as if it all came spontaneously 
— that fields would wave, and fiowers bloom, 
and cattle low, and lambs skip, unless the 
former was worked and the latter ted. | 

Well, it has its charms, that is true, but it 
was intolerably lonesome to be here day 
a(^ day and week after week, without any 
society whatever^ and when the children 
were at school, my ears would actually ache 
with the silence, and it was a reiief when 
Patty came in to malce some inquiry in re- 
gard to. her work— for the mere sound of the 
human voice is pleasant when the silence is 
so long unbrolcen— and for the first time I 
realized the truth— the deep insight into the 
human heart, which is revealed by the gre^n 
snake's answer to the golden king, in '* The 
Tale of Tales,'* " that speech is more re.resh- 
ing than light.** Ob, Qoethe ! peace f peace 
to thy asbes ! Thou must at some time have 
been a woman, and tried to live on a farm 
by yourself, or it would not have been said, 
or, perhaps, been left for me to say now. 

We have good neighbors— plain, unso- 
phisticated people— but with hearts honest 
and true ; and ttiere are pleasant walks to 
their homes, across the meadow, through 
the woodland, and down by the little stream 
with mosses and ferns clinging to the rocks 



overhanging the water; but then it was so 
dreary, when I had been to visit them, k> 
come back and find all the chain Tacani» 
and not a soul to ^eak to. This thing of 
" possessing resources within yourself," an4 
being ** independent of society,** does veiy 
well to theorize about, but tiy it practically ; 
go off and stay three months bv your lone 
self, and see how weaiy you become, of 
thinking your own thoughts, playing and 
shiging the same pieces, if you happen to be 
a musician, and reading your little stock of 
books until their £amiliar faces pall upon the 
eye, and you turn away lh>m them hopeless 
of finding amusement from what has boan 
so often read. 

For one who has a definite object in view 
—a science to investigate, or a course of 
study to pursue, and wishes to concentrate 
his thoughts upon that one subject, of course 
it does not niaUer ; perhaps it is best for him 
to be entirely akine; but, as a general tiling, 
social attrition is necessary to the bright- 
ness of tbe mmd. Take it ofi" to itself; shnt 
it up to live upon its own vitatity, and it 
will grow rusty, and the cobwebs will sstb- 
er around it as surely as upon any other neg- 
lected piece of machinery. Kothlng whets 
the edge of thought like conversations-one 
hour*s talk— not the senseless prattle of those 
thoughtless beings who skim over life hke a 
leaf upon a stream ; but one hour's oonverssr 
tion, with a great, deep-thinking soul, is 
worth many volumes read in silence tn^ 
alone ; yet, both reading and interchange of 
thought are necessary to one who would 
dive beneath the glittertng surface of life, 
and hear the deep undertone of sadness 
throbbing there, and with calmness contem- 
plate the mystery pervading it on eveiy 
side. 

Knowing this— feeHng the cobwebs gath- 
ering in my brain, and that eveiy day I was 
more imd more willing to abandon study of 
any kind for some active employment in my 
isolation — hok aooeptable wss the compan- 
ionship of STefined and cultivated woman I 

For several days after lier arrival, we did 
ftothiag Imt talk^ talk, talk. There was so 

(881) 
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much to be told on both aides — 80 many 
questions to be asked. True, I had nothing 
but my own affairs of which to speak, but 
she had much to relate of distant friends 
and the fashions and follies of the city. Then, 
when the tide of words began to ebb, she 
went on a tour of inspection around the 
premises ; but, not appreciating my efforts, 
she thought the place dreadfhlly out of re- 
pair. ( Out of repair, after all I had done ! ) 
There ought to be a new paling put up, and 
the house repainted immediately; every- 
thing looked so ** crackerish ; " there is a 
want of taste about the establishment she 
would not have expected in a home of mine. 
^ Ton have been so absorbed in the utile, 
you have lost slglit of the dulce." " Want 
of taste," "utile" and "dulce," indeed! 
when the greater part of the time I had 
to ke^ aa still as a leaf in a November 
storm to prevent being blown away, and, 
when the storm was past, to hang, like the 
same leaf on the same bough, so long and so 
still that you would be glad if a breeze 
would come along and blow you away some- 
i^ere — anywhere, Just for a change. 

Gracious alive! if she had come before 
tiie house was covered and the paling fixed, 
or if she liad known what an amount of la- 
bor, both mental and physical, I had under- 
gone to get it to its present state of comfort, 
she would have been silent, if she could not 
have approved. 

But that is too often the way : you may 
toil and toil, with head and hand, until your 
heart is sick and bands are sore, and when 
you are beginning to feel a little satisfied 
with your work, and think it will do, fai 
conies some friend, who has never lifted a 
finger to help another — scarcely helps him- 
Belf--and by a glance condemns it all, and 
reprovingly adks ** why haven't you done 
this?" or "why haven't you had done" — 
and dwells with such lingering fondness 
upon what has been left wndone, that yon 
feel as if you haa not accomplished any- 
thing, and wonder you could have been so 
conceited as to indulge in a little lelf^atia- 
faction bcfbre he came in and showed yovL 
how very remits you had been, and how 
negl^ent, to think of pausing to rest, ev^ 
for a moment, befbre you accomplished the 
zodiac of the (to you) Herculean labors. 
Why will ptoplo be so chaiy of * little en- 



couragement and approval? Bven the 
strong-minded are not averse to it, and it it 
hard for the weak to bear the heat and Imr- 
den of the day without iT, fbr it will lighten 
the next day's work many times, to know 
that our efforta §re appreciated by those 
whom we respect and esteem. True^ve 
ought always to discharge our duty, regard- 
less of consequences^ or the opinion of otii- 
ers; but that is an ideal very few, If any, 
ever attain. However, this is intended &» a 
general reflection. Criteria must not take it 
all to herself, for she is a dear, kind frieod, 
and when she had finished her tuggestioos 
in regard to the improvements she deemed 
indispensable* she talked with 8impkins,and 
it was astonishing how much she knew 
about farming— plowing, and harrowing, 
and sowing, and reaping. I listened in as- 
tonishment. 

The orchard at Meadow Bank, like evay- 
thing else, had been neglected for sevenl 
years; and one bright morning I asked 
Simpkins if he understood trimming trait- 
trees. Oh, yea ; he knew all about it ; that 
was always part of his business when he 

lived with Colonel ^ and such fhiit-crops 

never were seen before nor since, as grew on 
that place. No one could do it better thtn 
he— and off he started, with as much im- 
portance as though he had just received a 
commission as general fruit- trimming agent 
for the commimity. In a few moments we 
heard some one chopping in the direction of 
the orchard, and it continued so long ire 
went out to see who it could be. There lie 
was, with a common axe, felling and cutting 
off the under limbs of a splendid Buddng* 
Iiam. He had already trimmed one row of 
trees to his satisfaction, and commenced on 
the second ; and such trimmlx^ ! It would 
have thrown a nurseryman into spasms. He 
had stood on the ground and cut off the us* 
der limbs as high as he could reach, making 
the tree resemble a Lombardy poplar as 
much as possible. 

Tou are not worried ? No, not at all. 
Why should one worry al)out a few fhiil- 
trees ? Tliere will be plenty of trees hulen- 
ed with delicious fhiit, and plenty of ra^ 
lips to ei^oy it, when yours have mouldered 
away and mingled with the dust of mother 
earth ; and you aend for a ladder and a taw, 
and tell him to go up in, the tree and aawoff 
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<ke BftiAll dead Ihiibs. 
not like ta be directed 



tfytBcm Ml indlgnatimi by Jerking bimsell' 
ftboot on the limbs, aad gm^^g a twig as 
kttge m your finger, and oallii^ oat, *' Will 
jOQ have tbis €nt t " Yoo tak^ U aQ quiet* 
iy, and, wken one is off, point to another, as 
if yon had never done anything but trim 
tnefl all your Uie. 

This waa too much for his dignity, and he 
)dt the ladder and swung himself about 
through the tree, sawing away at random, 
and, doubtless, would have been glad if he 
oould have be$n stiddeniy metamorphosed 
Into a boa^onstrictor, and have swallowed 
«, trees and all, to prove that he was still a 
man, and had bitter Judgment than any wo- 
miA. Bat not being a boa, or possessed of 
my coBStrielive powers, it was suggested 
that the limb on which he was standinic was 
anal], and inigfat possibly break. **rve 
trimmed treea beibre,*^ he said, doggedly; 
bttt the wordahad scarcely passed his lips, 
vtax crash ! crash ! screamed the outraged 
Ihnb, and down he came, tearing off tiie 
twigs^ and meaanred his length on the 
pound, grasping bis head with both han^ 
''Js your head hurt r' asked Criteria, with 
an attempt at sympathy, thotigh .we ^oold 
not itobaar amittng at bis ridicnlous figure. 
** No'm^-«ot at all,** in a voice that trem* 
Ued wHh tage and fright combined, but 
stfllholdiDg it, as if he thought it insecure, 
and that the least tqpple would shiver it to 
atoms. Afler having ahi^en it several tioMS, 
and finding it eat tolerably firm upon its ba- 
sis, he gradtaUly removed his hands ^m it, 
and Hfted up Us voice, which waa somewhat 
steadied by the investigation of his top-knot, 
and said ha never approved of going up into^ 
the ttee; bis phia was to stand on the 
ground andtrim up as high as yoo could 



Of course h4 does | Forseveral days Criteria ei^yed liersetf 
by a woman, and | great]y^-«nd, indeed, there was not much 



** What aidant** sidd Crileifa. ''Why, 
ail the wodDB on fruit-trees insist oo wide- 
ipnading btundles to protebt the bo^.*' 

"^ Oh, well,** said he, hnpatienay ; <* paple 
dUBbr in their tiotions of fn^lfeea, aa wdl 
M eveiything dse,'* and his notloa aad mUie 
diflered so- materially, I af^tfored of leaving 
then for a more cooveirient season; and 
there they stand yet, in all their uapranad 
nBiaBty« and I suspect the yield froa that 
oiebaitiwIilnolbcQauaBsslve nestaatoDML 



else to enjoy — aad frequently spoke of the 
dsHg^i^ quM^ thsX reigned over the place. 
(?) We planted seeds in the garden, an^ 
went out two or three times a day to see tl^ 
tkey were bu)»tiag the earthy crust in searcb 
of the light ; but it was too early ; tlia 
ground was not warm enough .to germinate 
them, except some of the hardier kinds, and 
in a few weeks we had the pleasure of ra-' 
planting ; but I must not anticipate. 

As I said beiore, it was astooi^ing tha 
amount of theory she had at command, for 
I knew At had no practieal knowledge; but 
she had a particular plan for planting and. 
cultivatmg everything, and her pkMs so 
often cottfiicted with my bld-lashioBcd Ideaa 
of fiuming and gardening, I asked her wher6 
she had picked them up. ^ 

'* Why," she reified, " I intended to spend 
some time with you, and as you are not vary 
experienced in your new vocation, I wanted 
to assist you, aad have been tctuiing agri-^ 
cultural works and convening vritli gcbtle* 
men on the subject ; md, as I have takton 
the trouble to prepare myself for an assist 
ant, the first thing I recommend is, that yo« 
turn Simpkins ofil** 

**Tum off another handl Why, I dis- 
charged one before you came.'* 

'' Well, I would dischatioe a dooen befiue 
I would have him on the place. He is ul^ 
teriy ineffldent** 

**L know he ia not a good workman, by; 
any means; nor can I r^ on him to attend 
to any business whatever. If he goes to sea 
about anything, he comes tbaok with it all 
Jumbled up, and wrong end foremost; so 
that I have to go myself^ or 8f^4 ^^^ ^^le 
elaCy to learn what waa intended by the othr 
er party.'* 

** Yea, we had a beautilbl, i99tanGe of hii^ 
capaci^ laat night. I would hi^v^ discharged 
him this momingt and risked the conse* 
quencai^*' 

The example to which aha alluded occu^ 
^red In this wise: 

W^ did not lay in a supply of gioceries^t 
aa country people generally do, ior since tl|e 
war we have never had money eoAOgh at 
one time tobuy a barrel of sagar and jMck 
of cofi^ aad have been gettmg them ia 
^midi quauUti^t fr^am the viUaciB ; and aa.wo* 
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imn «tot of serenl Hltld otleles ooosid^red 
g mout lainp domestic economy, we hud Bent 
Mod for them. I had gtyen him the Ust*- 
sugfir^ ooJS'ee, lice, ginger, soda, matches, 
Uniting |Nip(er-«nd the money early in the 
aftemooil ; btit instead of attendltig to his 
bOBkiQss, and coming badihome at the prop- 
er time, he sat and tall&ed politics untii al* 
ttlost dttit. He had objected to taking the 
ingar aodoofifee buckets, or a carpet bag, as 
bvlng^ inoonrenient to carry, and said lie 
could bring th^m very weD in papers. Of 
cotirse, he idid as he pleased— vrerybody does 
tbilt wherr smne people are concerned. 

It wad flir In the night when he'rslnmed^ 
Aiohamedky as hebrooghtl Heexphiin- 
^, when hO' dime in, that a shower had 
(rrertakMililfliVaiid the thhugs w€i« a UiOe 
diomfx Jl^lilUe damp« indeed 1 Is there any- 
thing in the whole range of absorbants that 
danbe wdtt^ than sugar— a pi^)^ of sugar 
ttmt has: been oot in a shower? I should 
Mhknoi ' Why ^ the whales and the sharks, 
andalltheliltferflBhesin the Atluitic ocean— 
yts, in all' the flVe oeeans together— aire not 
iHdf As WSB( As H is; for, take them out of 
ttelr naltro dement, and there is still aome- 
Uteg of .tbbmv ¥oa can see they were 
originally whales, or sharks^ or fishes, but a 
riiow^r, » hkrd-ptttiog shower of rain is not 
the natiye el^mani ol* sugar; nor y^\ two 
rtM^ts^of btdwn paper and some yards of 
twine render it phihi6ns; and when the rain 
fiUls upon it, whether the wind blows ornot, 
itdisappein, aUwhen you look for it, lo I 
lb is not it la goi»— gone drippinglyt-^as 
tiiepoetaays, ' 

*' Itinl tM «iMeii ftbrto of a Tiklon.** 
' "Well, he had tfed tip the sugar, and gln- 
^, and sbda In filA handkerohi^, and mixed 
(heih w^H; khd' h-was one dripping Inaas, 
wanting only the flour and some kneading 
t6 be ready for ttie bake-oven. The coffee 
And rice had 'beefi^ s^FIlM And gatheifed up, 
with et^nAf quantities ^ leares and trash, al- 
so well mixed. The writing paper And our 
mail weri^ sbaktn^ 'Wet; the matches came 
up missing, and he could not possibly tnalEe 
tike dian^ ^ttiedtA Hgflift, though hecomit- 
ed thi^ tens «bd on« Ito cent greenbAck 
dters6t*ti times: ' 

*» N6W;»' ttHtfCJiftiitt, conthmlng otir con- 
t^frsalS^n, *'Tw^t A t^Cton bed threwn up 
tb'phta^ ^e oMons, aiitf 1 doubt ft lie will 



know how to make it, and Jerr^ la not heif^ 
for I saw bin going off wHh his axe.'* 

**Toa want a cotton bed for opionat 
Where did jtm gal that idea f '* 

" Why, that is the most a|>ptOTed way te 
raise onlana now. Did you never see e col- 
tonbed?'' 

*'Oh,yeal liifLvesaett cotton mattrosssa, 
and bedi% too, I suppose, and I tiaTe aeea 
oaaay cotton fields and fields of cotton, but 
I don't know how either matiresaea or beds 
are made." 

*' I know how they are made. TlKsy josl 
throw three forrows together, and nm an- 
other tinon^ them." 

** Threw three furrows toffetherf Why; 
if all the ftirvows In the field ran aloBg side 
by side, I don't see how they oonid l^e a^ 
closer. Do you mean to plow tiuree Iw* 
rows and then skip a i^ace f " 

""Well, I don't ^now ^caetiy iMnr Uis 
done, but the OnltiTator says, * Throw tinea 
forrows together, and open itintlie«iiMe;' 
but let us go out and ese if SnttpUne knew* 
anything about it" 

He was already in the ^^vdeo with tiorse 
and plow, and whein the <iaeat|Dn^ was pro- 
pounded, gare hia usual 4maw<r, *^ Oh yea, 
I know all about cotton beds,** aa4 ptooaed^ 
ed to make dne, with his usoal nucciiiss, fir 
when he had plowed hack awi forth a 
doeen times, more or less,, tiiebed was threi 
foot at one end, and about nine at the •thee 

Criteria stood watdii^jg him, i m pa t ien t ly 
bUing Iwr Upv nnd when she pointed ont to 
htan how for he tiad strayed fi»m theatrsighl 
and narrow way which is requited ior eo^ 
ton beds, and which isy p«»iiapa, aa dififooU 
to follow with a lioise and plow aa the 
straight and narrow path which ia ao ottsa 
recommended as ttie beat. The bast it 
doobtless is, but I do Doiundeiataod why it 
should be considered narrow, fiu* it ia biead 
enough to afibid room lor tias onitoaynn of 
alt the feniiov and noMe impqisge of the 
hnman heart When all tfaAawaa patetsd 
ont to him, of eeorse tliere was a seq^e^oat 
ready to hear te weight of hIa aboetoaAa* 
hig, and he llalleta hUnaelf thai if mM goal 
flaestototbewildeniess and hidee his dfs> 
erspaoaaatem hia own eyw, ao one elsaesaf 
Aeetheas. 

1 tune met with peiaoiia hefoie who wtia 
alvi^ aiipi^lied wUh eosTenteat wmaktm 
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of tbto q;)efieft d cip«r No matter what 
goes wrong, or howTeiy wrong anything 
nuqr !>*▼» l>oe» done, one of them, ^tlier 
qaadruped or biped, or tometimea wtthont 
any pedt at all, popa its bead up, ready to 
xecalye all tbe bUme» and aoampert off to 
find a wildemeai to bide la. They do not 
always And h, bat it an^en every parpose 
wjben they do not, for it certainly does re* 
quire a gaod deal of moral conrage to say, 
wlien we baive ftUed m anything, *" The Qralt 
was mine; I do not understand it,** or, "*! 
do not know bow it should be done,** for 
tbare «r& a graaS many persons, particalariy 
those who haye but little information, who 
think they oughl to know all about every- 
tiling. Why, my poor, weak brother or sis- 
ter, then are thousands of things you are 
noi expected ever to have heard tell of— 
much less to comprehend or ezeeote. Every 
000 wocdd be astonisbed if you did know 
aaytiilng about them ; but don*t be lowered 
In yomr own estimation because you do not 
TtalBk weH af younelf ; it Is a comfortable 
IbeUng, and ought to be encouraged. '* Do 
thy mtle stroke (^ wmrk ; tills is nature's 
ydfe, and the sum of all commsnds to each 
man,'* and don*t try to spread yourself all 
orer the world. But^ on the other hand, 
do noithlnk Uial that little mark is all that 
la necessary for hapi^aess in this world, and 
salvation in the next; for there is another 
<dass who think the Utile thisy do is ofl, and 
wiMn It Is done the world is wound up—it is 
ready to ibid its hands and rest, and th^ 
look down with a fMlng of contempt upon 
every one who cannot or will not do their 
woric, and in their way* I am sorry to say 
ttnt this Ibeliag is c^eatiy indulged in at Uie 
praaeat time;. 

See that brown^&oed, brown-hande^ firm- 
mnaeled woman (I beg yon to undemtand 
thore is no disreqMCt impliad by these ex- 
pressiona). Bhe will gather up aoart-load 
of soiled dothes, take thmn to the spring, or 
Ito well, or wherever the water comeafirom, 
wnib tham, scour the bonse,get dinner, whip 
the ohildrea, seold the busbaod, iron tike 
oloshes, aU in one day,and go out andspend 
tiio evwihig with her neighbor, and take the 
■aoka akmg to darn^ by way of amusemant, 
fat nothing Is so entertaining to her as wctfk. 
Tbe peso haa no fiiaspsnoe for her olfoctoiies, 
no bsis^ in hsi efasi beeaoia itis a 



idle thing. Trae, she has flowers In her 
front yard, but the neighbors have them> and 
a place looks odd without them. To have a 
flower because it is a thing of beauty Is 
something beyond her comprdiension. If 
the neighbors did not have them, and they 
did not require hoeing and spading, they 
would not be there* 

Now, I admire the woman that can do aJl 
this, ami entertain a great reelect for her 
thus Ikr, not particolarly for scolding her 
husband and whipping her childrtn, but that 
comes ki as a matter of oourse, for the 
strength and energy which accomplishes so 
mu(^ must, nine times out of ten, have a. 
inoportionate amount of traaper, which will 
not all evaporate in soapsuds, or be expend- 
ed on sombbing floors, and as the surj^us 
must be used in some way, the weaker mem^ 
bers of the hoos^old*— to-wit: husband and 
children aforesaid— receive the beneflt of it 

Now, as I said above, I have great re- 
spect for the woman who can do all this, 
snd a Idgh ^>preeiatioa of physical strengthi 
but when you have done that to your perfect 
satis&ctUm, dott*t thbik that is all the himd 
of work that might, could, would, or should 
be done, and declare you have done more 
work to-day than that Mrs. Bosemary could 
do in a week. *'Why,shecan*tdoan|ftAMv/ 
and no wonder, for before the war she never- 
did anything but play on the piano and read 
books. Now Fve got as good an education 
as anybody need to have, for my fother was 
plen^ able, and toldme to go lo school aa 
long as I wanted to; but I never had any 
patience with books, lying about and litte^ 
ing up the tablea; and I can da as much 
work .as any woman in the State. And see 
^hat p^ing over books has brought her to. 
Now her property is all gone, and she has to 
knuckle down to hand work, like the rest of 
us.** 

We are glad to hear, madam, that you are 
an educated lady. Will yon accept the spi- 
der's invitation, walk into the parlor, and 
play Thalbeig*^ Home for us— these are the 
notsf on the piano! No, you do9*t unde^ 
stand that| the notes are nothing but black 
spots to you. Then perhaps yon will trans- 
late us a page 60m Qoethe— there is a.vol- 
ume of hia works on the table. No, yoo 
don*t know anything about that kind of a 
bookr4t is all Ctetek tp yoii,orgrammai^ 
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"wWcb is all the same. Then know, my 
friend, that Mrs. Bosemary nnderstands these 
these things, and many others not mention- 
ed in your catalogue ; and know, also, that 
there Is a ** sweat of the brain" often more 
painftil than that of **the brow," and In fh- 
tnre do not condemn a sister nntil you know 
under which branch ot the curse she has 
toiled. 

All this, I am aware, is not fine writing, 
and perhaps not very entertaining to the 
mass of readers, tor most of them think a 
writer, like an artist, should always repre- 
sent his characters in the most favorable 
Ifl^ht, and none but thoee which are idealized 
by his imagination ^ould appear in books, 



and they cannot be interested In aaything 
that is not written ha *^Btar4ne and imnKyr- 
tal tears.** But I%m not writtiog for those 
whose '* lives run glittering, like a brook In 
sunshine," for I know in this stricken la&d 
there are many pale-browed sisters who are 
tolling day by day, tiobly bearfng their w- 
yerses, and If they do not hare Simpkinses 
and disagreeabkr neighbors to contend wi^ 
they have other things Just as worrying. 
They read ** Scott's Magaxine," and may 
sometimes while away a toil- weary houroTcr 
these pages, aiid smilingly ^mpare their 
petty toils with L— -'s pruning an^ his cot- 
ton bed, and if so, I shall be amply rs* 
warded. 



IVom the Soathem Bdncitloiiil Record. 



RUSSIAN AMERICA— ITS PHYSICAL aEOGHAPHT. 



BY M. F. MAURT, L.L.D. 



This peninsula, with its adjacent islands, 
recently purchased of Russia by the United 
States, has been attached as a military dis- 
trict to the department of Califomfai, under 
the name of Alaska, or Aliaska. 

It has been long occupied by a company 
of Rnsshm ftir-tradeiiB» precisely as New 
Britain has been occupied by the Hudson 
Bay Company. The Russians also have had 
trading-posts at various points throughout 
this territory, but their chief sctdement is 
at New Archangel, on ttre Island of Bitka. 

The acquisition of this territory has ex- 
tended the domains of the United States 
from the Great Menan, in the Bay of Fnndy, 
on the eastern shores of America, to the 
middle of the Atton 1^a8s,/off the eastern 
shores ot Asia— a breadth of border embrac- 
ing 126^ of longitude. 

One hundred and twenty-elt degrees of 
longitude encircle the earth for more than 
one-third of its circumference. Thus, when 
the clocks on the island of the (Treat Henan 
are striking no6n, the sound will be caught 
up, and, chasing the suil in his dally round, 
the mid-day chimes of the Yankee clock in 
Yankee land will be prolonged for eight 



hours, and in such a manner that, ere the 
time-keepers along our far western bordeis 
hare tolled 18 o'clock at noon, those in the 
extreme east will hare struck dght o'clock 
at night 

The total number of white settlers at prs- 
sent in this new territory is supposed to be 
short of 0,000, chiefly Russians. But as jti 
not much is known by aottial experience 
about the soil and climate, or about the 
geography of this new country. 

Nevertheless, let ns see tf the priDci))lefl 
of physical geography do not enable us to 
Ibrm a pretty correct Idea as to what the 
countiy is fit ^r. 

Turning to I9ie maps, and examilihig the 
geographical situation and physicai fiMtnres 
of this regkm, we peroeite that most of it 
is peninsular. It lies between the parrileb 
of 54 iteg. 40 mki. and TO d^. of north kit- 
itnde. It is In the region ef weetef^y wfads, 
and wbere an the westerly winds ctNne from 
the sea. In this part of the world the 
southwest winds prevma for tottt of the 
time. 

Rttsdan America Chen has a isa to whtd* 
ward, and of course theee westerly frtods, 
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comitig from ttie sea, xtBch the land riobly 
loadod with bcAh beat and mototute. 

Now let uA seardi the tnaps of tt^i world 
for some other ahoree is the northern bem- 
l^here, which, with tlieir a^Qaeent iehiadS) 
ate situated between the same parellela of 
latitude ; which have a sea to the westward 
and a continent for back eountiy; and 
aboflt the geoifmp^ of which, experience 
has taught us its lessons. Then, by com-* 
pHiing the unknown with the known, we 
shall be able to form tolembly correct ideas 
as to the physical geugraphy of our newly 
acquired poMSssloiiSt and to cast their horo- 
scope. 

We need mot look for such a country eith- 
er along our eastern shores or those of Asia ; 
fbr though we may find eountries there that 
lie between the same parallels of latitude, 
and aie within the west-wind region, thek 
west wkids oome from the land, and not 
fh>m theses. 

But if we look at KorthwesCem Surope, 
we Had a eoun^ that con[^>letely satisfies 
the object of our seaioh. 

Western Russia, Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden have a contioent for their back 
oountry and a 8ea-fh>nt tliat looks west 
Thef lie between the paridlel of 5i deg. 40 
min. and 70 d^. oi north ladiude, s^ arc 
within the region of westerly winds. — 
These winds strike these shores also richly 
loaded with wiumiih and moisture from the 
sea. 

The Akutian Islands are to the windward 
of Northwestern America. They lie be- 
tween the parallels of 50 deg. and 60 ^, 
north latitude, as the Britisli Iskmds lie to 
the west of Europe and between the same 
parallels. 

There are mai^ points of nesembUtice 
between the two climates. These points 
lead to the Lnfbrenoe that the climates of 
Northwestern Eurt^ and Northwestern 
America, with their acyaeent islaads, are 
slnikr. 

The climates of the British Isles and 
Western Europe are tempered l^ the west 
Wisds and the sea; so are those o[ the Aleu- 
tian Islands and our new poseessians. But 
the fORiier are Ihrtlier soAnied hy the warm 
waleiv of the Gulf strsam ; so are the hater 
by the tepid waters of the £ttio-Slwo, which 
oOBveys the warm w«ters of Bengal Bay 



and the Chlut Seas to Nortliwestem Amer* 
ica. This stream performs for the North 
Pacific the oflSoes that are rendered by the 
Gulf stream in the Nortli Atlantic. 

We know the winter climates oif Western 
Burope to be so mild, that even in the se^ 
verest weather the harbor of Hammerfest, 
in latitude 7Z deg., is never blocked up with 
ice ; this diflbrence is due not to a difierence 
of latitude, but to a western sea-frppt, with 
warm waters and moist winds coming di« 
rectly to the land. In Labrador the prevail- 
ing winds are also from the west, but they 
come from a continent, not from the ocean ;' 
from the land, not from the sea; and are 
cold and dry, not warm and moist Thus, 
though Labrador is so much nearer the 
equator than either Northwestern Europe 
or North irestem America, yei, because the 
winds do not come fitHn the sea to Latva- 
dor, the harbors there are blocked up an- 
nually with tee, even as late as mid^um-. 
mer. 

The Qnlf stream pours Its tepid waters 
into the Afctte Ooean, and spreads its man- 
tie ot warmth far beyond the folds oi the 
European coast aliout North Cape. 

There is not space between America and 
AsU fbr the Gulf stream of the Pacific fo 
find its way through Behring Strait into the 
Arctic ocean, and to double with its wim^ 
waters alxiut Cape Prince of Wales. 

Therefore, our sea-fyont on the Froaen 
Ocean does not et\]oy a climate so. mild as 
is that of Russia, or the Arotk: shores ot 
Enrope. 

But, south of that, our clhnates are more 
equable than those either of Great Britain 
or of the western shores of Burope, chiefly 
because of the icebergs of the North Atlan« 
tic, which occasionally chill ihe climates 
there; and in winter the climates of Rus- 
sian America are much milder than those of 
Russian Europe and the Baltic provinces, 
because of the greater distance flx>m the sea 
shore of all the^ European countries which 
lie to the east of Norway. 

Annually immense numbers of iceberflrd, 
brloghig with them the bitter cold of the 
ifozen regions of the north, driit down into 
the Atlantic Ocean, and scatter the hoar frost 
upon the rtgioos round about. There never 
was an ioebeig in the ^orth Pacific Ocean . 
snd coBse<{ae]itly the tender plants along iti 
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ilKiros are neror nipped by the cold that Ibe 
drifting islands of ice aiways enacender. 

Therefore, we may conclode that, parallel 
Ibr parallel, and altitude for alUtqde, Ihe ell- 
tnatea along the seasbom of our new poeses- 
sions are quite as mUd, if not milder, than 
tiiose of Northwestftm Eorope} and we 
know that the winter climate of Ensland ia 
not 80 severe even a» that of Yii^ia. 

The temperature of the sea being nearly 
the same, the direction of the wind being al- 
so the same, the only element as to differ- 
ence of elimale along the seaboard of North- 
western Europe, and of Northwestern Amer- 
ica, is in the difi^nce of devation. 

The country that bears its suiihce highest 
alKKve the sea^level has the coldest climate: 
Qut for (Uriher information upon this point, 
that is, as to tlvB average height abCM?e the 
se^-level of the land in the two n^iona, we 
most await the refults of acUud meaeure- 
laeat and scientific exploration. 

80 much for the mamland. 

As for the iskmda Iq thft two r^ona^— 
Ireland is emerald all the year nmnd,aiid in 
England the flodts need no shelter for win- 
ter. In Alaska and the Aleutian Islands the 
genial hand of nature has spread out the 
same mantle of green with which she has 
covered the British Islands. 

Borne of the Aleutian IsUnds are treeless, 
and the inhabitants depend npon the drift 
from the sea, both tor their canoes and wood 
for their ftimiture. Tlieir GTulf Btream sup- 
plies them with this from tiie shores of Aaia. 

In olden times the early inhabitants of 
Britain lived in oaves ; so at this day do th^ 
natives of the Aleutian Islands. 

The hills of Norway are clothed with 
pines and firs down to the seashore; so are 
those of Russian America. 

That we n^y the better Jud^e as to the 
oapabilities of this new country, and tcmn 
some idea of the future that awaits it, let tia 
see what citiea there are in Western £ttr«pe^ 
north of 54 dc^ 40 min. ; for it the people 
of Europe can in these latitudes, and in like 
dhnates, Hoed thehr flocks, till the soil^ work 
their mines, and build their dtiea, aurely we 
k& America may in the tullness of time do 
the same. 

Bxamhie the map of Europe, with thead* 
Jaccnt islands, and you will ^m1 Glasgow* 
Abe r deen and Edinburgh, Copenhagen and 



Elsteore, Konigsberg, Riga, Revel, and 8i 
Petersburg, tiie andent ci^ ot Hoacow, the 
new city NUni-Novgorod, wbeve the great- 
est fldrs in the world are regular^ held, and 
where merobants and caravans from China, 
Mongolia, and Turkestan, from Coitral Asia 
and Eastern Europe, annually resort in im- 
mense nttmbers to trafllto and trade. 

Among these cities is ona d the nsosl 
spleodld capitals in die world, with a popu- 
lation of more than (SOOfiQlO soQla-^Si. Pe> 
tersbmg, in latitude fiO deg. The Southera 
borders of Russian America commence in 
54 deg. 40 mitt. Why may not this ooontiy, 
when occupied and replenished by dviliied 
man, be found capable of sustaining soch 
dtiea ahoY * 

Tkea^ as for theisUadain the two regiona 
and between the same parallels of latiliide. 
WUhia those of thowetl kowa region sn 
London and Liverpool, Birmingham and 
Manchester, the leading dties in the worU 
for wealth, commeree and nsanafocturaa. 

Therefore, so lur as dimale is oonoafned* 
there seems to be no reason why the Aleo* 
tian Islands should not be as fit a hat^tatkm 
for man as the hand of indostry, akiU, and 
enteiprise has proved the British Ides to be. 
These are larger than the American islands, 
and this is the sharp point cfcontraat in the 
I^ydcal geography of the two groiqia. 

Nor is dtmate the only reeemUanoe in the 
geography of these two parte of tte world. 
The British Islands are the outposts ot Eur 
rope, and thniy are the half-wajr house of 
commerce between Europe and America; 
all the steamers that ply between the North 
of Europe and the United Btatea touch al 
the port of Great Britain. 

The Aleutian Islands are the we^eni oui- 
posts of America. They overlook the shores 
of Asia, and seem, in .time, destined to be- 
come the haltl-way house for trade and travd 
between our western shores and those of 
China attd Japan. 

The ideographical position of Great Britain 
made her the European point of departure 
in navigation, and cn>w«ed her with the 
wreath of naval and commercial uxj^seaacf 
in Atlantic waters. 

There is newhese along the shone of the 
Paoiflc Ocean any maritime power greatsr 
thaa oursdvca. The harbors of our new 
acquisUicms are commodione and abondant. 
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The hills aboimd with oom^, the monntaifis 
with iron, and the forests with fine ^p-tim- 
ber. 

The^ harbors afford commanding posi- 
tions, where the f\iture statesqien of Ameri- 
ca may establish dockyards, and build a navy 
tf> overlook the shores of both Asia and 
America, as well as the islands ot the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Fleets of whalers numbering several hun- 
dred sails, ui^der the American flag, used ai^- 
nuhlly to pursue their game off the shores 
of Russian America, and the seas round 
about are still their best whaling grounds. 

These abundant waters also teem with 
Qod, mackerel, heiring, salmon, and other 
varieties of fish that are most esteemed ^r 



food. The business of catching them is, in 
time, to prove another great nursery for sea- 
men, tax more valuable than the Dogger 
Banks and the '*Long Forties;* in the Kortli 
Sea, have been in training up manners for 
the British, the Dutch and the Danish navies. 
Pursuing this system ot studying the geo* 
graphy of Russian America^ we are justified 
in asserting that within its U^rders are to be 
found soil and climate well adapted to the 
growth of wheat, lye, oats and barley, fruits 
and vegetables, hemp and flax, with pastures 
for herds and flocks, and margin for all that 
variety of production that annually and so 
abundantly rewards the labor of the hus- 
bandman in Great Britain, Denmark, and 
Russia. 



Prom Clmirib«r*8 Jonmal. 

CATS: ^ 



WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE TOOT E1!T TOOK. 



With women it may be different—for are 
there not witches in the world ?— but I nev- 
er yiet knew a wiicked man who was fond of 
cats. Children may be disliked upon the 
ground of their being spoilt and noisy, but 
no such ar^ments can be urged against my 
ikvorites : the more you pet them, the tamer, 
the more content, the more charming do they 
grow. As for a noise, they don*t know how 
to make it I know there is a misunder- 
standing upon this point in connection with 
the nocturnal disturbance called caterwaul- 
Ins:, the explanation of which Is as follows. 
(It requires a musical voice to state the cir- 
cumstaoce8,bUt I hope to make myself intel- 
ligible). Suppose you very much desired to 
visit a friend ; a female Mend ; a lovely crea- 
ture to whom you were paying your iad- 
dresses : only an immense wall — which you 
could not blow down llk6 the Cterkenwell 
wan, because you had not the Fenian care- 
I^ness of results— intervened between you 
and the beloved object. Well, that is exactly 
the case with these poor maligned pussies. 
•* Come over the waur " [feline for wall, Just 
Ito It is Scotch for worse], '* the waur, the 



waur," cries the imprisoned puss: "why 
•don^t you come over the waur ? ** ** Spikes, 
spikes, spikes,'* cries Tom, explaining the na- 
ture of the obstruction, whereas we call it 
" swearing." 

Now, a cat is incapable of an oath. Biit 
the fact is, there are so many false accusa- , 
tions brought against cats, that I scarcely 
know, although prepared at all points, where 
to begin my defence of them. Their foes are 
legion, beginning with the British boy, and 
not ending with his grandmother. Their 
friends are so cowed and disheartened by the 
number of assailants, that they are often si- 
lent when it behoves them to put in their 
good word. When I saw advertised the 
other day, the Book of Cats^ by C. H. Ross, 
my heart leaped within me, and I cried : " O 
sacred mews ! ^ I thought that Mr. Ross, 
whose sketches have so much real humor in 
them that genteel folks are united in calling 
them vulgar, would do this noble subject 
Justice — would give us a monograph on cats 
that would put them right with the public 
at large. The illustrations of the volume 
are of course excellent, but I am &r (i-om 
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satisfled with the literary matter. Half the 
book is devoted to the shocking scAiidals 
that hfLYe been circulated about cats, and to 
repeat them, even for the purpose of refhta- 
tlon, is not the part of a friend. One chap- 
ter is headed, *' Of some wicked stories that 
have been told abont cats," and indeed they 
are most Injurious and scnrrilous. I shall 
not of course defile my pages, as Mr. Ross 
has done his, by quoting any one of them. 
But what is worse, he has introduced stories 
of his own, which do not appear to me to be 
altogether in &vor of his clients. Perhaps, 
being so fond of a Joke, he can't resist mak- 
ing one even at the expense of those Whose 
virtues it is his object to set before an unap- 
predating worid ; but that's very wrong. 

"Do you know why cats always wash 
themselves after a meal ? ^ says he. ** A pat 
caught a sparrow, and was about to devour 
it, when the sparrow said : * No gentleman 
eata till he has fiist washed bis face.' The 
cat, stnsck with this remark, set the sparrow 
down, and began to wash his lace with his 
paw, but the sparrow flew away. 

*' This vexed pussy extiemely,and she said : 
* As long as I live I will eat first and wash 
my tace afterwards.' Which all cats do even 
to this day." 

Now I do not believe a word of this story : 
cats are naturally clean, and wash their faces 
at all times. I also object to the word ** de- 
vour." We don't say of any gentleman that 
he devours partridges, or even larks. The 
whole narration of Mr. R exhibits an irrev- 
' erent spirit. Again, there is an endeavor 
in this ill-judged book to show that a cat is 
superior to a dog. **The lashed hound 
crawls back, and licks the boot that kicked 
him. Pussy will not do that [I should rath- 
er think not]. If you want to be friendly 
[and who does not?] with a cat on Tuesday, 
you must not kick him on Monday. This 
really human way of behaving makes pussy 
unpopular." Tes ; but only with Tyrants. 
I daresay there are some bigoted persons, 
who object to cats because they are not 
among the animals mentioned in the Scrip- 
ture. But it is surely not worth while to al- 
lude to such people or their prejudices. I 
daresay Mr. Ross means no harm ; but it is 
not judicious to assist in circulating ridicul- 
ous stories about these dharming creatures ; 
unch, for histance. as is told of the grammati- 



cal child, who had to decline (whfeh do 
body should wish^b do, by the by) Cat, and 
when he came to the vocative, sidd ** O Gat I" 
in spite of being reminded that if headdressed 
the animal he should say " Pussy." 

And again, here is an unseemly Jest : 

** During the progress of the late Amerieaa 
war, I was sitting one day in the office of 
Able and Co.'s wharf-boat at Cahro, Illinoi& 
At that time, a tax wascdlectedt)n all goods 
^pped south by private parties, aod it was 
necessary that duplicate invoices of ship- 
ments should be fhmished to the ooUeotor 
before the permits could t>e issued. The ig- 
norance of this fact in many skippers fre- 
quently caused them much annoyance, and 
iatotees were ofttimes made out with great 
haste, in order to insure shipment by boats 
on the eve ef departure. A suUer with a 
lot of stores had made out a hasty Uat of his 
stock, and gave it to one of tha youngest 
clerks on the boat to copy out in due form. 
The boy woriced away down the list; but 
suddenly he stopped, and electrified the 
whole office by exclaimbg, in a voice of 
undisguised amazement: ' What the didc- 
ens Is that fellow going to do with four boxm 
of Tomcats f An incredulous laugh from 
the other clerks was the reply; but the b^ 
pointed triumphantly to the list, exclaimiog: 
* That's what it is, T-0-M,Tom C-A-T-8, 
Cats — Tom-cats, if I know how to read.' 

The entrance of the sutler at that moment 
explained the mystery. 

" * Why, you stupid fellow,' said he, * that 
means four boxes Tomato Catsup. Don't 
you undestand abbreviations ? ' " 

There is nothing very objectionable in the 
above commercial incident; but I should 
like to ask Mr. Ross, upon his liouor^ wheth- 
er he thluks the lollowiug narration calcu- 
lated to breed a respect for cats or otherwise. 
It is the story of a cat in a cellar, whose age— 
his very name was Senior — one would have 
hoped, would have protected him firom such 
ridiculous experiments. 

** Senior had the rare talent of being able 
to carry a^bottle of champagne ftomoneend 
of the cellar to the other-^perkape a distance 
of a hundred and fifty feet. [Thus far the 
matter is to the cat's credit, for I know many 
human beings who cannot cany a bottle oC 
champagne ; but just listen I] The perform- 
ance [as if he were an acrobat I] was managed 
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in this wise. You gently and- loriiigly tp- 
proached the cat, as if you did not mean to 
perpetrate aDythi«g wicked ; having giOned 
his confidence by fondly stroking his back, 
you suddenly seized his tail, and by that 
member raised the animal bodily Irom the 
ground— his fore-feet sprawling in the air, 
ready to catch hold of any object within 
reach. Yon gave him Uie bottle of wine, 
which pussy ckitched with a kind of despair- 
^ggfiP' Then, by means of the aforesaid 
. tail, you carried him, bottle and aU, from 
o«e part of the cellar to the other. Pussy, 
iiowever, aoon became so disgusted with 
this manmuvre, that^ whenever he saw a 
IHend with a bottle of chiarmpagne looming, 
he used to b^t a precipitate retreat.'' All 
comment upon this in&mous anecdote is, I 
think, superfluous. 

Scarcely more judicious than the mention 
of these jokes on the animal oi^> author af 
&ctsto honor, are his quotations fi-om the 
poets in their praise. Evervbod^ knows 
that Canning did his best to sing their vir- 
tues, as likewise Gray and Cowper. It is 
no such wonder, surely, that men of genius, 
with a sympathy for ali good, should have 
eulogized one of the most attractive forms of 
it, namely, Cat^>, Mr. Ross, indeed contri- 
butes an original ballad on this subject, illus- 
trative of a curious legend, but it is doubtfVil 
whether even this— though narrating a hide- 
ous catastrophe-* may not be turned into 
ridicule by the vapid and unfeeling. It con- 
cerns a certain Tom Cat, the companion and 
fiiend of one Widow Tomkins, but whom 
she left locked up in her room, without eith- 
er milk or mice. 

Poor TbomsA, toon ts ^jM^ came, waUc«d up and 

down tlM floor. 
And beard the does^meat woiaan cry *' Cats *-meat'* 

at the door ; 
'With hniiffer he i^Ot f^ltlj wild, thoagfa fbrmerly to 

tame^ 
Another day paaaed alowly, another Joatthe same. 
WHh booger he ao himi;!:T7 vaa, It did bo strong aa- 

«all. 
That, although rery loath, he waa obliged to Mt hta 

tail. 
aUfi wbatted 4«l|» h4a appetite, aoi tboagii hie 

atmnp waa sorer 
The next he was tempted (sad) to eat a llttie more, 
To make his life (he longer then, he made hia body 

aborter, 
And4oe after the other attacked each hinder qiiarter. 
Ha walked about on two fore-logs alai L withoaf be- 
holders, 



Till more and more by hnnyor preaaed he dined on 

both his slioalders. 
Kezt day he fonnd (the cannibal I) to eating more a 

check. 
Although he tried and did reach aU he could reach of 

his neck; 
Bat aa he could not bite his ear, all monrofblly he 

crled- 
Towaids the door he tttmed his eyes, cocked op his 

nose, and died. 
The widow did at laat Mtain, and oh, bow she did 

stare t 
She guessed the tale as soon as she saw Tom^a head 

lying there. 
With gnef sincerely heartfelt aha owned his ikte'a 

hardens, 
And boried it beneath an apple-tree jost down her 

garden. 
To mark what strange efltects firom little causes will 

appear, 
Ilie frnlt of thlaiaid tree waa chaoged, and strangely 

too, next year. 
The i^eighboors say Cti^ truth, for they are folks who 

' go to chapels) 
This cat^a head waa the sole first cause of all ^e 

oata*-faead applea 1 
It is my belief Oiat the details of tl^s 
shoeing oatastropiie will awaken heartless 
mirth rather than the pity which it was our 
author's object to inspire. There are many 
penonswbo would be ashamed (so much 
fidse shame there is in the world) to shed a 
tear about a cat To such let mejEiarrate^ 
classical story. Licinius Crassus so lored a 
lamprey that when it died he put on mourn- 
ing and wept for it. But when Pomitius, 
hlB colleague, reproached him with this 
weakness, he answered with animation: 
**«Ajid are you not the man who hm buriod 
three wives without shedding a tear for one 
of them f" There are stories in Mr. Ross's 
book that one woula think would melt a 
millstone. "Once, when repairing ttie or- 
gan in Westminster Abbey, a dried cat was 
found recumbent in one of the large wooden 
pipes, ihathad been out af iuntiot some time." 
This seems to me to be a malignant, or at 
least depreciating mode of describing the oc- 
currence. Why out of tune ? and again our 
author prefitces tiiis narratioa by the state- 
ment.thai cats are fond of creeping into out- 
of-the-way holes and vomers, andsometimes 
pay dearly for so doing* The intelligent an- 
imal seems to me to have fallen a yiotim to^ 
passion for music. Again^ another dried cat 
was laitely found on a glielf behind some 
hui^ Tolumes in the Fcneign Office ; yet no 
government imiuiry seems to liave been hi- 
8titutMl,no popular feeU^g bemi aroi^edt 
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Tet how feeble were the pathos of the " Old 
Oak Chest " compared to that which might 
be evoked by a balUid upon this iDcident 
This honest animal eTideoUy perished in 
piiPbuit of facts: she wished to "get behind" 
some Blue-books— propably cooked iJy the 
officials— and thus, as it were, breathed her 
last in the public service. 

I have shewn that cats never Swear : they 
sometimes, however*, make a sort of affirma- 
tion when the interests of Justice demand it. 
*'A woman was murdered at Lyon, and 
when the body was found weltering in blood, 
a large white cat was seen mounted on the 
cornice of a pupboard. He sat motionless, 
his eyes fixed on the corpse, and his attitude 
and looks expressing horror and affiight 
Next morning he was still found there; and 
When the room was filled by police, neither 
the clattering of their arms, nor their loud 
Calk, frightened him away. As soon, how- 
ever, as the flinspected persons were brought 
in, his eyes glared with [Just] fhiy, and his 
hair bristled. He darted iato the middle of 
the room, where he stopped for a moment 
to gaze on thetn [for the purpose of indenti- 
flcation], and then fled precipitately. Then 
the fkces of the assassins shewed for the first 
time signs of guilt They confessed, and 
were executed." 

In France, indeed, cats are much more 
highly esteemed than in this country— not 
only, of course, as credible witnesses. Yet 
this appreciation, curiously enough, is the 
cause of delinquency. Oat-steaUng is in 
Paris a trade, Just as dog-stealing is in Lon- 
don. **A dishonest owner of a marked 
French cat, made quite a nice little income 
by selling his feline property to the ladies in 
his neighbourhood. Tou see pussy [think- 
ing no evil of anybody] had no notion ' of 
what an unprincipled ruffian he was, nor 
what was the nature of the contract between 
him and her other owners. She loved him 
very much, firelted in her new homes, waited 
impatiently for an opportunity, and at last, 
finding the door open, always returned re- 
joicing to her robbe^master. He, worthless 
creature, also rejoiced at sight of her, aad 
bugged her to his manly breast Then he 
gave her some nice warm milk and a large 
slice of meat Next day, he sold her i^in, 
if he got a chance.** At last an old la^y, 
who bad been one of the many purchasers 



of this treasure, changed her residence unbe- 
known to this astute man, and when he 
called upon her, as a stranger, and ofl^ted to 
sell her his cat, ** some unpleasantness oe- 
curred, and 1 believe the cat-merciiant got 
into trouble." 

1 have now done with Mr. Roes*s Book tf 
Cats. I daresay he meant well ; but, like 
most humorists, he has not a reverent mind. 
He throws stones— or at least snow-bi^ 
and roasted apples— ^t the very idol he af- 
fects to worship. There is nothing told in 
the volume concerning these admirablt 
creatures half so remarkable as has come 
under my own personal experience. A 
great deal is made of a cat ringing a door- 
bell, when it requires admittance into a cer- 
tain house. Why, there is a cat in Marga- 
ret Street, Cavendish Square, who does that 
every day, and (very much to the footman's 
disgust) a cood manv times a day ; and that 
is one of the least of his aocomplishments. 
It is ratlier an exceptional sort of cat^with 
a feline intelligence below the average— that 
does not ring t)ells. Mr. Ross has Yery sup- 
erficially studied this great subject 

Now, cats and I have always understood 
one another. I was a bad boy, but never so 
wicked as to torment pussy. One of the 
saddest recollections of my school-days is of 
how a band of Juvenile ruffians once mur- 
dered a cat under ray .very eyes. They were 
punished for smoking and for goimc out of 
bounds (l)oth comparatively natural pleas- 
ures), but for this fiendish act they got no re- 
buke. It did not indeed need this impunity 
to convince me of (he unreasonableness of 
school discipline, but it was a glaring exam- 
ple of it It is impossible that these embryo 
Greenacres, Burkes (of Hare and Co.), Nenis, 
Caligulas, can have grown up good citizens. 
The lioy who can litt his hand to a cat, ex- 
cept in the way of kindnes But I for- 
bear. Who that ever knew the Tooten Toon 
but loved herl Yes, Tooten Toon. Why 
not, when men are called The O'Connor 
Don, The O'Donoghue, and Cluny? She 
was the most intelligent creature that over 
walked on four legs, which she did trom 
choice, although an erect mode of progress- 
ion was equally becoming to her. Her ac- 
tivity was superfeline, and she was almost 
alwsys in motion. In an instant, and ap- 
parently with no particular object— «t lesit 
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that we dull mortals could understaod'— she 
would rush up the drawing-room curtaios, 
and run along the gold cornice; or she 

• would hang by her fore^claws from the scar- 
let damask, until my heart came into my 
oiouth lest she should fall. My wife was al- 
ways tallcing about the in|ury done to the 
rilk, but in a question of the Tooten Toon's 
very existence, how could I think of the pe- 
cuniary damage ? As for me, wheneYer I 
entered the room, she would run up me like 
a lamplighter, and take her stand upon my 

•shoulder, with her \07ely tall roring about 
my head. A curious accident occurred in 
Consequence of this engaging habit. A 
temporary blindness seized me for some 
tfme, and gave me a good deal of pain. It 
was supposed to be a cataract, but it was a 
cafs hair; one of those beautiful long ones 
at the tip of the tall (said to be used by 
painters in preference to camel's hair) got 
into my eyes, and neither I nor the medical 
man could get it out again. 

Another pretty way she had with her was 
to sit upon my shoulder throughout dinner, 
where she demurely listened to the conyer- 
Bation without Joining in it, except when fish 
was put upon the table. Then she could 
not resist expressing her satisfaction. But 
she was not impatient nor importunate. 
She would let me carry the fork to my 
mouth, again and again, without interfer- 
ence, and even, at last, she would only put 
her velvet foot upon my hand, as much as 
to say: '^ I am here, my good sir ; andonce 
ia three times is but fair.** When dessert 
came, she washed her hands and wiped her 
month like the rest of the company, and rose 
and left with the other ladies. I am sorry 
to say, however, like others of the female 
sex who are generally admired by the gen- 
tlemen, and make a sensation down-stairs^ 
her sodety was not so welcome in the draw- 
iug-room as It should have been. My wife 
and daughters were a little Wlous of the 
Tooten Toon, and I don't thtnk she had a 
irteasant thne of it until I came upstairs. 
9faen w€ had a charming game. I arrang- 
ed the Tme» newspaper so as to form a 
Gothic arch, and she would run through it at 
foil speed, carrying it away on her back by 
means oi her beatttiful upright tail— eome- 
thing like tilting at the quintahi. Then we 
had Hide-and-Seekt only rtie Always pre- 



ferred to seek. After sUittti^g her pret^ 
eyes, or, rather, potting her head in mam- 
ma's flrown (although I feai: my wife wiu 
more like a stq)-mother to the poor T. T.), 
she would come and look for me in a sort of 
stealthy Indian fashion ; and what was more 
remarkable, in order, as it seemed, to prolong 
the (an, she would sometimes affect not to 
see me— behind the curtain, where my feet 
were plainly visible, or crouched on the other 
side of the ottoman, which was too sh<nrt 
for peifect concealment When she came 
upon me at last, she would ciy : " High spy 
eye" (or something like it), and run back at 
full speed to the hearth-rug^which was 
Home. Talk of dilldren t^*and my wifb 
was always comparing them to the T. T.'a 
disparagement—no child could have exhib- 
ited her pleasure half m gracefhlly. And 
then, to see her sit upon the teaHable, watch- 
ing the cream, which one of her elder sisteiB 
mounted guard upon with a hot tearspoon 1 
Alas I those Bvenings at Home are gone 
forever. 

I have said that the rest of the family were 
Jealous of the Tooten Toon. She was a 
lovely tabby, and exquisitely marked, but 
they would have It she was dirty. Once, I 
neeid not say during my absence, they es- 
sayed to wash her in lukewarm water. Es- 
caping fVom the tub, atid calling upon me 
in impassioned tones, she fled upstairs into 
my dressing-roon}, and the register beh^ 
open escape her heartless pursuers by run- 
ning up the chimney, whence, I am told, she 
detailed the outrage which had been attempt- 
ed on her, and bewailed her wrongs in a 
votee broken by emotion, and rendered the 
more pathetic by the cavernous character of 
her place of concealment Then a great fear 
ISell upon herconscienoewrtricken persecutozs, 
who, I am afraid, comprehended the whole 
household. How were they now to prevent 
master's knowing what had happened ? His 
fkvorite bad been clean as the driven snow, 
hn Ids' eyes, belore tliis mischance, and of 
course, unless they could get at her and scrt^ 
her, she wonld be in the deepest mounuDg. 
They bitterly regretted their cruelty, yoa 
Bsay besnre; but it was the regret tliat is 
apprehensive of punishment, and not the 
true grit of repentance. Their chief idea was 
to conceal the ooasequences of their crime. 
I' don't know what other IHghtfhL suggit- 
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tiom were viAde, bat the pftge-boy (aiaee 
dismissed with a flea in his ear) proposed 
Ughtmg a fin. However, to evidence how 
completelj the pangs of conscience had de- 
stroyed their powers of reasoning, they left 
the window open and closed the door, as 
though tlie Tooten Toon, in the chimney, 
could l)e treated iike smoke. Perhaps they 
secretly flattered themselves that the con- 
sclentioQs and well-principted animal would 
commit suicide. I throw a veil over what 
occurred when I came home and found my 
Tabby a Black Cat ! 

Butft'll tell you another thing they did to 
her. Her stepmother (for, while speaking of 
iier conduct in the matter, I really cannot 
call her by any nearer appellation) entertain- 
ed the ridiculous idea that the T. T.*s sitting 
on my shoulder at dinner, and therefore (I 
allow) constraining me to adopt a somewhat 
unnatural attitude, was bad tor my digestion. 
Moreover, since the T. T. (when others took 
fish and 1 declined it) would sometimes leave 
me, and Jump upon the bare shoulders of 
young ladies who happened to l>e our guests, 
giving them a few scratches now and then 
without intending it, it was determined to 
put an end to this afiectionate and touching 

•trait of hers, ** to break her,** was my wife's 
expression, ** of that abominable habif 

A toy cat of lar^ dimensions— twic6 hw 
size — and of the most truculent aspect, was 
procured. We called it the ghost cat, on ac- 
count of its sepulchral appearance and stony 

. eyes ; and this feline' nightmare was tied 
upon my right shoulder. Never shall I for- 
get the Tooten Toon's astonkhment and hor^ 
ror, upon taking her usual place and seeing 
wiiat was sitting upon the other side of my 
head. I am quite sure she Uionght it was a 
supernatural appearance, for she suddenly 
seemed to shrink witiiin herseU; and mutter- 
ed what I have very little doubt was a Lat- 
in exorcism. (There is a dog-Latin, and 
therefore why not cat-Latin.) But she stood 
her ground, and eat a litJe red n^llet with 
i^[)parent relisfaw I am ashamed to say I lent 
mynelf to the inftimous performance thaten- 
Huc vi. The ghost cat's Uil being pinched, it 
turned its head towards the Tooten Toon and 
uttered a savage bark, and in a moment, our 
poor dear was at the dining-room door pili- 
fnlly demanding egress, and regretting there 
^gs not a otorgyman at table to put a atop 



to such fiendish imtatkms. Whenever 
again the pretty Confiding creature took her 
usual place, the G. 0. was placed on the 
otiter ; and after half-a-dozen tilals, the Toot- 
en Toon gave up the contest, and the object 
of her enemies was achieved. If they liad 
stopped there, I might have forgiven thera ; 
but I have reason to believe that when I was 
not at home, the Tooten Toon saw a great 
deal of the ghost cat, and when rehearnnga 
game at bid&«nd-seek (whicli she would do 
in my absence), more than onoe conEie upon 
that Terrible Object, placed dengnedly, in 
one or other of my favourite hiding-plaoea. 

Like all beautiful and accomplished fe- 
males, the Tooten Toon did not escape acan- 
dal. She was openly accused of Ingamy. 
A tortoise-shell Tom and a black-and-white 
one were each imagined to be her husband, 
rimply because three happened to be found 
upon some occasions in the dust-hole togeth- 
er. Now, the facts of the case, as I believe, 
were these : The Tortnise-Shell Tom «oa#her 
husband ; I tliink he was something in the 
cat world analogous to the editor of a daily 
paper, for he seemed to sit up very late at 
night; ana the black cat with a white neck 
(or choker), was obviously the cat-clergyman 
who had united them, and doubtless contiB- 
ued to feel a sort of paternal Interest in Qie 
bride. The Tooten Toon was blessed with 
perhaps twenty children in all, which I gave 
away, as the most precious gifts I had to 
give, to my dearest friends. The curious 
thing was, she seemed only to have one kit- 
ten at a time ; and now and then a dreadliil 
suspicion haunts me that there w^e more, 
which came to their end by foul play. It 
may seem uncharitable to entertain such 
thoughts ; but the truth is, that T. T. was not 
a &vourite in the house at all, and needed ^l 
the attention I could lavish on her. I once 
overheard an atrocious design to carry her 
biy night into some part of the town with 
which she wa^ unacquainted, and there drop 
her. But I am thaakM to say she was not 
to be easi^ got dd of, while alive ; and I wish 
Ihad not to add that this was also the cise 
after her decease. The thing has happened 
BO long ago now, that I can bear to write 
about it, and dwell upon the details for their 
curiosi^, without being overwhdmed by 
their sad nature ; so I subjoin them. 

Well, after many yean passed in promot- 
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ing the happiness of her fello w-creatares (she 
had nothmg to reproach herself, poor dear I 
with, even in the matter of mice), my Tooten 
Toon expired of a sort of atrophj. Sht re- 
fhsed snipe, and shook her head over a wood- 
cock's tml, which I carried to her senred on 
toast, as she always preferred it I extract 
some lines from her epitaph : 
▲n eMj life ahe lired with ns, and ea^ death Bhe 

died; 
IFo deolar and nopanoa [do, nor ereathnT^ilolM- 

aheU] attendtd her bedside: 
AMd no expectant heir wae by to watdi with greedj 

mind. 
Her dveiT hair iioll off belbre— and tome fUI off qe- 

hind. 
And 80 on. However, as the sailors say, 
the number of her meds (althoogh she never 
did make a mess, hot SBt her Ibod cleaner 
tkan most people) was wiped eat; she per- 
iabed. From the natore^f herindispo0itio&, 
10 embalm and staff herwasont of the qms- 
tion. What, then, was to he done wtlh the 
aad Remains? Reader, if yon live In Lon- 
don as I do, and lose a domestic aohnal, I 
hope you will find less difficulty in getting rid 
of the body than was the case with tis. The 
dostman said that it was as mu^ as his place 
was^ worth to take tt The policeman was 
qnite angry at being asked to do so, and 
told us to pnt it out into the road at our 
peril. To drop it In the canal was a fifty 
pounds penalty, and to bum it was to create 
a pestilence. Barth, fire, and water relhsed, 
m it were, to destroy tills poor Httle body, 
whi<A also began to be nni^easant, and de^ 
manded a whole coal ci^ar to itself. I 
tkoaght of throwing up my Icms, and going 



into lod^n^. It is all very well to laugh, 
but wait till you los6 a domestic favorite in 
this metropolis, and wish to get it out of the 
house. I tell you it*s not to be done. Tou 
nu&y bury a canaiy in your back yard, but 
you mi^ not bury a cat If a surgeon's cer- 
tificate was required as evidence that there 
was nQ foul play, I should be the last to 
complsdn, but the embarrassment arises f^om 
human selfishness, and not fh>m any care 
for animal life. I was threatened, by the 
very parish which declined to bury my cat, 
with an indictment for nuisance for keeping 
her I At last we gave the laundress* boy a 
sum of money to take her away in a bag 
one evening, and bury her in the country, 
miles away. For some reason with which 
I am unacquainted, my poor Tooten Toon, 
who was not a foot and a half long in life, 
elongated (I speak the simple truth) to a sur- 
prising degree after death. And to see that 
little boy, with his little spade, and the big 
sack trailing behind him on the ground, 
starting that November evening on his sad 
mission, reminded me, with a shudder, of 
the dark days of the body-snatchers He 
was only stopped by two policemen. Those 
active members of the force were the last 
persons who set eyes upon the Tooten Toon. 
I shall never see her like again. But there 
are doubtless other cats almost as afiection- 
ate and accomplished ; and X hope that the 
next person who undertakes to write a book 
of cats will approach the subject in a more 
reverent spirit, imd supplied with bolter in- 
formation. 
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Bhioart your beavwa, O Syrlnff I 
Slomhroas your wuU ctouda ttf« 

And on yonr Zephjr'B wing 
Ifl borne the tight catarrh. 

Pure in the vaulted dome 
The lamp of night is awnng ; 

Tbn light breeze ttirs the trees 
And UdEles my left iaMg. 

I«Te, hatt thon gone to rest t 
O Saat Wind, grant lier ease ; 

Tot, tf 'twiU soothe Ikf breast, 
Sneeae, lady, tniMze, ih-neo-eo-se. 
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The n^ht-owl *gtes to whoops 
Onv ^ gal '* is wboopisg too ; 

Next door thej liave the croop. 
And I hare got the rhea- 

Jfatiamln my bones. 

Bring me a cnp of tack. 
That I may drown my groans^ 

And deaden the «ltack. 

Then hail (and blovX Spring f 
P«re aatlw sea^iiymph Thetis, 

Ooaghs roan* tte >Btmis ilni; 
Bri^ goddess of Bronchitis. 
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tW Magazine literature, like all things 
else, has undergone radical changes witliin 
the last decade or twa Whether, in its pro- 
gressive tendencies to pander to the latitudl- 
narian ideas of the present day in moral and 
Intellectual tastes, it has increased its capacity 
tor useAilness, is a question for legitimate 
discussion. For ourselves, we confess to an 
instinctive veneration for the mental power, 
profound scholarship and refined erudition 
that stamped the old Edinburg and the Brit- 
ish quarterlies as unrivaled in the earlier 
days of their existence. They were followed 
and imitated to some extent by the North 
American, the only periodical that has yet 
reached a respectable age in this country. 
These were the chosen organs through which 
the master minds of the day — writers of ac- 
knowledged learning, discipline, an^ high 
purpose — sought to reach the reading pub- 
lic, and to mold a correct taste, and to form 
an enlightened popular opinion. Questions 
in morals, physics, criticism, politics, philos- 
ophy, fine arts, and polite literature, were 
discussed with all the elegance of a pure 
diction and with all the force of the pro- 
foundest learning. The moral and literary 
tone of these Journals was maintained in 
comparative purity for many years. Gradu- 
ally, however, a change has been percepti- 
ble : on the one hand, by an innovation fl-om 
the Gksrman school of transcendentalism, 
corrupting the fountains of religious thought; 
and on the other, by the incorporation of the 
French " sentimental " order of fiction. This 
latter contaminating influence has affected, 
in some one of its multifarious forms, almost 
every department of literature. Publishers, 
in obedience to the general law of supply 
and demand, prefer to famish that which 
will " sell '* In preference to maintaining an 
elevated standard of excellence in all their 
publications, at the hazard of pecuniary 
profit The evil of which we speak is now 
widespread and pateat to the most casual 
observer. It finds representative illustration 
in the outcropping scepticism of tlra North 
American and Atlaotk Monthly — in the ne- 
(«9«) 



ologism of the pulpit of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn— in the demand^ for " illustrated" 
literature everywhere, and in the "Black 
Crook'* furor that seems to have taken pos- 
tession of the American stiige. Thia ouuiil- 
fest departure ttxrtn the orighxal purity of 
maga:^e literature indicates a lamentable 
depravity In the moral tastes of the people, 
and calls loudly for some conservative infla- 
enoe to check the Auther developmott of 
the alaf ming evil It is too tme that the 
publisher who plants himself mflexibly upon 
the platform of nnexceptiOBable htemrj 
merit) does so at the peril of ultimate suo- 
cess. Hence the tendiency and the tempta- 
tion to mingle the ** sensational*' with the 
solid, the vaptd with the sound, the corrupt 
and poisonous with the good and whole- 
some. 

However much we may deprecate this 
state of thiogs, the fsict cannot be disputed. 
Hence, it becomes a practical queetion, la 
the management of this Magaaine, how iu 
we shall yield to the tashtoa of the times» 
and surrender the high position of dignified 
Journalism to the demands of a perverted 
pubUo taste. We propose to stand 1^ the 
righl— ta fill our columns with the ehoiccit 
oontritfntlons we can command, tad to vp- 
peal to the nobler Judgmeot ot the wIm^ 
Southern people for an impartial veidiec 
upon our coarse. 

This might be not inaptly termed a " pio- 
t(M:iar* age. Anything with pidurM will 
sell. Hence, there is an active strife amoag 
a certain class of publishers, beginning with 
tlu; illustrated weeklies, but rapidly extend- 
ing to the statelier monthly, as to who shall 
excel in the use of the engraver's art la 
msny cases it is the engraving that is pur- 
chased, and not the letter-press or llterftry 
contents of the paper or magazine. Tftbs 
the eye is pleased at the expense of mental 
acquirement. Engravings, when they illus- 
trate tlie subject, are proper at^oncts to the 
text, but beyond this they only foster a su- 
perficial and unprofitable habit on the part 
of the reader, of betng satisfi dewitb the 
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chaff ioBtead of the pore grftini. It ii a Hftct 
which detracts reiy much fW>in the saocess 
ot our own p«rioHical8f that Northern pub- 
fishers receive a large part of their profits 
irom those to whom we appeal in vain for 
patronage. We ask nor claim no support, 
timpfy becaose our Magazine is established 
upon Soothem ground ; but we knotr that 
Southern mind has done, and is now doing, 
much to nudntain the reputation of those 
very publications wWch many of on? people 
are continually pointing to as models for im- 
itation, and as standards for hopeless emu- 
lation on the part of any Southern publish^. 
What we ask is this, which every reason- 
able person will concede, that the wealth of 
Sontficm intellect be concentrated upon 
home journals. There is briBiancy, veraar 
tillly, wit, sdiolarship, profound learning, 
and elegant culture diflbsed through every 
comtnuni^, which, if careftilly garnered and 
judiciously arranged, would reflect distin- 
guished honor upon our native country, and 
be transmitted as a proud legacy to succeed- 
ing generations. Shall, then, the mind of 
the South ilhistrate its own section, or waste 
its scattered powers upon distant and for- 
eign fields ? 



Tbb Wab Bbtwbkx tbm Statbi. By Alexander H. 
SUphens. 

The first volume of this anxiously looked 
for work has appeared. We are indebted 
to » iriend and an admire of Mr. Stephens 
for the following notice, which we cordially 
endoflse: 

By the kindness of the author, I have be- 
fell me a stitched copy of this work, and 
am indoced by a feeling of deep Interest in 
tiie literature of the South, the vindication 
of the motives of her people, as well as an 
ardent personal admiration for Mr. Stephens, 
to ask room in your nionthly,^not to attempt 
a review of it, but for a single paragraph, to 
point to it as the great book of Uie age, for 



all who would correctly comprehend the 
the past and present of our country. 

It has been my experience, in r^lng the 
learned aiyuments of Burke, McOauley, Cal- 
houn, and others, that the mind tires under 
the persistence and accumulation of great 
thoughts. This book, no less learned or ex- 
haustive, relieves of this difficulty by being 
colloquial. Objections are stated, and ques- 
tions propounded, partial and sometimes 
thorough convictions, confessed by represen- 
tative characters supposed to be present at 
Liberty Hall, serve to ftimish rests to the 
mind. Yet, notwithstanding this colloquial 
feature, In which opposing views are fairly 
and fully stated, the book is emphatically 
8l^hens\ or rather a clear reflex of his phil- 
osophy, logic, and genius — the search for 
tnUh being impartial, bold and thorough — 
all dressed in that courtly style which he has 
studied in such perfection ; and in which 
imitation on the part of writers and speak- 
ers of this age and country is so much need- 
ed. It is perspicuous and profound, yet sim- 
ple, natural and easy. The nature of our 
Union, Its objects and powers, the character 
of the States, their sovereignty, and the ques- 
tion of allegiance and paramount authority 
—in a word, the whole Federal theory of 
American States I find mbre ably, thorough- 
ly, comprehensively and satisfactorily dis- 
cussed upon reason^ the array of historical 
facts, the authority of the leading minds 
among our fathers, the authors of the Gov- 
ernment, the opinions of learned Jurists of 
this country, and of writers upon the laws 
of nations, than I have ever met with else- 
where. Surveying, as well as I am able, the 
whole range of historical and politico-legaT 
literature of this country, there seems to be 
no more vital space than the one this book 
will cover. And in this respect It answers 
an imoortant desideratum for the present 
and fhture ages, which, if not undertaken by 
him, could not. In my Judgment, have been 
so well supplied by any Kving man. 
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0^ Egyptian trarelers have given such 
marvelous statements ol the wonders of 
ancient ruins, that one is sometimes at a loss 
to determine bow for the exeited imagina^ 
tion of the tourist may have given coloring 
to facts. One thing, liowever, te certain, that 
Egyptian art wrought such achievements in 
architecture as will outlast, even in their 
decaying grandeur, anything of more mod- 
sni construction. 

Rev. R A. Holland thus writes in the Bal- 
timbre Methodist of the obelisks: 

"* I had, up to this time, been whh the 
party irom the Eassed Kerr, but I wanted 
silence for meditation, and silence and a 
party, you are aware, do not easily affiliate. 
Bo I strayed o£f into the court of the great 
obelisk, passing on my way the court of the 
smaller obelisk. There were once lour obe- 
lisks here, two in each court— the two in the 
first court being of one size, and smaller 
than tfie two, also of one size, in the second 
court One of each is prostrate now and 
shattered. It was on a fragment of the fallen 
obelisk that I sat and held communion with 
the spirit of Camak. Right there. Just be- 
fore me, tapered to its pointed suounit the 
QoUath of obelisks, a granite monolith 02 
feet h^h and 8 feet square at the base. Sur- 
rounding the obelisk and the court was a 
periBtyle of osiride figures, filleen feet in 
stature, according to a rude measurement I 
• made with a stick, and painted from head to 
foot in gaudiest hues.*' 

Btr contra^ Rev. J. K. Lord communicates 
his impressions of tne pyramids as falling 
far short of his preconceived ideas. In the 
Vermont Watchman, he says: 

" I dare say very many will differ f^om me 
in opinion, and 8%^ hard things in reference 
to my lack of taste and want o! appreciation 
of the 80-styIed wonderful, but I am bold to 
confess that my first impression on reaching 
the pyramids of Sakkara was one of disap- 
pointment. From what I had read, and 
from what I had heard tourists relate ih>m 
time to time regarding the wonderfal size of 
the blocks of stone composing these great 



stroetnres, I was led to hnagina that tlie Indl- 
vidual tdooks of atone wars so lai^ge that it 
became a difficult matter to tiMm any dear 
conception as to the manner c in which thsy 
wefe piM one upon another. The bloohs 
oTstime, when I had looked well at theni» 
did not convey to my mind any v^y ezahed 
idea of magnitude; nrtther could I for the 
Hie of me see any real difficult whera Ubor- 
eiv, aa we read, were numbered by the thou- 
sand, hi raSsiag any one of the blocks of 
ftone conpriakig the mass of the pyramid 
firom th# base to the amnmit To pot this 
matter to a mof^ practical test, we «arefhH|r 
measured sooM of the larger blocks in tha 
Giaeh pyramids, and by eaicolatkm we 
found that the heaviest block of stone makr 
mg up the structure of the pyramid did not 
exceed two and a half tons, and that by far 
the greater part were of course much 
lighter." 



The New York Herald boasts, with 
excusable pride, of its recent achievement in 
the department of news entPrprise. Its spe- 
cial correspondent in Abyssiuia, accompany- 
ing the army of Gen. Nanler, transmitted 
the Intelligence of the English victory at 
Mftgdalia, witM the detaih of the fight, to 
London several hours in advance of any 
other dispatches. The Herald*s London 
agent actually fhmisbed the Tim» and 
other London Journals with these telegrama, 
and they were sent all over England duly 
accredited to the enterprise of the New York 
Hemld. This was a damfter on John Buirs 
hereditary vanity, especially as the tilumph 
occurred tm his own ground, and with an 
expedition controlled enthtily in the inter- 
ests of the British gofemment. 

In this connection, we may mention the 
fact that England smblx/mly refuses to adopt 
the Morse system of telegraphy. Morse's 
instrument has been adopted by all America* 
Asia, AfHca, and continental Europe — by 
every country in the world but En^and. 
England alone, by pure obstinacy, by repug- 
nance to eveiythhig which comes from with- 
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out, clings itiU to tke wemtt^^hxa4 ina^nmeftt* 
of Cooke and WbofttoUme, aiid reftaes to 
aeknowtedge Monte m an inTeotor «t «1L 
In 1866 the nationt ot £iirope mat by their 
Ministers at Paris, and awarded to Morse, ad 
Ihe "inventor of the electric telegraph/* the 
flomoT 400,600 fhwcs. England stood aloof, 
.iod dented Moc8e*8 right to the honor. 8he 
pnStTTtd to cMni^ to the inferior iBTcntlon 
ofherowncnoBtiy. The English improTtd 
sad Biodifled this In varioos ways; they 
atumhlad and groped along as best they 
oonki raUter than nae the Americas iaren' 
tion. They tried to introdnce their eema^ 
pboni elsewhere, and to supeicede, if poasi 
bla, the Morse mstronient whete It hadbetti 
adopted. Bat they failed complete^, and 
BOW Morse's instmaient, or Morse's reooid- 
lug' idea, U need eielusivrely Ui every coun* 
tiy in ttBB world bat Enghind, and it fo eren 
pea^'trating England, for a certahi nnmber 
ot his instruments are now in use in tliat 
conntry. 



The BiBLE.~Tlie Scriptures have been 
translated into 148 Unguages and dialects, 
ot which 131 barf", prior to the formation of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, never 
appeared ; and 25 of these languages exist- 
ed without an alphabet, in an oral form. 
Upward of 43,000,000 of those copies of 
God's word are circulated among not less 
than 600,000,000 of people. 

The first division of the divine oracles into 
chapters and verses is attributed to Stephen 
Langston, Archbishop oi' Canterbury, in the 
reign of King John, in the latter part of the 
twell\h century, who divided the Old Testa- 
ment into chapters, as they stand in our 
translation. In 1061, Athias, a Jew of Am- 
sterdam, divided the sections of Hugo into 
Tcrses. A French printer had previously 
(1661) divided the New Testament into verses 
as they are at present 

The entire Bible contains 66 books, 1,188 
dtapters, 81,185 versos, and 774,602 words. 
The name ot Jehovah, or I^rd, occurs (,555 
times in the Old Testament. The shortest 
Toise hi the Bible is John xl 35. The nine- 
teenth ehapior of the second Kings and 
Isaiah thirty^siz are the same. There is a 
Bible in the University of Gottingen. written 
on 5,476 palm leaves. 



GF"^^ magnitude of the operations of 
the American Bible Society m thus exhibited 
by the Tfeasmer's report, read at the recent 
annoal meeting: 

After the usualdevotional exercises, Heniy 
Fisher, Esq., read the Treasurer's report, set- 
ting forth the year's operations as follows: 
Total receipts, $728,106; life directors con- 
stituted, 121 ; life members, 2,318; new aux- 
iliaries roGogolxed, 107; whole number of 
auxiliariea; 2,082; books printed at Bible 
House and m foreign lands, 1,805,847, inchi^* 
hig 815,525 Bibles, 648,386 Testaments, in 
about 50 different languages and dialects; 
total issued and circulated in the year, 1,187,- 
104: total in 52 years, 28,855,120 volumesi 
Bible Society Record chn^tflated, 481,518 
copies; books sold, 904,282— v^ue, li^O,- 
482 ; books donated, 105,179— value, |3d;^85. 
General result of canvassing— Families vis- 
ited, 605,857; destitute of the Scriptures, 
64,767; supplied, 88,380; refhsed to receive, 
16,812; whole nimiber of Ihmilies visited in 
two years, 1,201,605, of whom 101,800 were 
without Bibles. The Society employs 42 
fli>ents, 288 assistants, and 24,480 voluntary 
local agents, beside^ about 50 colporteurs in 

foreign lands. 

■ • . 

CBT The unequal struggle between the 
Paraguayans and the allies has been going 
on for several years. The ^Paraguayans are 
nearly exhausted, being cut off from all sue-' 
cor from the outer world; while, on the 
other hand, the climate and the hazards and 
cost of transportation have proved exceed- 
ingly destructive to the allied armies. A 
correspondent of the New York Sun says : 

"The allies count at present on 85,000 
effective men. Recruits go up every week, ' 
but they do not increase the numbers, as 
deatlis from all causes are frightfUl Lopez 
has perhaps 20,000 men. His country has 
no more men to offer, not even to supply the 
waste of the army. 

The cost of provisions at headquarters is 
fearfrd. They have to be t^arried from Ita- 
piru, about thhiy miles, along a road of 
marches and Jungles beset by Paraguayans. 
Coals cost, at Tayi, over $200 (gold) i>er ton, 
and cannon balls each are $10 (gold.) When 
a whole fleet has to be supplied at such 
rates, or else run the risk of being taken by 
a fleet of Paraguayan flat-boats, the war be- 
comes both uncertain and expensive.** 
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Gr*Q«ologists uai «8 that the earth, in ItB 
grand encjolioal periods, has been the abode 
of chuses of animals no^ extinct, af d wliose 
character can only be studied in tbe rooks 
and allayial deposits. A recent writer speaks 
of ttkis sabject as follows : 

"It appears, however, that we are now 
tiireatened with another and, in many senses, 
a more serious case of extinction. Tliere is 
reason to apprehend, at no great distance of 
time, the total disappearance fh>m the ani- 
mal creation of the elephant. This is owing 
to the enormons destmclion of these grand 
<dd hesBta which has been and is still going 
on, year after year, ibr purposes of com- 
merce, for self-protection, and for mere sport 
In a single province of Ceylon orer three 
thousand fire hundred elephants were kilted 
in three years by the naUves fbr the sake of 
a few shillings bounty per head. Many 
thousands ai;e annually de8tn)yed in India 
and Africa for the sake of the ivory, tbe de- 
mand for which is so great that to supply 
the manufacturers of Sheffield alone requires 
the slaughter ot over twenty thousand ele- 
phants every year. The elephant is not pro- 
lific, its rate of increase being less than that 
of man. The race cannot^ therefore, hold 
out much longer against such wholesale de- 
struction, and it is by no means improbable 
that the child is now bom who may live to 
see the last elephant. Nor is this pachyderm 
though tbe noblest and one of the most val- 
uable, by any means the only valuable ani- 
mal slowly but surely dying out The whale 
and seal, the buffalo, moose, elk, and deer, 
are yearly growing more and more rare. It 
the world, as is not probable, according to 
Dr. Cumming, should last a thousand years 
longer, and the same unequal combat be- 
tween man and brute continues, it is safe to 
predict that the former will have the uni- 
verse entirely to himself, or that It will be 
shared only between him and such of the 
animal creation as are either too insignifi- 
cant to excite his iinger or oovetousness, or 
too intimately associated with his daily needs 
and labors to be included in the general de- 
struction." 



'The invasion of Abyssinia by the 
British army has opened a tine field for news- 
paper correspondents, which they have not 



been slow to aval) thoane3v«s of, and tunre 
flnmisbed many graphic descriptive letters to 
thair respective journals. The Herald's oop- 
respondent paints the natives in tlie lbUow)> 
ing colors: 

** The complexion of the IniiabitaAts baa 
also changed irom a deep black to a pi^ 
copper hue. The QtiXhs have well formed 
bodiea, with intelligent fcatmw and finelj 
cut lipe« which betray a different origin from 
tim hhck Bholioca and dusky Nvbhms of 
North AbyssiniH. Those pretending to a 
knowledge of the pbyak>k)gy of the diflbreni 
races which eompose the nations of the £thi* 
opian empire say that the Gidlaa are deseend- 
aots of a raf«e uf whiles who centnriea ago 
eonquared tiie sontbeastem pwovlnoes of 
Abyssinia, driving northward iMKbre them 
as they advanced the pueriie natives who 
iormedy inhabited it The statemani ap- 
pears very probable, fur, with the eiceptioa 
of their oilor, tUey are as finely formed and 
as Intelligently featured as auy race ot whites 
on the glol>e. Their hair, though ot a deep 
black, is silky and stnuglit, without the 
kinky or wavy appearance of that ot* the 
Agames, Agows and Sholioes, north of Ant- 
alo. Their wonieu, who arrive at puberty 
at the age of ten, are possessed of the most 
voluptuous form8 — count^^nances beaming 
with latent passions— lips just fVamed to 
meet amorous kisses— eyes swimming with 
the humiiiity of love — that it is just possible 
that Mahomet, during his invasion of Abys- 
sinia, might have seen thrae beauteous clill- 
dren of the tropics when he conceived his 
houris. Fancy a group of these Galla beau- 
ties, with arms lovingly entwined around 
each other, sitting und^ the soft sliade of 
the evergreens, ctianting their welcome to 
us like cooing doves in the extempore bal- 
lade of the native bards, or a band of youths, 
with theh* shields and lances in rest, liiUng 
their voices in chorus to a song of Joy sung 
by a blind old warrior; tliese are the scenes 
and incidents which tend to cheer onr 
progresi and enliven tlie march on this cru- 
sade, and which flatly eontradiot the axag^ 
gerated statements of irresponsible writers in 
tiie English newspapers. In fact, the cam- 
paign thus far seems more like a prolonged 
May-day frfc-nio, or a pleasore trip to tlw 
tropics, with the exception of the difficulties 
enumerated at length above.** 
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flOTTbe ^ffarance hi the soctal itatus of 
tbe Nortfaera Md Southern Stetas baa often 
been remarfced in tke question of dirorce. 
!%(• llndt another illoBtmtkm in the IbUoviv 
Ing: 

"Twenty'three divorcee were granted at 
the April term of the Supreme Judicial 
Ck>urt in Worcester, Haas., which closed last 
week. Decrees of diYorces were granted in 
■eren other cases, with the condition that if 
Ibe opposing partj appears by the neit term 
of the Courts the cases may be reopened. 

Not a single dirorce, it is authoritatively 
stated, has ever been granted in South Car- 
dtoa since its settlement" 

Tbe DOEW OonetHulleA provMtaaan aocoin^ 
nsodatfngsyaleMof dIVMoe; hence we mi^ 
isptct s correspondlag change in this oar> 
tienlar. • 

HmDBAKCBS TO MARBiAoiL^The Lady's 
Own Paper, in commenting upon the dis- 
cussion that has taken place on the increas- 
ing *^ disuse of marriage,** observes : " View- 
ing the whole subject &irly, it would appear 
that, however the bUune may be bandied 
about, the main cause why marriages are 
becoming less and less frequent amongst the 
upper and and middle classes is, that society 
is more exacting than' it was; we are not 
content, whether male or female, with tlie 
same style of living as the past generation ; 
men are unwilling to commence where their 
parents commenced, and so society becomes 
hollow and unsatisfactory ; men die before 
their time by fast living, and maidens are 
deprived of the household Joys for which 
the true womanly nature pines. Possibly 
the enhanced price of provisions in the pres- 
ent day, as compared with the past, may 
also have aoxnfs bearing on the sut^ecL** 

'*Thb MuiRT Mo(s*BiB]>*s B(moy^ 
The Evening Post published 4he fbUowing 
letter from Fttz-Qreene Halleck in reply to 
a poem addressed to him by Miss Campbell 
some years since, which seems to have 
touched the poet's heart. It Is worthy ci 
preservation. 

**I}ear Ml§$ Oampbell: Were 4t not that 
the delightfhUy flattering lines with which 
yon have favored me date 'bissextile,' 1 
should have taken poet-horses for Abbl Ck>^ 



J tage immediately on leo^ving them. As it 
is, I thank yon from my heart for your merry 
mock-bird's song. Thougn they did not seri- 
ously intend to make me a happy man, they 
have certainly made me a very proud one. 
I have attempted some verses in tbe style of 
your own beautiful lines, and I hope you 
will kuich gently at their imperfections, for 
they are the first, with a trifling exception, 
that I have written for years. Would they 
wevebetter worthy of their 8«b|ectl Anew 
edition <^ the hanMe writings which have 
been so Ibrtunate as lo OMet with your ap- 
probation has reeently beenpuMiBhed here.' 
It is, to use the printer's phrase, *prattilygot 
up: WUlyo« p«rdoa the liberty I take is 
asking yon to accept a c^y flrom me, ia 
oonsideratioo of the beauty ot its type aad 
the vastneas of iu margin, and may I hope 
for a return to tlils letter, informing me by 
what conveyance I can have the honor c€ 
forwarding it to yon? 

**I am, dear Miss Campbell, very gratefblly , 
or, if you are in good earnest, as I very much 
fear you are not, I am, dearest Ellen, very 
affBctionately yours, 

" Fnz-GRBBins Hallbol" 

But the playfbl offer of the '* heart and 
hand " of the pretty Quakeress was not soon 
fbrgotten, as appears in a note to the writer, 
dated in 1858 : '* Your allusion to tbe Ohio 
river surprises and delights me, and of the 
lady, the heroine of one of my life's most 
cherished romances, whose memory has 
heretofore been numbered among the dear- 
est of my inconsiderable Joys.** Alas ! the 
'* merry mock-bird's song ** is heard no more, 
and the Bard of Alnwidc is gathered to his 
fathers. 



How to PnoLOito LitK.^Por many years 
there prevailed ii^ China an extraordlnaty 
superstition and belief that the secret sect of 
Tao had discovered an elixir which bestowed 
immortality. No less than three emperors 
died after swallowing a drink presented to 
them by the attendants of the palace as the 
draught that was to confer nevof^ending life. 
" The best method of prolonging life happy," 
said a wis^ mandarin to one of these Inihlu- 
ated princes, ** is to control your appetites, 
subdue your pasdons, and practice virtue.** 
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— Since January 1, PhUadelphia has ex- [ 
ported 8,000,000 gallons of petroleum. 

— Geneal Simou Bolivar Buckner has be- 
come one of the editors of the Louisville 
(B^.) Qmrier. 

--Biace Uie assMahulkMi 50,600 pboto* 
gnp^iA of ibe ^olk T. P. HoQee hAV% tmm 
issued by one house in Montreal 

^H. Alex. DoiBasis accused of askieg 
oorrespondents'to return Ms tetters^ and he 
seHs them to dialevs to aoM^vaphs, ood 
maAoes $100 or $1(50 a year by the trade. 

— It is olBcially announced that the rail- 
way over Mount Cenls will be opened in 
May. The Hue will be 'worked by twelve 
engines, each weighing twenty tons. 

—Mr. Booner, of the New York Ledger, 
gives bis income for last year at $238,000. 

— The income returns at NashviHe show a 
falling off of more than fifty per cent, iVom 
the assessments of last year. 

-> The bed of the ModKUatak Creek, North 
Yeraoo, Ind» is full, so to speak, of petrified 
mnd-turtlea 

— A mining shall in Nevada has already 
attained a depth of 1,300 feet, the deepest on 
the Pacific ^pe. ' 

— The old mansion at Cambrldgeport, 
Mass., occupied as Putnam's headquarters 
during the siege of Boston, is to be moved 
fhnn its present locality, and preserved as a 
revolutionary relic 

—The newest eiMHrii^ in Paris* is a dhi- 
mond button that does not hang irom the 
ear, but ia put through Uke a stud, and looks 
like a diamond nail. 

— Church, the artist, has returned to 
Beirut from the deserted city of Petra, where 
he has gathered a portfolio of wondcrfhl 
sketches. He is going also to Palmyra. 

-7 There are twelve hundred Americans 
and a large number of Germans already euv 
ployed in mining in Chihuahua, Mexico, The 
gold placers of Guancebi extend a distance 
of a hundred and twenty miles. 
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— The Union Pacific Railroad is now open 
to Fort Saunders, 680 miles west of Omaha, 
Ten thousand men are at work, and It is ex- 
pected that not less than 300 miles of track 
will be laid this year. 

— The Rev. Bamas Sears agent ior the 
Peabody Educational fund is visiting differ- 
ent parts of Alabama, consulting with citi- 
zens about establishing ixee common schools 

*--TJb» appropriaOaaii ^ Biistoli M^9e» 
for pubUosebpoJa hart becsi aoUbeialthift 
year thM papiia .kw% been tonisked with 
books and stationery without any charge^ 

— TliQ {;)herman Qouso i^ Chicago^ which 
was to be the headquarters of Radical dele* 
gates does ao\ admit colored peraona. The 
liOulaiana deleigation will, bavo to quarbpr 
elaewheca 

— «In BeUbst, Me., ara saidto bttwo tieao- 
tlfiil twins so peifectlyaUke Utat their mothr 
er herself oaly distingBisKea them \jfy em* 
broidering on the ribbons around theh* waiata 
the namea,J&Iarjtha and Mary. 

—Ferdinand de Lesseps, the projector of 
the Suez canal (and a cousin, as is not gen- 
erally known, of the Empress Eugenie.) is 
now in Parts, and prcdtets that that enter> 
prise will be finished, and the canal open for 
the passage of ships from the Mediterranean 
to the Red Sea, in October, 1869. 

— Three ladies of New York— Missea 
Crane, Eetcham & Bowen — ^have formed a 
co-partnership as designers and engravers, 
and propose to give practical demonstration 
that women are capable of entering into 
com^tklon with men in mechanical pur- 
suits. 

— A monument commemorative of the 
struggles of Poland for national independ- 
ence is to be erected In the neighborhood of 
Lake Zurich, Switzerland. It will consist 
of a columii of black marble, surmounted by 
an eagle with outspread wings. 

— The seeds of thegigai^tic treea of Call- 
fomhi hardly exceed in size those of the 
mustard. 
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— Steel mi)8 have now been ftklj and 
fiCientifieally tested, and it is stated Hiat 
wbile they cost only one-fonrth norc/tltaii 
iron rails, tbey are twice ns^rvloeable. If 
tliiB is true, steel will ultimately snpersede 
iron for railroad purposes, and tlie danger of 
travel will thus be considerably diminisbed. 

^-' Col., Im J. Dupre, one of tbe most ao- 
complisbed Joomalists in tbe countiy* is to 
be editor of tlie Kentuckian, tbft new Padu« 
CHb paper. He will be remembered by ail 
who were in tbe Bontb during ibe four 
years* war. 

*— Mrs. OolettMB, daughtlier of Uie late 
John J. Oritteaden, of Ken tacky « is about to 
write a Uognq^y of tier tatber, and requesta 
•U persons baTfof any iafomation about 
him likely to be of poblie lBl6iwt,toaddve8e 
it to her at Baltimore. 

— Hr. RiTea, batore lie died, iiad been en- 
abled to complete tbe third volvme of ids 
" Life of James Madison," bringing it down 
to tbe termination of the administration of 
Qen. Washington, leaving the fourth volume 
to be completed Ity some othec iiand. 

-^General Wade Hampton, of Soutb Caro^ 
lina, has aoeepted the appointment to ad- 
,di«88 Uie Liteiary Society of Wsabington 
Colleg9 at tbe ensuing commencement in 
Jnnc. J. Horace Lacy, Esq., wili address 
the Society of AlumnL 

— Tbe new Woodlawn Jewelry is Tery 
(^shionabie and daily increasiiig tn popular- 
ity. 

— Does silver money wear out ? It would 
appear so, as the loss on silver witbdrawn 
fh)m circulation by tbe British mint fbr one 
year, owing to wear, was fifteen thousand 
pounds. 

— Tbe only instance of father and son in 
the United States Seuate at the same time is 
that of Henry Dodge, Senator from Wiscou- 
sin, and bis son Augustus C. Dodge, Senator 
from Ipwa. 

— Martin Van Buren is the only maa who 
held the offloe of President, Vice President, 
Minister to England, Qovemor of bis own 
State, and Member of both Houses of Con- 
gress. 

— John Quincy Adams held position un- 
der tbe govanment dunng every adminis- 
tration fhHn tbat of Washington to that of 
Polk, during which he died. 



— TbA PUladelphia Frees estUnatee that 
along the Una of the DeUware Railroad there 
sfeXfiilfiSUi psach trees Ukefy 4o be in bear* 
ing this seas(Hi, from which will be gathered 
exactly 1401,040 bashets of fruit. Tbe cal- 
culation is a nice one, and no one will com* 
plain should it not prove correct to a basket. 

— California is not only the peer in min> 
eral resouRses, buf her wonderfbl produo* 
tion of cereals is scarcely less remaritable. 
It is estimated that the wheat crop alone in 
thai State this ywr vM reaeh 20,0^)0,980 
b«hd8*^fbartimeB the aaaieimt needed Ibr 
home consQvptioei 

— John C. Breckinridge has returned to 
Paris from hfe vimt to the Holy Land, and 
wttf soon embark Ibr Qnebee. 

— Parties who have recently returned 
from Honduras report unfavorably of the " 
prospects of the colony. Most of those left 
behind would return if they had the means 
to do 80. 

— In Haywood county, Tcnn., a two-story 
dwelling was liAed fVom its foundations and 
inverted by a tornado on the 8tb of May. 
None of tbe occupants were lulled. 

— Hail storms are reported in different 
parts of the country^ of unuimal severity; 
bence tbe protracted cool weather which 
renders May so unseasonable. 

— The nomhiation of Grant and Colfax 
at Chicago, both Western men, is thought 
to render the removal of Johnson a party 
necessity to appease the Wade faction. 

— The village of Ionia, Illinois, was lite- 
rally blown away by a tornado a few days 
ago, and forty-six persons were killed and 
wounded. 

— Tbe Independent s«o^s : **We collect this 
week from various sources, the reports of 
%vivals enjqyed in various parts of our coun« 
try. We find that about five thousand access 
8k)ns were reported the past week, includmg 
over thirteen hundred among the Methodists, 
one thousand among tlie Baptists, about uinc^ 
hundred among tbe United Brethren, and 
seven hundred among tbe Presbyterians." 

— One morning recently there were eiifhty 
thousand pounds of halibut afloat in the har- 
bor of QloQcester, Massachusetts, all of 
Which was sold during tlie day, and boxed 
up ready fbr transportation the next morning, 
at six cents per pound. 
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— The London Speetetor says that Sir 
Robert Napier, In bis Abywlulan expedition, 
compelled "^ a lofty AfHcan desert to yield 
water by an American derice not a twelvB- 
month old. ' ** A half a doxen mules,** It 
says, " are drawn up, loaded with thin steel 
tabes. Tap, tap, tap, goes a hammer, rigged 
up in five minutes, and m ten the curse of 
AlHoa has been conquered as if anew Moses 
bad smitten the rock, and pare water &r an 
army is spouting among the steoes." 

— Lotd Brongliam, for many years one of 
the leading statesmen aad literati of £ngi«id, 
died on the 9t2i of May, at CamMS, France, 
in the 90tb year of his age. 

— John Brown^ an American sailor, wlio 
landed at Valparaiso, Chili, a few years ago, 
penniless, friendless, and with nothing but 
bis carpenter's trade to depend on, is now 
worth $5,000,000, and lately loaned the city 
$250,000 in gold. 

Hudson Riveb Hiohlakd Suspensioic 
BliiDOB.~The total length of this bridge 
will be 2499 feet, and the clear span 1600 
feet. It will be 155 feet above water, and 
will be made to bear a pressure of 5280 tons. 
Sixty locomotives and 84,000 people on it 
would not break it down. It will have 
twenty cables, each about fourteen inches 
in diameter, and these cables will contain 
70,302 miles of steel wii-e. The towers will 
be 280 feet higli. The iron and steel in the 
bridge will weigh 17,005 tons. 

Marriage of a Gallant Confederate 
Qknebal, — The New Orleaus Picayune^ of 
the let, niakes the following announce- 
ment : 

The gallant, brave and universally belov- 
ed General Hood was married yesterday 
e\'ening to Miss Anna Heunen, daughter of 
the late Duncan N. Hennen, Esq. The^ 
hero in this, as well as of a great many other, 
but very different engagements, was sur- 
rounded by a number of his comrades In 
arms, among whom we noticed Generals 
Buckncr and Bragg. 



— Thomas H. Benton Is the only man who 
held a seat in the Uuited Senate for thirty 
consAotive yean. 

-* A Paris correspondent gives the follow- 
ing description of a new printing press: 
Rapidity of printing has Just been carried in 
France to a degree far exceeding anything 
which has been accomplished in the way 
of printing, and outstripping the fiimoos 
American machbies, which were supposed 
to have realized everything attainable in the 
way of speed. M. Marinonf has put In the 
office of the PeUt Journal (a one cent dally 
paper), a marvellous machine of his inven- 
tion, which prints 600 copies a minute. 
Pour df these powerfbl machines turn out 
144,000 coplets (tn hour, tiie whole impres- 
sion being 4i(^,00$ daily. 

— Housekeeping has been introduced as a 
regular branch ot instruction In German 
schools: Young ladies areTeqolred to write 
essays upon the probable prices of food, the 
weight of fkt or lean Ibwls, the method of 
fattening beeves, and in gaaeral upon what- 
ever pertains to the economy of the cnlina- 
ry art 

— Youatt, the fiimous veterinary sorgeon, 
who has been bitten eight or ten times by 
rabid animals, says that crystal of tbe ni- 
trate of silver rubbed Into the woond wiQ 
positively prevent hydrophobia in the bitten 
person or animal. 

-—A well-known writer says: Men iirt 
because it is exhilarating; women because 
it is natural. A moderate quantity of flirta- 
tion Is a positive good. It is only when it Is 
carried to excess and becomes deceptiire, 
that it is an evil. People shonld never flirt 
except with eyes open. 

— The HoosRC Tunnel, when completed, 
wilt be over 27,000 feet (Ave mllesi long. 
Only 7,000 feet of the monntain has been 
penetrated. The project has cost Massachu- 
setts $4,000,000 already, and will require 
$9,000,000 to fldish it. 
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From gTAYe to gay— from Ur^ly to MTwe. 



Ai7 Irish boj, trying bard to get a place, 
denied that he was Irish. ** I don't know 
wliai yoQ mean by not being an Irishman," 
said the gentleman who was about to hire 
him, " bat I know that yon were bora in 
Ireland." *'Och, yer honor, if that's all 
ftinfUl blame that Bnppoee yonr old cat has 
kittena in the oTon, wold tl^y be loaves of 
bread t ** The boy got the plane. 

A TorcNd widow, who had married an old 
man, was fbreyer speaking of ^* my first 
husband.*' The second husband at first 
gently remonstrated. **I gness,*" said the 
"wife, poating, "you'll want me to remember 
you when you're dead and gone." 

** Sat, boy," exclaimed an old gentleman, 
** what's the reason your mother don't sew 
a patch on your trowserloons, my laddy, and 
send you out with a clean fece?" "Coz 
she ain't got mi time," said the boy. *' Ain't 
got no time! What's tbe reason she 
han't ?"—" She's geltin' up resolutions," 
said the boy, "for the Woman's Right's 
Conyention, so she aint got a minute to spare 
for nothing else." 

Thx heaviest alibi on record b that of a 
Posey county, lad., n^i^o, chaxged with 
killing a boy. He proved that he was in 
three different pUiees, five miles apart, at the 
time of the killing. 

'' Ht dear," said a rural wile to her has- 
band, on his retura ih>m toiirfll ** what was 
the sweetest thing you saw in bonnets hi the 
city?" " The hidles' faces, my Joveu" 

It is Aeeoraing very fashionable for young 

ladies of the <9n to take an early honeback 

ride around Central Park, New York, ac- 

^companied by a groom in velveteen tighu 

and bight top boots. 

. LoHD Brougiiam hoped to see the day 
when every man in the United Kingdom 
could read Bacon. ''It would be much 
more to the purpose," said Corbett, "U his 
lordship could use his influence to see that 
every man in the kingdom amid eat bacon." 



A BBPOBTSB upon the Harrisburg Tele- 
gfaph spreads himself thusly, in a descrip- 
tion of a character at a masked ball : *' Miss 
A H. personated a tamborine giri« delicately- 
eyed, Uke those who whijrl and prauk on the 
meads of sensuous and imperious potentates^ 
while rich music lulls them to sleep." That 
reporter ought to irrigate his lemonades. 

A SOAP peddler, calling himself Prof. Gard- 
ner, was introduced to tlie fienator by Jamea 
T. Fields. Sumner" supposed he had tbe hon- 
or of addressing one of the faculty of Brown 
University ? " " No," responded tbe modest 
peddler, " I am Professor Gardner, the cele- 
brated soap man." The distinguished per- 
sona separated. 

A MiNNlBBOTA editor says that a man came 
into his office to advertise for a lost dog, and 
that such was the wonderful power of ad- 
vertising, the dog walked into the office 
while ho was writing out the adverUsment. 

A PBBNCHMAN Soliciting relief of an Eng- 
lish lady, said gravely to his fair hearer: 
*• Madame, I nevaire beg, but dat I have von 
vife vid several suulU families dat is growing 
very large, and nothing to make dere bread 
out of but de perBpiration of my own eye- 
browa" 

A 8£VKK-year old boy was lately heard to 
use prulane language. Ou being reproved 
by his parents, and directed to ask Godf's 
fofgivneas, he retired to his room and was 
overlieard to say: "Oh, God, I am very 
sorry I said that naughty word, ancl won't 
say it any more ; but please hurry up and 
make me grow up to be a man and then I 
can swear as much as I want to, like pa, 
and nobody will notice it." 

An editor out West who had served four 
days as a Jur}'man says : ** I am so ihll of 
law, that it is with great difficulty I refrain 
from cheating somebody." 

Why do ghrls kiss each other, ahd men 
not? Because girls have nothing betto* to 
kiss, but men liave. 
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Genuine Givikg.— Benevolence is to be 
estimated not by the amount given, but bj 
wliat it costs to give. An EngU^ charity 
recently received an envelope containingelx 
penny-stamps, on the inside ot which were 
written these words: ** Fasted a meal to 
give a meal.** That was true benevolence. 

Wha* db Fbeedum ? "—On Wednesday, 
when the train stopped at Adams* Run, on 
the Savannah «fe Charleston Railroad, the at- 
tention of an old negro was attracted by 
some United States soldiers having in charge 
a ne??ro, wlio was handcuffed. Approaching 
the guard he inquired : ** Wafter dis nigger 
de Imncuff ? " " For stealing a hog," replied 
Uie guard. At this time he became highly 
incensed, and exclaimed, ** Kl I ki ! handcufl 
a free man for steal hog? Like to know 
what dis country comin' to— wha* de free- 
dom ? Hancnff fiiee man for steal hog, or 
for steal cow t Wha' de fieedom, like to 
know?" 

The I^etroit Post chronicles the arrest of 
a njan for having a copy of the New York 
Times in his pocket, the policeman Insisting 
tliat it was a violation of law to carry a con- 
cealed revolver, 

KormNO keeps a man from being rich like 
thinking he has enongli; nothing fVt>m 
knowledge and wisdom like thisking he bap 
both. 

What is the difference between accepted 
and rejected lovers The accepted kisses 
the misses, and the rejected misses the kisses. 

When is a blow from a lady welcomed 
Wlien she strikes you agreeably. 

Court O'Lanus, in the Brooklyn Eagle, 
says : ** Homer was an orij;inal Greek, you 
know ; his family name was 0*Meai;her, but 
was abbreviated into O'Mer, which some 
wretched Englishman pronounced Ho*mer, 
and it has been spelled that way ever since.*' 

A WELL known physician used to say that 
roast beef, serenity of mind, cold water baths, 
and an amiable and pretty wife, would make 
almost any man healthy, wealthy and wise. 

The man who took his stand was no doubt 
in the peanut and apple line. 

The song of the billimd ball—" Oh, carom 
me back," 

" I AM tmnsported to see you,'* as the eon* 
vict said to the kangaroo. 



Why are Jo&es like nuts? Becmue the 
dryer they ore, the better they crack. 

SxTNDAY is tl»c strongest day in the week. 
The rest are all weak days. 

A Western editor having published a 
long leader on " hogs," a rival paper in the 
same village upbraids him for obtruding hia 
ftimily matters upon the public. 

" Nominate your poison " is the last ex- 
pression used in Indiana, in lieu of the mat- 
ter-of-fact " What will you have to drink?" 

A WrrNJBwa.— A Yankee having told^au 
Englislunan that he shot, on one particular 
occasion, uin« hundred and ninety-uine 
snipe, his interlocutor asked him why he 
didn't make it a thousand at once. ** No,^ 
said he, " not likely Vm going to tell a lie 
for one snii>e." Whereupon the English- 
man, ratlier " riled,'* and detertnined not to 
be outdone, began to tell a long story of ^ 
man having swam fh>m Ldveipool to Boston. 
"Did you see him?" asked the Yankee. 
"Why, of coui-se I did. I was coming 
acn)ss, and our vessel passed blm a mile out 
of Boston harbor." " Well, I'm glad ye saw 
him, stranger, 'cos yar a witness that I did 
it That was me!" 

Invention must be an illegitimate child. 
We all know its mother is necessity, but it 
has never l)ecn stated who its lather is. 

What is the largest room In the world? 
The room for improvement 

The most reluctant slave to vice we ever 
saw was the poor t^low who had his fingers 
in one. 

Jones was, or believed he was, near his 
death, and the doctor calling, he held a long 
and earnest converwitSon with him about his 
chances of life. *'Why. man," said the 
physichin, ** yon are likely to die any hour. 
You liave been living the last fliteen years 
without a oonstitutioti— 4uDga gorfe, liver 
diseased, and all that sort of thhig." 

" You don't mean to say," replied Jones, 
queetionmgly, '* that a man can hye for fif- , 
teen years without a oonititutfon." 

" Yes, I do," retorted the doctor, ** and yoo 
are an example." 

" Then, doctor," and a bright smile iUnm- 
inated tlie pallid face of the doomed man, 
** then, doctor, I'll go ft ten years lonicer on 
the hy.-iaws," and he did. 
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Okb of tbe best things to resist fatigae 
with is nsosic Qirls who " conld not walk 
a mile to save their lives " dance in company 
with a knock-kneed clarionet and superao^ 
nuated fiddle ftt>m tea-time till sunrise; 
while a soldier, grown weary with quiet- 
Bess, will no sooner hear a bugle give a flonr- 
ieh than he will give one himself.** 

The Lowell Courier defines the •• Promis- 
ed Land** to be alternate sections of the Pa- 
cific Raifa-oad. 

A SLEEK specimen of the carpet-bag per- 
suasion has been in Chester, S. C, persuad- 
ing the credulous freedmen that lie is the 
Government agent autborized to distribute 
corn, bacon, &c. He took down their nami-s 
and tbe amount of the several articles each 
one desired; then collected the freight in 
advance. 

Whilb a number 'of lawyers and gentle- 
men were dining at Wiscassett, a few days 
since, a jolly soul trom the Emerald Isle ap- 
peared and called for dinner. 

The landlord told him he should dine 
when the gentlemen were done. 

'* Let h|m crowd among us,*' whispered a 
limb of the law, " and we will have some 
ftm with him.** 

The Irishman took his seat at the ti^ble. 

" You were bom in this country, were you, 
my friend ? ** 

**No, sir; I was born in Ireland.** 

" Is yo^jr father living? ** 

** No, sir; he is dead?** 

" What is your occupation ? ** 

" A horse-jockey, sir.** 

*'What was your &Uier*8 occupation?** 

"Trading horses, sir.** 

" Did your father cheat any person while 
lie was here?** 

" I suppose he did cheat many, sir.** 
* " Where do you suppose he went to ? ** 

"To heaven. sir.** 

"And what do you 8*po«e he*s doing 
there?'* 

" Trading horses^ sir." 

" Has he cheated any one there ? ** 

" He cheated one, I believe, sir.** 

" Why did they not prosecute him? ** 

" Because, they searched tbe whole king- 
dom of heaven and couldn't find a lawyer.** 

Fob what purpofe was Eve made? For 
Adam*! Express Company. 



It is said that Marshal Narvaez was ex- 
horted in his last moments by the attendant 
priest to fonrfve his enemies. " Enemies ! *• 
repHeo the dying statesman ; " I've none left. 
I ordered the last to be shot long ago.*' 

A LETTER from Columbia, South Carolina, 
says that one teaturc of the negro*s newly 
acquired education is liis disposition to write 
obscene tind profane words with chalk on 
street walls and fences. 

Mrs. Judd, of New Haven, is advertised 
to lecture in Bridgeport. Conn., on Thursday 
evening, her subject, as announced, being : 
" Shall women be subjected to cruel indigni- 
ties, and have no redress ? *' She ought, cer- 
tainly, to draw as well, on the peculiar noto- 
riety she has recently acquired, as a reformed 
drunkard. 

A CLEBoncAN who went in a Pacific 
steamei and was sea-sick, writes to the In- 
dependent: " The first hour I felt as if I 
wanted to go ashore; the second hour I felt 
as if I should die ; the third hour I didn*t 
care whether I died, or not ; the fourth hour 
I was airaid I shouldn*t die.'* 

A cmmreE maxim sdys: "Wc require 
four things of women — that virture dwell in 
her heart; that modesty play on her brow; 
that sweetness flow from her lips ; that in- 
dustty occupy her hands.** 

Bats cannot live in Alaska because their 
holes freeze, up solid as fast as the rats dig 
them. Naturally the rats get discouraged. 
At St. ThoQQAs the earthquakes turn their 
holes wrong side out forty-three times a 
minute. This surpri<uis the rats» and they 
leave on the first steamer. 

John Randolph was hi ft Uvem, lying on 
a sofa in the parlor, waiting fbr a stage to 
come to the door. A dandified chap stepped 
into the room, with a whip in hand, just 
come from a drive, aad stinding before a 
mirror, arranged bis hair and collixr, quite 
uncimsoious of the presence of the gentle- 
man on the sofk. After attitudinidng awhile, 
he tamed to go oat, when Mr. Bandolph 
asked him: 

** Has the stage oome?** 

•*Stage,sir! stage!" said the fop; "I*ve 
nothing to do wHh it, sir.*' 

*» O ! I beg yonr pardon," taid Randolph, 
qnletly; •'I thooght yon were the driver!" 
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Cawbaw— ASeqiielto"ArieK*' ByProspeio: New 

York. 1868. 

This small pamphlet contains the pith and 
marrow of the controversy reapectini? the 
unity of the races. It is evidently the pro- 
duction of a ripe scholar, and of a chaste 
yet vigorous writer. The Scriptural argu- 
ment is masterly, and the scientific discus- 
sions, although brief, are pointed. There is 
less pedantry than in the essay of " Ariel," 
and none of Its shockmg profanity. The 
humanity of the negro b distinctly recog- 
nized, but he is more a part of the preadam- 
ite creation. The political disquisition that 
eonchides the pamphlet is hardly in phice, 
and is not in the best temper imaginable. 
We should Uke to make copious extracts, 
but we must not inOringe upon the author's 
copyright farther than to annex the fbllow- 
ing in regard to the history of Cain : 

The first-born o^ Adam and £vc was Cain. 
His pioua OQkother recognized in him " a man 
from JsuovAH.'' Her fatal experience was 
well suited to impress her with a horror of 
**a man from Elohim.** As she caressed 
her infant boy, her heart warmed to him, as 
' ^e image of his father and the image of 
Jbhotah. Next, Abel was bom. The sons 
adhered to the civilized vocation of the 
&ther, but witii a division of labor. •* Abel 
was a keeper of sheep, but Cain was a tiller 
of the ground.'* Gen. 4:2. The cultivation 
of the soil and the breeding of catUe are the 
chief care of the intelligent fanner. 

'' And in process of time, it came to pass 
that Cain brought of the fruit of the ground 
an offering unto Jbhotah. And Abel 
brought'of the firstlings of hn flock." Abel's 
oflbring was accepted, whilst Cahi'i was re- 
jected. Why was this? Dach of the broth- 
en brought the avails of his own occupa- 
tion; but Cahi's offering of Aruit was the 
oblation of a preadamite, rferognising only 
Blohih, the Omnipotent, whilst Abel's ac- 
knowledged Jehovah, the Holy One, whom 
fiUlen man could not approach, except 
through the medium of sacrifice. He thus 
confessed himself a sinner; and, by fyiJih in 
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the Atonement, **ofibred a more exoelloiil 

sacrifice than Cain." 

The sequel of the narrative would aemB to 
warrant Uie inference that Cain was con* 
taminated by intercourse with the barbarians 
around him ; for he evinced the poeseastoo 
of their murderous spirit by slayins: his 
brother. The penalty infiicted upon the 
fhitricide is worthy of notice. Having in- 
dulged the temper of a savage, he was 
doomed to dwell among them. **When 
thou tilleat the ground, it shall not hence- 
forth yield unto thee her atrength : a fugi- 
tive and a vagaband shalt thou be in the 
earth." The import of this malediction evi* 
dently is, that he should no longer be an agri- 
culturist, but must become a savage, eking 
out his subsistence fVom the precarious 
bounty of nature. "And Cain went out 
from the presence of Jehovah, and dwelt 
in the land of Nod.*' As it is impossible to 
escape the presence of the Omnipresent, the 
expression must mean that be was exiled 
from the race created by Jbhovah and en- 
Joying his special protection. 

This narrative proves, beyond question, 
the existence of human beings prior to Ad- 
am ; for the murderer exclaimed, '^veiy one 
that findeth me shall kill me." Whom had 
he to fear r Abel was dead, and bis parents 
would not harm him. It may be suppoeed 
that his apprehensions were only the crea- 
tion of an e.\cited imagination, conjtiring up 
the spectres which always haunt the guihy ; 
Imt it is added, '* Jehovah set a mark upoA 
Cain, lest any finding him should kUl him," 
which proves that there were men who might 
slay him. Cain's fears were grotrndlesB. Ti>e 
preadamltes, flattered by the visit of a white 
man, welcomed the felon, and gave him a 
wife ; Ju»t as the negroes of the South caren 
the recreant whites, who, because repudiated 
by their own race as contemptible villtdns, 
have gone among the fl'eedmen for the pur- 
pose of acquiring wealth or political impor- 
tance. 

The history of which the above Is an epit- 
ome illustrates a fluulaaiental principle ot 
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' the divine gorernineotr^the porit|r of nee. 
The Lord would not permit Adam to marry 
a Mongol or K^gro. He cursed the first 
murderer by itrpoeing such a 'wite upon 
bim. Jlii8o^gna(i(m i$ a crim^ offomst TuUttre-- 
an unUwl'uI attempt to set aside the ordi- 
nance of Heaven, and rererse the wise and 
benefioent order of creation. It is sin, and 
the penalty of jsHn. 



HiBTORT or Tsn Amxbicav CnriL War— As tn Ap- 
pendix to the Hiftoij of the United States. By 
If n. Emma WHUwd. 

We have read the advanqe sheets of this 
•wGtky and judge it to be written in a spirit 
as nearly impartial as it is possible for a 
conten^porary and participant to present the 
fhcts of 00 eiKdting a period. No exception 
can be taken to the following : 

** Tlie Union can never be permanently 
Teconstrncted, unless * frr/tA and htehreaihe 
peace.* If the youth of our schools study 
the details of the civil v^ar they will each be 
taught their own side^ and thus learn to hate 
the other. The call to me, that with a ma- 
ternal voice 1 should speak to all I consider 
the call of my country and my country's 
God ; and therefore I am bold to ask for 
help." 

If tliero is anytliing erroneous \u these 
•heets let the good and patriotic tell me 
Hfhat it is, and how it may be corrected. 
Emma Willard. 



Qkamxar iLLUSfiBATBix— We have re- 
ceived fhMD the pnblisbera, £. J. Hale& 
Sons, New York, a Comi^on School Qram- 
mar— two parts in one— being a practical 
Introduction to English Grammar, with '* il- 
lustrative engravings,** by William Bentley 
Fowle. From the liasty examination we 
have been able to give this little work, we 
are hiclined to believe the author has been 
quite successful in the brevity and perspicu- 
ity of his definitions, and in the simplicity 
and clearness oi his syntactical rules. The 
novel feature, however, is the introduction 
of engravings to impart a knowledge of 
grammar. How successfully this has been 
done can only be understood by an exam- 
ination of the work, which we commend to 
the attention of all teachers. 



£i>. J. Haub & SoNB.—- We take pleasure 
in calling attention to the advertisement of 
these gentlemen, who, from Fayetteville, N. 
C^ have removed to New York, for the pui^ 
pose of more extensively engtsging in tlie 
publication and sale of books. They are 
tlie publishers of " Old Capitol and its In- 
mates,** " Diary of a Refugee, by a Lady of 
Virginia,*' uid " Dabney's Defense of Vir- 
ginia,'* all of which have found many read- 
ers In the section for which they were writ- 
ten. This house also pr(^K)6e8 soon to issue 
'* The Field and Camp,** the text of which 
first appeared in thia Magazine, and attract- 
ed very general interest, from the lucid style 
in which it was written, and from the accu- 
racy of its facts and incidents. 
■ •• ■ 

Mohtvalb Spbinos.— This watering place, 
situated In Blount county, Tennessee, about 
twenty-five miles distant from Enoxville, 
promises to become the Saratoga of the 
South. Joseph L. King, Esq., a gentleman 
favorably known throughout the country, 
will have charge of It the coming season. 
This fact Is a sufilcient guarantee that the 
fare will be elegant and sumptuous, and that 
perfect satisfkction will be given in all de- 
partments of the vast establishment We 
learn that a lance number of persons have 
already secured board for the summer 
months, and that the prospect for the pro- 
prietor was never so flattering as at the pres- 
ent time. Indeed, when we take into con- 
sideration the salubrity of the climate, the 
unsurpassed medicinal quality of the water, 
and the cheapness of the boarding, we are 
not surprised that both invalids and pleasure- 
seekers flock to it by scores and hundreds. 
Hacks run regularly between Knoxrille and 
the Springs, and we advise all our friends to 
pay a visit to this flEivorite resort for maQj 
of our Southern planters and their famUiea. 
Address Joseph L. King, Esq., Knoxville, 
Tenn., who will llimish you a circular con- 
taining all needful Information. 
■>> 

OuB Tbbmb.— The only terms at which 
we ofler the Magazine are as follows : $4 for 
a single copy one year, except to ministers 
and teachers, who will be famished for (3.50. 
(SX> will pay for ^x copies, thus giving a 
copy to any one who will send us the mon- 
ey for five subscribers. Payment is, in all 
casee, to be In advance. 
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W In eoBsequenco ot our effbtta to toake 
tip lost time, by which we have issued three 
Qumbers In two months, some of our con- 
tilbutions intended for this number did not 
reach us In time, ^mong tiiese are "* Twen- 
ty Months in Nortljem Prisons," and ** The 
Georgia Campaign." The chapter of this 
latter serial which will appear in the July 
number is one of nnnsual interest, embrac- 
ing as it does the cause of the faliure of the 
Western campaign. The writer has availed 
himself of the beet sources of intbrtnation, 
besides his own personal observation. This 
series of articles is intended to cover the 
progress of the Western ^rmy from its ini- 
tial campaign under Albert Sidney Johnson 
to its surrender at Greensboro, under Joseph 
E. Johnston, and the military events imme- 
diately subsequent thereto in the Carolinas 
and Georgia. The whole will copiatitue the 
most complete history that has yet appear- 
ed, and will lend a new attraction to the 
pages of the Magazine. 



t^The adaiirablc report of President 
Bonnellupon Grammar may be thouglit by 
some of our readers to be " heavy matter " 
for our pages. We are aware that it is not 
attractive to the masses, but it will be read 
with interest and profit by teachers and thoae 
who are actively engaged in the cause of 
education. At the present time there is no 
subject more important than to lay the prop- 
er foundation for our future educational sys- 
tem. We trust, tlierefore, that this and the 
succeeding " reporta " on kindred topics may 
not be pronounced out of place in " Scott's 
Monthly." 



• We wish a few numbers of our Ifeig- 
azine for December, 18M. If any ot our 
■ubscribers will send us that number we wiM 
credit their account for its value-^c. 



Joriit S. Fatklt a Co.— We invite special 
attention to the card of this well known 
house, doing business on Hayne street, 
Charleston, 8. C. 

Not long ago we had the pleasure of look- 
ing through their spacious establishment, 
and we have never seen a better stock tti 
their line of business. 

We are glad to learn, too, that they are 
receiving a liberal patronage— for there is 
no morp pliant apd reliable gentleman than 
J. S. Fairly, the leading partner of the firm. 



SMbacribera ordeiiBg a ^dtange of 
Poetoffiee address, or a discontinuance, nnmt 
always give the name of the office at which 
they receive the Magasiao. A fsdlure to do 
this will account for the non-performanoeof 
sundry requests recently made. 



tW^ It is no less gratifying to ourselves 
than it must be to our subscribers to an- 
nutmce the Ikct that we have ** caught up," 
and issue this number a few tlays before the 
first of June. Tliishas necessitated the prep- 
aration of three numl}er8 within sixty daya, 
which feat must be credited to our energy, 
and accepted as a guarantee for the prompt 
performance of our obligations in the fu- 
ture. The Magazine will appear regularly 
hereafter at the proper thne, unless Qnavoid- 

able accident Should cause delay. 

— . — ■■ ^ I* » ■ 

Gf* The ca^ogue of the University of 
Georgia for 1866-7, and 1867-8, which has 
just reached us, shows an aggr^ate attend- 
ance for the current year of 847 stnden^ 
This is a gratif^g degree of pro^>erity to 
have been reached ao soon after the etupeo- 
aion occasioned by the war. The corps of 
Professors is now complete, embradi^ names 
that iMve long been known as aaccesafal and 
distingttiahed edueatorsw 
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